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(The ‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


THE MILLENARY OF KING ALFRED. 


On the 26th of October, 1901, exactly four years hence, a thousand 
years will have passed since the death of our greatest King. We are a 
little over done with anniversaries, and those not always of the worthiest. 
But this is no ordinary occasion; for it will be the thousandth anni- 
versary of him to whom England owes an incalculable debt of gratitude, 
one whom our best teachers describe as the noblest Englishman recorded 
in our history. Alfred’s name is almost the only one in the long roll 
of our national worthies which awakens no bitter, no jealous thought, 
which combines the honour of all; Alfred represents at once the ancient 
Monarchy, the army, the navy, the law, the literature, the poetry, the 
art, the enterprise, the industry, the religion of our race. Neither 
Welshman, nor Scot, nor Irishman can feel that Alfred’s memory has 
left the trace of a wound for his national pride. No difference of 
Church arises to separate any who would join to do Alfred honour. 
No Saint in the Calendar was a more loyal and cherished member of 
the ancient faith ; and yet no Protestant can imagine a purer and more 
_ simple follower of the Gospel. Alfred was a victorious warrior whose 
victories have left no curses behind them: a King whom no man ever 
charged with a harsh act: a scholar who never became a pedant: a 
Saint who knew no superstition: a hero as bold as Launcelot—as 
spotless as Galahad. 

The commemoration of this glorious Founder of our national unity 
—of a man so close to the very roots of the throne, so dear to the 
sympathies of the people, bound up with all our traditions and institu- 
tions, the inspiration of our early literature and language—such a 
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commemoration should be a national, not a private, concern. It should 
be taken out of the hands of self-nominated committees and self- 
advertising busybodies, and be taken in hand by the Government of 
the nation, under the sanction of Parliament. The House of Commons 
might well vote the cost of a torpedo-boat for the Founder of our 
maritime power, for him to whom we largely owe it that there exist 
any England at all. 

If it be done, it should be done royally; in a form at once magnifi- 
cent and national. Ido not presume to say what form it should take. 
I trust that, when the time comes, the Government itself will take 
council of the most competent advisers it can find. In my day-dreams 
Thave imagined a grand Mausoleum, dedicated to the memory of Alfred, 
and in manifold forms of art recording the great events of his life. I 
use the word—Mausolewum—not in the commercial, but in the true, 
the historic, sense—the monument erected to King Mausolus in the 
fourth century B.c. by the piety of his wife. 

It was one of the triumphs and one of the wonders of the ancient 
world: and itself exerted a dominant influence over the development 
of Hellenic art. All visitors to the British Museum are familiar with 
the fragments of it which time has spared, and have seen the sug- 
gestions of its original form over which the learned dispute.’ It con- 
tained colossal statues of the King and his wife Artemisia—still noble 
even in their ruined state—a grand monumental edifice, adorned with 
a multitude of statues, reliefs, friezes, and finials, the least fragment of 
which is to-day a study and a joy. Now, I do not suggest that we 
should imitate that or any other monument of antiquity; but I can 
imagine the boundless opportunities for great commemorative art which 
a monument of this kind presents. 

In my day-dreams I have seen rising in some conspicuous spot in 
Wessex a shrine in that Byzantine manner which was the dominant 
architecture of Europe in the age of Alfred—the style of the Holy 
Wisdom of Constantinople, or possibly of that Pantheon at Rome which 
Alfred knew—but in any case, a building wherein could be worked 
out in marble, in mosaic, in bronze, and in enamel, scenes to recall to 
us the aspect and events of our Hero’s life—his terrific combats with 
the Dane on land and sea, his council-hall, his midnight meditations, 
his studies, his prayers, his boyish experiences in Rome. 

What a scope for the artist in every form of art is presented by the 


* See Mr. Percy Gardner’s fine work on “Greek Monuments.” 
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varied incidents of that crowded life and heroic age, when all costume 
was noble, all accessories picturesque, and manners Homeric in simple 
nature. It seems to me that any fine works of art should be under a 
roof, and not exposed to our climate, and that a covered building 
‘might contain not only the principal monument, but a Museum to 
which might be transferred Alfred’s Jewel at Oxford and any other 
genuine relic of his time, with coins, carvings, enamels, arms, robes, 
and any contemporary manuscript and illumination which it was 
possible to obtain. 

Or a simpler form would be a colossal statue to be seen afar off on 
the top of some historic down in a more massive and bolder type of art. 
And if such a monument were raised in the open air, there is little 
doubt where it should be placed. I was the other day again in the 
ancient and famous city of Winchester—the royal city of Alfred, where 
his bones still crumble in their thrice-desecrated tomb—I thought fresh 
efforts should be made to identify the exact spot—and I felt how deep 
a debt lies on Winchester and on England to replace that lost grave at 
least with a cenotaph and a monument—‘“‘the tomb,” says the Annals, 
‘‘made of the most precious porphyry marble.” How fitly it might 
stand on the historic Hill which looks down on College, Cathedral, and 
wall! 

A Mausoleum which should combine a grand statue of the King with 
various illustrations of his life and deeds would open great oppor- 
tunities to several artists in different arts. And it would be a narrow 
patriotism indeed which limited these artists to our own land. It would 
dishonour the memory of Alfred to do this. No English ruler has 
ever been so large-minded in all his interests, so Catholic in his task, 
so pre-eminently European in his type of mind. To him of all men, 
Art, Learning, Culture, were too wide and human to know any local 
habitation. He sought out for his service, his biographer tells us, 
Welshmen, Irishmen, Bretons, Franks, Scots, Frisians, and Danes; 
‘“‘he was munificent towards foreigners of all races”’ ; he sent abroad 
for teachers, artificers, discoverers and seamen. It would be a scandal 
if a monument to commemorate his name were not open to the genius 
of the civilised world. 

Another thought indeed has occurred to me. Our Westminster 
Abbey is at last crowded to excess, and must very soon cease to be the 
resting place of the great men whom the nation delights to honour. 
We need a new Abbey, a Campo Santo, where in ages to come the 
noblest sons of England may be laid (as the poet says) “‘to the noise 
of the mourning of a mighty nation.” It is easy to say that future 
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ages will take care of themselves. But there is one thing that the 
Future cannot do—it cannot create a Past. And what it will want for 
its Campo Santo, when the venerable Abbey can serve no longer, is @ 
Past. A national Mausoleum of King Alfred may at least suggest a 
Past—a past more ancient than the Abbey of the Edwards and the 
Henrys—it might grow into the nucleus of a national Herbum—just as 
Poets’ Corner grew round the tomb of Chaucer in the Abbey. And I 
can conceive that in ages to come Nelson’s famous phrase of, ‘‘ Victory 
or Westminster Abbey,” might be replaced by the hope of warrior, 
statesman, or poet to be thought worthy to lie in the Mausoleum of 
Alfred. 

When the thousandth anniversary of Alfred comes round, we all 
trust that the royal Lady, the 49th sovereign since Alfred, may be able 
and willing to give her personal sanction to a national Festival. Modern 
history has no such sequence or national continuity to present—no 
throne, no institutions, no organic patriotism, no literature of such 
vast duration and such venerable traditions. And this is a healthy 
and fruitful form of patriotic feeling. It can offend no man, neither 
in these islands nor in the Empire, nor abroad in other nations. The 
little Englander and the greater Englander, the Englishman and the 
Imperialist, Old England and New England, can unite in honour of 
the great King who ruled an England far smaller than any little 
England of to-day, yet whose genius and heroism made it the nucleus 
—the pou sts—of all that his descendants ever held in their dominion, 
of all that his descendant, Her Majesty, holds in dominion at this hour. 
The memory of Alfred calls up no thought of Conquest, but the noblest 
form of Defence, it calls up international sympathies and co-operation, 
a great civilising and missionary task, it suggests schools, temples, 
libraries, industries, courts of justice, civic organisation :—all the 
boundless influence of a great brain and a majestic character, be the 
field of his energy as small as a single province and the materials to 
his hand of the simplest sort. 

Many other modes of using for ourselves and our children this 
matchless occasion occur to me, on which to-night I can only touch. 
There is still needed a perfectly complete and critical edition of every 
line of the King’s authentic writings. We should never forget that 
Alfred is the Father of English History, the Founder of English prose. 
He is in the true sense the Father of the History of the English people 
—in a sense more literally true than Herodotus ever was the “ Father 
of History ”—in that Alfred gave an impulse and form to the English 
Chronicle, the oldest national record in modern Europe; and himself 
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wrote or inspired the writing of some of its typical parts. He is the 
Founder of English prose, in that he not only formed an organic prose, 
but his influence caused the maintenance of English prose until the 
Conquest for the time superseded it by Latin and French. No perfect 
collection of these noble pieces of our scholar King has yet been 
made: and it would form a worthy task for a company of Scholars to 
achieve it. 

Nor again, is there any adequate English biography of our great 
Hero. After all that has been done by eminent scholars who have 
given us every authentic fact ascertainable in Alfred’s career, there is 
yet no full and adequate biography of the King by an English hand. 
The splendid pictures drawn by Green and by Freeman, in more than 
one work of each, remain after all but glowing sketches ; and they are 
but episodes embedded in voluminous works. And, excellent as is the 
German work of Dr. Pauli, it is possible to imagine a new biography 
based on more recent research, and worthy to rank with the master- 
pieces of English prose. 

Perhaps it is not too late for the Holy See to repair its neglect to 
place Alfred amongst its canonised Sovereigns. There are already 
twelve of these in the Calendar, we are told: not one of the twelve the 
peer of the Saxon King—whom four centuries ago our Henry VI. 
vainly besought the Pope to canonise. Rome acts always with de- 
liberation. But, after a thousand years, it may yet recognise the holi- 
ness of a saint the halo of whose glory will last as long as the Church. 

Some commemoration of the great King there is certain to be in 
the millenary year 1901. I would raise a voice in hope that it may be 
at once national and worthy of the nation: that it may not degenerate 
into a scramble or a farce. It would be an occasion to call for repre- 
sentation of every side of our national life—as the pulse from Alfred’s 
mighty heart throbbed into every vein of the nation’s organism. 
Soldiers, sailors, scholars, churchmen, missionaries, teachers, coun- 
cillors, judges, prelates, artists, craftsmen, discoverers—chiefs and 
people—all alike might gather to do honour to the royal genius who 
loved them all, who breathed into them all his own inspiration. I can 
imagine an assemblage of chosen delegates from our regiments and 
our fleets, from cathedral, abbey, church and chapel (without distine- 
tion of creed), from universities and schools, from art and science 
academies, from libraries and institutes, from Parliament and from 
Government, from courts of justice and from county halls and city 
councils, from the labourers in town and country—all joining around 
a national monument to our first great Hero. Such military display 
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as was thought right would best be furnished forth by the volunteers 
and naval reserves in honour of the King who first organised a regular 
militia at home for the defence of our shores by sea and land—whose 
very name as a warrior spells ‘‘ Defence—not Defiance.’ Such a national 
commemoration would be a real festival of industry, art, order, union, 
peace and religion. 

No people, in ancient or modern times, ever had a Hero-Founder at 
once so truly historic, so venerable, and so supremely great. Alfred 
was more to us than the heroes in antique myths—more than Theseus 
and Solon were to Athens, or Lycurgus to Sparta, or Romulus and 
Numa were to Rome, more than St. Stephen was to Hungary, or 
Pelayo and the Cid to Spain, more than Hugh Capet and Jeanne 
d’Arc were to France—more than William the Silent was to Holland 
—nay, almost as: much as the Great Charles was to the Franks. 

The life-work of the Great Alfred has had a continuity, an organic 
development, a moral, intellectual, and spiritual majesty which has no 
parallel or rival amongst rulers in the annals of mankind. And I 
cannot doubt that four years hence the English-speaking people will 
remember him who gave them the precious germs of that which our 
forefathers have made a thousand years of national life and honour. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE NEMESIS OF FAITH. 


Tue title of this essay is taken from James Anthony Froude’s 
interesting and distressing book. Just as the ancient Greeks felt that 
Nemesis (or the divine justice which meted out to man his just share 
of weal and woe) might be counted upon to compensate success with 
failure and to bring down the newly exalted,—so Mr. Froude felt 
keenly that the theologian, exulting over having brought up a young 
man in theological religion, was naturally doomed to see his 
monstrous teachings crumble away, bringing down, in common ruin 
with them, all that moral and religious life which had been fatally 
eemented to them. Clergymen are indeed very apt to think that their 
theology, despite its great intellectual difficulties, has some curious 
power of making men good, and that all who reject. theology are 
either scoundrels or in a fair way to become so; or at best are only 
saved from becoming so, thanks to the theological training which 
they or their parents once received. It is well that such teachers 
should be constantly reminded of the mischief which they do to the 
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human soul by persuading its childhood of religious doctrines that 
its adult life must reject. And now when the clerical party is making 
a specially strong effort to inculcate, by the help of the magistrate 
and the school-board officer, a theological religion into the whole of 
our infant population, the warning of the nemesis that they are 
provoking is more necessary than ever. And these are the three 
forms which the Nemesis of Faith takes: First, at best it grievously 
disappoints and perplexes the best natures, the joy of whose youth is 
taken away. Secondly, it leaves the youth to think that all his 
religious instruction and moral training is as absurd as the fables 
about hell, miracles and resurrection; and he is exposed to the violent 
temptations of early manhood, not only without religion, but with a 
contempt for religion, at the very moment when he needs religion 
most. Thirdly (and this is the most subtle, deadly and widespread 
consequence), religion having become discredited, the youth becomes 
a devoted disciple of Mammon, he gets on in the world, joins a 
church that is likely to help his worldly prospects, and grows to be 
the typical worldling in all his ways and works. 

First: It is this case that has the bitterest complaint to make. 

‘Ts it possible,” one of the victims might afterwards fairly say, 
“that the clergy and our parents acting by their advice have any idea 
of the cruelty they practise upon us? or how is it that with so light a 
heart they prepare during long years a disappointment that shall 
blast the early period of our manhood? They teach us in the most 
solemn manner, using all the authority with which our gratitude has 
endowed them, the most glaring absurdities, carefully entangling 
these absurdities with the whole of our moral life, and staking their 
honour upon the truth of them. As a child I was taught that the 
world was made by a perfectly good almighty god; as a man I saw 
with the greatest ease that this mediocre world, so full of cruel 
cross-purposes, was wholly unworthy of such an artificer. My parents 
and pastors taught me that the human race was lost by Adam’s sin, 
and to some extent saved by the death of Jesus; as a man, I could 
hardly listen to them respectfully when I thought of the savage old 
tale of a father first punishing a petty larceny on the part of two of 
his children by a general damnation of them and all their seed, and 
then being partially appeased by the short and sharp pain of another 
son of his. I was taught that the soul was immortal and that this 
life was despicable in comparison with eternal life to come. I always 
wondered at the conduct of my teachers, who seemed to live almost as 
if this world were all; still I accepted their teaching, till I found at 
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last that they had no evidence, and that they had culpably closed 
their eyes to the fact that the soul, so far from being immortal, is 
even intermittent, its animation being suspended normally every 
night in sleep. I was seriously told that Jesus was born of a virgin, 
that he performed many miracles, and that he rose from the dead ; 
and even at the same time I was warned against believing similar 
legends, when they occurred in either Catholic or pagan mythology! 
Why could not my teachers see and tell me the obvious fact that 
early Christianity, like Paganism and Catholicism, had a mythology 
befitting a people unversed in Science? As a child I was taught that 
the Bible was inspired, and that other books were not. Could not 
my teachers have told me, what was evident enough, that the 
Old Testament was but a select old Jewish National Library, and 
that the New Testament was a bundle of pamphlets of very unequal 
value, issued by the original Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel? It was not only my theology that was upset when I came 
to years of discretion, it was my faith in human nature. My parents 
and other teachers were in the main, as their lives proved, sensible 
and well-informed people. How could they, the moment they came 
within the domain of religion, fall into such depths of imbecility as 
are revealed by the religious instruction which I suffered at their 
hands? Or, if they knew better, what refined wickedness was it, 
quite foreign to their common kindness and proved affection for me, 
to abuse their position for the purpose of deceiving my childish soul ? 
Accepting the former alternative, I felt a deep contempt for the 
religious teaching of the whole Christian world, knowing that nothing 
was too absurd for it to teach, that a great deal of money was paid 
for the teaching of those absurdities, and that the upper and middle 
classes, greedy of the joys of this world, would be anxious for their 
own worldly prosperity to convince the poor by precept, though not 
by example, that they would do well to be content with those 
excellent prospects of the kingdom of heaven, of which their poverty 
assured them, and that it would not be wise for them to trouble about 
improving their worldly condition. Thus I became an outcast, filled 
with a holy scorn for the religious world around me, deeply resenting 
the abuse of my childhood, and regarding all my moral habits and 
principles as open to suspicion. The sullen unhappiness of years is 
what my Christian teachers have given me as their chief pitt. Jt is 
a that robbed me of the religious life that was my due; it is they 
t Bs Cae sod before my twentieth year to face the temptations of 
youth, not only without a scrap of assured moral or religious 
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principle, but with a hatred for religion’s very name; it is they that 
estranged me in no superficial or temporary way from the friends of 
my early life, the best friends that I could ever expect to have; it is 
they that took away all my relish for life, for I lived in indifference, 
without a ray of hope; and it is no thanks to them that I came to 
find a better faith such as ought to have been mine from the first, 
without the cost of those miserable years, if only my teachers had 
been as good and reasonable in religion as they were in the common 
affairs of life.” 

To such a reproach the ordinary earnest Christian parent and 
clergymen make themselves liable; and this is the least bitter of the 
reproaches they deserve. For secondly: their ward may readily in his 
contempt for religion, parents and clergymen, succumb to the common 
temptations of youth, and endure the worst consequences. Having 
helped to ruin the lives of many others, he may soon make shipwreck 
of his own; and he may make his last remonstrance even from a 
prison infirmary: ‘‘ Why, through teaching me religion, did you 
make me think you fools for your pains? What was I to think, but 
that religion and good conduct, self-restraint and self-devotion were a 
tissue of absurdity, when you were always saying that they were 
all bound up together with miracles and resurrection and such things, 
which I know to be absurd? And when you left me without a 
religion, did you not know that there was a strong proselytizing sect, 
whose goddess is Pleasure, and that I was likely enough to join it? 
Could you not see what it was to which you sentenced me, when you 
made religion and morality and yourselves ridiculous in my eyes? You 
cannot give me back my life, which you lost to the enemy; but surely 
you can treat others in the future better than you have treated me.” 

Thirdly : Is it not disappointing to see the young man, having 
discarded his religion, settle down in earnest to a worldly life? 
“T lost my religion early, so far as the kernel of it was 
concerned;”’ he might say confidentially, reviewing his life in old 
age; “but I took care to keep its husk, which has been very useful 
to me all my life. In my business I was very keenly alive to my own 
interests, and it was desirable that I should be a prominent member 
of a very respectable church in order to be beyond reproach for my 
sharp practice. Thus my early religious instruction was of much 
service, enabling me to make a better show than I should have been 
able otherwise to do. I have found no inconvenience from my 
orthodox professions; on the contrary they have often enabled me to 
push my way past honester men. Ever since I lost my religious 
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belief, I have devoted myself to getting on in the world; and I have 
succeeded very well. I daresay I should have been quite as happy, or 
happier, if I had been poorer in wealth and station, and richer in 
religion. But a man cannot well serve two masters, and my master 
has not treated me badly, all things considered; though his gifts are 
less profitable and more dearly bought than is commonly supposed. 
And I could not sincerely respect my old teachers of religion enough 
to live a really religious life, after the imbecilities with which they 
had deceived me in my childhood. However, I think I have deceived 
them quite as much in return, if my life means anything.” 

What is inferred from considerations like these? Not, assuredly, 
that religious education is a vain thing, but rather that, ike most very 
good things, it is very easily perverted and turned to harm. Thus 
earnest clergymen, who certainly try to establish and diffuse a 
religious life throughout the Christian world, are really, quite against 
their intention, sceptic-makers wholesale; because they discredit 
religion by the absurdities with which they entangle it. What they 
ought to do, if they wish to cease to disgust simple straightforward 
men, is to add as much truth as they can to their teachings, and to 
put aside as much falsehood as they can. They must, if they mean to 
justify their existence, improve their teachings, and must assuredly 
not neglect to study the modern prophets, foremost of whom is 
Auguste Comte. Mr. Frederick Maurice and Bishop Westcott, it is 
true, studied Comte, and were indebted to him for many improve- 
ments in their preaching; if their example were widely followed, 
Christianity would last longer and be far more useful than is likely 
under present circumstances. It would be best, of course, for the 
thin ranks of the disciples of the Religion of Humanity to be 
largely recruited from outside; but, short of that, we must urge on 
the whole religious world to add to its strength from the forces of 
truth, reason and social aspiration in which the Religion of Humanity 
is so rich. Thus will the religious world do its work better and better, 
and save itself from the bitterness of those many losses which it now 
at once deserves and deplores. Cartes GaskeLt Hicerson. 


THE PLACE OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
IN EDUCATION. 


One of the most striking features in connection with the Religion of 
Humanity is the altered conception of history which its acceptance 
impresses on the minds of its disciples, History, such as it has 
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descended to us, is, of course, the record of development of a certain 
limited portion of the human race. Time was when that development 
was regarded as being governed by the will of some supernatural 
being, or beings, who directed the activity of man into whatever 
channels suited their caprice. This was the universal belief in 
primitive ages; and, to go no further back than the seventeenth 
century, we find this view explicitly stated by the great Frenchman, 
Bossuet. In concluding his ‘‘Discourse on Universal History,’’ which 
was written expressly for the Dauphin, he addresses that prince as 
follows :— 

*‘ Your Highness will remember that this long train of special causes 
which create and destroy empires, depends on the secret decrees of Divine 
Providence. In the loftiest heaven God holds the reins of every kingdom. 
All hearts are in his hand. Sometimes he restrains the passions of man; 


sometimes he allows them free play; and, in this way, he influences the 
whole human race. 


. 


«It is thus that God reigns over all nations. Let us no longer speak of 
‘chance,’ or ‘fortune’; or let us acknowledge that we use these terms 
merely to conceal our own ignorance. What appears to us to be chance in 
connection with our feeble plans is, in reality, the manifestation of a design 
conceived by a Higher Wisdom; that is to say, by that Eternal Wisdom 
which arranges in one consecutive order all causes and all effects.” 


It is doubtful whether any modern historian, whatever his own 
secret belief might be, would now endeavour to explain history by so 
_ naked a formula as that of Bossuet; and it is certain that this con- 
ception has very little influence over the mind of the average man. 

In the absence, then, of the theological clue, to the non-Positivist 
history appears to be ‘‘a mighty maze without a plan.” He has no 
synthetic view of what this record of human activity means. Ordinary 
teaching, and especially the kind bestowed on the vast majority of 
Englishmen, seems to lead to the conclusion that human life, from the 
earliest times, has been merely a hideous jumble, in which endless 
races, and nations, and creeds have all been blindly struggling for 
supremacy, and that no one period—where there is any recognition of 
“‘neriods””—is more deserving of attention than another. Whatever 
ostensible explanation may be presented to the popular mind, 
‘‘chance,” therefore, notwithstanding Bossuet’s protest, is still, in 
fact, implicitly held to account for a good deal. 

To the Positivist, however, history assumes a totally different 
aspect. To the man who believes it to be his duty to love and serve 
Humanity, the desire to understand the nature of Humanity, to 
realize to himself what has been the course of its development, 
presents itself with irresistible force. Positivism teaches that, from 
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the most distant ages down to the present time, the human race has 
been undergoing constant development in accordance with natural 
law ; that progress, in one direction or another, has been continuous, 
although the torch has not always been in the same hands, but has 
been passed on from one country to another; India, Chaldea, Persia, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, Arabia, and Western Europe—to name only 
those States of whose history some record is preserved—having all 
contributed, in one way or another, to raise Humanity to its present 
position. 

From this point of view, the history of any one nation is only one 
link in the chain of Universal History; and it is the latter which 
the Positivist seeks to understand,—which, in fact, he should try to 
understand, in order to gain a general idea of the growth of Humanity 
as an organized being. It is this general conception which it is 
desirable to obtain ; and, in this connection, there are two facts to be 
borne in mind, viz :— 


(1) That the leisure of the mass of the population in Western 
nations is extremely limited ; 


(2) That we are surrounded by an immense and ever-increasing 
accumulation of books, which renders it absolutely 
necessary that people whose time is so fully occupied with 
the material cares of life should, for the purposes of their 


own study, make a selection of the books which will be © 
most useful to them. 


The principle to be adopted in making such a selection is of the 
utmost importance. How are we to proceed in order to acquire, 
with the least waste of effort, a knowledge of the broad outlines of 
history sufficient to satisfy ourselves of the truth of this theory of 
continuous progress, and of the existence of the Human Providence 
which claims our devotion? What publications ought we to read for 
this purpose? Perhaps some people may say they will make their own 
selection, and possibly a few here and there are competent to do so. 
In such cases no one would seek to fetter their discretion. But it is 
probable that a far larger number will be glad of some indication 
which may guide their choice amidst the ‘devastating torrent” of 
books. The latter will find such an indication in the list of works 
known as the Positivist Library — books which the general sense of 
civilized mankind has recognized as of supreme value. From a 
perusal of some of those in the historical section a general idea of the 
whole human evolution may be formed. To persons of limited 
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leisure even such a course of study as this is assuredly no light task ; 
and it is, therefore, all the more necessary that time should be 
economized, and the mind concentrated on what is really worth 
reading, to the exclusion of what is merely frivolous and worthless, or 
what, although valuable in itself, is comparatively worthless in refer- 
ence to the purpose in view. I remember an eminent Positivist 
saying to me, over twenty years ago, that, whatever other merits 
Positivism might possess, it would, at least, lead people to read good 
books; and, in proportion as the desire to understand the past 
becomes more generally felt, the truth of this view will become more 
and more evident. 

Considerations of this nature have been forced on me by a recent 
perusal of the illustrated edition, in four volumes, of Green’s “‘ Short 
History of the English People.” A knowledge of English history is, 
no doubt, very desirable; and public speakers on the subject of 
education are rather prone to recommend their hearers to devote 
special attention to this branch of study. But a knowledge of French, 
or, indeed, any other, history is also desirable; and it is questionable 
whether an Englishman would not be more profitably employed in 
studying the evolution of any country in Western Europe, to say 
nothing of Oriental countries, rather than his own. English history, 
is, after all, but a small portion, a mere fragment, of human history. 
As children, most of us become acquainted at school with its main 
features, and, as we grow up, our lives become penetrated with a 
multitude of ideas connected with it. It meets us at every corner. 
Our books, our newspapers, the daily speech of the persons with 
whom we come into contact, all teem with allusions to it. The scenes 
amidst which we live and move recall its most memorable incidents. 
Take, for instance, such a city as Edinburgh—“‘ Edina, Scotia’s darling 
seat ’’—although, perhaps, I ought to apologize to sensitive Scotsmen 
for associating it specifically with Hnglish history. In view of the 
close connection which now exists between the two countries the 
reference may, however, possibly be pardoned. Scott has, no doubt, 
thrown a glamour of his own round the picturesque and venerable 
capital ; but, after all, he merely idealized the historical facts. Every 
stone of that wonderful thoroughfare in the Old Town, leading from 
the grey and weather-beaten castle, perched on the summit of its 
precipitous rock, down to Holyrood Palace, seems pregnant with 
associations. The whole district is alive with memories of the past. 
Away to the east, Prestonpans and Dunbar are almost in sight. A 
few miles to the west is Linlithgow. A little beyond are Stirling, 
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Bannockburn, and the Abbey Craig with the Wallace monument. It 
is difficult to imagine anyone dwelling on that enchanted ground 
without imbibing, through the pores as it were, sufficient knowledge 
of local history to enable him to almost dispense with any references 
to books. Much the same may be said of old London, although there 
the surroundings are not so picturesque, and perhaps, therefore, not 
quite so impressive. 

So that, in view of the necessity of more general cultivation, it is 
doubtful whether the majority of people, who can spare but little time 
for study, should devote much of their scanty leisure to English 
history. However interesting it may be—and I am far from seeking 
to depreciate its attractiveness—it is of much more importance, and 
especially to Positivists, to endeavour to gain an insight into human 
development as a whole. In allowing our attention to be too deeply 
engrossed by the story of our native land, however closely it may 
appear to concern us, there is a danger that we may lose sight of the 
larger issues affecting the Statesmanship, the Industry, the Science, 
the Art of the world, which, as intelligent human beings, we ought to 
approach in a catholic and tolerant, and not a narrow or insular spirit. 

I have no desire to criticize Green’s ‘‘ History.” Purely literary 
considerations are of small value to readers of this Rrevizrw. The 
book is a touching memorial of wifely devotion, and I should like to 
bear my testimony to the admirable care and industry displayed in 
accumulating so vast a collection of illustrations, which, brought from 
far and near, are of great assistance in enabling the reader to under- 
stand and realize the text, and endow the work with a vividness which 
is lacking in the case of others not thus treated. The love of ‘‘picture- 
books” is not confined to children. 

I should have been glad to refer to a few points in which Green’s 
judgment might be usefully compared with that of Comte; but limits 
of space forbid. Henry Exuis. 


PATRAS G*RZASPEHE Se 


Wuite I am writing the Conference on the dispute in the 
Engineering Trade is suspended in order that another ballot may be 
taken. The result of the last ballot was inevitable when the members 
of the Union had been assured by their officials that the “Ultimatum” 
of the Federated Employers amounted to a denial of the right of 
collective bargaining which was thought to have been long established 
beyond question. For that assertion there was not, in my opinion 
any justification. But the officials preferred to continue the hopeless 
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struggle on this false issue in order to divert attention from the fact 
that the dispute had been originally caused by their own pugnacious 
attitude and the unbearable encroachments they have of late attempted 
on the function of management which the employer cannot surrender. 

The aims and claims of employers and employed have always been 
opposed and incompatible, and always will be until the function of 
capitalist is merged in that of statesman and ruler. No definitions, 
no articles of agreement, can ever really harmonise them. ‘There will 
always be a steady and continuous attempt to encroach on both sides. 
This does not necessarily involve such mad wars as that which the 
Amalgamated Engineers have provoked. Wise leaders show their 
wisdom in knowing when, where, and just how far to push an 
advantage or to retreat. William Allan and John Burnett, who built 
up the strong organisation and magnificent fund of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, were wise leaders. They were incessantly on the watch to 
safeguard or advance the interests of their fellow members. But the 
advantages they kept in view were solid, not showy. They did not 
pretend to boss the works of the employers, or ‘‘make them bow 
down to the Union,” and they kept their own personality as much as 
possible in the background. Of a great campaign they had a 
profound horror, because it would destroy in a few weeks the 
splendid fund which had been so long accumulating, and the existence 
of which gave weight to the Society in its dealings with employers. 

* * * * 

A Socialist now generally means one who accepts the Marxian 
doctrine that all profits are so much unpaid labour, stolen from the 
labourer by the capitalist. The Socialist can no more be blamed than 
anyone else for acting up to the faith that is in him. But he is out of 
place as an official of a Trade Union, because the principles and 
aims of Unionism are quite different from those of Socialism. 

* * * * 

End how it may, the struggle will have been a great disaster for 
the Amalgamated Society. The disaster will consist not in the terms 
it may be forced to accept, for these—if oppressive and oppressively 
worked—will not long remain unchallenged; but in the loss of 
£300,000 in fewer weeks than it took years to accumulate. For some 
time to come its leaders will be made to feel that they represent a 
diminished and impoverished Society. 

* * * % 

The foolishest word spoken during this discussion has come from 
the Bishop of Hereford. He thinks Parliament should declare that 
‘“combination to strike or to lock out is henceforth illegal, and that if 
the parties to a quarrel cannot agree they must have recourse to a 
regularly constituted arbitration court. .... No reasonable man 
doubts that a court consisting of three of our English judges could 
have been trusted absolutely to give a righteous and equitable 
judgment on every one of the points at issue in this engineering 
dispute.” Here is a man who proposes to re-enact the Combination 
Laws, and who does not know that ‘‘our English judges” have always 
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done their best to cripple Trade Unions and to explain away and 
nullify the laws which Parliament has passed in their favour. 
* * * * 

The history of the important case of Allen v. Flood affords the 
most recent an a very striking illustration of the inveterate hostility 
of “our English judges” to Trade Unionism. It is true that the 
House of Lords, by six voices to three, has finally decided that the 
action of the District Delegate of the Boilermakers Union was not 
illegal. But Mr. Justice Kennedy, who originally tried the case, had 
laid down an entirely new doctrine which, if finally upheld, would 
have effectually deprived Unionists of a means of coercion which they 
have hitherto exercised without question. His decision was upheld 
by three judges of the Court of Appeal and endorsed by six out of 
eight other judges whose opinions were asked; so that thirteen 
judges, in all, approved the new device for crippling Unions, while 
only eight resisted it. Fortunately, six out of these eight sat in the 
highest tribunal of all, and their decision is therefore irreversible. 
Here was a blow aimed at Unionism which would have been far more 
fatal in its operation than any ‘“‘ Ultimatum” from employers, and 
Unionists cannot be too thankful that it has failed. Of course, the 
power of refusing to work with any particular person, like all powers, 
may be exercised wisely or unwisely, justly or oppressively. But the 
rights and wrongs of each case are to be pronounced upon by public 
opinion, and not by ‘‘ our English judges.” Eprror. 
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ByAR Dele Ns, gas GoNy EN 


In the quiet corner of Pére-la-Chaise where Auguste Comte was laid, rests 
also one of the noblest of his disciples, the workman Fabien Magnin. 
Those who gather round the tomb of the Master, as each anniversary of 
his death returns, never fail to commemorate the life and character of a 
disciple whom Comte himself delighted to honour. On the fifth of 
September of last year it fell to the lot of M. Emile Antoine to speak 
at Magnin’s grave. A few extracts from his address as given in the 
Revue Occidentale of November are given here. M. Antoine will, I am 
sure, pardon me for having condensed an exposition which, if given in 
full, would have exceeded the limits of this review. My own friend- 
ship with Magnin, which lasted for more than twenty-five years, 
makes me desirous that his name should be held in remembrance by 
English Positivists. 

“Fabien Magnin! The stone before us bears no words but 
these. To some of us they call back personal memories that can 
never be effaced. To all of us they suggest an example to follow, a 
work that will not die, guidance for generations of Positivists in the 
future. 

‘He was born in 1810 at Abrets in Dauphiné, in a home of which 
he made great sacrifices to retain the ownership. Here he passed 
through that apprenticeship in the practical duties of life which 
nothing can replace, and which coloured all his subsequent thoughts 
on economic problems. After a brief stay in the great industrial 
metropolis of Lyons he returned to his father’s house, to follow the 
trade of a joiner, which he never quitted. His father was much 
occupied with schemes of irrigation and improved culture, which 
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neither he nor his son lived to see realised. But they had the effect of 
turning Magnin’s attention to the supreme industrial problem of 
turning the resources of our planet to the best account. Mere utility, 
he was wont to say, is not the sole point to consider. Of useful 
projects there are many: far more than the human race will ever live 
to execute. What we want is foresight. 

‘Keenly interested in all kinds of problems, theoretical and practical, 
if only they were real and positive, rich in common sense, rich also in 
power of scientific abstraction, he came to Paris, followed the technical 
classes of the Institute of Arts and Trades, and studied the various 
schemes of social reform which at that time were agitating all the 
more intelligent of Paris workmen. But none of these schemes 
satisfied him. He has told us himself of his first relations with the 
author of the ‘System of Positive Philosophy.’ Comte’s course of 
lectures on Astronomy produced on him an ineffaceable impression. ‘I 
said to myself,’ he used to tell his friends, ‘We are saved!’ [It will be 
remembered that not merely in these lectures is the human standpoint 
insisted on throughout, but that they are preceded by a Discourse 
on the Positive Spirit, in which the capacity of positive science for 
handling political and ethical problems is clearly demonstrated.—Tr. ] 

“He found in Comte, what he had looked for‘before in vain, a 
doctrine capable of co-ordinating his own practical observations, and 
of utilising his high qualities as a teacher and protector of his fellow- 
workmen. And as, week by week, he received floods of fresh truth 
from the Master, so in turn he himself did much to mature and 
complete the philosopher’s conceptions. Of the reality of his influence 
upon Comte there can be no doubt. ‘His store of practical knowledge 
in economic questions,’ M. Laffitte has remarked, ‘accompanied as it 
always was by thoughtful comment, was of the greatest value to 
Comte.’ In appointing him as his successor in the presidency of the 
Positivist Society, Comte showed his high esteem for his character 
and services.” 

M. Antoine goes on to speak of Magnin’s conception of the position 
of workmen in the industrial system of the future. Renewal of the 
population, production of wealth by labour—these, he would say, are 
far from being the sole functions of the proletariat body. Relief of 
the sick and the aged, of orphans and of others in distress, was 
essentially one of their functions. So far as possible, direct marstnal 
“i should take the place of official rate-supported aid, with all its 
ra cio apyeedrlon'ot all -pab SSH REE 

: unction imaugurated 


by the Revolution, sanctioned by the Religion of Humanity, and in 
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every way more important than the suffrage, specially in respect of its 
far closer bearing on the moralization of politics. Of this noble office 
of the proletariat Magnin had a singularly clear conception, and 
‘supplied in his own person a striking example. The proletariat 
constitutes the mass of society, other classes being only its organs for 
‘special purposes; it forms the bulk of our villages and towns; in the 
ultimate future it is destined to hold the supreme magistracy of 
opinion, wielding an authority greater than that of governors or 
capitalists, or of the supernatural powers of days gone by. Magnin in 
his own limited sphere exercised this function. Tolerant and delicate 
in all personal relations, he showed extraordinary energy in de- 
nouncing economic fallacies; especially those which, under the 
shallow pretext of helping the needy, take the child from its mother 
to public nurseries, and drive the mother from her home to the 
workshop. 

“Magnin was proud of his social position as a workman, and 
would have thought it treason to abandon it. I have the most vivid 
recollection of a day passed in his company, with our friends Eugéne 
Simon, a mechanical engineer, and Léon Benoist, a house-painter. 
Our day ended at the inn at Pantin known asthe ‘Knights of the Bow.’ 
The signboard set Magnin’s ideas flowing. He drew for us a detailed 
picture of the knightly function one day to be exercised by the pro- 
letariat, when without soldiers or police it would be entrusted with a 
power of social excommunication that no military force could rival. 
He carried us to a far-off future; but he made us feel that he was 
dealing with realities which he saw with a keener eye than ours; the 
-elements of this power were already in existence; they only needed 
setting together and controlling. In the eyes of Auguste Comte, and 

.of Pierre Laffite, Magnin stood forward as the type of this great 
renovation. Already it has become common for our children to be 
named after him in remembrance of his example. He is the model of 
what his order may one day become. | 

‘‘He had assimilated the Positivist doctrine with extraordinary 
thoroughness. Comte’s conception, which M. Laffitte has developed 
with such fulness, of an alliance between thinkers and workmen, had 
become in his case a reality. He was not a listener and learner only. 
He was actively engaged in propagating the teaching he received. He 
had collected a vast mass of practical observations in illustration of 
his principles, which he had always hoped to put together in a volume 
devoted to social questions. This intention unfortunately was never 
fully carried out. It is urgently desirable that what he was able to 
write should be printed and circulated among us, so that his influence 
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may be maintained and extended to its fullest range. He was the first” 
of the apostles of the new faith. In Paris first, then at Saint Denis, at 
Puteaux, at Pantin, and in other places, Magnin formed groups of 
disciples and held them together by his moral greatness, his insight 
into social questions, and his marvellous power of condensing abstract 
principles into a vivid word. Everyone who heard him must have- 
carried away some one of the maxims in which his luminous. 
expositions were summed up. He inspired the deepest attachment in 
his hearers. Of the slightest approach to equivocation or paltering” 
with principle, everyone felt him to be utterly incapable. 

“He set a noble example of subordination to the new spiritual 
power. Not that his submission was blind. He saw clearly enough 
that profuse expressions of veneration were often a veil for ambition, 
egoism or spite. He would often repeat Comte’s wise warning against 
the hypocrisy latent in the new jargon of religious sentimentalism. 
[ll ne faut pas jouer a la chapelle, | have heard him say——Tr.] In his 
expressions of respect and his offers of co-operation Magnin was 
perfectly sincere. His profound study of Comte had prepared him for- 
appreciating and respecting his successor. He used to remind us that’ 
the workmen who had remained faithful to Comte when he was. 
abandoned by men of literary and scientific distinction followed the 
same course when reproaches were levelled at the administration of’ 
M. Laffitte. With them the social point of view was paramount; 
putting forward no intellectual claims of their own, they took little- 
interest in criticisms founded on the absence of some imaginary 
perfection in their leaders. When friends whom he respected took a 
different course, though it cost him a hard struggle to differ from 
them, yet he maintained his ground firmly. He had the happy 
balance of mind which is the foundation of true wisdom, and which 
left him free to see the good side of man’s life amidst all its short-. 
comings. Life, he maintained, was always worth living. So much 
was to be done by social morality and by foresight to brighten the lot 
of all, and especially of the weak. There were so many good people: 
in the world, he said, that it was a joy to have lived in it. He- 
Bee cee ta lay nai'taa or Nee dure ARE 
and Sanat ever Resin “ahe ey eee a ery 
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THE INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


‘As the increase of the army is to be the principal business of the 
Session of 1898, it may be well to call attention to certain general 
-considerations which do not seem to have occurred to the eager 
«lisputants whose skirmishes in the press are preluding the parlia- 
mentary debates. None of them seem to recognise the main governing 
fact of the situation—that Militarism is touching the end of its last 
‘and most worn-out phase, and that it is already practically super- 
seded by the other great and truly normal phase of collective activity 
—TIndustrialism. 

The momentary overgrowth of armaments forced upon Europe 
‘since 1870 by the backward civilisation of Germany and the still 
surviving predominance in that country of a martial aristocracy, blinds 
most people to the vast change of opinion and manners that has long 
been going on in the West, and with an ever strengthening current 
even during the last thirty years of apparent retrogression. Young 
Europe loathes soldiering, and will not much longer tolerate institu- 
tions framed with a view to its continuance, or acquiesce in the 
-ascendency of the class that cherishes and glorifies it. 

What still delays the arrival of this happy revolution is not the 
“pugnacity of Western Europe, which, as regards its largest class, 
is visibly decreasing, but the absence at present of systematic and 
generally accepted rules as to national conduct, and of a body of 
‘teachers, occidental in its organisation, who, like the Medizeval Church, 
-could train and influence public opinion in accordance with morality. 
Were such questions as that of Alsace-Lorraine once removed out 
-of the way by this means, the complete demilitarisation of Kurope 
would rapidly supervene. For very small armed contingents con- 
‘tributed by her pacific populations would suffice to protect her from 
the aggressions of Russian barbarism. 

If we are to judge any nation by the talk which finds favour with 
its well-to-do and most instructed classes—in some important par- 
ticulars the most backward classes—each of them plumes itself on 
its specially warlike disposition. So say Germans and French. So 
also says the ‘‘shop-keeping ” nation. Its journalists are particularly 
emphatic in their assertion of its martial spirit. But all this talk 
is evidently in contradiction with facts. Continental nations do not 
give proof of military spirit, because their representatives vote for keep- 
ing up large armies, and force their young men into three years’ 
service by conscription. The English are not to be credited—or 
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debited—with warlike ardour because out of a population of nearly forty 
millions some thirty thousand idle lads can be found annually to take 
the Queen’s shilling. For peoples with the real military spirit you 
must look elsewhere. We need not go back to other times. The 
Afridis furnish us with an apt example. Thereisno need forthe con- 
scription or the recruiting sergeant among the Afridis. Every man of 
them is a fighting man. To possess a weapon is his chief pride, to use 
it is his chief delight. 

“Barbarians,” you will say. Exactly so; it is because we have 
not only emerged from barbarism, but have attained the highest 
civilisation yet known, that we no longer possess the military spirit.. 
Our regular collective activity now takes the shape of industry. It is 
not that Englishmen or Frenchmen have become less manly, less. 
courageous, less capable of heroism. Every shipwreck, every mining” 
accident, every burning house furnishes proof that these high qualities 
are as common as ever they were in all ranks and stations of life. A 
nation where they were rare would stand low indeed in civilisation. But 
they do not take the shape of a love of fighting, because in the course 
of civilisation the constructive interest naturally outgrows the destruc- 
tive. Both instincts are deeply and eternally rooted in human nature.. 
But in proportion as we approximate to the normal state, the one- 
tends to expand and the other to shrink. To glory in the vigour 
of the latter shows ignorance or perversity. To stimulate it is culpable. 
What needs to be glorified and stimulated is not the destructive instinct, 
but the spirit of individual self-sacrifice and devotion to Mother-land, 
impelling her children to deeds of courage and endurance whenever 
these are needed in her service. 

The devolution of military service on a limited number of citizens. 
is in itself evidence that the military spirit is on the wane. Much 
more so is the forcible impressment of such citizens by any form of 
conscription. In the country which has generally held the primacy of 
civilisation since the disruption of the Roman Empire, military service: 
has long been disliked—it would not be too much to say abhorred. 
At the restoration of the Bourbons, the conscription was abolished as 
the most acceptible boon that could be granted to the nation. It had 
to be resumed within three years, because without it even the small 
army of those days could not be kept up to its proper strength. To. 
draw a ‘bad number” was always regarded as the greatest calamity 
that could befall any youth whose parents could not afford to buy him 
off. After the war of 1870, Frenchmen, as good patriots, submitted to 
universal military service as the indispensable condition not only 
of recovering their lost provinces, but even of preserving the independ- 
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ence of the soil that remained to them. But none the more has the 
decline of warlike spirit among Frenchmen been arrested. No one 
remains in the army as a private soldier a day longer than he is 
obliged. In backward Germany a sufficient supply of veteran non- 
commissioned officers is afforded by re-enlisted men. In France the 
sergeant’s stripes do not induce time-expired men to re-enlist, and 
even the prospect of a commission (which exists in France but not 
in Germany) tempts very few. The want of experienced non-com- 
missioned officers is the weak, perhaps a fatally weak, spot in the 
present French army. 

Until lately the individual distaste for military life did not abate 
the collective resolve of the French nation to keep prepared for the war 
of revenge. But the Russian alliance has had an effect which was not 
foreseen. While that alliance secures France from a new German 
invasion, it forbids her to hope for the recovery of her lost provinces. 
The removal of both the motives which induced Frenchmen to submit 
to their burdensome military system has been immediately followed 
by signs that they are weary of it, especially of the annual four weeks’ 
training imposed upon reservists. Attacks upon it, which a year 
or two ago would not have been admitted into any journal, and which 
would’ certainly not be tolerated in Germany, are now loud and 
numerous. 

In a country with the population of England, it is not wonderful 
that some 30,000 recruits per annum are forthcoming, though whether 
that supply can be increased by better pay remains to be seen. The 
number of youths who dislike regular work, or by reason of their 
character and habits cannot obtain it, is certainly much greater than 
30,000. Formerly such material drifted, or in war time was swept, 
into armies in any numbers that were required, and under the old 
cruel discipline it was made efficient. The famous infantry of Frederick 
the Great was, says the late Sir George Pomeroy Colley, ‘largely 
composed of foreigners, deserters, and vagabonds of all kinds.’”” The 
English army of the last century, according to the same authority, 
was not raised only by voluntary enlistment; ‘‘ in war time the ranks 
were also filled by released debtors, pardoned criminals, and impressed 
paupers and vagrants.”  Wellington’s army in the Peninsula con- 
tained such ‘elements in no inconsiderable numbers. Our recruiting 
service is now more fastidious and therefore finds its task more diffi- 
cult. The conditions it has to offer are infinitely superior to what 
they were in Wellington’s time; but the class from which recruits are 
drawn has also become more fastidious. 

It seems to be assumed by all the disputants who are now making 
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themselves heard, that to produce an adequate supply of recruits 
nothing is wanted but increased pay. They do not perceive the grow- 
ing aversion of the labouring class to a soldier’s life, or recognise 
its causes. A hundred, or even fifty years ago, the poor still looked 
upon themselves as born to obey. They took it as natural that they 
should show deference to a man of higher social position, even if they 
were not in his service. They did not rebel against his interference 
with their personal concerns, or resent his peremptory or even con- 
tumelious language. Their relation to him might, in the eye of the 
law, be one purely of contract. But they had not got completely rid 
of the feeling that it was also one of status. The lapse of a generation 
or two has made a vast change in this respect. The youth of the 
present day, whether he is steady or a ne’er-do-well, thinks a great 
deal of his independence, and stands much on his dignity. He resents 
peremptory orders. He sees that as a soldier he will have to submit 
to restrictions on his liberty which he would have spurned when 
a schoolboy. He is exposed to humiliating inspections as to his 
personal cleanliness; and yet I have been told that if he is found in 
possession of a toothbrush it is taken away from him, and that he 
is not allowed to carry a photograph on his person. He must not 
“answer back.’’ He cannot throw up his employment. If his superior 
officer is a tyrant he must bear it patiently. Passive, unquestioning 
and instantaneous obedience is expected from the soldier, and I dare 
say it is the first essential for military purposes. But this is just what 
the young man who has had his education in a board school, and 
knows that he can belong to a trade union and become an elector if he 
chooses, is not inclined to give. If adventurous and indisposed to 
regular work he used to enlist. Now he goes to Klondyke. 

These are the causes which deprive the army of the class of recruits 
it used to obtain. Men of another and better stamp have always kept 
out of it for other and better reasons, and they are not likely to join it 


now. Eprror. 


“LEST WE FORGET.” 
Tur infatuation for increase of Empire at any cost which seems to be 
driving our people down a steep place into the sea, draws inspiration 
from many sources, We may not suppose it to be prompted entirely 
or even mainly by national vainglory. There are sober people who 
believe that trade follows the flag and that we must add to the Empire 
to support our population, just as there are other sober and good 
people who hold it to be our plain duty to proselytise A to’ 
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-administer the affairs of backward races. We would refer readers of 
this review to a short article by Lord Farrer in the January number 
-of Concord, the organ of the Peace Society, entitled ‘‘ Lest we forget.” 

Lord Farrer asks, ‘‘ Does trade follow the Flag?” and his answer 
is taken from the Board of Trade Blue-Books. He says :— 


‘Ts it true that in order to trade we must exercise dominion? Let the 
‘following figures answer. They are taken from a very valuable return 
C. 8,211, 1896, called Comparative Trade Statistics, pp. 73, 74. 1854 was the 
vearliest year in which we have trustworthy statistics of imports and exports. 
The average annual value of our imports in the five years ending 1859 was 
169 millions sterling, of which 76°5 per cent. was from foreign countries, 
-and 23°5 per cent. from British possessions. The average annual value of 
-our imports in the five years ending 1894 was 419 millions sterling, of 
which 77:1 per cent. was from foreign countries and 22°9 per cent. from 
British possessions. The average annual value of our exports in the five 
‘years ending 1859 was 140 millions sterling of which 71°6 per cent. was to 
foreign countries, and 28°4 per cent. to British possessions. The average 
annual value of our exports in the five years ending 1894 was 296 millions 
sterling, of which 71:2 per cent. was to foreign countries, and 28'8 to 
British possessions. Our whole trade had during this period increased 
‘from 309 millions to 715 millions; but the proportions of that trade carried 
‘on with foreign countries and with the rest of the Empire had remained 
about the same. Notwithstanding the immense increase of trade, not- 
withstanding great changes in the distribution of the trade, notwithstanding 
‘the expansion of the Empire, notwithstanding hostile tariffs, the proportion 
-of our trade carried on within the Empire was about one quarter of our 
whole trade at the beginning of the period: continued about one quarter 
-during the whole period, and remained about one quarter at the end of the 
period.”’ 


These figures are surely worth consideration, and should check the 
-eagerness of those who are ever ready, as Lord Farrer says, ‘‘to 
go on conquering the world in order that we may feed our people.” 
“The obvious moral would seem to be that prudence and wise care for 
-our material interest urge us ‘“‘to remain at peace and to encourage 
‘the freest intercourse with all nations” rather than to add vast 
‘tracts to our Empire at the ends of the earth. 

The further question of how far we are justified in governing 
“backward peoples against their wish—even if we believe it to be for 
‘their good—is vital to the consideration of the subject, and we may 
supplement that question by another—what is for their good? It is 
‘hard to believe that we can wisely impose our highly systematised 
form of government upon races whose history and religious systems 
have in no way fitted them to receive it. What becomes of that 
gradual evolution from within which alone can constitute true pro- 
gress? and even if we suppose that from the material point of view a 
certain progress can be won, what becomes of spiritual progress? It 
would seem that all natural development must be arrested, and that 
the virility of a race must be impaired if not destroyed by arbitrary 
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imposition of force from without. Spiritual and intellectual liberty 
is surely as necessary to the life of a nation as it is of an individual,. 
and nations like individuals must, it would seem, find their own 
salvation, and find it in their own way. We all know what became of . 
the Britons when the Roman legions withdrew from these islands. Was- 

it not well for the world that the Empire and civilisation of the ancient 
Egyptians did not subjugate and absorb the fierce race that went out. 
from their borders if the old legends be true? It seems strange, a 
hundred years after the French Revolution, that men should still be 
debating the old problems of national independence and national 
liberty. How can we tell what mankind loses in manliness, in art, 
and that aroma of national life which each nation contributes to the 
sum of humanity by the constant process going on around us of the 
large swallowing up the small, the strong absorbing the weak? The 
field of morality is constantly growing. Men have not long learnt the- 
injustice of slave labour. They have not yet learned how to moralise- 
free labour. They are slowly learning their duty towards their humble 
fellow workers in the animal kingdom; they have still to learn the 
duty of the strong towards the weak among the nations—the differ- 
ence between the right hand of brotherhood and the discipline enforced 
by military occupation. E. B. Harrison. 


THE, POSITIVE STANDARD OF DUTY: 


Tue reader may fairly claim from any treatise on religion or om 
ethics, an answer to two questions—first: what is the duty of man ?— 
secondly: why should man do that duty ?—first: what is the standard 
of morality ?—secondly: what is the sanction of morality? A few 
remarks will here be made on the former of these two questions. 
History assures us that all nations that ever attained greatness, 
held firmly to some standard of morality. The Romans, for instance, 
would have told us that the duty of man consisted in the service of 
the State; that a Roman’s duty lay in making all possible efforts 
and sacrifices for the maintenance and improvement of Rome, just as. 
it is the function of the hand or foot or eye to endure and perform all 
that is necessary for the welfare of the body as a whole. The 
Christian standard of morality was stated at first to be that a man 
should love God with all his heart and soul and mind and strength, 
and his neighbour as himself; in later times it took the more precise: 
form that a man should glorify God, not only by being a faithful 
member of the true Church, but also by practising self-control and 
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beneficence, and by saving his own soul together with the souls of as. 
many others as possible. The words good and bad should never be 
used arbitrarily; they should be used according as the things in 
question answer some well chosen tests. Hence when Paul called 
himself chief of sinners, no doubt he felt that he was so; still, on 
applying practical tests, we find that he ranks high amongst the 
saints, his very self-reproachfulness being an additional grace of 
character. So also many who, judged by practical tests, have been 
but poor creatures in morality, have lived enjoying the high approval 
of a complaisant conscience. 

If we glance at the animal world, we naturally find a few indica-- 
tions of the higher social life of Man. For instance, it is the function 
of every species of animals to maintain, and even increase itself. For 
the preservation of the race certain qualities are very useful, such as. 
fertility, strength, swiftness, industry, courage, care of offspring, 
prudence. Hence, in view of the above-mentioned function, we may 
call an animal good in so far as it possesses those very definite qualities. 
that tend towards the preservation of the race. Now Duty has been 
defined by Mr. Pierre Laffitte as the function of a free organ. The liver 
is an organ of the human body, but it is not a free organ, being 
governed despotically by the central nervous system. Hence we say 
that it is the liver’s function, not its duty, to store up for the body’s 
needs a kind of starch called glycogen. But man, being a free organ 
of the body politic, has duties to perform, not functions; he is free to 
do them or neglect them as he chooses; whence it readily follows 
that the political organism is far less closely compacted than the 
animal organism. 

In the attack made in the eighteenth century upon the Christian 
system the standard of Morality was considerably lowered, an act being 
judged right or wrong according as it was approved or disapproved by 
the conscience of the agent. In other words, all external tests of duty 
were repudiated. But naturally under the Religion of Humanity 
greater strictness prevails; and we come into line with the best 
traditions of the past. Thus our standard of duty is the maintenance 
and improvement of Humanity, evidently the fitting development of the 
old Roman ideal. This is by no means so simple as it sounds; the 
welfare of Humanity depends much upon the healthy condition of the 
Countries that constitute her, of the Families that constitute each 
Country, nay even of the individuals whose alliance and succession 
constitute each family. Hence the service of Humanity involves, 
amongst other things, much devotion to Country and Family, much 
service of individual neighbours and even some care of oneself, 
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especially of one’s own moral health. Nor is the complexity of the 
-gervice the only difficulty ; most questions of our life involve questions 
.of time; the opportunity and necessity of action come suddenly, and 
we can hardly ever consider any action of ours in its remote ethical 
bearings before the time for its performance is gone by. Hence for 
our moral guidance we have always felt the need of simple rules of 
-action, and we rightly believe in the high value of what are called 
good principles, which can be quickly applied without too much diffi- 
-culty, when the time for action comes. The best known ancient type 
of these is the Jewish Decalogue ; but similar types may be found in 
what are called the codes of honour of various associations. Now the 
moral law is of such high social importance, that collections of moral 
principles exist among tribes and nations that differ much from one 
another; and it is of great significance that there is such close agree- 
ment through all times and in all places as to what these principles 
-are. It may be that sometimes these principles are not elastic enough 
+o meet certain peculiar cases ; still it is better to obey them too much 
than too little. As examples of these principles we may cite the 
inculeation of the chief virtues: Courage, Prudence, Temperance, 
.Justice (the cardinal virtues of Polytheism), Charity and Purity 
(favourite virtues of Christianity), and Truthfulness (eminent in the 
world of science). The elevation of these qualities to the rank of 
virtues was not inconsiderately done; it rested upon a sound observa- 
tion of human nature and human society. All of them can be 
rigorously proved to conduce to the welfare of Humanity; and if 
-anyone doubts, let him take the trouble to investigate. Much the 
same may be said about the use of the Nautical Almanac by 
mariners. No one professes that that book is divinely inspired ; its 
statements rest on the careful observations and calculations of many 
men whom we are free to trust or to doubt. Again and again those 
statements are rudely tested by the mariner on his voyage; and it is 
understood that if the mariner doubts them, he may take the 
trouble to make the observations and calculations himself, when- 
-ever he likes. In point of fact he accepts the Almanac reverently, 
-and acts in faith on its principles. Such also is undoubtedly the 
normal position of man with regard to the moral world. He steers 
his course by the help of certain clear and brief moral principles the 
foundations of which he will never fully know; but his experience of 
life will teach him much concerning their value in the service of 
Humanity. Through the storm of Action (as Geethe calls it) these 
moral principles, firmly and faithfully held, will lead him safely ; 
whereas without them he would have lived either a weak and 
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inconsistent life or a life of irreligion, systematically corrupt. At the- 
same time the servant of Humanity, while following closely his. 
several moral principles, should always feel that he follows them as: 
means, not as ends; as means, that is, towards the real and effectual. 
service of Humanity. The positive principles of morality have not 
the imperious and absolute character of Divine commands; but truth, 
while less pretentious, is really more persuasive than fiction; and the- 
old-fashioned statement Thus saith the Lord was always exposed to the- 
obvious retort Well, I do not hear him. Nor can we expect any 
revolution in the world from the establishment of the Positive 
standard; for even in prechristian times the chief moral principles 
had already been inculeated. But probably some struggles, which. 
are of doubtful issue now, will be turned to victories, some victories. 
will be turned to triumphs, some defeats will be averted. For instance, 
the Religion of Humanity has a mission of peace, social peace and 
international peace. The maintenance and improvement of Humanity 
involves assuredly that this mission be fulfilled. Comte by his deep. 
and competent sympathy not only with foreign nations of the West,. 
but also with the black and yellow races, has taught us, as no other 
master has taught his disciples, how closely all nations may be bound. 
together in Humanity under the presidence of the Religion of 
Humanity; he has also taught us, in opposition to Plato, that a state. 
need not consist of two separate states, that of the rich and that of the 
poor, but that the proletariate may be really incorporated into modern 
society, and cast off the last remnant of its servile origin. On these- 
two points, to take only two instances, the acceptance of the Positivist 
standard of duty is very likely to change the aspect of the present 
struggles and to establish victory on the right side. But there is. 
great fertility of moral good connected with any improvement in the 
moral standard ; and it is hard to assign limits to the social good that 
may result from the improvement brought by the Religion of 
Humanity. CHARLES GASKELL HiGGrnson. 


PAS eA Oh sAg bes. 


Is the position of the Moral Instruction League quite clear? At the 
meeting at St. Martin’s Hall on December 7, many wise and true 
things were said; but while all the speakers seemed to take for granted 
a universal agreement throughout the whole range of morality, they 
were unable to agree among themselves on a one-page manifesto. 
In fact, it was very obvious that two contradictory principles were 
struggling for the mastery. On the one side, we were told that only 
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those things about which every one was agreed should be taught at 
the public expense; on the other, we were urged to include in the 
moral curriculum the abandonment of imperial aggression and the 
union of the workers of all nations against the hated capitalist. Now 
there are, no doubt, certain moral principles which are generally 
accepted ; but these are very far from covering the whole field of 
morals. If it is wrong to teach Theology at the expense of the 
Positivists, why is it right to teach the union of the workers at the 
expense of Individualists, or the gospel of thrift and self-help at the 
expense of Socialists ? 

Is it not time, in common honesty, for the Moral Instruction 
League to decide on which principle it takes its stand. Does it say, 
In the schools of the State there should be taught only that on which 
there is general agreement; therefore we object to the Bible, and 
demand instead instruction in the simpler rules of morality? Or, 
does it say, We object to the Bible as something unsuitable in itself ; 
you are in the right, as long as you have a majority, in imposing it on 
us; when we are in a majority we have something much better which 
we shall impose on you? The two principles are not only distinct— 
they are contradictory; they can only be supported by opposite 
arguments; and they tend to different results—in the one case, to 
teaching the moral truths on which we are already agreed; in the 
other, in the imposition of the doctrine which commends itself to the 
majority, whether it be Christian or Secularist, Socialist or Indivi- 
dualist, for the glory of Empire, or the peace of the world. 

S. H. Swuywy. 


The Federation of Engineering Employers’ Associations has now a 
precious and unique opportunity of taking the first step towards that 
better organisation of industry which Positivism advocates. Let it 
establish itself in permanence not for the mere purpose—a narrow and 
selfish purpose—of resisting the aggressions of labour, but with the 
larger aim of regulating the trade in the interest of the community, of 
which the workers are by far the largest part. The Federation is said 
to possess means of exercising a powerful pressure on employers. Let 
it use this power to check those practices of the more grasping among 
their number which the more public-spirited disapprove, but are now 
compelled by anarchical competition to imitate. If the Federation 
cultivated a good understanding with the Trade Unions such whole- 
some discipline would easily be established. 


* * * * 


_ The experiment of an organisation of industry by those who also 
wield political power will sooner or later be made. As yet it is in the 
power of the present directors of industry to elect whether this 
experiment shall be conducted by themselves or democratically. The 
triumph of the latter alternative would speedily involve all classes 
alike in economic and political ruin, Yet to that we shall come unless 
those who now have the management of capital—their own or other 
people’s—are wise and patriotic in time, and assume the full political 
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responsibilities which the control of wealth imposes upon them. Let 
the Employers’ Federation now take the first step in this direction by 
showing that they mean to deal with the labour problem as statesmen, 
and not as mere profit-mongers. 


* * * *% 


The suggestion made by the principal journal taking the side of 
the A. 8. E. that its members would go back to work with the 
intention of effecting individually that limitation of output which 
they had been unable to impose collectively, was not only a serious 
imputation on their good faith, but most injurious to their interests 
at the present moment. For its only effect could be to deter 
employers from finding places for members of the society—a matter 
which in many cases will be difficult enough as it is. 

* * % * 

Every friend of France must be afflicted by the spectacle now 
presented by that country. Whether Dreyfus was guilty of the odious 
crime imputed to him is a question on which I offer no opinion, 
because | have no means of forming one. But there can no longer 
be any doubt that his trial was conducted with gross unfairness. It 
is not denied (1) that of the five experts—called in not by the prisoner 
but by the Court Martial itself—two were of opinion that the famous 
memorandum was not in his hand-writing; and (2) that he was con- 
victed on other evidence which has never been made public, and which, 
in defiance of express law, was not communicated to him or his 
counsel. This is what comes of trials conducted, not by trained judges, 
but by stupid and prejudiced soldiers, ignorant and careless of the 
first principles of justice. 


All this was bad enough; but now we see the Government doing 
everything in its power to avoid the new investigation which is 
demanded by all fair-minded persons. This is disgraceful to Repub- 
lican statesmen, and warrants the suspicion that what they are trying 
to conceal is not something the disclosure of which would displease a 
foreign power—a wholly insufficient reason, even if it were credible— 
but their own cowardly complicity in indefensible proceedings. Their 
majorities in the Chamber on this question have been obtained by the 
votes of the Ralliés and Clericals. The Jew-baiting mob is com- 
posed of elements to which any pretext for disorder is welcome. The 
name of patriotism is defiled when it is invoked to hush up judicial 
crimes. Unless justice be done, and done openly, the very existence 
of the Republic will be endangered. 

Let us not forget, however, that in our own country last year an 
undoubtedly guilty and vastly more dangerous criminal than Dreyfus 
was tried before a committee of politicians, instead of at the Old Bailey 
as he should have been; that a scandalous failure of justice was the 
result; and that both front benches of the House of Commons agreed 
to hush it up for reasons precisely similar to those which are now 
actuating the Méline Ministry. 
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Opposition to the Soudan expedition was quieted down by the 
solemn assurance that Egypt would pay for it, and that it should be 
pushed only as far as there was no serious resistance. With these 
promises many of the Liberal party were only too willing to be- 
silenced. Almost from the first England has had to find the money, 
and the untrustworthy Egyptian army having been pushed so far 
forward that it is in imminent danger, several British regiments are 
now being despatched to bear the brunt of the campaign. We have not 
_ yet done with the war on the Indian frontier, which has been a costly 
failure. Troops continue to be sent out to support Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
quarrelsome policy in both West and South Africa, And now, most 
important of all, Sir M. Hicks Beach openly threatens France and 
Russia with war if they pursue their evident designs in China. The: 
addition of 15,000 soldiers to the army—if they can be got—will not 
go far to meet all these demands upon it. 

* * * * 


The late Mrs. Edward Truelove, who died on January 14, at the 
age of eighty-four, married Mr. Truelove in 1840, who, like herself, 
was a disciple of Robert Owen. They cast in their lot with the 
Owenite settlement at Tytherley, and remained there till the failure of 
that experiment five years later. Mrs. Truelove was a woman of high 
courage and ardent public spirit, as the wife of such a man as Edward 
Truelove needed to be. During the later years of her life she took 
a keen interest in Positivism, though she never lost her faith in Owen, 
whom she regarded as her ‘‘ social father.” The address at her grave- 
in Highgate Cemetery was delivered by Dr. Kaines. I was glad to see- 
that her venerable husband, now in his 89th year, looked well and 
strong. His many Positivist friends, though disapproving of some of 
his opinions, will always retain a deep respect and regard for him, as 
they did for his devoted wife. 


As the present number of the Posztivist Review will have gone 
to press before the situation in China has been discussed at the 


Positivist Society, on January 28, the treatment of that subject is. 
deferred. Eprror. 


NO: Ta Ese 


Sunday Meetings at Newton Hall, Fleur-de-Lis Court, Fetter L t 

On the Sundays in February Mr. F. 8. Marvin will leseare gen “ee ee 
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In the ideal of Auguste Comte it was proposed as a general custom for 
the future that the first day of each year should be reserved for turning 
our thoughts towards mankind considered as a whole, and our own 
relations, as nations or individuals, thereto. I take that to be the 
practical meaning of his institution of a Festival or Day of Humanity 
(a phrase which, like so many others, sounds grandiloquent in English, 
though not in French). In the same way, he proposed to reserve the 
last day of each year to remind us of those who were no more—in our 
homes, in our country, in our common race—and he named it the Day 
of All the Dead, not so much a day of mourning, though it must be 
that at times, but a day of Memory, of gratitude, of love. 

This noble suggestion appeals to the practical sense as much as to 
the imagination and the heart; and, apart from anything formal or 
special to Positivism, it might well become a practical habit amongst 
serious men. Indeed, if we consider it, something of the kind has 
long been familiar as a recognised custom in this country and in others. 
All over the civilised world men are wont, at the close of each year, to 
take stock of loss and gain, to form a record, an obituary, of the year, 
and to compare it generally with the past. And at the opening of a 
New Year they are wont to look forward, to make new resolves, ex- 
change good wishes; and too often, in feeble and conventional ways, 
they do try to rise to something above the immediate hour and their 
personal selves. They seldom do this in any very large, human, or 
religious way. Now, all that Comte proposed was to do this in a 
systematic and religious spirit. 
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In the conventional, stunted sense of the term religtous—1.e., repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, and yearning for the bliss of Heaven—this 
is not very easy to do. The gulf between our social or international 
duty and the transcendental joys of Paradise, is not often bridged over 
by the practical mind. And the idea springs up that Religion and 
Politics, Religion and Business, Religion and Science, Religion and 
Literature, aré things in opposed and independent spheres which can 
never coincide. The essential aim of Positivism is to make Politics, 
Industry, Science, and Art again religious by showing that Religion 
rests on Knowledge of real things, and has as its mission to develop 
our real life on this earth. 

Hence a practice has grown up with us in this place of regarding 
the opening of another year as the natural season for taking a general 
survey of public things and of the more urgent problems of the day, 
not from the point of view of party debate or local interest, but from 
that of permanent and solid human progress. It is thought profane or 
indecent for a preacher of the Gospel to meddle with any such problem 
as an economic or an international war; and if he is suffered to allude 
to any public question at all, he is expected to re-echo the official view 
with vague benedictions, just as the humble address of the loyal Com- 
mons is the echo of the gracious Speech from the throne. That is 
thought to be implied in the Scripture maxim—‘‘ My Kingdom is not 
of this world.” Now, if the Religion of Humanity is ever to have any 
Kingdom at all, it is necessarily that of this world, and not of a world 
which is all Conjecture and Controversy. And so, when we turn our 
thoughts towards Humanity in its amplest sense, Past, Present, and to 
Come, we inevitably ask ourselves—how does our conduct, at home 
and abroad, stand in the light of Human Happiness and Progress ? 

That is what we need, in all our private, social, national tempta- 
tions to selfishness and wrong,—a fixed, real, and undisputed standard 
of human Happiness and Progress outside ourselves, our own class, our 
own country: a standard of this earth, not of a conceivable Heaven. 
Whilst our pride and sense of moral duty is bounded by our families, 
or by our order, or a particular nation (which often means only our 
family or our order writ large), it is easy to imagine that our desires 
are noble and meritorious, whilst they are spreading mischief and ruin 
broadcast. Test them by the purer, wider light of Humanity, and we 
see how narrow and mean they look. The unscrupulous trader, who 
ruins his competitors in the race by sharp practice and grinds his 
employed without scruple, satisfies his own conscience by the maxim of 
the philosopher of Chicago—‘ Do others or they will do you”! The 
king who is ready to deluge the earth in blood and to oppress nations 
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wholesale in order to extend his own Empire and win personal fame, 
dignifies his acts of rapine as patriotism and national glory. Many 
~ millions to-day in all countries, Christian or Heathen, have no idea of 
duty outside their own persons or families. Very large classes think 
. anything fair or moral which promises victory to their own order. 
They may be employers or employed: the spirit is the same. And a 
growing tendency of our age in most races is to think anything fair 
and moral which promises victory to their own nation. We are told 
that it is unpractical and maudlin to look to any larger standard, The 
wrong-doer may make the most he can out of that sneer. Measure 
him by reference to Human Happiness and Progress in the sum, and 
we see him as he is. A series of successful ‘‘ corners”? may make 
' a colossal fortune, but it does not add to the wealth of the world. To 
foment a war between classes may seem glory to rich or to poor, to 
* capitalist or to workman, but it does not increase the general happiness 
or progress. And none but the remnant of a party of fire-eaters to-day 
‘considers Napoleon a patriot. 

The essential scheme of Positivism (and it may almost be summed 
up in this), is to make this appeal to Human Happiness and Progress 
not casual, subordinate, and vague as it now is, but continual, syste- 
matic, religious. And by religious, I mean an appeal that rests not 
only on the profoundest truth we know, but also on the dominant con- 
science we feel. The good of Humanity in a general sense is a per- 
fectly real and ascertainable fact. In its more general principles (apart 
from special applications) it admits now of no dispute. Gambling (in 
all its various forms) oppressing the weak, grinding the poor, wars of 
conquest and glory—are often justified from the point of view of the 
person, class, or nation. At the judgment-seat of Humanity they 

-admit of no defence. 

The conventional answer to all this is, that the appeal is to God 
and the Judgment that awards Heaven or Hell to the immortal soul. 
In this place we have never denied these assertions ; and if we found 
them having practical effect still, we should need no other sanction. 
There were times when these mysterious beliefs meant the same thing 

-to all men, and when competent interpreters existed to explain and 
-enforce them. But Heaven and Hell have now become pious opinions, 
and are no longer binding powers; and the Will of God is too often 
supposed. to mean whatever each of us vehemently wills himself. 
“God and my right” is now the motto not only of the English 
| sovereigns, but of every sovereign on earth ; and, round Europe across 
from Japan to the Pacific, everyone who goes forth to kill confides 
in the peculiar mercy of Heaven. Nor is it the motto of sovereigns 
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alone. In all things, public or private, in business, in politics, in war, 
in things national or international, we all feel it far easier to believe: 
that we have the goodwill of Heayen on our side than that we have 
the approval of our neighbours; and we take far more pains to make 
sure of public opinion than we do to make sure of the Recording” 
Angel. He, men think, is a just as well as gracious being, who knows 
all our excellent intentions and our imperative motives. He will not 
be severe on us like the censorious world. Besides, we shall not see 
him, men flatter themselves, for years and years—perhaps—who knows? 
—it is only a parable after all. The Nineteenth Century has out- 
grown any literal Hell-fire. 

In the state of chaos and vagueness to which in these days the 
Will of Heaven and the Day of Judgment have been melted down, we: 
hold that, without denying their efficacy for those who can really rule. 
their lives by them, we need the conception of Humanity as the 
practical measure of right and wrong in all our relations, social, 
national, and international alike. And we who meet here will con- 
tinue to make it the uniform standard of conduct for men and 
nations, for classes and races, seeking to view society and politics in 
the light of a human religion. The revolt which instinctively arises 
when Theology attempts to intrude on the sphere of practical life is. 
natural enough. Theology affected to judge men by a divine revela- 
tion of which it had the key, and its interpreters pretended to a special 
consecration, superseding both evidence and reason. Humanity lays 
no claim to revelation, consecration, or any superhuman gift, either 
superior to that of men of the world, or independent of argument and 
knowledge. It asks nothing but that human things shall be looked on 
as the concern of the human race. 

In spite of the renewed activity of ecclesiasticism in all its varied 
forms—a revival which is the natural result of the temporary prestige of 
~ Wealth, Empire, and Militarism—the growth of the Ethical sanction 
as displacing the Theological is very marked and singularly persistent. 
Agnosticism as a sufficient creed about the ultimate problems of human 
life is quietly dying down, as all barren negations must die down. 
Positivists, of course, are Agnostics in method, so far as they are 
required to answer the mystical problems of Theology. But they can- 
not accept the label of Agnosticism, because they do not rest in that 
profession of ignorance. The true Agnostic says, when confronted 
with the religious problem—‘‘I do not know—and that ends the 
matter!” The Positivist says (and hence his name)—‘‘ I do know a 
certain solution for the problem of religion. TI believe it, and I rest in 
it!” And Hthicism makes something of the same answer to Agnos- 
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ticism. Ethicism is taking its place, in a variety of forms, and under 
many different schools and teachers. We welcome them all, and wish 
them continual enlargement and success. Ethicism, i.c., the principle 
of taking the Ethical or moral sanction as the ultimate standard of 
appeal in human things, is an immense advance upon the barren 
negations of Agnosticism. The Agnostic winds up all debate on the 
momentous problem of Man’s destiny by the strident assertion—“ I 
don’t know!” The Ethicist motto, on the other hand, is this: ‘I 
know that Man’s Destiny is to work out the moral law by means of a 
scientific code of ethic.” 

This is an immense advance, both philosophically and morally, for 
it is the positive appeal to the moral law as supreme, and that is an 
appeal to the human, visible, and terrestrial sanction. But this is 
Positivism—wminus its systematic philosophy: it is Positivism in the 
spontaneous form, undogmatic and uncodified no doubt, but with the 
essential elements, both intellectual and emotional. And this is pecu- 
liarly true of the latest phase that Ethicism has taken—that of Ethical 
Religion, a phase which has recently been urged with a power of per- 
suasion and with a religious earnestness greater than that given to any 
non-theological scheme in my memory. In Ethical Religion we find 
combined the two elements which we here have all along contended 
are both indispensable. These are—first a basis of real, human, 
demonstrable science soon to be crowned by the over-mastering fervour 
of reverence, awe, and love. I hail the rise of a genuine Ethical 
Religion with deep satistaction and hope. To the Theologian we have 
always said: ‘We crave for proof, not for your revelations, or your 
fancies, or your hopes.” To the Agnostic we have said: ‘‘ We want 
certainties and realities, not the denial of conundrums.” To the 
Ethicist we have said: ‘“‘Yes; the moral law is good; but it will 
never stand the strain of the world without the fervour, reverence, 
love that can only be given by a genuine religion.” And at last 
out of this Ethical ferment there has been evolved this higher phase— 
Ethical Religion. 

Now Ethical Religion is so young and so interesting a form of 
thought that I wish to offer it welcome and sympathy, instead of 
criticism. I look on it as inchoate and spontaneous Positivism; and T 
will simply indicate in a very few words where I think our differences 
would arise, if we came to contrast it with systematic Positivism, even 
quite apart from the special science, sociology, and philosophy of 
Auguste Comte. Ethical Religion, as I understand it, asserts in the 
first place the supremacy of the moral law as the ultimate standard ot 
all human conduct. That I recognise as scientific, practical, real. 
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That is to appeal to Humanity and the judgment of right and wrong” 
that Humanity in the ages has evolved. And then, the New Church of - 
Ethical Religion most rightly. insists on the supremacy of the moral 
law being invested and consecrated with a spirit of fervour, reverence, 
and love which can only mean religion and which religion alone can. 
give. So far we too in this place entirely agree ; and we concentrate 
that fervour, reverence, and love on the noblest real existence which 
we can find on this earth—Humanity in the Past, the Present, and the- 
Future. 

But the new Church of Ethical Religion, as I understand it, would 
direct our religious emotions back again to the Universe in a vague 
way, and in a still more mystical way, to the origin of the Universe. 
But this is simply what the orthodox theologies profess to do. And I 
must say that they do it with much more distinctness and far ampler 
resources. And to repeat it is simply to lead us back again to Ortho- 
doxy, a surrender of the intellect which Agnostics, Ethicists, and 
Positivists all consistently refuse tomake. By re-introducing Theology 
or the Order of the Kosmos, under new names, the New Church of 
Ethical Religion cuts its own scheme in half and sets one half against 
the other. The ethical, the scientific, human, practical side of its 
scheme gets no consecration or power from its religious side—for that 
leads the believer away on to the hypothetical, superhuman, mystical, 
world of which the Athanasian Creed and Papal Infallibility form the 
extreme types. On the other hand, the religious side with all its 
fervour, reverence, and love is left in the air as completely as it is in 
the dreamiest Deism, without any kind of demonstrable basis or really: 
scientific support. The Ethic is proveable ; the religion is problematical, 
and even (according to the philosophy on which it relies) not to be: 
grasped in terms of human reason. The Ethic may be demonstrable 
and real: the religion may be sublime and transcendental: but as. 
they are not m pari materia, not in the same sphere or plane of thought, 
they can give each other no natural support. This is not to reconcile 
Science and Religion—to found a religious science or a scientific 
religion. It is only to yoke together two incommensurable elements, 
which cannot be stated in terms of each other, or in any common term, 
and then to declare that the problem is solved, that the fusion of 
Science and Religion is complete. Not so: Religion, in this assump ~ 
tion, consecrates only that about which Science has not a word to say. 
And Science admits that it cannot prove any single 
Creed on which such Religion rests. 

T am well aware that the Kantian philosophy asserts the identity. 
Tt assures us that the moral law is the will of God, that practical 
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devotion to the moral law is the Eternal scheme of the Universe 
decreed from the origin of all things by its Infinite and All-wise 
Creator. I do not deny these tremendous dogmas: I only ask for the 
proof of them. I fail to see any proof: I fail even to understand them. 
I have learned from Kant himself that the Finite cannot grasp the 
Infinite, and that the creature of the Present cannot apprehend Begin- 
ning out of Nothing. It does not carry us any further if we add to a 
demonstrable certainty an unintelligible inconceivability. There are 
minds which this may attract by its glamour; but it does not super- 
sede the Orthodox Revelation. It rather leads us back to it again. 

The religion of Humanity, on the other hand, effects a real recon- 
ciliation of Science and Religion—whereby they give and receive 
strength and beauty—both being directed to the same ideal, and both 
treating the same subject. Science proves the canons of human duty ; 
and shows that (so far from being innate or divinely revealed from all 
Kternity) they have been slowly evolved by civilisation and the enlarged 
conscience of Mankind. The moral law, then, as understood by 
scientific sociology and ethics, so far from- being superhuman and 
eternal, has had a slow and precarious growth, and is continually 
changing from age to age. And Religion invests Humanity with 
consecration as the supreme arbiter of Human Duty ; though, like Duty, 
Humanity is constantly growing, enlarging, and improving. Religion 
throws round Humanity a halo, based on science and issuing in con- 
duct—a fervour, a reverence, a love—that no conception of Ethic as 
scientific law could possibly attain. In the Positivist Synthesis there 
are not two supremes—one being the True, the other the Sublime. In 
the new Ethical Diastasis there are two supremes, two ultimate 
appeals, and naturally incommensurable, irreconcilable, incompatible. 
One is what we know: the other is what we imagine and what we 
revere. In the religion of Humanity we revere that we do know—and 
we know that we do revere. 

One would like to have the counsels of the new Ethical Religion, 
or indeed of the old Orthodox Religion in any form, on the ruinous war 
that has long raged in the world of industry—one of the most dis- 
heartening of our time. It is for Prelates and Priests to invoke the 
mediation of the Holy Spirit. Those of us who are simple laymen can 
at best offer nothing but practical advice by the light of our human 
experience. As between Capital and Labour in general the Positivist 
doctrine has taken a firm stand in an intermediate position ; which, 
admitting, in their widest extension, the extreme claims of neither, 
offers a modus vivendi which ought to reconcile both. I doubt if any 
scheme of Economy, old or new, goes so far as that of Comte in insist- 
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ing on the personal appropriation of Capital as the indispensable con- 
dition of efficient Industry; and, in justifying the appropriation of 
Capital, he goes beyond the economic school in maintaining the free 
direction of Capital by the capitalist owner, not only as an economié 
necessity, but as an engine of high civilisation. Any form of collective 
ownership or of democratic management of masses of Capital—whether 
by the State, or by Municipalities, or by Labour associations— except 
for special purposes under peculiar conditions—any kind of Com- 
munism, Socialism, or Collectivism, which as a normal and general prin- 
ciple of society aims at replacing personal ownership and capitalist 
direction by collective ownership and democratic direction—this, as 
Comte holds, and as we hold, cuts at the root of industrial efficiency 
and industrial morality; for it must end in industrial tyranny and 
confusion. 

On the other hand, no Communist or Socialist can go beyond Comte 
in denouncing the monstrous evils of modern industrialism, the iniquities 
of unscrupulous competition, and the need for replacing the licence of 
Selfish Wealth by a paramount sense of Social Duty to be maintained 
and enforced by public opinion, morality, and religion. If Positivism 
would maintain the Capitalist in command of his capital, it is only to 
regard him as a Trustee in a moral, social, and religious sense ; and to 
force him by the whole weight of social pressure to act as a Trustee 
and as responsible to the public in his trust. We have too often 
enlarged on this view to make its further exposition at all needful 
now. Those who fancy that no one in actual command can be re- 
sponsible to the public may ask themselves if the general of an army 
in the field, or the captain of a ship on a voyage, is not at once in full 
command and yet liable to account for his acts. Private war, official 
corruption, public debauchery, cock-fighting, bear-baiting, and duel- 
ling, have all been put down, not so much by law as by education and 
by opinion. And ultimately, the Seven Devils will be exorcised out of 
Selfish Wealth by what I have ventured in this place to describe as the 
Moral and Religious Socialism taught by the Religion of Humanity. 

For nearly 40 years I have followed, with sympathy and hope, the 
steady progress of the Trades Unions as one of the instruments, partial 
and imperfect at the best, by which the abuses of Capitalism might be 
restrained and leavened by social morality. The Unionism that I knew 
and justified, accepted the Capitalist as a normal institution of society, 
and recognised his command of his capital as distinctly as a regiment 
recognises the authority of its colonel. Its function was to bring the 
combined force of the workers to treat on equal terms with the com- 
bined force which every mass of Capital necessarily represents. Its 
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aim was to make contracts to the mutual benefit and satisfaction of two 
parties, both being free and fairly equal. And then, to carry out those 
contracts with perfect good will and honesty, to the common advantage 
of employer and employed. 

It is heart-rending to those of us who regard Trade Unionism still 
as an indispensable institution of healthy Industry to witness a leading 
Trade Union drained of its savings, and practically brought to a 
collapse, by prolonging an obstinate conflict in which we can see no 
issue but in abject surrender. I do not pretend to discuss the details 
of this momentous dispute. But no one who understands the true 
solidarity of labour (which this very Lock-out so strikingly illustrates) 
can fail to see how far-reaching a shock must be caused to the very 
existence of Unionism by the collapse of the Amalgamated Engineers. 
It must shake the confidence in combination all over the civilised world. 
I shrink from any forecast as to its direct effect on similar societies. 
But I cannot believe that Unionism can ever in our time again be 
quite the same thing it was down to this disastrous year which has 
just closed. 

It is the more melancholy in that the conflict was at any rate 
formally precipitated by aggressive action on the part of the men, who 
demanded reduced hours without reduced wages by the tactics of 
partial strikes against selected firms. I am not going to pass any 
judgment on so technical a question, as whether or not this demand 
was justified by the state of the trade. Ihave maintained for thirty 
years the imperative necessity of reducing the hours of labour as a 
condition of moral and physical progress for the whole working class ; 
but I have never supported any attempt to win this vast boon of 
reduced hours by the tactics we have seen. And I believe that a 
permanent arrangement can only be made by mutual agreement, by a 
complete re-adjustment of the conditions of labour, and where costly 
machinery and plant is a large factor in production, by a scheme of 
double, or rather treble shifts. By this arrangement which I have 
advocated for twenty years, given the same output, the amount of plant 
and fixed capital may be reduced; the valuable machinery may be 
run continually like an ocean steamer, just as the fire-brigade, the 
police force, or the post-office, all of which work in relays practically 
without intermission, whilst wages could be increased, and hours of 
labour reduced out of the enormous saving effected by keeping 
machinery at work for twenty-four hours in lieu of only ten or eight. 

Be this as it nay, no impartial observer can believe that any 
adequate motive existed to risk the disastrous blow which has fallen on 
the whole cause of Labour in this most cruel war. The inexorable 
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logic of events has proved the demand to have been at the very least, 
economically speaking, ill-timed ; and if so, it was a political blunder 
of the first magnitude. To have forced on a contest wherein, as we all 
can now see, there was never a chahce of anything but failure, and 
where failure meant the collapse of a marvellous institution built up 
by the thrift and prudence of two generations of workmen—this 
is indeed a departure from all the sound traditions of Unionism as it 
was in the days of its best youth and manhood. 

We are told that the struggle is largely brought about by the 
advance of Socialism, and the infusion of a Socialist policy into the 
Union itself. I will not undertake to assert that either of these things. 
are true. But if they be so, it must end in the collapse of Unionism 
itself, as we are told the more violent Socialists exultingly proclaim. 
By Socialism, I mean the Militant Socialism imported from the Con- 
tinent, which systematically proclaims a warfare on private Capital as 
an institution, and denounces all private wealth as fraudulently filched 
from the manual producer. Socialism, in that sense, is the contra- 
dictory of Unionism; and its ascendancy must end in the downfall of 
Unionism. Unionism presupposes private Capital as a normal con- 
dition of Industry ; it regards it as its function to make a working 
alliance, and carry on the work in harmony together. Militant Socialism 
(as made in Germany) treats private Capital as public plunder; and, 
until Capital can be penalised by final extinction, this Socialism insists 
on Capital being paralysed and _ sterilised by every available 
device. 

The crazy sophistry on which this class-war is justified is equalled 
only by the ignorance and presumption which urges the working-classes 
to enter on this tremendous battle for their existence “with a light 
heart.” I will say nothing of foreign Socialism where, doubtless, the 
conditions are different; but, as one who now for forty years has 
studied the conditions of labour in England in all its forms, and who 
has felt the deepest sympathy with every thing that promised to 
amend those conditions—as one I make bold to say who has used up 
the best years of his life in toiling to serve that cause—I will give my 
opinion—that if English Socialism dreams that it can now make suc- 
cesstul war on Capital and break it by force, a more pitiable delusion 
never brought a people to destruction. Capital is now stronger than 
ever: and Labour is more divided than ever. The loose phrases of 
scheming politicians, the raving of braggart demagogues, will avail 
them as little as encouraging telegrams and Homeric leading articles 
availed the Greeks when they invaded Turkey. Public opinion will 
help them as little as the concert of Europe helped the Greeks to 
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conquer Macedonia. Enlightened and patriotic men may like the 
selfish ways of Capitalism as little as England liked the ways of’ 
Yildiz Kiosk. But if Socialists think the time has come to proclaim 
a Crusade against Capital, and to deliver themselves by war, they will 
bring down on their order a rout far larger and more terrible than. 
that which the secret societies of disorder inflicted on their deluded 
countrymen in the late Greek war. 

The long Labour-war we have just witnessed is equally disastrous. 
to the true interests of Employers as of Employed. The immediate 
victory is not worth such a price. I do not pretend to offer any 
opinion as to the state of the market, as to the economic impossibility 
of conceding the demands of the Union as originally made, nor as to- 
the formidable means of retaliation that the Great Lock-out repre- 
sented. I am neither partizan nor expert; and I decline to express. 
any judgment whatever. I indeed doubt much if either the demand 
for ‘‘Kight Hours” or the formulated ultimatum of the Federation. 
were spontanecus tactics, with no premeditated design. But of this I 
am sure, after a close study of the whole record of Strikes and Lock- 
outs over the last forty years, that the formal ultimatum of the Federa- 
tion, as originally submitted to the vote of the men, meant the annihilation 
of every real safeguard which Unionism offered to its members, and 
which for thirty years it has been admitted to offer both by public 
opinion and by all reasonable Employers. 

I am well aware that this ultimatum has been modified and that 
profuse protestations have been made, in more or less unauthorised 
programmes and commentaries, that nothing of the kind was ‘‘in- 
tended,” and that nothing of the kind would be practised. In the 
diplomacy of nations and of industry we are perfectly familiar with 
these unofficial dementis and officious explanations. Nations (in Asia, 
or in Africa at least) never ‘‘intend” to remain in any convenient post 
which they ‘ temporarily’? occupy as a ‘‘strategic necessity,” or a 
‘‘material guarantee.’ Kings have no. ‘‘intention”’ whatever of going” 
to war, even when they have mobilised a million of troops. . And 
employers have no “intention ”’ whatever of boycotting active Unionists, 
even when they are sending round secret black-lists. If the English 
language means what plain words say, then the intention of the 
original ultimatum was what its terms literally imply. This is no- 
occasion for Hegelian metaphysics—wherein we are told that ‘‘ being” 
and ‘‘not-being ”’ are identical. The ultimatum was addressed not to 
metaphysicians but to English workmen, of whom 70,000 perfectly 
understood its sense. Its plain sense was the real intention, I do not 
doubt, of at least a powerful and militant section of the inner Council. 


) 
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“And T wish I could feel any confidence that this section and this 
“intention” may not in the end (and for a time) succeed. 

For a time, I say, for I shall regard it as a real calamity, 
not only to British workmen, but to British industry, if the well- 
established protection that the individual labourer gets from combina- 
tion should be permanently smashed. Unionism has been the great 
instrument of the superiority of British labour over that of the Con- 
tinent. It has secured a harmony between the Employer and Em- 
ployed founded on common interests and on continual treaties made 
on equal terms; a harmony which has never been found in Europe or 
in America. It has made British wages higher than those of the 
rest of Europe, the hours of labour shorter, the work better, the 
profits larger. It has stood between the British Capitalist and the 
Militant Socialism, with which the foreign Capitalist is confronted. 
And it has saved British society from that sinister war between Capital 
and Labour, rich and poor, governing class and governed classes, 
which has long disturbed the peace of the Continent, and has now 
begun to trouble the United States. 

Tt will be an evil day for Capital, a yet more evil day for England, 
if we too are to be confronted here with a dominant Capitalism, having 
control of an armed authority, facing a militant Socialism which looks 
-on all Capital as its enemy and prey. For Capitalism may make sure 
that to destroy or paralyse Unionism will be to give an immense 
stimulus to Socialism, and Socialism in its most savage and reckless 
form. If the workmen of this country were to feel that they could no 
longer look to Unionism for protection, it is idle to think they would 
submit themselves as humble and docile individuals ready to take any 
orders and accept any terms that were offered. They would betake 
themselves to Socialism in more or less secret and aggressive forms. 
England is not Russia or Germany, where Capitalism can always count, 
at least at present, on overwhelming forces of repression. In England, 
democracy is installed in power, public opinion rules in the long run, 
-and our small army is dispersed all over the globe. I do not say that 
Militant Socialism, however reinforced by the failure of Unionism, is 
likely to win in a fight here, any more than it wins in Germany and 
the United States. But the prospect of an internecine battle of two 
opposed principles, in lieu of the old balance of power and elaborate 
treaties of alliance between Unionists and Employers, opens a dismal 
future for British industry and the peaceful progress of our country. 

It is perhaps true that the time has come for a complete recasting 
-of the whole code of trade union rules, restrictions, and tactics; and I 
-am willing to believe that many of these have become, even to the 
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best employers, an intolerable nuisance. Unionism has often been 
somewhat hide-bound, pedantic, and arbitrary in its ways, and slow to 
modify itself under constant innovations in manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry. It does not surprise me to be told that Unionism 
does not adapt itself to the enormous improvements in machinery and 
the increased sub-division of processes and of labour. I have little: 
doubt that we are on the eve of a great revolution in most of our 
mechanical processes, to which the hard-and-fast Union rules of thirty 
years ago are inapplicable. I look myself to see the introduction of 
the three-shift system, with three gangs of eight hours each; indeed, if 
machinery and adjustments needed an interval, it might be practically 
three shifts of seven hours each. These could be arranged without 
causing an absolute division into night and day work. And it is 
obvious it would result in an enormous saving—first by enabling the 
same output to be made by one set of machines that is now done by 
two or even three—and secondly, by an immediate concentration of 
factories, staff, and plant. 

IT am quite aware how vast a revolution in manufactures this. 
involves (1) in the concentration of Capital, (2) the reduction of fixed 
machinery, (3) the change in the workmen’s lives. And I am quite 
aware that the introduction of new machines and new habits involves 
a very great strain on all concerned. But, if enlightened men on the 
side of employers and employed would turn from a bitter contest 
which must ultimately be ruinous to both, in order to recast the entire 
code of rules as between employers and employed by the ight of new 
machines in use, of the greater sub-division of process; looking to a 
vast enlargement of piece-work, and greater complication of rates; and 
above all, looking for a solution of the dilemma between increased 
costliness of fixed plant and demand for decreased hours of labour, in 
the direction of establishing double and treble shifts—then I think 
even this long and cruel struggle may have borne good fruit for the 
future. 

The past year which has exhausted itself in manifestations of 
loyalty, patriotism, and imperial jubilation, has turned men’s minds 
very seriously to the question of the adequacy of the resources at home 
by which that wide-spread empire has to be defended and maintained. 
We do not pretend in this place to be experts in questions of national 
(lefence, and most certainly we are in no sense enthusiasts of military 
glory and imperial aggrandisement. But as citizens who watch the 
course of events without any bias of party, we cannot be blind to the 
great preponderance of expert opinion as to the need for increasing 
our means of defence. We are told, even by those whose charge it is 
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to direct these resources, that a crisis has arrived when we must reform 
our military system, or run serious risk of collapse. 

‘The most peace-loving citizen may well stand aghast at these 
revelations; and the thoughtful citizen cannot neglect the serious 
warnings that our rulers and chiefs themselves are urging on the 
country. Speaking for myself, I am quite convinced that if our naval 
resources may be still sufficient for the vast and incalculable tasks they 
may be called on to accomplish, that only means sufficient for a few 
years more—until the naval armaments of four other great nations 
are completed according to their programme. But I am also convinced 
(and here again I speak as an individual and without the smallest 
pretension to any scientific knowledge of the matter) that our land 
forces are not adequate to the multifarious and ever-increasing duties 
which are being thrown on them in such distant parts of the globe— 
duties which, in circumstances far from improbable, might at any 
moment be doubled. 

It is no business of ours in this place to suggest, or even to discuss, 
the special means by which the insufficiency of the army for its 
‘increased, increasing, and incalculable tasks may be met. But, as 

serious and impartial politicians, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that it forms one of the most urgent and formidable dilemmas that this 
“nation ever had to face. So far from thinking that our rulers and 
officials have been over-stating their own anxieties, we can see that 
they have not dared to express them in full. They deprecate the 
idea of a general conscription in these islands, and yet they seem to 
look to some form of conscription as the only possible solution. The 
other nations of Europe do not think their very existence safe without 
conscription. And our freedom from conscription is one of the very 
sources of the envy and jealousy with which they regard us. Con- 
scription indeed would entirely change the character of our people and 
our whole public life. We are told (and no doubt we are told in com- 
plete good faith) that conscription is doubly impracticable here, owing 
first to our national habits and tone, and secondly to the anomalous 
form of our Empire in all parts of the world, and in all possible climates 
and lands. It would need a good many jubilees to wind the masses 
up to an eager desire to be drafted off for years to the Soudan and the 
‘Gold Coast, to Jamaica and Hong Kong. It would be strange indeed 
if a voice were uttered in this hall in favour of a national conscription. 
And yet, in face of official warnings, we are left in the alternative of a 
national conscription or some, as yet, undiscovered and unimagined 
method of greatly increasing the army and feeding the inevitable 
-drain of its tropical service and never-ending campaigns. 
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The imperialist excitement of the Jubilee year of 1897 will not be 
wasted energy, even in the eyes of the Little-Englander, if it forces the 
nation most anxiously to consider anew the inexorable terms on which 
alone this enormous accumulation of distant dependencies can be pre- 
served—and far more so on which it can be extended. It could only 
have been created—and it can only be maintained—by the entire 
supremacy of the British Navy at sea. But it is perverse blindness 
which imagines it can be adequately maintained against all comers 
without a large army, and an increasing army. Where this army is 
to come from is what no one has yet told us. Even if the 40 millions 
in these islands were to accept conscription, it would need many years 
before they evolved an army on the Continental type. Now, modern 
wars are determined, not by years but by months, or even weeks. 
And an army which could hardly be made an efficient instrument in 
less than five or ten years, is in these days an army in the planet Mars. 

The situation is this. Four great nations are our avowed rivals; 
and, if we trust their press, almost our enemies. Three of the four 
have a population immensely greater than our own, the fourth one 
quite equal. Three of the four have highly organised armies— 
immeasurably greater in numbers than anything the United Kingdom 
possesses or could produce. The fourth (with no army at the moment) 
has almost limitless resources in numbers and in wealth from which it 
could draw. All four are avowedly bent on displacing us from our 
maritime supremacy, and in breaking or rivalling our Empire. There 
is almost no other Power which could prove of the slightest help to us 
as an ally; and it is morally certain that no one of the four will be 
that ally. The confidence with which this country faces the possibility 
of a combined attack is based on two grounds: first on the manifest 
superiority of our country at sea—a superiority so clear that no two, 
perhaps no three of these rival Powers would now venture to challenge 
it. The second ground is the high improbability of any three of these 
rivals combining in attack, and the next to impossibility of the four 
being combined as allies. 

It is not my purpose to dispute the force of either of these grounds 
of confidence. JI will only remark that both are in the region of 
probabilities only, and both are temporary, not permanent conditions. 
Granted that the superiority of our flag at sea is overwhelmingly 
plain, it will not be so clear in the next century—when the great fleets 
projected by all four Powers are completed and armed—unless we con- 
tinue to run the race against all our four rivals at once. In the next 
place, the improbability of any four or any three Powers combining is 
entirely a temporary condition. Besides this, amy actual allhance or 
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treaty combination is not at all required to produce a practical co-opera- 
tion. If any two of these great Powers were to fling themselves into a 
desperate attack on this Empire, it needs little foresight to see that a 
third and a fourth great Power would seize the occasion to make its 
own attack in its own behalf at the critical moment—with or without 
any set agreement, alliance, or combination whatever. When the 
Empire shall begin to show signs of exhaustion or dissolution, it will 
be dealt with by all its rivals at once, much as China is being dealt 
with by Europe. China is menaced to-day not by a European coalition, 
but by the belief of the European Powers separately that the time has. 
come when they each may take what they can seize. 

I am far from asserting that the Empire is now showing signs 
of exhaustion or dissolution, and I am still further from seeking to 
stimulate the spirit of militarism. My purpose is very different. It is. 
rather to ask patriotic citizens to reflect on the monstrous folly it 
would be for our country to rush into the limitless extension of the 
Empire which the dissolution of China might open. In face of all the 
warnings which the year just ended has given us, of the enormous 
areas which we still have to settle and to assimilate, in view of all that 
experts and chiefs are telling us of the need of army reorganisation 
and extension, if we are even to hold our Empire with safety, it would 
be madness to add a new Eastern Empire to that which already so 
heavily tries all our statesmanship and is about to lay sore burdens on 
our taxes at home. I forbear to enlarge on the lesson of that Indian 
war, but half completed, a war which I suppose has called out a larger 
_army in the field than any brought together during the sixty years of 
the reign, until we possibly learn what—if any—result has been 
obtained and how far the campaign has been one for unmixed patriotic 
exultation. In view of all that we are told of Indian anxieties, deficits, 
and sufferings ; in view of all that our best advisers repeat as to the 
need for military reorganisation ; in view of the obvious fact that we 
are surrounded by mighty rivals, and are without one friend or one 
ally—it is common prudence, sincere patriotism, plain honesty which 
warn us with one voice not to add to our enormous Empire, scattered 


over the earth, another territory without limits, a new, numberless 
most hostile, and intractable population. , 
I have appealed to prudence, to honesty, to patriotism. Thave not 
appealed to that thought which in this place, and on this day, fills our 
minds here—of that far-reaching crime against Humanity to which 
we are being urged in the name of God, of glory, and of business—to 
fall upon a harmless nation because it is weak and we are stron 
to enslave another people in order that we may add more aap 


to what we have not yet reduced to order, to break up another ancient 
civilisation in order that we may do a roaring trade. 
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A WORD FOR ENGLAND. 


As a real patriot, I grieve to see how the ancient and beloved name of 
my Fatherland is being driven out of use by the incessant advance of 
Imperial ideas. A politician nowadays hardly ventures to speak of 
his own country by its historic name. When Mr. Morley, or Sir 
William Harcourt, or Mr. Asquith—true Englishmen if any men are 
—go down to address their constituents, they are corrected by an 
angry roar if they chance to speak of England or of Englishmen. 
And they hasten to apologise to the electors who send them to Parlia- 
ment for the slip of the tongue which led them into the blunder of 
calling our country ‘‘ England,” and of referring with pride to the 
deeds of our countrymen by the style of ‘‘ Englishmen.” It has 
come then to this. It is a ‘‘slip of the tongue”—a ‘“blunder”—to 
speak of our country by the name which it has made glorious for 
a thousand years, or to call oneself a countryman of Cromwell, Shake- 
speare, Elizabeth, the Henrys, the Edwards, of Harold, of Alfred. 
One of the curious results of the late schism has been the driving of 
Liberal politicians out of England, with the melancholy consequence 
that they are warned off calling themselves Englishmen at all. Lord 
Rosebery, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. Bryce, were brought 
up as Scots, in the habit of calling themselves ‘‘ Britons” ; though 
why Home-Rulers should call the United Kingdom “ Britain,” I fail 
to see. One always expects Scots to call themselves ‘‘ Britons,” if 
they cannot well say ‘‘Scots.” They can hardly apply the term 
‘¢ Briton” to Nelson and Wellington, to the two Pitts, to Walpole, 
Cromwell, and Wolsey. If they think it finer to talk of “ Britain” 
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rather than England, they must do so. They cannot help being Scots, 
as Dr. Johnson said. I should think the term ‘Scot’ was better 
than “Briton,” if they must assert the race tradition. But I very 
much object to their forcing us to drop the venerable name of ‘‘ Eng- 
land,” and the proud title of ‘‘ Englishmen.” England is my native 
land, and the name is good enough for me. Irishmen and Scots can 
call themselves what they like. So may Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders, and Rhodesians. But, in spite of all temptations to belong 
to these mighty nations, I remain an Englishman. I am proud of 
the name and of its 1,300 years of record. And I pity the English- 
man who is ready to drop it, like a Smith or a Brown who has in- 
herited a family estate, and takes on a name which suggests broader 
acres and more baronial pretensions. 

What are we, citizens of no mean country, to call ourselves, if 
we give up the style of Englishmen? I object most positively to 
“Briton.” I am not willing to call my native land “ Britain.” Why 
«‘ Briton” and ‘‘ Britain’??? These terms are wrong on every ground 
—whether of history, of constitutional right, of language, or of 
justice. They deliberately exclude Ireland and Irishmen. They are 
even used to exclude Ireland and Irishmen. The style ‘‘ England” 
no more excludes Ireland than it excludes Scotland, or Canada, 
or Australia. The use of the style “Great Britain’ —a truly 
silly and almost comic compound name of our small island—was 
invented to appease the jealousy of Scots when they accepted the 
Union. And it was acquiesced in by Englishmen in a spirit of good- 
nature and almost as a joke. It was used in diplomacy, in Georgian 
poetry, and in tall kinds of rhetoric. But we Englishmen never 
seriously took to ‘ Britain”—great or small—in the stress of life. 
Nelson would have scorned to signal— Great Britain expects every 
man to do his duty.” The poet never said—‘ Britain, with all thy 
paar eee Bae us ne gee the bathos of correcting the 
ae " ay ae rer e oe Ode to Wellington.” Try this: 

st g Pa NON For this is Britain’s greatest son.” 
Lt the pioaloye were ph, this would be ridiculous. But ‘‘English- 
man” and “England” may properly describe every subject of our 
Queen, and every part of her dominions. 
re Hn cones Lape ea ee the whole of this century, 
‘ ge. OF 0 escribe the United Kingdom has 
dota ie toe cae" eee ea 
to e 1 2n » a erly anomalous in any point of 
pe cate a eee hea because it gratifies Scotch pride and 
: 1 offence in a politician, whether he be 
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Home-Ruler or Unionist, to allow Scotch pawkiness to jockey both 
England and Ireland out of the running. One cannot say whether 
Home-Rulers or Unionists are the greater sinners against their own 
principles, when they use the terms “Britain” and “Britons,” though 
they mean the j|United Kingdom of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
-and all the subjects of Her Majesty. ‘ Britain,” which is supposed to 
include both Wales and Scotland, most distinctly shuts out Ireland ; 
sand every time they use the term “ Britain” to denote the Three 
Kingdoms, politicians are giving fresh offence—and just offence—to 
Irishmen, and justify the claim for a full recognition of Irish nation- 
ality. If English Home-Rulers do this, they are plainly minimising 
the claim of Ireland to be an equal member of the composite State. 
If Unionists do this, they are treating as a nullity the Act of Union 
‘with Ireland. Irishmen may very fairly say—‘‘ Whilst politicians, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, combine to ignore Ireland in speak- 
ing of the United Kingdom, we shall continue to cry out that Ireland 
is treated as a dependency, and not as a constituent part of the 
‘Crown!’ There is no answer to this. And it is a great deal more 
than an accident of speech. It is too true that not a few of those who 
talk about Britain, when they mean the United Kingdom, deliberately 
-choose to give a prerogative vote to England and Scotland. But that 
the Leader of the House of Commons, or Mr. John Morley, should talk 
-of ‘‘ Britain’? when they mean the Queen’s Realm, is enough to make 
the blood of a patriotic Irishman tingle in his veins. 

It makes my blood tingle, as a patriotic Englishman, when I see 
the silly, unhistoric, and bombastic term ‘‘ Briton” supplanting the 
ancient and grand name of “ Englishman.” All that is truly great in 
our poetry, in our history, in our language, and our household words 
centres in ‘‘ England.” England is the home of our Monarchy, our 
Parliament, our Government. In England is the centre of finance, 
commerce, army, navy, art, and literature, almost as much as in 
‘Paris is the centre of France, far more than in Prussia is the centre 
of Germany, or in Rome, the centre of Italy. I do not assert that 
this fact is enough to compel other nations under the Crown to accept 
“‘England” as their common title, if they refuse to do so. But it 
‘shows how absurdly inadequate is ‘“ Britain” to give that common 
title. If‘ England” is to be tabooed what are we going to call our 
country ? It is ridiculous to say ‘The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” every time we wish to describe the Queen’s 
Realm. It is a pitiful case for a people if they cannot agree upon a 
handy name for their own Fatherland. Frenchmen can speak of 
France, Germans of Germany, Italians of Italy, Russians of Russia. 
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Tt is a sound and noble form of national pride. Are we to be for- 
bidden to speak of ‘‘England,” or else to be driven to the cumbrous. 
periphrasis of the “ United Kingdom, and so forth’? ? Germany, 
Ttaly, and Russia are made up ef many composite states and 
nationalities, having different histories, habits, and even dialects and 
laws. But they can all consent to be known by the common style of 
Germany, Italy, or Russia. If the subjects of our Queen cannot 
accept a common style, there must be something ominously wrong in 
our aggregate realin. 

Even if we could use in practice the preposterous sentence which 
is the legal and formal style of the Three Kingdoms, what about 
England over the ocean? We have lately been told how important 
and vast a part of the whole nation is Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and scores of lands in both hemispheres. Great Britain is a 
speck on the vast area of the lands which acknowledge Victoria. 
Why are these little islands to give their name to the huge congeries 
of lands and peoples which obey our Queen? If Scots cannot accept 
‘‘Hngland’’ as the national style, just as Welshmen have done, and 
Canadians and Australians have done, by what right can Scots force 
on Canadians, Australians, and the rest a new-fangled name which 
exclusively belongs to these islands? The hundred nations, races, 
and tongues, which formed the Roman Empire, all called themselves. 
Romans, and were proud of that name. It was a perpetual source of 
strength. Even Byzantine Greeks for ten centuries called themselves 
Romans, and Mussulmans still call Constantinople ‘“‘“Roum.” That 
was a real Empire, and a signal example of a national nucleus giving 
its historic name to a composite realm. If our Empire refuses to do 
the same I shall doubt its reality and its vitality. There is in Europe 
a very ominous type. The subjects of the Emperor who sits so. 
uneasily in Vienna refuse to call themselves ‘“ Austrians.”? The Dual 
Dee See ng common name. And publicists are now discussing 

: g-up of the Austrian Empire.” An empire, to which its. 
own. subjects cannot agree to give a national name, is not in a sound 
and abiding state. 


Of course the Imperialists of the Forward school desire to sink 
“England” in “ Empire.” But what is the national name of this. 
Empire to be? Why British any more than Pictish or Jutish? Tt 
is a thing like Napoleon’s Empire or that of Philip IT, an secant 
a passing anomaly, How does one feel a common patriotism rl 
Wlondike and Mashonaland? England has had a thousand years of 
organic life and glorious record. The Empire of Pathans, Kloniibed 

? 


Mashonalands, and Ugandas is a thing of yesterday. Who can say 
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where it will be to-morrow? I want something more definite, more 
organic, more permanent to satisfy my ideas of a Fatherland. I have 
that in England, in my birthright as Englishman. I will let no Scot, 
no Australian, no Rhodesian swagger me out of that name. Who 
says ‘Little England”? I say Great England. It is great enough 
for me, and for all true Englishmen. Frepreric Harrison. 


THE CIVILISATION OF CHRISTENDOM! 


Mr. Bosanauer’s book is now more than four years old; so that 
we shall not be accused of any want of deliberation in calling attention 
to it. That it should be noticed in these pages will be obvious to 
anyone who reads it. It is a very striking example of the approxi- 
mation in religious position going on among serious people who have 
quitted the old supernatural paths. Nearly all the book—it is com- 
posed of lectures and addresses given at various places—might have 
been delivered at Newton Hall. Hegel, as we endeavoured to show in 
- a recent number, had many common points with Comte. Mr. Bosan- 
-quet’s transmuted Hegelianism has absorbed so much of Comte’s 
spirit, that one would certainly claim him as a Positivist, if he did not 
repudiate that or any other denomination. 

Before noticing some of the salient points of agreement between 
Mr. Bosanquet’s position and our own, it may be well to discuss briefly 
any point of difference that appears prominently in this volume. The 
most obvious is his objection to any religious organisation or direction. 
“‘T cannot well conceive that the civilised world will put its neck into 
the yoke of fresh quasi-religious societies, when it has once broken 
with allegories and looked plain facts in the face. We do not think 
any longer that there is any royal road to goodness, and therefore 


I can see no use in taking a name from our own special path. . . . If 
the ethical philosopher was to be the priest or director of mankind, I 
-can imagine nothing more degrading or more reactionary. . . . I look 


forward to the day when all these sects and societies and churches 
shall fade away before the more robust conception of enlightened 
citizenship.” 

This is a wide-spread feeling, and its force is fully felt by many 
who call themselves Positivists. But Mr. Bosanquet himself supplies 
in other places one or two excellent partial answers. ‘“‘I incline to 


1 « The Civilisation of Christendom.’’ Bernard Bosanquet. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Company. 
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think,” he says, ‘‘that, whether in a public hall or in a church, some 
little solemnity at the critical points of life, with a few words spoken 
by a man or woman of intelligence and position, might be of service.” 
This consideration is, in fact, the irresistible, practical reason for some- 
sort of religious organisation and ceremony. ‘Those who feel their 
divergence from the churches to be definite and fundamental, will still 
desire some form of religious sanction and solemnity for a birth, a 
marriage, or a death. They will desire more than the civil ceremony 
required by law. Mr. Bosanquet’s ideal is that the civil ceremony 
should gradually assume a solemn and religious character. But mean- 
while the need will long remain and would remain unsatisfied unless. 
there were such organisations as the Positivist and Ethical Societies to- 
provide sympathy and expression. 

Another reason for some form of religious association is alluded to- 
when Mr. Bosanquet says, ‘‘In a time of transition, when, owing to: 
the accidental conditions of the social medium in which we live, very 
many persons are unable to find the work and sympathy and the 
intellectual nutriment which they need, it is certainly useful to have a 
sort of directory of names by which people can be guided to that 
particular co-operation which they may require.’”’ Everyone has felt 
the stimulus and strengthening effect of an assembly of sympathetic 
people for any great common purpose; a political meeting, a public 
funeral, the performance of noble and familiar music. Such special 
occasions are rare; it should be the aim of religious associations. 
on a human basis to give stimulus and spiritual support, by more 
frequent meetings of a similar kind. J. 8. Mill, in his recently 
published letters to Professor Nichol, among much adverse criticism of" 
the details of Comte’s utopia in the Positive Polity, finds these two 
great merits. One, the systematic and earnest inculcation of the purely 
subordinate réle of the intellect, as the minister of the higher senti-. 
ments. Second, the making clear the grounds for believing that the- 
“‘culte de Phumanité”’ is capable of fully supplying the place of a 
religion, or rather, of being a religion. ‘This Comte has done,” 
says Mi, ‘notwithstanding the ridiculousness which everybody See 
feel a his premature attempts to define in detail the practices of this 
culte. The ridiculousness of details, the sense of travesty, the fear of” 
irrational tradition, prevent many people from joining in new religious 
observances who are out of sympathy with the old, but would gain 
refreshment and support from association with others. But the need 
of religion and of some common expression of religious feeling is 
permanent and ineradicable, and will bring men back to the study of 
even the details of Comte’s solution, however far they may travel 
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from his scientific conclusions. When Mr. Bosanquet, no doubt with 
Comte in his mind, declares that he can imagine nothing more degrad- 
ing or more reactionary than for the ethical philosopher to become the 
priest and director of mankind ; does he not partly forget the essential 
nature of the priest and partly depreciate the position of the ethical 
philosopher? If we understand the priest to be, not a person of 
supernatural gifts and powers—an accidental and temporary meaning 
—hbut a man of recognised superiority in mind and character and 
cultivation, who expresses his opinion and gives advice on questions of 
common interest, surely one of the greatest needs of the time is more 
priests and better! Mr. Bosanquet, one may say, has by this volume 
made his own calling and election sure. He is one of the most 
profound and invigorating of our moral teachers. And this is the only 
apostolic succession we know. 

Let us turn to some of Mr. Bosanquet’s conclusions and opinions 
which have a specially Positivist ring. They occur chiefly in the four 
chapters which contain the pith of the religious philosophy of the 
book, the chapters called ‘‘From Paganism to Christianity,” ‘‘The 
Civilisation of Christendom,” ‘‘Old Problems under New Names,” 
and ‘‘ Are we Agnostics? ” 

In the first of these chapters, Mr. Bosanquet dwells on the slow 
and continuous development of Christian from Pagan civilisation. He 
goes back to Socrates to find the first germs of Christianity, and 
maintains that we must look to Plato as the principal influence in the 
establishment of that ideal of a spiritual life, as distinct from the life 
of sense, which is the characteristic feature of Christian ethics. 
“Cicero and Virgil, not to speak of Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius or 
Plotinus, belong to a world that has far outstripped the age of 
Pericles in ethical refinement and human sensibility, though inferior 
to it in energy and devotion, and in the conditions of individual 
greatness.” The events and actors whom we usually associate with 
the origin of Christianity represent only one element, though the 
most decisive one, in the process. The receptive soil is prepared by 
other agencies: the Semitic element is the fertilizing seed, new, active 
and invigorating. The oft-used parallel of the present age with the 
beginning of the Christian era is used again by Mr. Bosanquet with 


fresh point and interesting suggestion. ‘‘ Let the dawn of the French 
Revolution and the outburst of ideas, contemporary with it, stand to 
us as the Christian era stood to the middle age..... If early 


Christianity took on its shoulders the spiritual welfare of-the masses 
in a very narrow sense, the nineteenth century has taken on its 
shoulders the intellectual and moral in the very broadest and deepest 
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sense.” This has been done at the cost, for the time, of depth and 
substance in our culture. We are in the middle, perhaps only the 
beginning of a modern Dark Age, wherein all kinds of error and 
absurdity and bad taste live and thrive. To improve the education 
of the people, or, in Mr. Bosanquet’s Hegelian language, ‘‘to 
complete the universal form of intelligence by a content adequate to 
it,” is therefore the fundamental question of the age. 

What the ideal of modern education should be, and how it corre- 
sponds to the old theological conception of regeneration by grace, Mr. 
Bosanquet discusses in a thoroughly Positivist spirit. His remarks on 
this subject are so admirable that somewhat fuller quotation may be 
pardoned. “The all-important truth is that we are only moral and 
human by finding a place in a system which is reasonable, which 
includes external nature and which we did not make, and by trans- 
forming our separate animal impulses and desires in submission to a 
cause and purpose which we did not originate and yet in which we can 
find satisfaction. . . . The language of Paul himself is not overcharged 
when he opposes the carnal mind, which is isolation and self-seeking, to 
the mind of Christ, which is the general will or spirit of united humanity 
. ... We who are now living are the channels through which, and 
through which alone, the inheritance of humanity,can descend to the 
heirs of all the ages. Inso far as we are untrue to our trust, some result 
of human endurance is irrevocably lost to humanity, some noble suffering 
is wasted, and those who come after us are defrauded of some portion 
of their birthright... . . Everything depends for the individual, 
first, on the reasonableness, and secondly, on the strength of the 
general framework or structure of the mind. Do his dominant ideas 
represent a reasonable view and purpose—that is, do they grasp the 
larger or spiritual humanity—and, have they force to maintain the 
balance of his mind against the shocks of life? Heredity as well as 
education affect this issue; and both of these must be considered as 
the grace of the universe to the individual. Fortunately, this grace is 
exercised in an increasing measure through the action of man. But it 
remains startling, and I think ennobling, to see that each man’s good- 
ness consists, now as ever, in being the active incarnation of ideas that 
reach beyond his personal life.” 

The essay on “Are we Agnostics” echoes opinions and feelings 
which have often found expression in Newton Hall. A few sentences 
must suffice. -‘‘The time has come to say in so many words that for 
us the unknowable is and must be nothing, and that our business lies 
with the life and with the good which we know, and what can be 
made of them..... It is the affirmative that wins and convinces 
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and inspires; why go on throughout a whole century protesting 
against exploded mistakes, till the new sermon becomes just about as 
-dull as the old? .... If there is to be a religious or moral de- 
nomination, it will not be a negative one. The attitude of not knowing 
is one which for good logical reasons the world is absolutely incapable 
-of maintaining. The negation fills up as it is used, and the not-this 
expresses itself as a positive ‘that.’ What we want is a sympathetic study 
and perception of that greatness of our human past which is continuous 
with the present, and is the foundation of our hopes for the future.” 
It will be seen from these extracts how nearly Mr. Bosanquet 
agrees with the fundamental principles advocated in this Review. 
“The remaining essays in the volume deal with particular moral and 
social questions, ‘‘ Luxury and Refinement,” ‘Right and Wrong in 
Feeling,” ‘Individualism and Socialism.” All are subjected to the 
keenest logical analysis and subordinated to the ideals of humanity 
and moral progress as the basis both of philosophy and right living. 
‘One cannot leave Mr. Bosanquet’s book without the hope that he may 
some day treat the great questions here touched on with more system 
.and thoroughness, and on a larger scale. We have his theory of 
zsthetic, his logic and his metaphysics of self-consciousness. But we 
venture to think that a treatise on the practical principles of ethical 
religion, a work giving us, in a fully reasoned out and connected form, 
the principles from which the scattered doctrines of these addresses are 
derived, would be of greater value and interest than anything Mr. 
Bosanquet has yet written. F. 8. Marvin. 


THE PROSPECT IN CHINA. 


ComparED with the iniquitous terms imposed upon China in the 
treaties of 1842 and 1860, the demands or proposals now urged on the 
Court of Pekin by Lord Salisbury are, so far as we are acquainted 
with them, moderate. Compared with the proceedings of Russia, 
-Germany, and France, they may even be regarded as friendly. Lord 
Salisbury does not—at present—seek to rob China of any territory. 
‘On the contrary, his avowed aim is to prevent or minimise such 
robbery by other Powers. The construction of railways and increased 
facilities for commerce would be, in themselves, advantageous to 
China if obtained and carried out in such a way as not to impair the 
effective supremacy of the Chinese Government in its own territory. 
If this condition is practically incompatible with such innovations, 
China is justified in resisting them by every means in her power, and 
Positivists will heartily wish her success in such resistance. 
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I am afraid it cannot be truthfully said that the comparative 
moderation of England’s attitude is due to the growth of a higher- 
morality in our policy. In this respect Englishmen generally have- 
gone backward rather than forward since 1860. But at that time we. 
had the Far East practically to ourselves, and there was nothing to 
prevent us from abusing our advantage. Now that we are being: 
jostled by three eager European competitors who are suspected of 
being more or less in combination to shut out our commerce from 
large portions of China, we should be glad if she had more of that. 
capacity for resistance which we have, in the past, done so much to 
break down. England does not desire a partition of the Chinese: 
Empire; but if it comes to that, she will not be deterred by any 
moral scruples from seizing what suits her. 

China, however, will not be partitioned in the sense that Poland 
was, and that Turkey may be. Some temporary and illusory 
allotment of spheres of influence the trans-marine Powers may obtain. 
But if China is unable to preserve her independence, her ultimate,. 
and not very distant, destiny is to be absorbed bodily by Russia. Of 
the other European Powers, England, by far the strongest in the Far 
Kast, cannot hope and will never attempt to do more than occupy 
ports convenient for her trade. She has been able to conquer and. 
govern India, because India has never known unity, and the various. 
rulers, races, and religions could be played off against one another.. 
But the population of China, though much vaster, has long been united 
under one Government, and if there are two or three religions they 
work together harmoniously. Conquest which England cannot hope 
to effect is certainly much less within the power of France or 
Germany. 

The means of aggression and subjugation possessed by Russia are. 
of a different order. She is not wholly or even principally dependent. 
on the insufficient and precarious resource of sea power, so extravagantly 
over-rated by recent writers. Her Siberian territory is conterminous. 
with that of China. Its indigenous inhabitants are racially connected 
with those of China, and, in past times, they have often swarmed off. 
into that country. The present Chinese dynasty was placed on the 
throne by such a migration. Russia is using extraordinary diligence 
in pouring not only soldiers but settlers into Siberia; and to assist in 
developing its resources she will doubtless welcome a backward flow of 
migration from industrious and thickly-populated China. Ethnically, 
therefore, the populations of the two Empires will shade off into one 
another, and, apart from political boundaries, it will not be easy to- 
discern where one ends and the other begins. | 
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Along with this commingling of populations will come the insidious 
political advances which Russia knows so well how to manage. When 
the trans-Siberian railway is completed, she will gradually accumulate 
troops in the Far East far out-numbering any that could be placed there 
by the united efforts of England, France, and Germany. Nothing 
that those Powers can do on the seaboard will prevent her from 
establishing a predominant influence over the Chinese Government 
which will insensibly fall into the position of a vassal. Its policy will 
be dictated from St. Petersburg. Its army will be drilled by Russian 
officers. Its finances will be organised by Russian superintendents. 
Interference with local administration or with the habits of the people 
will be carefully avoided. The despotic authority of the Pekin 
Emperor will be upheld. The ancient fabric of Chinese civilisation 
will seem to stand unaltered as it has stood for thousands of years. 
Nevertheless, the time will come when the Czar will be able to hurl 
the disciplined hosts furnished by four hundred millions of the yellow 
race upon his enemies in the Far East, and perhaps even elsewhere. 

Is it wise for England to commit herself to an internecine struggle 
which can only end in one way? Internecine it will be even though a 
shot should never be fired. We may delay the issue, but the longer 
the struggle lasts the heavier will the sacrifices imposed on the people 
of this country become. Russia can afford to proceed slowly because 
time works for her designs there as elsewhere. We may fret; we may 
threaten; we may make naval demonstrations; we may extort paper 
guarantees; but at each step that Russia makes forward we shall 
make a step backward. And when we have been gradually elbowed 
out of China, what net result shall we have to show for twenty or 
fifty years of this losing game? Our richer classes—all except those 
who are caught in the final pinch—will have added to their riches ; 
our poorer classes will have added to their numbers ; and the problem 
of finding investments for the former and wages for the latter will be 
so much more difficult than it is to-day. When will our people come 
to see that what we have need of is not new markets acquired by 
violence and at a cost out of proportion to their value, not an ever 
increasing output of manufactures for exportation accompanied by an 
ever increasing number of wage-earners competing with each other 
for employment, but a quiet cultivation of such trade as we have at 
home or can obtain peaceably abroad, a more stationary population, 
and sounder ideals of well-being both public and private? I was 
struck lately by some remarks made at a railway meeting by a share- 
holder. ‘“Itis a bad thing,” he said, ‘for a railway company, or a 
private business, when either the company or an individual has got 
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into the position that in order to swim and keep before the world, it is 
continually necessary to do more business. There will come a time 
when you cannot do more business.” 

Up to this point I have left out of consideration what is un- 
doubtedly a very important factor in the situation, the military and 
naval strength of Japan, and her evident preparations to measure it 
against that of Russia. Her navy is already superior to the eastern 
fleet of Russia. If she succeeded in sweeping the latter from those 
waters, she would be able to transport to the mainland an army which 
would greatly outnumber that which Russia can at present put into 
the field in that part of the world, and would perhaps not be inferior 
in quality. There is a wide-spread, indeed an almost universal, 
feeling in this country, that England can secure her own interests by 
forming an alliance with the bellicose islanders. I need hardly say 
that I do not share the repugnance of the Spectator and Mr. Frederick 
‘Greenwood to co-operation with Asiatics and pagans against a EKuro- 
pean Power. But, in my opinion, this alliance could be only temporary 
and would be dangerous from the outset. The two allies, having not 
a single interest or sentiment in common, except opposition to Russia, 
would not trust each other. Our idea would certainly be that our 
partners should do most of the fighting and appropriate none of the 
spoil. We should look with extreme jealousy on any increase of their 
naval strength. We should let them see that in our eyes they were 
only less dangerous than Russia herself. They would have precisely 
the same feelings towards us. Moreover the intervention of the 
hated and despised Japanese would throw China into the arms of 
Russia, and so perhaps accelerate rather than retard the amalgamation 
it was intended to prevent. 

There is, as far as I can see, only one chance for the real preserva- 
tion of China’s independence ; and we never see it mentioned. Look- 
ing at her past history and the character of her civilisation, we cannot 
regard it as absolutely impossible that a great national movement may 
arise among her vast population and disconcert all schemes of foreign 
aggression. Hardly a hundred years have past since China was still 
@ conquering nation and a source of alarm to all her neighbours, the 
English rulers of India not excepted. She has found wise and heroic 
monarchs before now, and by deposing the present Manchu dynasty 
she may find them again. " Such a movement of regeneration England 
might materially assist if she could dismiss all sordid calculations 
and could inspire the Chinese with confidence in the unselfishness of her 
intentions. Both conditions, it is to be feared, are out of the range of 
possibility. China can only be saved by herself. Eprror. 
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Cir uoNARY OF THE “BIRTH “OF 
AUGUSTE COMTE. 


Tue centenary of the birth of Auguste Comte was celebrated in Paris 
by two meetings. The first was held on the evening of Wednesday, 
the 19th of January, 1898, at Comte’s old rooms, at 10, Rue Monsieur 
le Prince. ‘The rooms were decorated with flags of different nations of 
Europe, the United States, and Mexico. There was a large attendance 
of members of the Paris group and their families; M. Aragon was also. 
present as representing the Positivists of Mexico, and I represented 
the Newton Hall group. There was no formal programme; the. 
meeting was more of the nature of a social gathering. M. Laffitte, 
however, made a few remarks, saying how well he remembered the 
great difficulties there had been in getting an audience in the past, 
and how pleased he was to see that the Positivists were now more 
numerous, and that, if we went on as we had begun, all the ideas 
of Comte would penetrate into the mass of the public and ultimately 
prevail. 

On the following Sunday afternoon, at three o’clock, the 23rd of 
January, there was a meeting in the rooms of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Commerce, 44, Rue de Rennes. This 
is quite close to the house where Comte was living when he discovered 
the law of the three stages. The hall is a large one and was very 
prettily decorated with flags, and a fine bust of Comte crowned with 
laurel was on the platform. 

A choral society belonging to the Compositors’ Trade Union began 
the proceedings by singing ‘‘ The Marseillaise.’”’ M. Laffitte was in the 
chair. The first speech was by M. Keufer. He dwelt on the great 
debt that was due to Comte by the proletariat, because he always 
insisted on the extreme importance of the amelioration of the condition 
of that class, and that improvements should take place not only in 
their material condition, but in their intellectual and moral conditions 
as well. 

M. Emile Corra then delivered a long and eloquent address on the 
life and work of Comte. Hesketched rapidly the anarchical condition 
of the West after the destructive work of the eighteenth century, and 
showed how necessary it was to reconstruct and to reorganise. He 
explained how much the want of a synthesis was felt and how the 
present anarchical condition of many people was due to that want. He 
enumerated the chief discoveries of Comte, explaining his ideas in 
philosophy and in religion, and showed how many of his idcas were 
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slowly spreading, though many writers who made use of his thoughts 
would not recognise their debt to him. He finished by eulogising the 
work of M. Laffitte in devoting his rare powers of thought and ex- 
pression to the spread of Positivism. 

M. Ahmed Riza then read a paper showing the analogies between 
Positivism and Islam. 

M. Aragon, who had come specially from Mexico to attend these 
ceremonies, read an interesting report on the progress of Positivism in 
Mexico. Positivism was introduced there by the son-in-law of 
President Juarez, and in many of the schools the Positivist method of 
education is now carried out. Much however remains to be done to 
develop the religious side of Positivism. 

T then gave a brief account of the history of Positivism in England. 

M. Pierre Laffitte delivered the concluding address. He said that 
he was especially pleased to see representatives of different countries 
present as showing the universality of the doctrine. He urged that 
the real alliance to work for was an alliance between England and 
France—the two great powers of the West. He showed that though 
Positivists aimed above all at reconstruction, they did not undervalue 
the great work accomplished by the Revolution. Finally, he insisted 
on the necessity of union among Positivists; absolute identity of 
opinion might be unattainable; but they must be on their guard 
against the dangerous tendency to split up into small sects. It was a 
satisfaction to him at the close of his career to hand over the task to 
those who would follow him, and he trusted that his work had not 
been in vain. 

In the evening the Positivists and their friends dined together at 
a restaurant in the Palais Royal. Pavt Descours. 


PeA DRA GEReAS PSH S32 


Wuen French Reactionists or Radicals dispute about the ‘“ Army,” 
they both of them mean the professional soldiers, in other words, the 
officers with the colours. The rank and file are not soldiers by 
profession, but simply citizens compelled, much against their will 
to serve for a certain time, and longing to get back to civil life. The 
real meaning of the word “‘ Army” is, therefore, much restricted. As 
used by Reactionists, it is subject to a still further restriction. The 
‘Army’? in their language means the superior officers who, according 
to the Radicals, are mostly Reactionists educated in Jesuit schools 
which devote themselves with special industry to training dendidoey 
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for commissions in the army. Officers coming from these private 

schools are generally of good social position, and are said to be 
unduly favoured in promotion. According to the Radicals the General 
Staff has gradually come to consist almost entirely of officers who 
dislike and despise parliamentary institutions, and, in many cases, 
have definite Royalist or Bonapartist leanings. 


* * * 


Dreyfus was a clever, pushing officer from the Polytechnic School, 
-and was the first Jew who had made his way into the General Staff. 
He had been disliked by his Polytechnic and regimental comrades, and, 
as may be easily imagined, was not welcomed on the General Staff. 
Everyone knows that the demeanour of a Jew among persons of 
‘smaller income, but of better social position than his own, is not 
always such as to make him popular. Whether Dreyfus was a traitor 
or not, it is now certain that his trial was conducted with gross unfair- 
ness and illegality. Such evidence as has been disclosed points much 
more strongly to Esterhazy as the culprit. The latter is a man with a 
bad record; but as his conviction would prove that the first court 
martial had acted with stupidity and unfairness, the War Office 
vehemently defends him and declares that to reopen the Dreyfus 
«case would be an insult to the ‘‘ Army.” 


* * % 


The guilt or innocence of Dreyfus has thus sunk into the back- 
ground of public interest. The question on which Frenchmen are 
taking sides with such fury is whether the “‘Army’’—that is to say a 
knot of anti-republican superior officers—is, or is not, to be a class 
above law. All the enemies of the Republican Constitution are strain- 
ing every nerve to bring about a military coup @état. The Radical 
newspapers maintain that the private soldiers and most of the inferior 
officers are attached to the Republic. Whether this is so or not I do 
not pretend to have an opinion; but I believe that either way it will 
make no difference. Since the fall of the first Empire the French 
soldier has always obeyed his officer, the officer has obeyed his 
general, and the generals have obeyed the Minister of War. I believe 
it will be so now. Every soldier or officer will wait for orders from 
his superior. If the Minister of War is a resolute man, and loyal, even 
in a lukewarm way, to the Constitution, there will be no military 
coup @état. General Billot is not the man to make it; but he has 
declared that he will resign if required to order a new court-martial 
on Dreyfus. In that case much might depend on the promptitude of 
President Faure in appointing his successor. 
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The unsuitability of Parliamentarism to the French people has often 
been insisted on in the Positivist Review. We have learnt that from 
Auguste Comte. But anything would be better than a military coup 
@état. What is wanted is an increase in the powers of the President 
by a revision of the Constitution accomplished in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution. Probably it would be sufficient to 
give him the power—possessed in England by the Crown—to dissolve 
the Chamber of Deputies without having to obtain the consent of the 
Senate. A general election is close at hand. If M. Félix Faure were to 
call upon the country to return deputies pledged to this reform, 1 
believe his voice would be listened to. 

% * oe * 

The worst of it is that the large majority of Frenchmen care little 
or nothing about the form of government. All they desire is that the 
Government, whatever its form or origin, should be stable, and strong 
enough to maintain order. This they are beginning to despair of 
getting from the parliamentary system. The Zola trial, with all its 
disorderly accompaniments, seems to them to indicate that France has 
no real Government. It is to be feared that they would welcome a 
coup détat which promised to give them such a Government. The 
feeling of the Paris workmen is very different; yet at the present 
moment it makes for the same result. They are in the temper of 
1799 and 1851, disillusioned, disappointed, and disposed to stand aside 
and let things take their course. The crowd which shouts Vive 'armeée, 
and assaults those who cry Vive la République is, according’ to~ the 
Radical journals, composed of officers, clericals, and young swells. 
Perhaps so; but the workmen are not flocking to the Palais de 
Justice to retaliate. Eprror. 
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IMPERIALISM AND PATRIOTISM. 


Facts that pass immediately around us, which form part of our own 
atmosphere, and from which we cannot escape any more than from 
our shadow, are very often just those which it.is hardest to grasp 
with the clear, definite precision which a student aims at in studies of 
a remoter kind. Mathematics, electricity, the description of some 
unknown microscopical organism, the investigation of an obscure 
corner of the Athenian or Roman constitution, offer problems of much 
difficulty, and sometimes of much importance. But the problems 
offered by man’s practical life, to say nothing of their overwhelming 
urgency, are of much greater scientific difficulty. We are driven of 
course to form rough and ready rule-of-thumb solutions, reached by 
the varying play of passion, interest, or prejudice which governs our 
life, much in the same way as fish swimming in a whirlpool may be 
said to solve practically some very complicated problems of dynamics. 
But to arrive at clear, definite statements of general truths, such as 
we aim at, not without success, in the simpler sciences of biology and 
physics, is altogether another matter, And yet nothing short of this 
must be aimed at, unless human life is to be tossed hither and thither 
by the varying play of popular impulse, commercial greed, and 
political ambition. 

What, for instance, is patriotism? Without attempting in the 
first instance a definition that shall stand all tests, we may at least 
start with a provisional definition that, so far as it goes, shall be both 
intelligible and certain. We may speak of it as the complex of 
feelings and convictions which lead men to behave in case of need as 
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the Greeks behaved at Marathon or Thermopyle, the Romans when 
Hannibal was encamped at the Colline gate, the Dutch at the siege of 
Leyden, the French in the first years of the Revolution, the English 
when threatened by the Armada, the English and Scotch when 
threatened by Napoleon. In all these cases there was an almost 
absolute concentration of the muscular and nervous energies of the 
community upon a common purpose. Self-preservation, the strongest 
and most persistent of animal instincts, was entirely subordinated to 
the preservation of the community. In plain English, men died for 
their country, or were ready to die. 

It is perhaps not needful to spend many words in praise of 
patriotism as thus defined. Indeed no words at all would be needed, 
were it not that Positivism has been supposed, by those who know 
nothing of it but the name, to take but little account of it. But only 
those who are entirely ignorant of what Positivists think and teach 
could make this mistake. No principle has been more strongly 
repudiated by Comte than that of bare cosmopolite humanitarianism. 
Between pure self-love, and pure love for humanity, our family 
affections, our devotion to our country are interposed. Those who 
show themselves insensible to the narrower ties are looked on with 
suspicion, and with well merited suspicion, when they proclaim their 
devotion to the wider. Philanthropists, pure and simple, are not 
always the best of men. Rousseau, who sent his children to the 
foundling hospital, and his pupil Robespierre, who began by advocating 
the abolition of death penalties, and ended as we know, have not left 
savoury memories behind them. A man who is known to be brutal to 
his wife or children, or to the lower animals, will find it hard to gain 
the credit of a good citizen ; and so, too, no professions of devotion to 
the widest interests of Humanity can atone for indifference to the 
welfare of the community in which he was born, and through which 
he inherits all that raises him above the savage. These truths are 
trite; yet it seems that sometimes they need repeating. 

Assuming patriotism to be a state of mind and of character, to be 
devoid of which is a grave misfortune entailing grievous moral loss, 
what are the conditions for its manifestation? Three things seem to 
be necessary. First, a definite appropriation of a certain portion of 
the earth’s surface. Secondly, willingness to combine politically 
under a fixed government. Thirdly, acceptance of a common tradition 
embodied in religion, in language, in laws, in historical memories, or 
at least in some of these, for identity in all of them is not strictly 
necessary. 

As to the first of these conditions few will doubt, though few seem 
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to understand the principle upon which it rests. Why do we cling 
with such invincible love to the inanimate mountains, plains, and 
‘shores that we call our fatherland ? Why do we return to them with 
joy after months and years of absence, spent on a richer soil and in a 
more genial climate? These feelings are in the truest sense of the 
word fetichistic; and fetichism is no bundle of savage traditions to 
‘be handed over to the student of folk-lore; it is something that lies 
permanently at the root of man’s life; something that inspired 
Wordsworth’s noblest poetry, and Turner’s pictures; something that 
is destined to play a large and growing part in the religious culture 
of the future. 

Be this as it may, the necessity of this first condition of patriotism 
is forcibly illustrated by its absence in the case of the Jews. I speak 
not of those who are Jews by race, and who become naturalised in 
the country where they may choose to dwell; but of Jews who cling 
to their tribal religion, and who, with many admirable qualities of 
mind and character, have been a source of continual disturbance in 
Europe, often of tragic outrage, for many centuries. 

We may pass with few words to the second condition of patriotic 
feelings, willingness to act under a common government. The 
Scotch are said, and rightly, to be patriotic Britons, because, however 
‘strong their national feeling as Scotchmen, no doubt can be raised as 
to their acceptance of the central government in London. As to 
Treland, the case is obviously different; but to discuss it here would 
exceed the limits of this paper. As illustrations of the combination of 
local independence with federal co-operation, two examples are worth 
considering, because in extent of territory they stand at the two 
extremes: the Swiss and the American republics. 

The third condition is perhaps the most important of all. To 
constitute patriotism, acquiescence in a common government, though 
essential, is obviously inadequate. Infinitely more important than 
this is the collective actions, not of the present generation only, but of 
past generations. Some will tell us that such a thought appeals only 
to that infinitely small portion of mankind that reads books of 
history; and that the enormous majority of men and women care 
little about the matter. Those who think thus are but shallow 
students of human nature. Did Nelson’s signal at Trafalgar stir his 
rough crews any the less that few or none of them had read Hume’s 
or any other history of England? Men rally round symbols, as 
soldiers round their flag: and increase of knowledge will but make 
such symbols more potent in the future, 

A common country, a common government, common memories, 
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traditions, enthusiasms, these things constitute patriotism. Of its: 
ethical and political value little need be said on the present occasion, 
The point to be considered is, In what relation does it stand to- 
Imperialism, which it is now sought to encase in patriotic veneer ? 
As used by British politicians at the present time, the word 
Imperialism covers two wholly distinct and even opposed political 
states. ‘There is the case of India and the Crown colonies, which we 
govern by force, and to which the word Empire properly applies. 
Secondly there is the case of such colonies as Australia, New Zealand, 
and Canada which we cannot be said, in any ordinary sense of the 
word, to govern at all. They make their own marriage laws; they 
impose what duties they please on the introduction of British produce... 
The retention of the Crown veto on their acts is as nominal as is the 
right to veto a Bill which has passed through both Houses of 
Parliament. Nor do they contribute, in any substantial way, to the 
maintenance of the British army and navy. No one doubts that the 
ties which bind the colonies to England—the ties of race, of language,. 
of intimate family relationship—are very real and strong. Equally 
certain is it that they will not bear straining. As time goes on, and 
as new generations appear on the scene, the local patriotism of 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and Canada will grow 
stronger. The dream of uniting them into anything that can be 
called a political federation, is swiftly melting away. 

The government of British India, like that of the Dutch and the 
French East Indies, rests, distinctly and avowedly, on material force ;: 
force modified doubtless by the moral restraints of humanity and 
justice, which are strongly operative in each of these three cases. On 
the unrighteous deeds connected with the original conquest there is. 
no reason now to dilate. The continuance of our dominion can only 
be justified ethically if the result be what it was in the case of the 
conquest of Gaul and Spain by Rome: a steady progress towards. 
identification of the conqueror and the conquered, ending in the entire 
removal of all political and social disabilities. So long as this result 
remains doubtful it will be best to refrain from exultation at the 
maintenance of our Indian empire. That it is a source of wealth to- 
us, except in so far as it supplies lucrative employment to a few 
hundreds of our upper middle classes, is an illusion long since dispelled 
That the country is growing richer under our sway is often easly 
stated, but has also and especially of late years, been strongl 
doubted. But the test question remains, Are we ake ae 

, preparing India for 
self-government? Are we making progress towards obliteration of 
the social distinction between the governing-class and the governed ? 
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Unless and until these questions can be answered satisfactorily, no 
-one who knows what patriotism really means can pretend to feel 
“patriotic exultation at the maintenance of our Indian empire. We 
may accept it as a duty inherited from the past. We may recognise 
its necessity as the only means available for avoiding the miserable 
anarchy that would follow a successful invasion of India. But to be 
‘proud of it is another matter altogether. Between Imperialism and 
Patriotism there is a gulf set which no sophistries can bridge. 
J. H. Brass. 


THE SANCTIONS OF CONDUCT. 


Having, in a previous article on ‘‘ The Standard of Duty,’’ considered 
the question, What 1s my duty? we will now consider the other 
-question, Why should J do it ? or as the moral philosophers would say : 
What are the sanctions of morality? All sorts of answers have been 
given to this question. Perhaps the crudest of all is as follows: 
‘‘You must do your duty because God wills it; he will make your 
life happy and prosperous if you do, unhappy and calamitous if you 
do not.” The frequent triumphs of scoundrels and sacrifice of the 
righteous readily exposed this falsehood, and the proposition was 
subjected to two amendments : first that rewards and penalties might 
be given not to the person concerned, but to his descendants; secondly 
that any arrears might be settled in a future life. Pindar says that 
the good ‘possess a tearless life” after death; while the bad “ suffer 
pain, too dire to look upon” (‘‘ Second Olympic Ode’’)—a statement 
which, like similar Christian, statements, it is impossible to verify till 
too late. 

Now the Sanctions of Conduct have been correctly classified as 
External and Internal (see for example Sidgwick’s ‘‘ Methods of 
Ethics,” page 148), according as the act or the desire is controlled. 
Robert Burns makes substantially the same distinction in his cele- 
brated verse (‘‘ Epistle to a Young Friend ’’) : 


‘¢ The fear o’ hells’s a hangman’s whip 
To haud the wretch in order, 
But where ye feel your honour grip, 
Let that aye be your border.” 


The fear of hell and the hangman’s whip are coarse external sanctions 
meant to control the acts of base people; honour on the contrary is 
(subject to further explanation) a fine internal sanction controlling 
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the desires of higher moral natures. Moreover external sanction may 
be either violence (private or public) or public opinion; while the: 
internal sanction may be either education or natural disposition. 


1. The lowest sanction of conduct is private violence. In new 
half -civilized communities many are uninjured because they are 
known to be able and willing to take ample revenge. Every man who 
remembers his own boyhood can recall how large a part was played 
by personal violence amongst his group of playfellows, to say nothing~ 
of what parents and schoolmasters may have done. ‘«« Revenge,” 
says Bacon, ‘is a kind of wild justice” ; and in default of a better: 
justice it will always have a great part to play; still it is so wild, so 
disproportionate, so provocative of rejoinder, that all true philan-- 
thropists earnestly desire its replacement by something better. 


2. The sanction next above private violence is public violence, or 
Law, commonly called the legal sanction. Here, to use a phrase of 
the day, revenge is collectivized; ‘‘ vengeance is mine, I will repay,” 
says the State. And, despite the grievous disadvantages of legal 
procedure as commonly administered, there are three decisive ad-- 
vantages which law has over private revenge. First, it is far stronger ; 
it is important that, if vengeance must be taken, the avenger 
should be strong enough to take it. Secondly, it is executed in great 
measure according to fixed rules, and by a third party; hence it is 
likely to be moderate. Thirdly it is executed by the State, and a 
rejoinder of private revenge against the State is seldom desired and 
can in practice be readily and successfully resisted. Still the law is 
so clumsy an instrument that a man may easily be a great scoundrel 
and escape its punishment ; moreover it has always been successfully 
used as a means of persecuting saints and other reformers. Further 
it has been proved to be useless, almost useless, or worse than Ghalsee! 
for improving the disposition of criminals. Lastly we must not forpen 
that a law may be itself bad, framed by bad men for bad purposes. 
Young Macduff is made by Shakespeare to wonder why the rogues: 
did not combine and hang the honest men. Sometimes they do. 


3. Higher than the sanction of private and public violence comes. 
that of public opinion, the social sanction, as Mr. Sidgwick calls it 
described by him as “either the pleasures that may be expected for 
the approval and goodwill of our fellow-men generally, and the 
services that they will be prompted to render both by iis oodwill 
and by their appreciation of the usefulness of good aaees or the 
annoyances and losses that are to be feared from their dioteast | d 
dislike.” (‘Methods of Ethics,” p. 148). Now the desire to stand 
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well in the affections of our fellows is an amiable desire, wherefore 
assuredly the social sanction is higher than the legal sanction. 
‘* The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation : that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay.” 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Richard II,” 1, i. 

Still by means of this sanction a man may be made anything from a | 
public favourite to a social outcast; so that the sanction is a very 
strong one, and in the excommunication organized by the Catholic 
priesthood or the ‘‘ boycott” organized by Irish peasants, has shown 
great coercive power. But it may be very ill directed and wrongfully 
oppressive, and being dependent on the agreement of a multitude, is 
likely to be weak, fickle, unjust, and, even more than law, liable to 
grievous perversion through the diffusion of falsehood. Still it is 
better than nothing; and since it is free from the brutal physical 
violence of law and private revenge it may be called a higher form of 
discipline. Moreover this sanction forms a part of that powerful and 
noble moral force which we call a sense of honour; for a man of honour 
not only has (like an ancient stoic) a very strong sense of his own 
dignity, thinking that he is above allowing circumstances to prevent 
him from living according to the principles of his code of honour,— 
but he also earnestly desires that his reputation shall be high in the 
esteem of a certain public consisting of men of honour like himself; 
and he is mortified when he finds that it is lowered in their eyes. 
Thus a sense of honour is not only an internal sanction, but in some 
measure also an external sanction. 

4. We have now entered upon the consideration of the internal 
sanctions, which are supplied from the inner life. Of these the 
Educational sanction ranks next above the external sanctions. To 
the question ‘‘ Why should I do my duty?” the answer is in this case 
‘¢ Because I have been taught to do it,” clearly a nobler answer than 
‘¢ Because I fear public opinion,” or ‘‘ Because I fear the law” or 
“ Because I fear my neighbour’s vengeance.” Now duty is taught by 
precept and by example; somewhat noisily and with small result by 
precept, by example silently and effectively. Hence the high 
importance of being well-born, of having before us the living example 
of good parents and of inheriting noble family traditions ; hence also 
the need of good company for the young. But the young form their 
own characters to a great extent by means of reading books, 
especially biographies and tales of pathos or action; and he was a 
true artist who, in his picture called ‘The Soul’s Awakening,” 
portrayed a girl from Vanity Fair in rapt meditation on the book in 
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her hand. ‘The souls of the great prophets still work for our 
instruction, and often the firm voice of some old recluse makes itself 
heard above the whirl of success, failure or anxiety about worldly 
things. The educational sanction is strong and high; but it is often 
ill-used; as, for example, when parents corrupt the souls of their 
children by teaching them to admire and covet the pomp of a 
‘‘vulgarized middle class” or a ‘‘ materialized upper class.” 

5. Highest of all the sanctions of Conduct is the virtuous dis- 
position, the “‘compunctious visitings of nature ” (‘‘ Macbeth,” I. 5). 
To the question “‘Why should I do my duty ?” the answer here is 
“‘ Because I enjoy doing it and am unhappy when I have neglected 
doing it.” We, who have often noticed a passion for duty in dogs, 
cannot affect to be surprised at finding a similar passion in men. 
That theory of human nature is false which describes man as 
incapable of good. Even in the worst of men there is some strand of 
generosity woven into his nature; the best men are apt to seize with 
joy the chance of doing their duty, however dangerous and difficult 
it may be; it is their duty, but it is also their pleasure, sometimes 
even their sport. Those who do not recognise that man’s inclination 
towards virtue is as real and natural as his inclination towards vice, 
cannot satisfactorily explain how human society is as good as it is. 
Even here human frailty shows itself; for Conscience is no infallible 
impulse or restraint; often indeed, as the persecutions and wars of 
religion testify, it has drenched nations with blood and paralysed 
them with terror. Still this is the highest sanction; he is the best 
man who takes most joy in doing good, better than he who does good 
because he has been taught to do good, or because he fears for his 
reputation, or because he is afraid of public or private vengeance. 

In conclusion we may draw this inference from the foregoing 
considerations: that the moral progress of a community is marked 
by the successful substitution of the higher sanctions for the lower, 
whereas the substitution of the lower sanctions for the higher marks 
a retrogression. ‘There is progress when law displaces private 
vengeance, ‘‘which,” says Bacon, ‘‘the more man’s nature runs to, the 
more ought law to weed it out.’ Therefore law ought, so far as 
possible, to be made easy, quick and cheap; and they who oppose 
reforms in the law to this effect are setting a premium on injury and 
on private vengeance and thus preventing the moral advance of the 
community. Similarly there is progress when men are controlled by 
public opinion instead of by law; and those who try to put down 
public opinion by law (as was done by some of our Irish legislation 
against ‘‘ boycotting”), are guilty of bringing back a lower form of 
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-civilization. Again, there is progress when education becomes 
sufficiently effective to reduce the stringency of the social sanction ; 
there is retrogression when education is scorned and the lower 
sanctions exalted. It is important in these days that School Boards 
should use whatever moral insight they may possess, in appointing 
over their schools men and women of high moral worth. It is still 
more important that mothers, by being freed from breadwinning, 
should be able to do justice to their children’s education. Finally, 
nothing would conduce so much to general moral progress as a rise in 
our natural moral endowment. The most vicious of mankind have so 
severe a life, that they are not very likely to increase and multiply in 
the struggle for existence. But unfortunately, the same may be 
said of the most virtuous, whose conduct has always sorely provoked 
the mass of mankind. There is probably too much pleading to-day 
for the more effective suppression of the very vicious; there is 
-certainly too little care taken for duly honouring and chérishing the 
very good. Cuartes Gasket, Hiaarson. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


‘Tue subject of the Religious Education of Children has been several 
times treated in the pages of this Review; and suggestions have been 
made as to some of the means which might be adopted by Positivist 
parents desirous of teaching their children something of their own 
religious principles ; but there is one point which does not appear to 
have received much attention—viz., the unwisdom of allowing such 
children to be under the religious instruction of theological teachers. 

In an interesting article in the January number for this year, 
Mr. Higginson pointed out some of the disastrous effects which may 
result from the latter course being taken; and it is to be feared that 
much of the irreverent, irreligious spirit abroad among young people 
ito-day has been prompted by a feeling of resentment against the 
‘unsatisfactory teaching they have received. 

Such a reaction is only too natural. Given a child of deep feelings, 
-which have been stirred and stimulated by the faith offered to him 
by a beloved teacher, and basing on that faith his whole system of 
moral principles, what is more likely than that, in losing the faith, 
he should lose those principles of righteous duty which seemed to be 
- bound up with it. The shock of the intellectual discovery of 
theological fallacies often comes just at the age when support to the 
moral nature is most needed; when the passions and ambitions are 
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awakening into vigorous life, and the character is assuming its final 
direction. There must be many amongst us who know by experience: 
the bitterness and despair of the struggle which then ensues; and 
who would rightly shrink from subjecting their children to the same- 
ordeal. 

It is, of course, with parents that, in the main, the responsibility 
lies for the religious, as well as for the physical and mental, education 
of their children; and one of the most pathetic phases of the present» 
unrest in the moral world is the lamentable indecision exhibited by 
many earnest-minded parents in this matter. The question must be’ 
admitted to have its difficulties; and those who cannot see their way 
clearly certainly deserve much sympathy; but, on a subject which 
vitally concerns the spiritual well-being of young and tender souls it 
is surely time that parents and others, who have thrown off theological 
dogma, should look the problem boldly in the face. 

‘‘ What ‘man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread will he- 
give him a stone?” asked the Teacher of old. And will those, who 
have tried in vain to satisfy their own spiritual hunger with the stone 
of effete theology, suffer the same mockery to be offered to their 
children? It is idle to suppose that, if children are taught no creed 
at home, they will grow up with perfectly. unbiassed minds. In the 
present theological environment it is practically impossible to secure 
education apart from theological educators; but one step might 
perhaps be taken more frequently than is done now—viz., children 
might be withdrawn from active participation in the religious 
exercises and lessons conducted in the schools to which they are sent. 

To this course three chief objections have been suggested. 

(1) That such withdrawal might expose children to loss of social 
opportunities ; and, by marking them off as peculiar, subject them to- 
slight or ridicule. (2) That, as everyone ought to become acquainted, 
in a general way, with the religious beliefs of his fellow-citizens, and 
as, besides, the study of the Bible is from many points of view 
desirable, it would be a pity for children to miss the easy method thus 
offered to them of acquiring such knowledge. (3) That, as many 
parents are themselves not quite decided on their own position, it is 
better to leave the question to the faith or judgment of the teacher ; 
in the hope that some moral advantage may be the result. 

To treat these in order :—It is true that pioneers in every school 
of thought have had to endure a certain measure of social ostracism fs 
but that is only a part of the price which must be paid for the glory 
of being in the front rank, and is one test of the sincerity of a man’s 
convictions. It is, however, a question whether it would not be easier 
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for children to accept cheerfully the position in which they and their 
parents stand, if they were to learn the reason of it while young, than 
if the inevitable disclosure came to them later. Slight or ridicule at 
school is, perhaps, a hard matter for a sensitive nature to face; but it 
may be remembered that the greater the number withdrawn, the less 
attention will be attracted to the peculiarity. In the London Board 
Schools, although the number of parents taking advantage of the 
Conscience Clause is not so large as might be expected, it is no 
uncommon thing to find the children of Jews, Roman Catholics, and 
even of some Atheists, withdrawn from the prayers and Bible lessons; 
and we do not hear that they are treated with any contumely either 
by their teachers or fellow-scholars. 

The second objection would certainly have some weight, if the 
subjects were treated impartially, from an historical point of view, by 
non-theological teachers; but this is not the case. In fact, amongst 
our educators, especially in the younger ranks, are to be found many 
earnest Christian men and women, who esteem it their highest 
privilege to be in a position to win young souls to their Faith; and 
who often impart to their teaching a special weight by their own 
high character and lofty standard of duty. Thus the creed is learned 
as an intrinsic part of the moral code; and the possibility of the one 
existing apart from the other is not for a long time, even if ever, 
perceived. 

The third point is too often at the root of the whole matter; and 
it is daily becoming a more pressing need that parents should definitely 
make up their minds as to what they consider worthy to be offered to 
their children as basis for the moral life. If it were fully understood 
how early and keenly children feel the want of some kind of religious 
support as sanction for right action; and how readily, if taught 
nothing of the kind at home, they try to satisfy their religious 
impulses by absorbing the teaching of their beloved and respected 
instructors at school, some effort would doubtless be made in that 
direction. Some persons think that children may, in after life, blame 
their parents if they teach them an unpopular creed; and suggest that 
it would be best to let them grow up without convictions of any kind, 
and choose their creed for themselves when arrived at years of 
discretion. The thing is impossible. A child’s mind and heart can 
no more exist without sustenance than his physical frame. 

Quite recently a priest of the Church of England, after a baptism 
service, gravely informed his hearers that, in consequence of that 
sacrament, the devil had just been driven out of the child’s soul. 
‘Now,’ continued he, ‘if you do not fill up the place, formerly 
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occupied by him, with the love of God and good principles, but leave 
it empty, the devil will return and stay there for ever; because there 
can be no second baptism to drive him forth again.” 

The soundness of this good man’s theory, as to the necessity of 
filling the empty soul with good, must be admitted ; although we 
may perhaps smile at the argument by which it was fortified ; for it 
is certain that the active intelligence of even the most ordinary child 
demands satisfaction of some kind. It must surely be the earnest 
desire of affectionate, worthy parents, who have themselves thrown 
off theological dogma, that this satisfaction should spring from what 
is true, real, and scientific; and not from a string of myths, fables, 
and, at best, vague hypotheses. 

The best scheme yet suggested for education, under present 
conditions, has been that secular teachers should confine themselves 
to secular subjects, ordinary social morality being directly or indirectly 
taught without appeal to any sanction beyond that of social duty. 
Parents and guardians would then be left entirely free to use their 
own judgment on the question of Religious Creed. 

That arrangement, however, appears to be a great way off; but 
its adoption might be, to some extent, hastened, if all children of 
non-theological parents were withdrawn from religious instructions in 
the schools. 

Definite tuition in a creed might be safely committed to the eare 
of the priesthood or body of teachers representing the faith of the | 
parents; a kind of action we see at work around us in the Sunday 
Schools of all denominations. Or, especially for young children, 
parents of sincere beliefs must, undoubtedly, be the best exponents of 
the doctrines and principles on which they themselves depend for 
guidance; and they are, further, in a more favourable position to 
emphasize this teaching than anyone else, for they can call constantly 
to their aid the powerful instruments of love, authority and example. 


L. Ropp. 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL AT 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Tux systematic commemoration of great men has always been 
regarded by Positivists as a practice of the greatest possible religious 
value, both as a means of expressing our own gratitude and our sense 
of the debt which we owe to Humanity, and as an educational factor 
in giving a reality and a concrete meaning to the facts of History. 
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Anniversary festivals, local celebrations, visits to spots associated. 
with the memory of great men, are all forms which such commemora-. 
tion may take. Positivism, in reviving the practice of pilgrimage, 
now, through the decay of the theological systems under which it was 
first established, fallen into disuse, has fully recognised the value of 
the association of a great name with some definite spot. The birth- 
place of a great poet or thinker, the neighbourhood which was the 
scene of his life-work, the church which contains his tomb, become, 
“under the influence of that ennobled form of Fetichism which underlies 
the practice, the concrete centres about which we may group the 
thoughts and emotions evoked by his name. 

One of the most noteworthy of systematic celebrations in which. 
local associations play a prominent part is the Shakespeare Festival 
held annually in April in the town of Stratford-on-Avon. This. 
festival, local in origin and local in organisation, is gradually 
acquiring a wider character, though it is yet far from having obtained. 
that national recognition which many of its supporters hope to. 
eventually see. Even under present conditions, however, a large: 
number of Shakespearean students and others visit Stratford-on-Avon 
during the fortnight for which the festival lasts. 

The present celebration centres principally in the Shakespeare- 
Memorial Buildings. Previously to the erection of these buildings, 
which we owe chiefly to the munificence of the late Mr. Charles. 
Flower, several spasmodic attempts at something of the kind had. 
been made, from the Garrick Jubilee in 1769 onwards, but it was not 
until after the Tercentenary Festival of 1864 that the matter was 
seriously considered. Since the opening of the Memorial Buildings in 
1879, however, the festival has been regularly held. 

The principle feature of the festival, as at present constituted, is the 
series of performances of the poet’s plays, usually extending over a fort- 
night, in the Memorial Theatre. The plays chosen are varied every 
year, and each year one more play which has not been previously 
produced on the Memorial stage is added to the series. This. 
‘revival’ play is of course the principal feature of the performances, 
and that which most attracts visitors. When possible, the date of its 
principal representation is fixed for Shakespeare’s birthday, which is. 
also the anniversary of his death, namely the 23rd of April. This 
custom affords to those attending the festival an opportunity of 
witnessing representations of plays which are rarely produced, and 
especially of the neglected historical plays, which present us with such 
vivid pictures of the history of our country. In these cases the 
original text of the drama is adhered to as closely as possible. 
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For the present year, the tragedy selected for revival is Antony and 
Cleopatra, and during the same week two other Roman plays, Julius 
Cesar and Coriolanus, will be produced. 

But little has been done to mark the anniversary in any other 
way, though various tentative proposals have been made. It was 
formerly the custom to decorate the town with flags and garlands of 
flowers, but during the last few years this has been almost neglected. 
The fact that this and other similar practices have fallen into disuse is 
chiefly due to the difficulty unfortunately found in exciting an 
interest in the general body of inhabitants, in spite of the enthusiastic 
exertions of those responsible for the conduct of the festival. A few 
wreaths are laid upon the tomb of the poet in the Parish Church, 
amongst them one which is deposited by the boys of the Grammar 
School, at which Shakespeare was educated. 

It is interesting to note that a distinct attempt is made to empha- 
sise the really religious character of the celebration. On the morning 
of the Sunday nearest to the 23rd of April, a sermon, called the 
Shakespeare Sermon, is delivered in the Parish Church. On these 
occasions, a tendency is very noticeable on the part of the preachers 
to approximate to the Positivist mode of regarding such festivals, and 
with many of these utterances we, as Positivists, can feel entire 
sympathy. 

This brief account is perhaps sufficient to show that the Stratford- 
on-Avon festival is of more than ordinary interest, and is typical of a 
class of celebrations which must become more and more important as 
our debt to the past becomes more and more clearly recognised. 


Ceci. H. Dzscu. 


PA RrATG RA POH IS. 


A curious contrast exists between the state of opinion and feeling 
in France, as represented by the Press at home and abroad, and the 
real state of opinion and feeling to be seen by a visit to Franes itself 
A week or two ago, the journals of England, Germany, and Teal 
painted the condition of France as in the throes of a aes tyrann. : 
the Republic on the verge of collapse and civil war, and ape 
foreign war, as about to fall upon that distracted ne In he 
extreme unrest and tension now visible in the world, it pale be rash 
to assert that any one of these things is absolutely impossible. But 

visitor to Paris to-day sees no definite signs of them at all, Ha it a 
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certain that cool and experienced men of different parties do not 
themselves admit any apprehension of the kind. 

The friends whom J saw recently in Paris did not appear to be 
“in any unusual state of excitement, or in the least uneasy. The 
Dreyfus affair had caused a good deal of noise, but they would not 
‘admit that it had left any serious results behind. It was chose yugée— 
a thing settled and laid aside—which need cause no further warmth, 
and to which people of sense would no longer refer. Men might hold 
different opinions, as we do at home about Home Rule; perhaps the 
first trial was irregular; possibly the second trial was not impartial; 
and no doubt the third trial exhibited gross breaches of manners and of 
order—on one side and on the other, Mais que voules-vous? France, 
by a thousand to one, accepts what was done as conclusive, and 
‘“passes to the order of the day.” 

# * 8 

To Englishmen—especially the Englishmen familiar with political 
trials, as all English politicians must be—it certainly looks as if the 
heayens must fall and chaos come again, when such enormous things 
were done and permitted in open court as convulsed us with amaze- 
ment in the trial of M. Zola. But the French have never accepted 
the conduct of trials which to Englishmen seems the first condition of 
civil life. It is entirely alien to French ideas; it is quite peculiar to 
England, and is strictly unique in Europe. Neither Germany, nor 
‘ Russia, nor Spain, nor Italy, nor Turkey, have yet accepted English 
practice in the conduct of criminal justice, nor English ideas of the 
“‘Government’”’ being bound by the ordinary rules of law as if it 
were a simple ‘‘party”’ in the case, much less the English way of 
regarding a soldier in a law-court as a citizen, and not as an inviolable 
functionary amenable to another jurisdiction. That is not only (in 
general terms) the French attitude, but also that of EKurope. And 
nothing is gained by measuring out French justice by English 
formulas. We may be scandalised as much as we please. But the 
French say, ‘“‘ Mind your own business.” 

Nor can any appearance of the irritation current in the English 
press be traced in the tone of serious French politicians. They treat 
the anxiety which is felt at home about the friendly settlement of all 
pending disputes as a curious fit of spleen developed by the English 
press. It is, no doubt, an element of danger that French opinion 
should be kept so completely in the dark as to the true trend of 
English opinion. And familiar as they are with the habit of French 
journalism being “‘inspired”? by the Government and by parties for 
political and diplomatic ends, they will persist in supposing that 
articles in the English press do not express any public opinion at all, 
but simply serve the momentary tactics of this or that politician, It 
is a very grave evil—and at the present moment even an urgent 

-danger—that the continental press does not enable the electors to 
know the truth in international affairs, and obstinately insists that the 
English public is in much the same docile and ignorant stateof mind. 
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We may deplore the action of the press all round; we may shake our 
heads over the enormities disclosed in recent trials and debates; we 
may fear the worst from the diplomatic tension to which things have 
come. But the truth ought to be told: that serious men in France 
are not at all dissatisfied with what has recently occurred, are neither 
particularly excited nor at all alarmed, and smile at any suggestion 
that difficulties can arise which Lord Salisbury and M. Hanotaux are- 
not fully able to solve. FrREDERIC Harrison. 


he French at Boussa have the advantage of being in possession, 
and they are well aware of it. It is not they who will have to begin 
the fighting. They have only to sit tight—as we do in Egypt. Can 
we fancy Lord Salisbury announcing to Parliament that Major 
Lugard has been directed to drive them out of Boussa? It is more- 
likely that he will be satisfied, as he was in Tunis, Madagascar, and 
Talienwan, if he can get a promise of free trade. No doubt this will 
be called ‘climbing down,” and will cost his party some votes at the 
next election. But I am inclined to think—and so probably is he— 
that a war with France would cost him a great many more votes. 


Lord Roberts, in his great speech on Indian frontier wars, 
dismissed the most important question of all in one sentence. It was. 
no business of his, he said, to enquire how India could meet the 
expense. And to think that this is the man who has captured the 
Indian Government and directed its policy for several years! 

* * * % 

One of the most indefensible proposals for recruiting the Army is. 
that boys should be enlisted at sixteen, receiving only boy’s wages till 
they are old enough to do full soldier’s work. You have no night to 
take advantage of the inexperience and folly of a boy of sixteen, and 
entrap him into a bargain of such a serious character. The law does 
not recognise the right of a boy to sell property that he has inherited 
Why should he be invited to sell his liberty, and, it may be, his life ? 
It is true we take boys for the Navy. But they are, at least, learning 
a good trade, by which they will be able to earn their livin 


4 h 
they leave the service. Moreover, our sailors, like French and Gantt 
soldiers, hardly ever have to risk their lives in battle, Eprror. 
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Tue new book of M. Zola has a special interest of a kind for readers 
of this Review—not as a romance, nor as a picture of the great capital 
of France—but as a study of the social and religious problems of the 
day by the most popular of living writers. “Whatever we think of 
the Rougon-Macquart series, we must admit that their author is a 
master of effect as it stirs the public; and in his ‘‘ Three Cities” he has 
set himself to discuss systematically the moral, social, and religious 
enigmas which he believes to be fermenting to-day in the mind of 
European men. And now at the close of his ‘Trilogy of Cities,” which 
treats of the decline and fall of Catholicism, in this tableau of Paris, 
with all its industry, its anarchy, its debauchery, and its utopias, 
M. Zola cries out from his De Profundis for a New Religion—the cry of 
his emancipated priest at Lourdes and at Rome. And this new 
religion can be nothing, he breaks forth at the end of 600 pages, but 
“a religion of science: this is the destined, certain, inevitable conclusion of 
the long march of humanity towards knowledge.” ‘This final issue may be 
distant. But as the immense book ends, the free priest, with his wife 
and infant beside him, sees Paris ‘‘ bathed in a halo by the sun, an 
emblem of the harvest of truth and of justice that is to be.” From 
this point of view, M. Zola’s ‘“‘ Paris” will be read by those who hope 
for a new heaven and a new earth. 

T shall say nothing about M. Zola as an artist, nor of his book as 
a portrait of Paris. It would be a paradox to deny the author of 
La Débdcle to be master of marvellous literary power in painting 
scenes of horror and strife, to deny the imagination of passages in 
Le Réve and many other books, or to suppose that these millions of 
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volumes can have made the tour of the civilized world without having 
supreme qualities of their own. For my part, I rate much lower than 
many readers the art of these studied productions; the industrious 
piling up of trivial and often repulsive details in lieu of the strokes of 
true imaginative genius, the wearisome length of scenes, episodes, and 
volumes, the monotony of meanness and dirt which is the residuum of 
the squalid Rougon-Macquart epic. And, like most decent Englishmen, 
personally I find the bestiality of certain scenes in the few of them 
that I have read too sickening even to criticise. It would make a 
respectable tom-cat vomit. If the ‘“‘Three Cities” have a higher 
purpose, they are all still tainted with the stench of obscenity, though 
it is not in these stories, as it is in some others, the distinctive mark. 
As a work of Art, ‘“‘ Paris”? seems to me to have much the same 
wearisome way of photographing accessories instead of painting 
life, to be morbidly prone to turn into copy the latest sensation of 
the hour, and to be absurdly inadequate if it be meant to give us 
even a sketchy likeness of the great city. But I wish here to speak 
of “Paris” not as a work of art, but as a literary study of the 
social and religious problems of our age. 

It is true that this occupies but a very small part of a very long 
book. But it forms the key and dominant motive of the whole. It 
is formally propounded in a scene of great power and passion in the 
opening chapter, and the ultimate conclusion of the problem is put 
forth in an elaborate argument in the last chapter of all—a chapter 
which has more of the tone of the sociological essay than of the 
romance of the day. The debates held between the Abbé Pierre, the 
young sceptical priest of ‘‘Lourdes” and of ‘‘Rome,” and his spiritual 
chief the Abbé Rose, and the later discussions of Pierre with his 
brother Guillaume, his family, and his friends—some 50 or 60 pages 
at most out of 600 pages—these are the serious parts of the whole 
book—those alone which have any pretension to philosophy. To this 
modicum of bread, rather dry it may be, there goes an intolerable 
quantity of sack, made up of extravagance, debauchery, anarchism 
conspiracy, social, political, and literary intrigue—a pood! deal that - 
disgusting and not a little that is tedious. But the fact remains that 
the future to be evolved out of the ferments seething in modern 
society—and that future a new religious faith based on science on 
justite, on humanity in its widest and most natural senses 
essence of M. Zola’s final deliverance. We may regret the form - 
which he has cast his vision, and the associations with which it is in . 
tably mixed ; but the vast popularity of the author and his aden 
earnestness of purpose, do give his study a certain significance e 
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The story of ‘‘ Paris” opens with the Abbé Pierre Froment, still 
deeper in disgust and despair of the Church than when he returned 
from Lourdes sickened by ‘‘the glorification of the absurd,” and 
when he returned from Rome feeling it ‘sinking into the dust of 
-dead religions.” His loathing of the puerile superstition to which his 
profession chained him, his humiliation at the insincerity of his life, 
his sense of the impotence of Christianity to deal with the social curse 
-of modern industrial anarchy—all is painted in a scene of power and 
pathos by a masterly pen. The key-note of this prologue to “ Paris,”’ 
as the complement to ‘ Lourdes” and ‘‘ Rome,”’ is the helplessness of 
even the best types of modern Catholicism to satisfy the thoughtful 
mind, the series of equivocations by which it is buttressed up in its 
spontaneous decay, and the hollowness of what is so much extolled 
as ‘‘Christian charity” to touch with the tips of its aristocratic and 
plutocratic fingers the infinite burden of social degradation and want. 

This is the characteristic note of the book; and it is a new note, 
at least in modern fiction. In some effective scenes between the rebel 
Abbé Pierre and the venerable Abbé Rose, M. Zola has worked out 
with no small skill his leading theme—that after eighteen centuries 
Christianity has nothing to offer to the vast multitude of suffering 
_ men and women and children, but ‘‘the alms of the pious” here, and 
a recompense for all the agony in a fantastic Paradise hereafter, 
which to the keen brain of the young priest fresh from Lourdes, fresh 
from Rome, seems a hypocritical falsehood. And then this soliciting 
‘‘the alms of the pious” takes the young man into a saturnalia of the 
vice, luxury, intrigue, and anarchy that seethe in Paris around the 
expiring efforts of Catholic revival. Stung by the mockery of this 
contrast between a religion of imposture and death and the vortex of 
vice and intrigue in which it is helplessly whirled about, the young 
Abbé flings off his frock, marries (civilly, of course) a brave girl of 
the people; and, holding up his infant, as they gaze from Montmartre 
on a Paris bathed in the glory of sunlight, he sees a vision of the new 
religion of Humanity that is to be—a vision very vague, crude, and 
shadowy, it must be confessed, and made up of a rather strange 
medley of incongruous utopias. 

This, however, is the way of M. Zola, and we must take it for 
what it is worth. The ‘‘moral’’—so far as M. Zola’s romances can 
be said to have a ‘‘moral”’—may be read in the last twenty-five pages 
(§ v of Book V). Here is the dénouement. The young Abbé, now in 
_the second year of his lay and married life, is peacefully at home in 
the midst of an industrious, honest, happy family of Paris working- 
people who have renounced all theology, and have at last parted with 
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their revolutionary anarchism. He tends the death-bed of the old 
Abbé Rose, broken-down and feebly uttering devout platitudes ; and 
he feels the impotence of ‘“ charity,” of “faith,” of the mystical self- 
torture of the old creed. Then come in emancipated friends, old 
anarchists, revolutionary propagandists, who discuss Saint-Simon and 
Fourier, Proudhon and Auguste Comte. All this is vague enough, 
tedious enough, and very far from promoting the artistic effect. 
Indeed, M. Zola himself is quite as vague as his own puppets about 
the various utopias to which random allusions are sprinkled about.. 
One of them (apparently speaking for M. Zola in person) hazards the 
preposterous blunder that Auguste Comte, “‘who proclaimed the 
supremacy of science, did not suspect the tremendous social crisis 
which menaced civilisation.”” We know how absurd a misconception 
is this. Then the priest’s very buxom young wife comes in with her 
baby; and whilst she gives him suck (of course, from a copious 
breast) the whole family come in and discuss the transfiguration of 
Man—the suppression of vice, anarchy, ambition, and poverty—the 
new kingdom of Truth, Justice, and Peace. They see it rising out of 
a new Religion of Humanity, the form, the basis, the creed of which 
they leave as yet to be revealed hereafter. But it will spring out of 
Paris, the true capital of civilisation, of invention, of freedom, which+ 
(in a way not yet ascertained, at a date not yet fixed) will found the 
new faith so anxiously looked for by the democracies of the world. 

It cannot be said that this is very definite, or very convincing— 
much less can it be said that it is Positivism—for M. Zola seems to 
think that Fourier, Proudhon, and Comte are much on a level, and 
not at all incompatible with each other—variations, in fact, of Socialism 
and Communism. But M. Zola is deeply in earnest. And he has 
seriously damaged the artistic quality of his new book by preaching 
and dogmatising in a way which must bring down on him antipathy 
and ridicule. But he 1s a man of courage and of heart; and has 
spoken out in the spirit of a prophet who must liberate his own soul. 
We may wish he could have done this without all the torrent of 
loathsome ve and nt to whith vost of “Parisi dat, 

catins”” and “odeurs de femme,” whatever 

that may be. But we must take M. Zola as we find him, for he runs 

Hay 4 shea ood harsiabt  enca 

by boldly proclaiming his belief tl Wa tee par fe Se 

vice is to be found in a new Reli ee! ee ee ee 

igion—a religion of science and of° 
Humanity. 


Freperic Harrison. 
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WEI-HAI-WEI. 


WueEn I commented on Lord Salisbury’s policy in China in the March 
number of the Positivist Review all that was known of it entitled us to 
believe that it was such as Positivists would upon the whole approve 
of, or, at least, acquiesce in as the least open to objection, where 
all courses that had any chance of adoption were more or less 
unsatisfactory. 

What Positivists have persistently claimed for China is that she 
should be left to work out her own remarkable and, in many ways, 
highly respectable civilisation without forcible interference from 
Europe, which is itself in the throes of intellectual anarchy, social 
revolution, and national antagonisms, and is therefore by no means 
‘qualified to undertake the office of regenerating a country in possession 
of a more solid and harmonious order, though it has lagged behind 
in the cultivation of abstract science. But non-interference is now 
past praying for. We have to recognise as an ugly but stubborn fact 
that the independence of China will be respected by no European 
Power, but that each will seize whatever it wants without even the 
pretence of any regard for the rights of this ancient people, still less 
. for the interests of Humanity at large. There is not even the excuse 
that has been alleged for many recent conquests, namely, that thinly- 
scattered tribes in the hunting or pastoral stage are not entitled to 
monopolise large portions of the earth’s surface which they are too 
ignorant or too indolent to turn to good account. China is densely 
populated by the most industrious cultivators, artisans, and traders in 
the world, whose exclusive devotion to the arts of peace is the very 
circumstance that encourages the unscrupulous aggressions now going 
on. It isa shameful and repulsive spectacle. But we have sorrow- 
fully to admit that there is not at present in Hurope any principle of 
morality recognised either by Christians or non-religionists which is 
likely to exercise the smallest check on their cynical rapacity. 

In this lamentable interregnum between the decay of the religions 
of God and the rise of the religion of Humanity we must reckon our 
country fortunate if an enlightened estimate of her material interests 
prescribes a course of action not irreconcilable with the rules of 
morality. Such, we had reason to believe till the beginning of last 
month, was the estimate formed by Lord Salisbury, and the policy 
he was determined to carry out. It is contrary to our interest that 
China should be partitioned ; contrary to our interest that we should 
have any share in such partition if attempted by others; contrary to 
our interest that any fresh strain should be put upon our attenuated 
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army; contrary to our interest that we should undertake single- 
handed in the Far East any more than in the Near East that resistance 
to Russian encroachment which ought to be the common concern of all 
Europe. We believed that Lord Salisbury saw all this, and we 
trusted that he would not allow himself to be driven into a policy 
contrary to his convictions by either the unscrupulous taunts of the 
Opposition or the mutinous attitude of some of his own party. 

No doubt it would have needed high courage and strong patriotic 
spirit to follow the example of Peel in 1846: to throw himself upon a 
coalition of the more faithful and sensible of his own followers with 
the inheritors of the best traditions of Liberalism, to cast out the 
mutineers from his Cabinet and to fight it out with them in Parlia- 
ment or, if necessary, by an appeal to the Country. The division of 
parties on these new lines is bound to come, and cannot be long 
delayed. The old classification of politicians has ceased to correspond 
to the more important differences of opinion. Between the Ins and 
the Outs, viewed corporately, there is not a pin to choose. They 
themselves cannot tell us how they are to be distinguished. They 
can only assail each other with ¢w quoques. There is nothing to. 
prevent their leaders from all sitting together to the right of the 
Speaker’s Chair if only room and pay could be provided for a dupl- 
cated staff. In the meantime the really vital and urgent question 
which dwarfs all others and must soon divide the country into two 
broadly distinguished and irreconcilable camps has nothing to do with 
existing party divisions. Jingoism is quite as common and quite as 
loud on one side of the House of Commons as on the other; while 
those on both sides who shrink from it are restrained by the bonds of 
party discipline from joining hands in defence of the cause they have 
most at heart. 

Unfortunately Lord Salisbury has shown—and not for the first 
time—that he has not the courage of his convictions. It had evidently 
been his intention to leave the military and political ascendancy of 
Russia in Northern China unchallenged, upon receiving assurances 
that British trade should not be interfered with, and to content 
himself with giving notice that England would resist any encroach- 
ment on the basin of the Yang-tse-Kiang. As a long time must. 
elapse before Russia will be able to push into that region, collision. 
between the two Powers would have been indefinitely adjourned. 
eens would have maintained her naval superiority and perhaps 
aor ae an island as a naval base ; but no great expense would 

n incurred for soldiers or fortifications. In the meantime we 
should have had every motive for encouraging and helping the 
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natives of that vast region to adopt such reforms as would enable 
them to maintain their independence. 

The occupation of Wei-hai-wei is a very different matter. It is 
admittedly a menace to Russia, a formal notice that her claim to 
establish a sphere of influence in North China will be resisted. It is 
our first move in the campaign, as the occupation of Port Arthur was 
the first move of Russia. The outposts of the two hostile nations will 
be brought closer than in any other part of the world; closer than in 
Northern Europe, or in the Near East, or in Central Asia. Wei-hai- 
weil is within a few hours sail of Port Arthur, and has been selected 
because the presence of a superior English fleet in the one harbour 
will practically amount to a blockade of an inferior Russian fleet in 
the other. We are therefore compelling Russia to hurry on what she 
would probably have preferred to delay for several years, the advance 
of her armies from Manchuria into Northern China; because until she 
can dislodge the English from Wei-hai-wei by approaching it from 
the land side, as the Japanese did, Port Arthur will be of little or no 
use to her. To some of our countrymen this will appear a good 
reason for the occupation; but not to those who hold that, whatever 
may be the case in other parts of the world, in China the Russian 
advance cannot be permanently checked by any European Power. 

The circumstances under which this momentous step was 
announced lend much probability to the belief generally entertained 
that it was hastily decided on, in order to prevent open mutiny among 
the Unionist majority in the House of Commons. So sudden was the 
decision that it may reasonably be doubted whether the Government 
can show that it was at the time in possession of any careful or even 
approximate calculation by competent authorities of the outlay that 
will be necessary if Wei-hai-wei is to be properly fortified on the land 
side and provided with all that would be required to make it a secure 
naval base. The lowest estimate that I have seen of the permanent 
garrison that will be necessary is 10,000 men. I do not believe that 
Lord Salisbury has the smallest hope that 10,000 British soldiers or 
half that number can be spared for Wei-hai-wei. That the place is 
absolutely worthless for the purposes of commerce was admitted by 
Mr. Balfour. He said that it was valuable only because our presence 
there would preserve the balance of power at Pekin; though how 
there can be any such equipoise when our fleet cannot get anywhere 
near Pekin, and for every soldier we can with difficulty place on 
Chinese soil Russia can with ease place ten, is not very apparent. 

How soon this challenge to Russia will bring on actual war 
remains to be seen. That it commits us to a course of action which 
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sooner or later must end either in war, or in a prudent but ignominious 
retirement from the position we have so rashly taken up, seems to me 
certain. Lord Salisbury has been guilty of the fault of Walpole 
in 1739; he has allowed himself to be driven into a policy which 
he knows to be foolish and dangerous by a set of fanatical Jingoes, 
who after all will not be conciliated by his tardy and unwilling 
acquiescence. 

Nevertheless, lovers of justice and peace will do no good by lending 
their aid to any combination for expelling Lord Salisbury from office. 
As long as the new cleavage in party politics is unrecognised, and the 
classification according to old factions that have become purely personal 
obtains, any Cabinet, whether a reconstruction of the present one or 
composed of entirely fresh elements, would have its contingent of 
Jingoes who would insist on a “‘ continuity’ of Jingoism, and perhaps 
push it to still more immoral and dangerous lengths. Until Mr. 
Morley listens to the call of duty and puts himself at the head of 
a new party, however small at first, determined not oply to oppose 
any further expansion of the Empire, but to prepare wisely for its 
gradual contraction, no change of Ministries can be of the least use. 
Sir H. Fowler is as deaf to the just claims of India as Lord George 
Hamilton. Mr. Asquith has shown himself willing to angle for 
Jingo votes. Lord Rosebery is Jingoism personified. Sir William 
Harcourt has sounder opinions, but he will not let them stand in the 
way of his ambition. Why should we disturb Lord Salisbury, a 
peace-lover at heart, to put any of these men in his place? He has 
more weight with the country than all of them put together. He has 
used it before now to bridle the Jingoes. He could bridle them still 
more effectually if he had the courage of Peel and could shake off the 
bondage of party as Peel did. Liberal members of Parliament who 
share our views ought to strengthen his hands against his own 
mutineers, and not join in any combination against him at the bidding 


of the Liberal Whips. Epiror. 


COMTE’S CONCEPTION OF WESTERN EUROPE 
AS A REPUBLIC. 


In the third volume of the Positive Polity (page 408) Comte, in 
discussing the question of the defence of Europe against the Bae 
barian tribes, says that ‘the indispensable dictatorship of the in- 
comparable Charlemagne met, in a systematic way, the necessities of 
the time, both spiritual and temporal. As great almost as Cesar, 
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and in a better position, his dominion . . . . founded the Western 
Republic.” In various other parts of Comte’s works the same con- 
ception finds expression. The General View of Positivism, for 
instance, is described on its title-page as a Summary Exposition of the 
system of thought and life adapted to the Great Western Republic. The 
heading of the Posctivist Calendar describes it as being intended “ for 
the final period of transition of the Western Republic.” 

To persons who are not familiar with the doctrines of Positivism, 
but are acquainted with the divergences in form which the different 
Governments of Europe at present exhibit, this conception may 
appear somewhat curious; and it may, therefore, be worth while to 
examine it a little more closely. 

The first observation I would make is, that Comte did not 
originate the idea, which appears to be due to Gibbon. In the 
striking pages at the conclusion of his thirty-eighth chapter, in which 
that author describes the circumstances which led to the fall of the 
Western Empire, and discusses the possibility of the modern world 
being overturned by renewed barbarian invasions, he says :— 

‘It is the duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the exclusive interest 
and glory of his native country; but a philosopher may be permitted to 
enlarge his views, and to consider Europe as one great Hepublic, whose 
various inhabitants have attained almost the same level of politeness and 
cultivation. The balance of power will continue to fluctuate, and the pros- 
perity of our own or the neighbouring kingdoms, may be alternately 
exalted or depressed ; but these partial events cannot essentially injure our 
general state of happiness, the system of arts and laws and manners which 


so advantageously distinguish, above the rest of mankind, the Huropeans 
and their colonies.” 


The second observation is, that, although Comte perhaps derived 
this idea in a general form from Gibbon, he gave it a definiteness, an 
exactness, which Gibbon’s language does not express, and which 
cannot be realized except by reference to Comte’s theory of history. 
Notwithstanding the tendency which exists in some quarters to 
depreciate the importance of religion, and to dissever it from secular 
interests, it was Comte’s view that the history of mankind is essen- 
tially summed up in the history of religion. Applying this view to 
‘Western Europe, he points out that the polytheistic system of the 
Roman Empire was there gradually replaced by the monotheistic 
system of the Roman Church, and that, for several centuries, five 
great peoples, viz., the French, the Spanish, the Italian, the British, 
and the Germanic (including the Dutch and the Scandinavian) were 
more or less closely united in the bond of a common religious belief, 
of which the institutions and the discipline of Catholicism were the 
cementing force. The criticism is easy—that this cgmmon belief did 
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not prevent endless wars, and the perpetration of countless crimes. 
That is true; but the reply is also obvious—that, although the bond,. 
especially in the northern nations, was very lax, yet, so far as any 
union did actually exist, and so far as any restraint on the selfish 
passions of man was able to make itself felt, it was the product of the 
spiritual authority maintained by the Catholic priesthood, and 
emanating from their chief, the Pope. 

In time, however, the incongruity of the Catholic doctrines and 
institutions with human and earthly facts and needs began inevitably 
to reveal itself, and, since then, a mental revolution has been in 
progress, which has been shared, in one form or another, and more or 
less profoundly, by the five peoples just named, and, in Comte’s 
view, is destined, in the case of all of them, to end in the complete 
abandonment, not merely of the Catholic doctrines, as some Pro- 
testants fondly imagine, but of all theological belief, and in the aboli- 
tion of all institutions having their origin in theology. This is, 
however, merely a negative result, and does not indicate the full 
significance of this revolution, which has also a positive side, destined 
ultimately to lead to a reconstruction of society upon purely human 
and demonstrable foundations. Comte saw the deplorable con- 
sequences which must ensue if we were to rest satisfied with the mere 
destruction of the Catholic bond. ‘‘ The first social need of Western 
Kurope,” he said, ‘‘is community in belief and in habits of life; 
and this must be based upon a uniform system of education, con- 
trolled and applied by a spiritual power that shall be accepted by 
all.” ‘The movement of opinion transcends in importance all 
political agitation.” ‘Everything points to the necessity of estab- 
lishing a spiritual power as the sole means of directing this free, yet 
systematic, reform of opinion and of life with the requisite consistency 
and largeness of view.” 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to say that, in his conception 
of such a ‘spiritual power,’ Comte was influenced by the admirable 
results which had flowed from the separation of the spiritual and 
temporal powers, effected, for the first time in the history of the world, 
by the Catholic Church; a separation which, in Gibbon’s phrase, ‘‘ had 
never been imposed on the free spirits of Greece and Rome;” which 
ee e = is Maistre as the cardinal feature of that 
Len is ie eae a oisr Ce ee ita masterpiece of 
offering a type of the educative j 4 . ce a . Sees 
spread of positive doctrines ould es es body whey eae une 
nabs cee: aioe yee gradually arise and organize itself 

@ 5 y which would have no direct legal 
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or legislative authority, but whose “power” would be essentially 
“spiritual” in the sense that it would be the outcome of a general 
and purely voluntary tendency to acknowledge the intellectual and 
moral superiority of its members by deference to their counsel. He 
considered that, as the five nations of Western Europe were destined to 
pass through the first, or negative, phase of this revolution, they 
would also, in time, arrive at the second, or positive, reconstructive 
phase, marking the advent of a new and final religion. It is, however, 
essential to remember that the republic thus alluded to is the republic 
of Western Europe—is limited, that is, to the nations which had been 
more or less Catholicised; whereas Gibbon speaks loosely of ‘‘ Europe” 
—a geographical term which would embrace Russia and Turkey ; 
is incompatible with any idea of republican community of thought and 
life; and has not the historical significance attaching to Comte’s 
definition. 

But this republic is described as having been founded by Charle- 
magne; and Comte speaks of Charlemagne as a dictator! Some 
republican purists may possibly be shocked at this theory, and may 
ask, in alarm, how it can be reconciled with the modern conception of 
a republic. How could a republic be founded by a dictator? It is, 
however, possible that the democratic view thus indicated may not 
be wholly exhaustive, and that other types of a republic may exist, or 
may have existed. Let us see. What is the definition of a republic? 
In Lloyd’s Encyclopedic Dictionary I see it is defined as ‘‘a form 
of political constitution in which the supreme power is vested, not in an 
hereditary ruler, but in the hands ether of certain privileged members 
of the community, or of the whole community.” The first of these 
alternatives is clearly not in accordance with the democratic theory. 
Cobbett, in translating république, defines it as ‘‘ a form of government 
which tends to secure the happiness of all men indiscriminately, and 
is founded on equity, reason, and virtue.” But can it be said that 
a democratic republic is the only kind of government which complies 
with this definition ? The truth is, that, in order to ascertain what is a 
republic, we must look historically at governments which mankind has 
agreed to regard as republican, and not frame a definition of some 
fanciful, abstract type which may suit our own prejudices. Take, for 
instance, Athens, which is frequently spoken of as a democratic state. It 
is notorious, of course, that, in the broad, human sense, it was nothing 
of the kind. Compared with aristocratic Sparta it offered some justi- 

fication for the idea; but, intrinsically, it was a narrow oligarchy, 
supported by the labour of a vast number of slaves. Within the 
limits of the oligarchy—that is to say, amongst the free citizens them- 
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selves—the form of government was, however, pure democracy. Well, 
that circumstance did not prevent Pericles from rising to the position 
-of a practical dictator. When the rivalry between him and Thucy- 
dides had terminated in the banishment of the latter, Pericles, according 
to Plutarch, ‘became sole master of Athens and its dependencies.” 
‘‘ The revenue, the army and navy, the islands, and the sea . . . were 
all at his command.” 

The greatest of all republics, Rome herself, formally and deliber- 
ately, on more than one occasion, submitted herself to the government 
of an avowed dictator. After Hannibal’s victory at the battle of 
Trebia, for instance, Plutarch tells us that the Roman citizens “all 
agreed that affairs required the direction of an absolute power, 
which they called the dictatorship;” and they accordingly chose 
‘Fabius Maximus for the position. Roman republican history 
furnishes many instances of a similar character. And the practice 
held good even under the so-called empire, which was, in principle, 
ostensibly a continuation, under another form, of the republic. The 
Imperator, or Emperor, was merely a successful general, who, accord- 
ing to Gibbon, was elected to supreme power ‘‘by the authority of 
the senate, and with the consent of the soldiers”; and though, in 
many cases, the position was disgraced by unworthy occupants, the 
names of Trajan and the Antonines still shine across the ages, and 
remind us that, during a memorable period of eighty-five years, ‘‘ the 


vast extent of the Roman empire was governed by absolute power 
under the guidance of virtue and wisdom.” 

The crucial instances of Athens and Rome might be fortified by 
numerous others, of a later date, to show that republican institu- 
tions are not incompatible with the delegation of a large 
amount of authority to individuals, and are not necessarily demo- 
cratic to the extent of requiring the whole body of the citizens to be 
continually criticizing the practical details of government—a function 
indeed, for which they are not, and can never be, very well fitted. 

Allowing, therefore, that, in view of these considerations, the terms 
“dictator” and ‘‘republic” were not misplaced as a description of 
‘Charlemagne and his empire, the fact still remains that, subsequent to 
that epoch, the huge territory over which Charlemagne held sway 
ultimately split up into a number of different states, each of which 
now has its own system of government, monarchical or republican, as 
the case may be; and the question arises, how far was Comte justified 
in describing this immense group of separate states as a “ republic ?”’ 
His justification might be found in the passage quoted above from 
Gibbon. The very institution to which Gibbon refers—the balance of 
power, which was recognized at the end of the Thirty Years’ War— 
has a republican flavour about it. The diplomacy of Burope which is 
so persistently vilified by ignorant politicians, is, in fact coutinaalle 
engaged in endeavouring to reconcile the conflicting claims of ie 
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dependent states, by amicable discussion in what is, practically, a 
republican spirit. But perhaps the best defence of Comte is to be 
found in his own words. In the General View of Positivism, 2nd 
English edition, page 59, he says :— 

“During the five centuries of revolutionary transition, which have 
elapsed since the Middle Ages, we have lost sight of the fact that, in all 
fundamental questions, the Western nations form one political system. . . . 
The rupture of Catholicism, and the decline of Chivalry, at first seriously 
impaired this feeling of relationship. But it soon began to show itself again 
under new forms. It rests now, though the basis is inadequate, upon the- 
feeling of community in industrial development, in esthetic culture, and in, 
scientific discovery. Amidst the disorganized state of political affairs, which 
have obviously been tending towards some radical change, this similarity in 
civilisation has produced a growing conviction that we are all participating 
in one and the same social movement, a movement limited as yet to our own. 
family of nations.” 

It is true that the nations which constitute that family differ in, 
their governmental institutions; but the ‘form’ of government is 
a comparatively secondary question. The differences, in themselves, 
do not vitiate Comte’s argument, which goes below the surface of 
existing institutions, and is based upon the deep-seated and permanent 
facts of history. Heyry Ewis. 


ROBERT MILLER. 


A warm friend to some of us, and a stout supporter of many a worthy 
cause, passed away peacefully on April 4th, in the person of Robert 
Miller, of Edinburgh. After a busy life in the Colonies in his 
profession of engineer, he settled in old age in the capital of his 
native country, where his fine qualities of character and generosity of 
spirit won him the respect and confidence of a circle of chosen friends. 
He was quite haunted with the sense that the fortune, which his 
ability had won, was a trust to be used in the interest of society and 
of the workers by whose labour it had been amassed. His continual 
desire was ‘‘to leave the world a little better than he found it.” And 
his anxious thoughts were always given to solve the problem—How 
this was to be done? His indomitable good sense and foresight made 
him keenly alive to all the difficulties of social reform; whilst his 

mmodesty shrank from anything which could bring his own name or 
personality before the world. He craved to do his duty, in the right 
way, and without being seen or known himself. And all this caused 
him long searchings of heart. 

He was too thoughtful a man to be satisfied with the gifts to what 
are known as ‘charities’? and ‘beneficent endowments,” for he 
believed that it was necessary to work for a much deeper social 
reformation. He never supported any movement or cause without 
very close investigation into its methods and results. He gave largely 
and widely, but always after very patient personal enquiry and with 
constant and direct attention, from the point of view of one who was 
at once a thorough man of business and also an ardent social reformer. 
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No one but his agents could say all that he did in this way, for it 
was his habit to remain an anonymous donor. Some years ago he 
determined to devote a sum of £1,000 to examine into the best mode 
of effecting a better distribution of the products of Capital and 
Labour. The Industrial Remuneration Conference of 1885 was the result 
-of this enquiry. And, as a large balance remained, it was returned to 
the donor, who insisted on remaining unknown. He expended it in 
organising a series of lectures on social problems and the improvement 
of industrial life. He continued up to his death to give active and 
personal support to a variety of associations and movements aiming at 
the elevation and instruction of the people. 

Personally, Robert Miller was a true Scot of the old type, laborious, 
thrifty, prudent, abstemious, an enemy of all forms of indolence and 
self-indulgence, and of iron firmness and strength of will. Forced to 
live a quiet life by old age and declining health, and yet more so by 
a temper of extreme simplicity and retirement, neither his private nor 
his public acts were known beyond a small circle of close friends. He 
was a man of deep seriousness in all he touched—an unwearied reader 
of solid literature, delighting in scenery and in music—the only relaxa- 
tions that his stoical self-restraint admitted him to enjoy. A steady 
but very cautious supporter of the Newton Hall body and guilds, he 
did not accept Positivism as a whole, remaining both in religious 
and in political matters a Radical and Agnostic of the old school. 
Many a cause has had his support, and many a man in difficulty has 
had good counsel and inspiration offered him by one who was almost 
morbidly afraid of his good deeds being known. But by afew friends 
he will be remembered long as a man who—in these days of change, 
impulse, vague ideas, and luxury—had the old Roman temper of 
republican simplicity, endurance, and fixity, along with the modern 
belief that a vast regeneration of society is essential to civilisation. 

FREDERIC Harrison. 


Viet dat dalel GP akh see 180i}. 


Tuoucu the Méline Ministry has managed to subsist for the unpre- 
cedented period of two years, no one supposes that any nearer 
approach has been made to that governmental stability which most 
electors so ardently desire to see. The immense majority obtained at 
the last general election by the Moderate Republicans or “ Pro- 
gressists,” as they style themselves, ought, according to English 
notions, to have ensured a strong government for the duration of the 
Chamber. But the Progressists have no solidity as a party. M 
Bourgeois is a Radical who professes to repudiate Socialism. But he 
held office for several months by the support of Progressists and 
Socialists. M. Méline has held office: by the support of Progressists 
and Clericals. Neither of them could have kept his place for a da 

without the aid of his Extremist allies. And let it not be su: ose 
from this account that the Progressists had split into two soll-asiena 
sections. Great numbers of them voted first with M. Bourgeois and 
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his Socialist allies, and afterwards with M. Méline and his Clerical 
allies, thus in fact boxing the political compass. The Méline Govern- 
ment, therefore, was never safe from one week to another. 

% : é % 

In the next Chamber it is expected that both the Socialists and the 
‘Clericals will be somewhat stronger. To defend themselves against 
both these enemies the Progressists will revert to the policy of 
Republican Concentration ; that is to say, a Ministry will be formed 
with M. Bourgeois to represent the more Radical tint, and M. Barthou 
to represent the more Moderate tint. But we know how that com- 
bination always works. On the first pretext some discontented Pro- 
gressists will mutiny, and both Socialists and Clericals will join them 
to put the Government in a minority. 

* % % % 

It is to be feared that those Frenchmen who desire above all a 
‘strong and stable Government (and they are the large majority) are 
beginning to despair of obtaining it under the present Constitution. 
There is a wide-spread belief that if there were at the present 
moment any prince or soldier who had caught the popular fancy he 
would at once be acclaimed as Chief of the State, no matter with 
what title, but with powers much more extensive than those now 
belonging to M. Félix Faure. No such candidate indeed is visible. 
The Orleans family is generally disliked and despised. The present 
generation of Bonapartes is unknown. Nor is there a single soldier 
who has distinguished himself. The good luck of the Republic in 
this respect has hitherto been extraordinary ; but it cannot be expected 
to continue for ever. 

It is quite upon the cards that before the year is out Don Carlos 
may be King of Spain. I know nothing of his qualities. But if he 
were to win the throne by giving proofs of ability and valour, 
perhaps the French Monarchists, in default of any other candidate, 
will begin to remind their countrymen that according to the law of 
the old Monarchy he is just as much heir to the crown of France as 
to that of Spain, and to suggest that the two ‘‘grandes blessées” would 
give one another a dazzling compensation for the loss of provinces 
_and colonies if they rushed into a personal union like that effected by 
James I in this island. The establishment of royalty in any shape 
would be a lamentable retrogression. But political progress in France 
has had such temporary interruptions before now, and we may not 
have seen the last of them. 
% % % % 

No rule of International Law is more established or more wise 
than that no country is entitled to interfere with the internal affairs of 
another. It is much to be feared that before the Cuban dispute is 
settled not only the Americans but the Cubans themselves will have 
cause to regret that this rule has not been observed. We are told 
that the Spaniards will be starved out by a blockade of the island. 
' Such a blockade will starve Cubans as well as Spaniards. The 
American Government has solemnly pledged itself to withdraw its 
forces as soon as the Spaniards shall have been expelled. But it will 
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not be able to do so until it has installed some native government and 
provided for at least a temporary maintenance of its authority. We 
know what such temporary protection has become in Egypt. 


* * * % 

The untimely death of Mr. Alfred Cock, Q.C., is a severe blow to 
the Positivist body. He embraced Positivism with ardour while still a 
youth, and to the end of his life continued to render most valuable 
service to our cause by wise, practical council and material support. 
When the split in the Positivist party took place in 1878, he was one 
of those who adhered to M. Pierre Laffitte, for whom he had always a 
warm personal regard. The acquisition of Newton Hall in 1881 by 
the English Committee, appointed by M. Laffitte, was largely due 
to the energy of our deceased friend. He was one of the lessees in 
whose name it was taken, Mr. Frederic Harrison being the other. In 
the same year he became a member of the Committee. From 1884 to 
1888 he was its Treasurer. In 1896 he resigned his seat on the Com- 
mittee, because the press of his professional business interfered with 
his attendance at its meetings. From the first he was a generous con- 
tributor to both the London and Paris funds, and, indeed, to every 
Positivist object for which money was wanted. My friendship with him 
dated from 1866, when he became my pupil. He was a man of strong 
character, enquiring and independent mind, and remarkable energy, 
taking an interest in many studies unconnected with the profession in 
which he was so successful. On the political and social questions of 
the day his opinions were generally of a somewhat more conservative 
type than is common among Positivists, a circumstance which has 
often added life and interest to our discussions at the monthly meet- 
ings of the Positivist Society. Those of us who are getting old will 
deeply feel the loss of the colleague who they had every reason to 
hope would survive to carry on the work when they should disappear. 

Epiror. 
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Dratu.— On the 20th April, at Ridgebourne, Shrewsbury, Alfred Cock, Q.C. 
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ALSACE AND LORRAINE RE-VISITED. 


In 1883 I first visited the annexed Provinces, spending some weeks 
with French Protestants at Mulhouse. Ten years later in company of 
a Frenchwoman I paid a second visit to Alsace and Lorraine, my 
headquarters being also under a French Protestant roof, at Strasburg. 
Yet again, eighteen months ago, I crossed the frontier, this time 
accepting the hospitality of a French Catholie family, belonging to 
the noblesse of Lorraine, their princely chateau lying just beyond the 
frontier. This third stay among the French subjects of the German 
Emperor was in many respects the most interesting and suggestive 
of my Alsatian and Lorraine experiences. The best way to realise 
it for English readers is a jotting down of exactly what happened, a 
simple record of things seen and heard. 

I reached the station of ————, after spending some time with 
French friends in Champagne. Here my hosts, with their son and 
daughter-in-law, awaited me, and after a little delay our train started. 
We had jogged on for about half-an-hour when the gentlemen of 
the party, with (to me) perplexing smiles, briskly folded their news- 
papers and consigned them, not to their pockets or rugs, but to their 
ladies, by whom the F’garo and other journals were secreted in under- 
skirts. 

‘“« We are approaching the frontier,” said Madame de to me. 

I afterwards learned that only one or two French newspapers are 
allowed to circulate in the annexed provinces, the Zemps and one 
other the name of which I forget; for the first offence of smuggling 
the Figaro or Petit Journal, the offender is subjected to a reprimand, 
the second offence is punished by a fine, the third involves imprisons 
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ment. Now, as all of us know who have lived in France, the Figaro 
is a veritable necessity to the better-off classes in France, the Zimes to 
well-to-do John Bull not more so. Similarly, to the peasant and the 
artisan, the Petit Journal takes the place of the halfpenny newspaper 
or weekly penny, here. This deprivation is cruelly felt, and is a part 
of the monstrous system introduced by William Il. The rod of iron 
has indeed by him been changed to whips and scorpions. Curses, not 
loud but deep, underlie the sullen commonplaces daily punished as 
lése-Majesté in his French dominions. 

Custom-house dues are at all times vexatious, but on the French- 
Prussian frontier they are so arranged as to provoke patriotic feeling. 
Tt may seem a foolish fancy for French folks, German subjects of the 
hated Kaiser, living in Germany, to prefer French soap and stationery, 
yet what more natural than the purchase of such things when within 
easy reach? Thus, on alighting at the frontier, not only were 
trunks and baskets turned out, we were all but stripped and 
searched like criminals! My hosts’ newspapers were not unearthed, 
certainly; perhaps their rank and condition counted for something. 
But one country girl had to pay duty on a shilling box of writing 
paper, another was mulcted to half the value of her bottle of scent, 
and soon. There was something really pathetic in the forced display 
of these trifles, the purchasers being working people and peasants. 
All French goods and productions are exorbitantly taxed. Thus a 
lady must pay three or four shillings duty on a bonnet perhaps costing 
twenty in France. On a cask of wine the duty often exceeds the price 
of contents, and, according to an inexorable law of human nature, the 
more inaccessible are these patriotic luxuries, so the more persistently 
will they be coveted and indulged in. 

Inside the chateau there was nothing to remind me that I had 
exchanged Republican France for autocratic Prussia. Guests, servants, 
speech, usages, books, were French or, as in the case of the three 
latter, English. Every member of the family spoke English, after- 
noon tea was served as at home, and the latest Tauchnitz volume and 
Cosmopolis lay on the table. One might suppose that after well- 
nigh a generation, some slight approach to intercourse would exist 
among the French and Prussian population. By upper classes the 
Germans, no matter their rank or position, remain tabooed as Jews in 
the Ghetto of former days. The German is socially boycotted, and 
here I note a curious moral of annexation. 

When Alsace was handed over to the German government, it 
could boast of entire solvency. It is now encumbered with debt, one 
of the chief causes being the high salaries paid to German officials. 
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The truth is, these functionaries—I here allude to the more important 
—find their position so unpleasant that they have to be bribed into 
exile. Thus salaries are double or treble what was paid to their 
French predecessors. Intermarriage is all but unheard of in the 
upper ranks at least ; so is social intercourse. 

As I observed when writing of my second sojourn, the one class 
that has been partly won over to German rule is that of the Protestant 
clergy. The third Empire persistently snubbed its Protestant sub- 
jects, then, as at the time of the Revocation, numbering many most 
distinguished citizens.’ No attempts, moreover, were made to Gallicise 
the German-speaking population of the Rhine provinces. Thus 
the wrench was much less felt here than in Catholic, French-speaking 
Lorraine. Higher stipends, good dwelling-houses and schools have 
done much to soften annexation. An afternoon “at home” in a 
country parsonage a few miles from Strasburg reminded me of similar 
functions in an English rectory. In many respects the Sesenheim of 
Goethe’s idyll is unchanged. Buta handsome and commodious house 
replaces Frederike’s simple home, and when I called at the parsonage 
—for no class enjoy more of my esteem than French Protestants—I 
learned that the pastor and his wife were away on their annual 
holiday trip ! 

To live in a perpetual stage of siege is after all a minor drawback. 
Not everybody’s tongue is an unruly member, constantly exposing 
him to fine and imprisonment, nor is everyone a newspaper editor or 
journalist, liable to imprisonment in a fortress for the slightest slip of 
the pen, or ebullition of temper. But the military service and the 
way in which it is enforced affects all and the blood tax is felt in 
more ways than one. 

We thrice fortunate English householders grumble at heightened 
rates and taxes. What should we say if compelled every autumn to 
lodge and cook for as many volunteers as the local authorities 
chose to billet upon us? Go a step farther and imagine those soldiers 
aliens and conquerors, and we can enter into the feelings of the 
unhappy Alsatians. Rich folks are expected to entertain the officers, 
a reminder of the German occupation, poor folks to house them and 
give use of kitchen and cooking utensils. 

But these also are minor matters. The blood tax affects rich and 
poor differently, and of course falls heavier on the latter. In the case of 
the wealthy and well-to-do, who naturally will not give up their sons’ 


1 «‘ Parmi les emigrés (1685) il y ent aussi des Ccrivains, des savants, des orateurs, 
P élite de nos penseurs. ua nation fut comme décapitée par cet abominable coup 
a’ état.’’—‘* Histoire de France,’’ par Debidour et Aulard, 1897. 
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nationality, annexation implies often life-long separation, in any case, 
a breaking up of family ties. Only under very especial circumstances 
can a French soldier who has thus ‘‘opté” revisit Alsace. After 
fourteen years’ absence, the son of a friend of my own was permitted 
to cross the frontier. The permission had been granted on the 
score of illness, and was hemmed round with mortifying condi- 
tions. Thus, during the manceuvres he remained to all intents and 
purposes a prisoner, having given his parole not to quit the parental 
premises. 

With the peasant owner, a very large class in Alsace and Lorraine, 
defection from military service means, and is intended to mean, 
nothing more nor less than worldly ruin. Not only is he forbidden to © 
revisit his home until he has passed his forty-fifth year, but the 
penalty of default is so high that it involves bankruptcy, a forfeiture 
of the little bit of land handed down from father to son. Cruel 
indeed is the dilemma of these honest sons of the soil! I visited a 
fairly well-to-do farmer whose only son had accepted the abhorred 
nationality, and had died miserably in a Berlin barracks. The 
Alsatian and Lorraine conscripts are always drafted as far as possible 
from the frontier, and when they sicken and die of illness or ill- 
usage, seldom it is that any member of their family can reach their 
dying bed. The telegram announcing danger comes at the eleventh 
hour, the journey is long and difficult; in the case of the broken- 
hearted father I mentioned, he arrived hours after his unfortunate 
boy had breathed his last, and such heartbreaking occurrences are of 
every day. 

I close these pages with one remark: the extraordinary part of 
all this is the apparent indifference in France to the sufferings and 
privations of their annexed brethren. Certain newspapers are never 
tired of railing against, ‘‘l’Angleterre, notre pire ennemi.” No one 
spends what Sterne calls “‘inkshed” on the “pire ennemi” beyond 
the Rhine. A sandy waste in West Africa seems of far more account 
than the loss of two provinces, those the richest and fairest of France, 
and the yearning wretchedness of two millions of French souls! 

M. Breruam-Epwarbs. 


Te Eig ee WeA are 


A Frew weeks of war—and that a war as yet wholly on sea, waged on 
distant oceans between nations lying many thousand miles apart from 
each other—have brought home to us the fact that in our age a 
serious breach of the peace in any corner of the globe, embarrasses 
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and disturbs every member of the civilised world. It has shown us 
the infinite complications and the essential unity of civilisation, the 
unknown effects of modern armaments, and the new power given to 
command of the sea and adequate marine stations. The political, 
social, and international system of the world is affected in no less 
marked a degree, And in many ways the twentieth century will open 
with new experiences to ponder and fresh problems to solve. 

It is truly melancholy to observe the petty and selfish reasons 
which men are not ashamed to put forth for their sympathy with one 
side or the other. Some think an ancient, proud, and conservative 
monarchy of Europe is bound to overcome a noisy, restless, dollar- 
hunting American democracy. Others support a Protestant, go-ahead, 
Anglo-Saxon race against a retrograde, ultra-montane, effete empire. 
Some will hear of nothing but the atrocities inflicted on Cuba; others 
are disgusted by the intrigues of filibusters and trading conspirators 
in the United States. South-Western Europe is uneasy at seeing 
a fresh blow to the Latin peoples; and British Jingoes are alarmed at. 
the rise of a new maritime rival. 

Positivists are not satisfied with any of these reasons. ‘The future 
of general civilisation is plainly concerned in the issue, the inter- 
national problems are many and grave, and the judgment of 
impartial politicians has to cast itself free from all minor things and 
local and national prejudice or bias. All international complications 
are difficult and complex; and age by age, as the planet fills up, and 
humanity grows more homogeneous, they are more and more difficult 
and complex. And however much the war between the United States 
and Spain, a war avowedly about nothing but the settlement of one, 
West Indian island lying far away from both, may at first sight seem 
simple and detached from the general politics of Hurope—even this 
petty, localised, and maritime contest really involves very difficult and 
complex problems. 

There are, both on Spanish and American sides, many strong 
arguments to urge; but rational politics imply the very deliberate 
weighing of many counter-balancing forces. The most important 
argument of all is the paramount law of non-intervention—which 
Positivism, perhaps above all modern schools of thought, maintains 
as a primary international duty. From first to last, it insists that the 
peace of mankind requires that one nation shall not meddle with the 
internal affairs of another nation. At first sight, that might seem to 

settle the whole question. The United States are meddling with 
Spain: not Spain with the United States. But this law isnot. 
absolute, as no political or social law can be absolute, Af Guba were 
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Andalusia or Castile ; if it were not placed over against America, and 
some thousands of miles from Europe; if the chronic war in Cuba 
were in truth ‘the internal affairs of Spain”; if the horrors and’ 
anarchy of Cuba did not year after year inflict losses, disturbance, 
and anxieties upon the United States Government and citizens—then 
the whole action of President McKinley might be judged to be a 
course of unjust aggression. We know that the very contrary of all 
these hypotheses is the truth. Cuba is not Spain; it is not 
inhabitated by Spaniards ; it lies in the American hemisphere ; it has 
defied Spain for a generation, and the struggle has long caused a 
moral ferment and material injury on the Republic and its people. 
The rule of absolute non-intervention must at any rate be qualified 
under some conditions of international reaction, as Europe admitted 
when it went to Orete. If Ireland were to-day a Spanish province ; 
if, like Cuba, it had long been desolated by a horrible civil war; if 
the British fleet and Government had for years been harassed by 
filibustering attempts, and Irish patriotic conspirators ; if Irish exiles 
were raving and intriguing in British cities, and British citizens were 
agitating about their property destroyed by Spain in Ireland—it 
would be idle to tell Englishmen that they must still look on, and 
leave Spain to settle her own affairs in Ireland without remonstrance 
or action. 

We need not doubt that the soil of the States has long been 
the nest of anti-Spanish conspiracies, that American citizens have 
been trading in revolution and civil war, that the evils of Spanish 
oppression have been grossly exaggerated, and that the horrors 
committed in Cuba may be discounted by cool inquiry and appor- 
tioned fairly between both factions. The Jingoism rampant in the 
States is repulsive and selfish enough; and in any case the political 
passions aroused are largely impure and unreasonable. We must 
admit all this; and yet a balance has to be struck; and _ these, 
after all, are the minor and not the decisive points at issue. 
An impartial judgment will finally rest in this—that the cup of 
Spanish oppression in Cuba is full; that Spanish oppression in 
Cuba is inveterate, intolerable, and incurable—that the alienation 
of the island from old Spain is far too complete to be set down to- 
American incitement—that the savagery, corruption, and anarchy of 
the so-called Spanish Government in Cuba has reached a point out of 
pane to the worst misgovernment practised by the 

s of Europe. Turkey, China, and Persia may have 
governments more corrupt, more barbarous, and more rotten—but it 
is a question only of degree ; and the rule of Spain in Cuba is in kind: 
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what the rule of the Turk is in Armenia and Crete. And if Armenia 
or Crete had been situated in the Channel, how long would England 
or France have endured such a state of things ? 

If we put aside the wild swagger of American platforms and. 
journalism—we have some knowledge of journalism and platforms at 
home—vwe cannot say that the Government of the Republic has been 
hasty or dishonest. It may have been weak, rude in manner, and very 
lax in fulfilling its duties as a neutral and a friend. But governments 
in many states are weak, rude, lax, and apt to listen to popular 
impulses. The professions of the Republic have been open and 
honourable, and we need not as yet accuse it of any intention to break 
them. The official chiefs may be taken to mean what they say. And 
the bulk of the American people may be held to be moved by com- 
passion, sympathy, and good faith, rather than by thirst for war and 
conquest. Lastly comes in that deep and unspoken—but profoundly 
moving cause—the destruction of the ‘‘Maine.” We long indignantly 
refused to regard it as other than accident. Slowly and sorrowfully 
impartial men, with all their regard for Spanish honour, have been 
forced to the conclusion that the ‘‘Maine”? was blown up by 
Spaniards with some sort of official connivance. The Republic, in 
default of formal proof, has kept silence. But this barbarous outrage, 
this unparalleled scandal on a civilised nation, fires the blood of every 
American soldier and seaman who fires a shot in memory of his 
murdered countrymen. 

This is the real, immediate, but unavowed cause of the war. It 
serves to accentuate the animosity of Americans and the depth of the 
present misgovernment in that unhappy island. The misrule of Spain 
in Cuba is the worst surviving example of the tyranny and desolation 
of a province by a civilised European nation. Whatever may be fairly 
charged in the past against England, France, Germany, Russia, 
or even Portugal—there is to-day no remaining case of imperial 
oppression, rottenness, and barbarism which at all approaches 
the black and bloody record of Spain in the lovely island 
she has cursed, and which has cursed her. Turkey and Morocco, 
Africa and Asia, may supply the like or worse; but the Western 
nations of Europe afford no parallel. It is in vain to talk about the 
inborn dignity, courage, and chivalry of the Spanish character, the 
hardihood of her magnificent peasantry, and the tenacity of the 
Spanish nature. No one questions all this, nor desires anything 
but an honourable future for a fine historic race. That is not the 
point at issue. It is that Spain, having for generations possessed and 
colonised one of the loveliest islands on this earth, has turned it into a 
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waste, morally, physically, economically, and politically, by rapacity, 
corruption, savagery, and misrule. Years upon years of these horrors 
have deeply touched the sympathies and the interests of the American 
citizens, whom she has at last roused to action by a murderous and 
treacherous outrage. The noble people of the Spanish continent do 
not deserve to be visited by the shame and destruction which the folly 
and corruption of the dominant class are bringing down on them. 
But when a nation sinks into an effete and rotten state, is active 
in little but in spectacles of torture, suffers its rulers to plunder, 
cheat, muddle everything, and at last to destroy the ship of a friend 
in time of peace—that unhappy people must take the consequences. 

All the great questions as to the effect of this war on the future of 
the United States and their relation to Europe may be considered later 
on. The United States cannot be in the twentieth century what it 
was in the nineteenth. Nor is there any reason why it should. It is 
for the Republic itself to face the problems, external and internal, 
which her attack on Spain has inevitably called forth. The States 
have entered into the great international congress of Europe. They 
have laid the foundations of a transmarine empire. They can only 
maintain such an empire by becoming a naval power of the first class. 
And this must lead to their becoming the paramount power across the 
Atlantic. All this forms a really tremendous development, both as to 
the democracy within and their rivals in Europe, an issue for the 
citizens to contemplate and accept. It is too early for Englishmen to 
pretend to any forecast as to how the Republic will gain or lose by the 
vast change, or how they intend to meet its burdens and its risks. 
With much hesitation and anxiety, the present writer himself is 
disposed to think that the United States will prove equal to this 
formidable task, and that the issue may tend to the progress of the 
civilised world. Englishmen must hope that our own country may 
assist and not embarrass them in the work, and may not be misled by 
those lower interests and minor difficulties which from time to time 
will arise. 

The public professions of the rulers of the Republic and the sober 
opinion of the people vehemently disclaim the desire of conquest, and 
do not seek the dismemberment of Spain. We need not attribute to 
the people of the United States any more ambitious views than those 
which caused English policy to intervene in the case of Armenia, 
Crete, Greece, or Sicily. There is no reason to suppose that either 
Cuba or the Philippines will be made mere tributary provinces. There 
is no ground to fear the dissolution of European Spain, or her 
disappearance from the rank of independent nations. On the contrary, 
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the amputation of her gangrened empire and the breakdown of her 
senile and debased Government may lead to new life at home and 
a sounder and honester system of politics. But these complex problems 
are hardly yet ripe for considering. All right-minded men must 
desire a speedy close to this cruel war, wherein brave men are 
slaughtered by the incapacity of those in authority, in defence of 
-a cause where they have everything to lose. The United States will 
in any case unlock the hold of Spain on these distant islands. Let us 
trust the result may be soon attained, and that all the possible evils it 
may yet open for the world and the Republic may be avoided. For 
my own part, I cannot feel that the Republic should be condemned in 
the name either of peace or of civilisation. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


REACTION, RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL. 


No one who watches the signs of the times can doubt that a wave of 
reaction is making its way through Europe; and that both aspects of 
public life, spiritual and temporal, are involved in it. When political 
changes impend, men’s eyes turn to France; and in France the signs 
of change are not wanting. ‘The old French Tories who for three- 
quarters of a century had held wholly aloof from politics, have obeyed 
orders from headquarters to rally to the Republic. Their influence in 
Paris may be small, but throughout the country it is considerable ; 
and it is greater than mere numbers would indicate, because of the 
high standard of truth and honour which, as Stuart Mill always 
asserted, the Legitimist families of France have always maintained. 
Passing from these to a far more numerous and powerful class, the 
upper bowrgeorsie, the great capitalists and bondholders, we find re- 
actionary tendencies in full swing. Sixty or seventy years ago these 
men were Liberals and Voltairians. They rallied round the constitu- 
tionalist monarchy of 1830, they thrust the Church into the back- 
ground, they secured a sufficient measure of commercial freedom, they 
were satisfied with their position and felt that they had consummated 
the Revolution. But the Socialist agitation which preceded the crisis 
of 1848, and which during the last half-century has never ceased, has 
entirely altered their point of view. During the twenty years of the 
third Empire, and throughout the twenty-eight years that have fol- 
lowed, the wealth-owning classes of France have on the whole, and to 
an increasing extent, made common cause with the Catholic Church. 
And in the meantime dissatisfaction with the working of the third 
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Republic has been on the increase. Half of the Frenchmen now living” 
have forgotten the rigours of Louis Napoleon’s Government, the pro- 
hibition of public meetings, the worrying restrictions of colportage, the 
gags on the press. Even the disastrous war and the mutilation of 
France are less painfully felt with every year that passes. The 
instability, the intrigues, the corruption of Parliamentary government 
are gradually but surely indisposing Frenchmen to its indefinite con- 
tinuance. Nothing but the absence for the moment of a suitable 
candidate for dictatorship or monarchy accounts for the absence of a 
Boulangist or Bonapartist party. When such a candidate appears, 
gifted with the requisite ambition and sufficiently unencumbered with 
scruples, he will have little difficulty in rallying around him the- 
Church, the army, and the Socialists. It is said, and probably with 
truth, that a majority of officers in the army, at all events of those 
in the higher ranks, are practising Catholics; a statement which fifty 
or eighty years ago would assuredly have been wide of the mark. 
Readers of the Jesuit newspapers in Rome, of whom during the last 
few months I happen to have been one, have been struck with the 
close attention paid to the Dreyfus and Zola trials, and by the enthu- 
siastic sympathy lavished by the Clerical party on the military com- 
missions which decided the issue. Zola is of course for them the 
Voltaire of the situation. The Anti-Semitic crusade, a new phenomenon 
in France, is preached in these journals with shameless cynicism; the 
Jews being now stigmatised, as they have been for nineteen centuries, 
as the chief sources of infidelity, free-masonry, and liberalism. With 
the Church and the leaders of the army ready for reaction, the forces 
that make for progress are disjointed and unstable. A new parliament 
has just been elected. Its composition indicates, perhaps, no very 
startling change. No definite issues have been presented to the con- 
stituencies, and the agitation accompanying the election has been 
unusually slight. What seems probable is not so much a fierce conflict 
of principles, as the continued series of one feeble and colourless 
government after another, until public opinion wearies of them all, 
and demands a strong government at whatever cost. Such a govern- 
ment when it comes will be resisted by Liberals, Radicals, and 
Socialists. But it will be an easy matter to detach the last, and enrol 
them in its own ranks. There is nothing in constitutional government 
that is specially favourable to Socialism. There is nothing in dic- 
tatorial government incompatible with it. Louis Napoleon had stronger 
socialistic leanings than any French statesman of the last thirty years. 
The Clerical party, so long as they can secure the control of primary 
education, will offer no resistance to factory legislation, diminution of 
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the hours of labour, establishment of public works. And it must be 
admitted that the Republican Government has failed to use its oppor- 
tunities of promoting legislation of this kind. A comparison of what 
has been done by the Parliaments of England and of France since 1870 
to promote the well-being of the working masses will not be in favour 
of the latter. Far more vigorous measures have been taken in 
England than in France to secure employers’ liability in case of 
accidents. The conditions of labour in French mines, factories, and 
workshops still remain more onerous than in English. Assuming 
a dictatorial government to be established in France with the support 
of the Clerical party, there is every ground for supposing that it would 
promote measures of this kind with considerable zeal. What the 
Clerical party want from the State is the monopoly of primary educa- 
tion. That assured, they would offer no resistance to measures in- 
volving interference by the State in favour of the working classes, 
which would be dignified by the title of Christian or Catholic Socialism. 

In the event of a political change of this kind being brought 
about, its results for good or evil would obviously depend on the 
personal qualities of the dictator. A narrow-minded bigot attempting 
to govern in the spirit of Robespierre or of Charles X would speedily 
bring himself and his party to destruction. A charlatan might 
embark on perilous military adventures. A true statesman avoiding 
ruinous expenditure on colonies without colonists, and content to 
maintain peace in Europe, might devote his energies to a restoration 
of French finance, which otherwise threatens a sure and swift descent 
into chaos. A Conservative dictatorship, supposing clerical inter- 
ference in public life to be kept within bounds, would not be neces- 
sarily reactionary ; might indeed be very much the reverse. 

Leaving France, let us glance at other parts of the West. No 
traveller in Italy during the last few years who has attended to any- 
thing besides lakes, ruins, and picture galleries, can have felt any 
confidence as to the security of the present political fabric. Recent 
disturbances in Milan and elsewhere are but a fiercer blaze of a fire 
which has long been smouldering. The Italian constitution may stand 
awhile yet, as weak things do when no strain is put upon them; but 
at the first impulse either of foreign aggression or of serious internal 
commotion it seems ready to give way. Italy has exhibited for nearly 
thirty years the extraordinary spectacle of a spiritual power in avowed 
and formal hostility with the civil authority. Hitherto Catholics, in 
the clerical sense of the word, have not been allowed to take any part, 
active or passive, in political elections. WVé elett:, né elettor7 is still the 
rule. When the rule is relaxed, a formidable party of reaction will 
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enter the Chamber, rendering constitutional government still more 
unstable than it has been. More corrupt, more abjectly dominated by 
narrow financial interests, it can scarcely become. What is most 
hopeful is that, since the fall of Crispi, enthusiasm for schemes of 
military and colonial aggrandisement is utterly dead. Italy, in revert- 
ing to the pacific temper which has been one source of her glory 
through past ages, may cease to figure as one of the great military 
powers, and may thus recover true greatness. 
In our own country the principal sign of reactionary tendencies is 
the revival in the course of the last half century of the influence of the 
Established Church. The High Church movement inaugurated by 
the remarkable man who felt himself constrained to exchange Angl- 
canism for Romanism, has gained steadily in extent and in intensity, 
and the Church preponderates at this moment over rival Christian sects - 
more distinctly than at any period of the last two centuries. To those 
who are unable to accept Christianity as the world’s final religion, who 
are conscious of its inability to handle international problems, who 
see that the vast population of Mahommedanism, Brahmanism, and 
Confucianism remain as resolutely outside its sphere as was the case a 
thousand years ago, and who look forward to a new and more real 
belief that shall unite the aspirations of the world into a single current, 
such a fact appears at first sight discouraging. But closer observation 
will show that under the veil of ancient forms the world’s evolution 
towards the normal type of faith and life is steadily proceeding. In 
the first place it has to be noted that battles of creeds no longer agitate 
the world. Such struggles as those which ravaged France and Ger- 
many in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries seem to be farther 
from us than the Trojan war. It seems to us inconceivable that no 
longer than three-quarters of a century ago no one could hold the 
humblest civic appointment without first receiving the sacrament in an 
Anglican church. Univeral toleration, which to Locke and Voltaire 
seemed a far-off ideal, is now part of the air we breathe. It is hardly 
credible to us that men should be still living who have been put into 
prison for denying the existence of God. Not merely has the political 
tyranny of theological principles disappeared, but the social tyranny 
likewise. Men are no longer cut off from friendly intercourse with 
their fellows for holding that the miraculous narratives of the Bible 
are as mythical as medieval legends. In one country alone of Europe, 
Russia, does orthodox theology retain its political power. But Russia 
stands in most respects outside the pale of European civilisation. 
Western Europe has profited by the separation of Church and State, 
which was the keystone of medizval society. In no region of the 
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West has the parish priest been converted into a police official, a 
permanent and universally disseminated obstacle to social progress. 

In truth, the religious reaction of the last half century, whether in 
England or elsewhere, involves no loss of civic freedom, no stagnation 
of thought, no cessation of moral or intellectual progress. It is a 
revival of the ancient cult, but it is no reforging of the old fetters. 
The wide diffusion of belief in the real presence of the Deity in the 
Eucharist satisfies the all but universal craving for mystery, the con- 
viction shared by many of the wisest with the simplest that beneath 
and behind our visible life lies more than meets the eye—without 
bringing the spheres of faith and reason into open conflict. Antagon- 
ism between theology and science is evaded; there is little that is 
incompatible with acceptance of Bacon’s ‘‘Novum Organum,” of 
Newton’s ‘‘ Principia,”’ nay, of Comte’s ‘‘ Philosophie Positive.” It is 
no challenge to the Copernican system, no reassertion of the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible, no denial of the belief that the facts of the 
world, whether physical or human, are subject to scientific law. 
Stript, as in most cases it practically is, of its connection with an 
organised and retrograde hierarchy, it has become little more than an 
appeal to the emotions, without influence on principles or opinions, 
and disconnected almost entirely from the direct guidance of practical 
life. And as with the private, so with the public manifestations of the 
new Anglican ritual. Choral music, processions, incense, flowers, 
illuminations, pictures, are indications not of definite convictions, but 
of the craving for the idealisation of life which Protestantism could 
never give, while Catholicism has been hitherto too closely involved in 
retrograde politics and measures of spiritual oppression to render any 
approach to it other than intolerable. 

So things will go on till the religion of Humanity shall have taken - 
visible and tangible shape, till the recognition of the services of the 
great and good of every nation and creed in the past, and clear insight 
into the problems of the future have been fused by the inspiration of 
the poet into forms that can stir the hearts of men with reverence and 
love. J. H. Bripess. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


I nave been a close observer of Mr. Gladstone’s career for full fifty 
years ; for although I was only a lad fifty years ago, I already took 
a keen interest in politics, and Macaulay’s famous essay had fixed my 
attention on the author of the treatise on Church and State. There 
have been a great many occasions when I have strongly condemned 
his conduct. I may particularly instance his acquiescence in the 
mutilation of France, the finishing blow he administered to Mr. 
Parnell, the bombardment of Alexandria and subsequent occupation 
of Egypt. All these were errors—to use a mild word—of the first 
magnitude, and England will long continue to suffer from them. 
Nevertheless, taking his life as a whole, there can be no doubt that 
its most distinctive characteristic was an habitual recognition of the 
statesman’s duty to act in accordance with Right. It is true that his 
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deductions from that principle were sometimes unconvincing to men 
of simpler minds. But at all events he did not treat the rules of 
morality as irrelevant to politics, or openly flout them, as so many 
of the statesmen and publicists now with us do. When he went 
wrong it is probable that his natural perception of right was some- 
times confused by his theological prepossessions. \ 

He had more power than most Englishmen of putting himself at 
the point of view of foreign nations, and so understanding when 
they might justly feel themselves aggrieved by English policy. This 
influenced him greatly when out of office; and perhaps, even when he 
was in office, it operated more than some of us were able at the time to 
see. Much light still remains to be thrown on the considerations 
that determined his action on several occasions. For instance, the 
disclosure just made of his language to Signor Crispi before the 
occupation of Egypt gives matter for reflection. 

Against the errors above mentioned, and others here passed over, 
are to be set many splendid services to his country, and those of the 
purest kind because they did not conflict with, but rather promoted, 
the welfare of Humanity at large. I need not attempt to enumerate 
them here. They have been recorded in many newspapers within 
the last few days, and in too many cases treated as blots on his career. 
He was one of those few statesmen who are so far lifted above 
their contemporaries that all Europe forms a clear conception of 
their character and influence, and pronounces a comprehensive judg- 
ment which is of more importance to their memory than the more 
elaborate and varying estimates finding expression in their own 
country. Mr. Gladstone offended many European countries in his 
time. But they have all forgiven him, because they recognise that 
upon the whole he tried to promote justice, liberty, peace, and all 
that tends to bring nations together in harmonious co-operation ; 
whereas many of the leading statesmen in every big country now 
make it their business to stimulate national hatred—calling it 
patriotism—in order to obtain the means for carrying out their 
schemes of expansion. Mr. Gladstone’s ideal was solid national 
happiness, not false national glory. This is a reputation which will 
wear longer and better than the tawdry imposture commemorated on 
Primrose day. Eprror. 


BeASR 2A (Gent As Ball Se 


Tnx disturbances in churches instituted on the one sid 

Black, and on the other by Mr. Kensit, though on ee Tae 
indecorous in the extreme, and have doubtless given pain to many 
devout persons, have just this to be said for them, that they show ~ 
keen feeling where we have too often found indifference. The 
interminable discussions as to the meaning of the word Mass, the 
endeavour to reconcile the words Protestant and Catholic—terms 
which manifestly contradict one another—have confused and perplexed 
men’s minds. ‘They only obscure the real issue. Honest mee and 
women are everywhere asking themselves what is the teaching of the 
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English Church on the miracle of the Mass. One English poet— 
Browning—defines it thus :— 

‘To hear the blessed mutter of the Mass. 

And see God made and eaten all day long.”’ 

Anxious fathers and mothers would fain know how far the numerous 
societies of “Religious” in the English Church are under episcopal 
control and sanction, and what guarantee they have for the wise and 
righteous conduct of the Confessional. Is that under Episcopal - 
sanction and discipline? We may shrewdly suspect that no satisfactory 
answer to these questions will be forthcoming; and the inevitable 
result must be the steady advance of thought towards disestablishment 
as the only possible solution. E. B. Harrison. 


I cannot bring myself to believe that the ‘‘ Maine” was blown up 
by the Spaniards, still less by the rulers of Spain. My reasons are, 
first, that people and rulers of Spain are not more likely to commit 
such an act than the people and rulers of the United States or of 
England ; and, secondly, that it would evidently have been the most 
foolish and suicidal thing they could do, as the event has proved. 


Finding himself menaced with mutiny in his own party on account 
of his evident desire to avoid an immediate rupture with Russia, Lord 
Salisbury at the meeting of the Primrose League attempted to pacify 
the mutineers by going to the most extravagant lengths of Jingoism 
—in his language. The nations of the world were divided into the 
living and the dying; it was in the order of nature that the living 
should devour the dying; England of course belonged to the former 
class; he did not want to baulk the appetite of the Jingoes; he was 
as good a Jingo as any of them; he would utter any cry they pleased; 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes was a great man; there! what more could they 
want him to say? 

8 % % % 

As far as cynicism and immorality of language go, Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech was everything that the most cynical and immoral 
Jingoes could desire. But it did not conciliate them. Next morning the 
Times, Standard, and other Jingo papers pursued their campaign 
against the Prime Minister with unrelenting bitterness. He had 
gained nothing by his unworthy attempt to wheedle them back into 
loyalty. They knew long ago that he has a rash and violent tongue. 
But what they want is rash and violent action; and the seizure of 
Wei-hai-wei does not come up to their requirements. Still less were 
they to be satisfied by tall talk a the Albert Hall. 

Under these circumstances it might seem that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
chances of supplanting Lord Salisbury were improving. But two 
obstacles still stand in his way. Lord Salisbury clings tenaciously to 
office, not merely because he likes it, but probably also for a 
_ patriotic reason. He no doubt thinks that Mr. Chamberlain 
would plunge England into terrible dangers. ‘Then there are a large 
number of Tories who are enraged at some recent legislation which 
they consider to be Socialistic and to have been forced upon them by 
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Mr. Chamberlain. Nothing would so surely remove both these 
obstacles as a great war.. With the first gun fired Lord Salisbury 
would disappear and Jingoism in different degrees would for a time 
become universal and drown all other questions. Accordingly Mr. 
Chamberlain loses no opportunity of alarming and inflaming the 
country against France mae es ‘ ; 

If England is to fight France and Russia Mr. Chamberlain sees 
clearly enough that she must set about it in the old way, that is to 
say with the aid of allies. In his speech at Birmingham he took 
upon him to make overtures to the United States and, less distinctly, 
to Germany. The former has neither the power nor the desire to 
help us. From the German press the answer was prompt: ‘‘ Germany 
will not be unwilling to consider a proposal to form an alliance if 
England offers a full equivalent.” Now what compensation would 
induce Germany to give us a promise of assistance in case of our 
going to war with France and Russia, or either of them? LEvidently, 
it could only be of one kind—an equally formal promise on our part 
that in case of her going to war with these countries or one of them, 
we would assist her with all our power by sea and land and not make 
peace without the consent of our ally. Perhaps most Englishmen 
would willingly help to break the power of Russia. ‘But are we 
prepared to see France crushed again and to make Germany supreme 
on the Continent in order that Mr. Chamberlain may have his way in 
the bend of the Niger ? 

The debate of May 6th on Rhodesia was most disheartening. All 
the Opposition speakers shirked the vital question. Mr. Ellis protested 
against the system of virtual slavery which Mr. Rhodes demands and 
Mr. Chamberlain is going to permit; an infamy, no doubt, but a 
detail. Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. Morley denounced the tariff; as if 
that mattered. Mr. Chamberlain had a crushing reply for them all: 
they had never seriously proposed the punishment of Mr. Rhodes. 
What is the use of straining at gnats now? They assisted in the 
rehabilitation of the criminal, and they are as responsible for all 
the consequences as Mr. Chamberlain himself. Eprror. 
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SYMPATHY. AND SYNTHESIS. 


Ir I had to choose among the chapters of Comte’s ‘‘ Positive Polity” | 
that which was most original, or at least most distinctive of the writer 
as a teacher of a new way of life, I should point to the first chapter of 
the second volume. No doubt scanty justice can be done to any 
section of this work by separating it from the rest. Yet it seems to 
demarcate him more definitely than any other part, not merely in 
philosophic method, but in temper of mind, in tone of feeling, in the 
standpoint from which he looked on life, from any other teacher that 
the world has seen. I well remember its falling in my way at Oxford 
forty-five years ago. I had not read any of Comte’s writings before ; 
and this no doubt may account to some extent for the depth of the 
impression made. But every subsequent reading has made it deeper. 
What was there to explain the strange fascination of those pages ? 
Assuredly it was not accounted for by their literary qualities; for 
these at first reading were singularly unattractive. Ornament, 
wealth of illustration, rhetorical devices of any sort or kind there were 
none. A patient and persistent reader became gradually conscious of 
condensed thought expressed in simple language singularly free from 
technical terms; but on the other hand it was abstract in the extreme, 
and you felt that the transition to the concrete was left to be effected 
by your own efforts. But what was new, what was profoundly 
impressive, what marked the teaching from that of other philosophic 
or religious treatises, was the combination that seemed to be for the 
first time effected, consistently with the ways of modern thought, 
between Sympathy and Synthesis. Nothing of the kind had been, 
attempted before; and, amidst all that has been written on tha 
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subject since, it still seems to me to stand alone. Let it be noted that 
T lay stress on the words, consistently with the ways of modern thought. 
Attempts to concentrate the emotions and the thoughts of men on a 
supreme and central object have abounded in the world’s history. 
Every form of religion represents such an attempt; the most effective 
by far hitherto having been the Catholic Church of Western Europe 
during the thirteenth century, as portrayed in the “Summa” of 
Aquinas and the “Vision” of Dante. But though Aquinas is still 
studied by many, and deservedly studied, and though the ‘“‘ Paradiso” 
of Dante has probably more readers now than in any previous 
century, it is a mere truism to say that the modes of belief of those 
two great men are no more our modes than are those of the Homeric 
poems. What we have in common with Dante is doubtless infinitely 
more important than our points of divergence; and the same may be 
said of Homer. But the divergence is vast nevertheless in both 
cases. Of Homer and the Gods of Olympus it is not necessary to 
speak. But try to imagine any great modern poet singing the 
praises of an eternal hell. 

“The Divine power made me, the supreme Wisdom, and the 
primal Love. Before me were no things created save those that are 
eternal, and I eternally endure; leave all hope aside, ye that enter 
here.” 

Or if the words of a poet are to be treated as metaphor and 
parable—things which nevertheless with Dante are always built up 
on a rigid substructure of what he accepted as literal fact—what is to 
be said of Aquinas’ teaching as to the compatibility of omnipotent 
wisdom with the existence of evil. ‘‘Since God is supremely good by 
no means would he suffer evil to exist in his works unless he were so 
all powerful and good that he could bring good even out of evil. It 
belongs therefore to the infinite goodness of God that he should allow 
evil things to exist so that out of them he may extract good things.” 
And it need not be said that he was at one with Dante in believing 
eens ileus Mies a ut repeat that belief in 
nk, Reet a a evil is in the strictest sense of the 
Nominally upheld, it is in fact He ere breach: ae Se 
worshippers of Goa. Can any Bs be ee oe ee he 
fully and sincerely accepts it ? ieiidaae sit SI 
ti as and fs other eto the monies sn eaa a 
: . ructive inroads had been made upon 
a eee re, 

ism of Socinus and Voltaire, and 
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this again by the various phases of Pantheism, Materialism and 
Agnosticism so familiar, and, it may be added, so wearisome, to most 
rational thinkers, to say nothing of the vast mass of men and women 
occupied with the practical business of life. Of these last a large 
proportion are deeply interested in religious questions. But most 
religious people at the present time make a broad and deep distinction 
between religion and theology. Not that they repudiate, explicitly, 
any article of theological faith; on the contrary, if it were attacked 
most of them would rally round it as vigorously as soldiers to their 
flag; but in the absence of a crisis, they have grown practically 
indifferent to all articles of belief, whether the thirty-nine of the 
‘Church of England, or any other. Where do we find the most 
strenuous religious enthusiasm as the present moment? Evidently 
among Ritualists on the one hand and followers of the Salvation 
Army on the other. The indifference of both alike to systematic 
theology is notorious. Their religion is, in the strictest and the most 
respectful sense of the word, mystical. It affects their inward 
emotions; the belief inspired by it is often of the vaguest kind. It 
has sometimes, though not always, a very powerful influence on their 
practical conduct; but on their conduct as individuals rather than as 
citizens. Public action requires definite principles; in other words a 
dogma, a theory of life; and these things they have not. They hold 
with St. Francis, Thomas 4 Kempis, Molinos, de Guyon, Bunyan, 
George Fox; not with St. Dominic, Aquinas, Calvin, or Knox. Their 
religion in a word is Sympathy without Synthesis; they choose Love 
rather than Light. And if choice be necessary, if one must be 
rejected, it cannot be denied that they choose rightly. But that it 
should be needful to choose at all—there lies the tragedy. To the 
purity and devotion of their lives, to their efforts to lighten the load 
-of suffering on isolated victims of the struggle for existence, to their 
rescue of individual souls from imminent peril of physical or moral 
-death, let those who cannot share their labours at least pay a fitting 
tribute of respect; and let them do likewise where and when they 
-can. Yet none the more can we help seeing, for the experience of 
each year shows us, how powerless all mystical religion is and must 
be in handling the stupendous problems which are now threatening 
the whole fabric of man’s civilised existence ; the labour problem first 
-of all; formidable always throughout the century; more formid- 
able in recent years now that it has become the principal stimulus to 
the rival rapacities of Western nations in their contact with the 
civilisations of the East. 

Turning from religion to the other great spiritual force of our 
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time—science—the outlook is not more satisfactory. No one can 
doubt the wide diffusion of late of a suspicion that science, with all its: 
astounding applications to industry and commerce, has done and is. 
doing much to raise new social problems—next to nothing for their 
solution. Comte’s supreme contribution to special science, his founda- 
tion of the science of sociology in the years 1822-1842, is obtaining” 
every day wider acceptance from European thinkers. But hitherto. 
most of them have made a wrong use of it. Accepting his principle 
that sociology had a biological basis, but ignoring the equally 
important truth that sociolgy had inductions of its own with which 
biology could not interfere, they have, twice in the century—first in 
the case of Malthus, and again with still greater success in the case of 
Darwin— distorted an undoubted biological fact into a basis for: 
political conduct. Men born two generations ago remember how hard 
a struggle it was to break through the trammels of the old political 
economy, and how those who joined in it were met with the taunt of 
‘‘violating the laws of nature.’”’? The new statesmanship, based on. 
one-sided deductions from the truths of natural history indicated by 
Darwin, has still to await a similar reaction; and till it comes, bitter- 
results will follow. On the whole it has to be owned with shame by 
those who look, as does the present writer, to science as the founda- 
tion on which the future of civilisation must rest, that modern science, 
splendid as many of its achievements have been, and permanent as is 
their value, has done hitherto far more to promote social discord than 
to prevent it. 

What explains so startling a paradox? It is that so few teachers 
have arisen who have attempted any tolerable synthesis of scientific 
truth ; few indeed who can be brought to recognise that it is worth 
attempting. Be it understood that such a synthesis is not a mere 
bringing of various truths into juxtaposition, as in the pages of a 
cyclopedia, or in the annual report of a British Association. It is far 
more than this. It implies the recognition that while no scientific 
truth is unimportant, the importance of some is far greater than that 
of others. It implies, that is to say, a co-ordination, a hierarchy of 
Sraaperet ee was the purpose of Comte’s System of Positive 

hilosophy ; and it will be seen that two things were involved in it. 
First, his intention could not have been carried out but for his 
discovery that the facts of human society and human conduct could 
be regarded as amenable to scientific method no less than the facts of 
mumber, of form, of motion, molar or molecular, or of living bodies. 
Secondly, it followed that, this discovery once made and recognised, 
the new science must inevitably take its place as the supreme and. 
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central science; in other words, it would become the keystone of any 
true scientific synthesis. It is impossible in the limits of this paper to 
indicate the proofs of so far-reaching a proposition, which must be 
left for future treatment. But let it be assumed for the moment as 
proved ; and see what follows. If the study of Humanity came to be 
regarded as the supreme object of intellectual research, not super- 
seding other departments of intellectual work, but on the contrary 
stimulating them and inspiring them with new life; and if while this 
philosophic change is proceeding, the emotions and aspirations of 
mankind be directed, no longer towards an incredible divinity, the 
omnipotent permitter of evil, but toward the supreme Love, the foe of 
oppression and injustice, the champion through the ages of the 
suffering and the down-trodden, whom Positivists call Humanity and 
mystics call Christ—if such a revolution as this take place, and 
perhaps even now it is silently going on, then the religion of the 
future may be nearer than most men dare to hope. In any case let 
the new generation take courage. In one way or other the vision of 
the great thinker born a century ago will assuredly be accomplished. 
J. H. Bripezs. 


THE IDEAL IN EDUCATION.—I. 


We are constantly elaborating our system of schools. State recogni- 
tion and organisation are now sought and promised for secondary 
schools. The ideal of reformers of the day is a complete hierarchy of 
schools beginning with the primary schools, going’ on to the higher 
primary, with secondary schools in at least two grades, and the 
university colleges and universities at the summit. No doubt some 
form of control and discrimination is desirable in the great and con- 
fused mass of schools lying between the elementary school and the 
university. It is desirable to prevent the waste of needlessly com- 
peting efforts, to secure the sounder character of the education given, 
and, above all, to widen the outlook and raise the ideals of that large 
class which desires something beyond the elementary school, but is 
not prepared to submit to a complete education up to twenty-one years 
of age. Practical steps must be taken to meet admitted evils and 
imperfections, but in educational progress more than in any other 
national pursuit, we need to keep in full sight of the highest ideal we 
aim at, even while waiting to clear the way and mend the road we 
travel on. Some organisation and public control of secondary schools 
must be admitted and welcomed, and Matthew Arnold’s awakening of 
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the national conscience on the subject was his greatest service to 
education. The danger is that this perfectly-adjusted hierarchy 
of schools, with every social class its school and every school its 
educational tether, may seem to be the last word to be spoken in 
national education, instead of a temporary expedient to meet a 
pressing necessity. Surely some of us are still ready to avow a belief 
in a thorough education for every man and woman, and ready to work 
for it. The enthusiasm of a hundred years ago, that speaks most 
eloquently and convincingly in Condorcet, could not be pent up in such 
narrow channels, and there is now, perhaps, a wider and more arid 
waste of materialism and commercialism to be reclaimed. 

It is doubtless in Utopia that every man and women will have as 
good a general education as their faculties will permit; but progress 
would cease if we came to regard Utopia as an inaccessible country. 
While, therefore, favouring every practicable attempt to improve our 
existing system of schools in detail, it is well from time to time to 
consider the question in its widest and deepest bearings, to under- 
stand what prompts our demand for a complete education for every 
citizen, and what we mean by a complete education. 

The demand, as applying to every member of the community, is a. 
modern one. The Greek conception of education was complete, but it 
was applied only to the free-born, governing class. The mass of the 
community were regarded as instruments enabling the leisured class 
to live a complete and worthy life. Traces of this theory are still 
abundant. Renan, even in his enthusiasm of 1848, discusses the 
question whether we must not acquiesce in the ideal of society having a 
cultured class as its higher consciousness, rather than labour fruitlessly 
for a society educated throughout. In one sense it is obvious that his. 
first alternative is the normal and inevitable state of things. The class. 
of persons living a mainly intellectual life, engaged in research or in pro- 
moting the general interests of the community, must always be a small. 
one. But this by no means excludes the possibility of a good general 
education for all. Aristotle’s ideal of a well-educated man, having 
all his faculties systematically trained up to the age of twenty-one, is. 
equally applicable to all classes, and will be applied, enlarged by the 
modern spirit, as soon as we get our social practice into line with our 
theory. The length of the systematic education, the preparation of 
the citizen for duly filling his place in society, will be gradually 
extended, not by legal enactment, but by the raising of the standard 
of life, and by the improvement of the conditions of work by the force 
of opinion and example. The normal state is clearly that in which the 
systematic development of the human faculties will coincide with the 
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natural growth. As long as our faculties are still growing and 
modifiable, we shall continue the process of training them to the 
noblest ends. This is the ideal of education, and the modern spirit 
recognises no valid reason why the occupation or the birth or the 
income of any man should limit his personal development. Our theory 
is that every citizen should be allowed and assisted to develop his 
powers to the utmost, and to enter fully into the intellectual life and 
pleasures of the community. How to realise this most quickly and 
effectually is the supreme problem of modern civilisation. 

It is helpful in the solution of great questions to find some simple 
and compendious formula to gather up the various threads of an idea 
and make it precise and striking. Many of Comte’s sayings are 
singularly successful in this respect.. ‘The incorporation of the 
proletariate”’ leaves a clearer and more lasting impression upon the 
mind than many pages of social philosophy. Ideas about education 
are much in need of similar definition. Granting that our aim should 
be to obtain for every individual member of the community a 
complete general education, how can we best define the right ideal of 
a general education? As history lengthens out and literature and 
science are multiplied, it becomes constantly more difficult to secure 
any harmony in the diverse materials of education. Aristotle’s 
ideal, the medizeval ideal, the Renascence ideal, are all outgrown. 
We feel that the idea of humanity, the modern spirit of the last 
hundred years, should give usaclue. But as yet we do not clearly see it. 

Of all the earlier schemes of education, the Greek, as we find it in 
Aristotle’s politics, is in form the nearest to our present ideal. It is 
planned to extend to twenty-one years, over the whole period of the 
growth of the individual. It proceeds on the sound principle of training 
first the lower nature, the physical and active faculties, and then 
rising by the esthetic side to the rational powers. And it subordinates 
education to a moral end. The object, it asserts, of the whole process 
is 7 kadov, noble living. Clearly most of our present practice falls far 
below this. Yet we are conscious that the evolution of two thousand 
years has added elements to the ideal of education which are not 
found in Aristotle. In the first place we lack the emotional side, the 
training of the affections, which was emphasised by Christian 
teachers. The physical powers, the impulses, the reason, these are 
the elements in our nature which Aristotle proposes to develop, and 
he places them in their right mutual relation. But he does not forge 
the true internal link of affection, represented in the Christian scheme 
by attachment to an idealised, historical figure, and in the normal 
human system by devotion to known and real persons and to an 
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ideal of the future. In the second place, we cannot find in Aristotle’s 
scheme any adequate sketch of a training in the sciences for which 
the materials did not exist. So far as subject-matter is concerned, 
we should class his system as lower than elementary, although in 
form and spirit it surpasses our usual practice. 

But the most important point in which modern evolution has 
carried us, at least in theory, beyond Aristotle, is the idea of evolution 
or progress itself. If we want one clue to unravel the complexities of 
modern thought, one strand on which to bind the scattered threads of 
modern education, we shall find it by following out the idea of 
progress in all its connections and implications. The best short 
formula which seems to sum up the scope and object of a general 
education at the present day is to put the individual at the point of view 
of the race. This implies the idea of progress and the idea of humanity 
as the progressive being. Applied to education, it implies that the 
individual must, with infinite variations of type and speed of develop- 
ment, represent, in a microcosm, the evolution of the race. To raise 
the individual to the level of the race ;—it is no doubt a formula open 
to serious verbal criticism, even if the ideal is approved. How are 
we to determine ‘the point of view” or “level of the race”? Is it 
to be the standard of the ‘“‘ homme moyen” or the standard of the 
highest types? Obviously neither. The standard of the average 
would degrade us at once and keep us at a permanent level of 
mediocrity : the standard of the highest types should doubtless be the 
individual ideal, but cannot be made the type of a normal general 
education. We mean something akin to both of these conceptions, 
but not identical with either. We have in our minds the type of a 
modern man, a man to whom the past history of mankind is a reality, 
who has absorbed the results of earlier civilisations, who is ready to 
appreciate and appropriate the fresh advances of the human mind. 
The ideal of a modern, general education is to place each individual, 
so far as his faculties will permit, in such a position, to enable him to 
look out upon the world with the light and experience of mankind as 
a whole. No less than this can be aimed at, however sure we are 
to fall short of our ideal, F. S. Marvin. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Ir has long been customary in England to speak of the Republics 
of Spanish and Portuguese America with a certain affectation of 
contempt, as nations of a sluggish civilisation, at once retrograde 
and disorderly, and quite unworthy to share the American Continent 
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with the States that have sprung from England. Recent events have 
made this way of speaking still more common. Those who favour the 
American intervention in Cuba point to the sluggishness of South 
America as a proof that all Spanish civilisation is bad; while those 
who prefer that Spain should retain her Empire find in the disorders 
of the Republics that have already shaken off the Spanish yoke a 
strong argument against Cuban independence. And yet all this rests 
on the old fallacy of judging one country by the standards of another. 
It is as irrational to judge Mexico by Clapham, as Clapham by Mexico. 
So far from it being true that the progress of South America has been 
slow, it has in reality during the present century been wonderfully 
rapid; it has in some most important respects shown itself superior to its 
great neighbour of the North; and its besetting danger at this moment 
is that it may outrun its strength in a vain endeavour to reach at 
a bound the same industrial level. Nor is the question unimportant. 
The United States are now at the parting of the ways. On one side 
lies Empire and its fell attendants: a great army and navy; a heavy 
taxation ; the oppression and the curses of the weak. On the other, 
the leadership of the free States of America; their protection from 
outside interference ; the avoiding of foreign complications; the tradi- 
tional policy of the Union, the source at once of its strength and 
honour. That great nation will soon have to make her choice, and 
nothing can be more likely to confuse the issue than her learning 
an unwarranted contempt for her natural allies, her sister Republics 
of the American Continent. 

I have said that the progress of these Republics has been wonder- 
fully rapid. Look at their position ninety years ago. All the high 
posts of government were held by Spaniards only. In each colony the 
Inquisition was established. The Church was all-powerful. The 
Negroes were slaves. Foreign trade was shackled. Trade between 
one colony and another was in great measure forbidden. Freedom of 
speech was unknown. And now, the Spaniards and the Inquisition, 
persecution and slavery, have all gone ; and in spite of wars and internal 
commotions, the civilisation of these countries is essentially peaceful 
and industrial. The great Portuguese Colony, Brazil, has had, indeed, 
a somewhat different history—slower and less stormy. If the separa- 
tion from the mother-country took place peacefully, the new nation 
had to wait till our own time before it obtained the abolition of 
slavery and the establishment of a Republic. I have already traced in 
the pages of this Review (April, 1894) the history of the Brazilian 
Revolution and the Rebellion against the new Government. The 
resolution shown by both the Chief of the State and the people 
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in suppressing the Rebellion, while it will make the name of Marshal 
Peixoto ever famous in the annals of his country, has given us the 
best proof that the Brazilians are worthy to defend and vindicate 
their national device, “ Order and Progress.”’ It is worthy of remark 
that during the last ten years (1886-1896)—years so full of events 
fraught with momentous issues—the sea-borne trade of Brazil has. 
increased by more than half of its own value, while the trade of the 
neighbouring British colony of Guiana has remained almost stationary.. 
And yet we were told that the fall of th» Empire meant the ruin 
of the material prosperity of Brazil. 

These Iberian States have had to encounter three great dangers, 
one bravely met and conquered, and two others less serious but still 
active. The first was the vast political power of the Catholic Church, 
which continued to take a great part in public affairs long after the 
overthrow of the Spanish dominion. The great campaign against 
clerical domination, of which the first step was successfully taken by 
Francia in Paraguay, and the last by the disestablishment of the 
Church in Brazil, as a result of the glorious Revolution of 1889, was 
fought in turn in every State of the Southern and Central America, 
with varying fortune, but the same issue. Everywhere the battle has 
been won—even in Peru. The Mexicans proudly boast that their 
country, once a very citadel of Holy Chuch, may now challenge the 
world for a tolerant spirit. But so it is with all the Republics that 
have sprung from ultra-Catholic Spain. A most notable victory for 
human freedom. 

But though Giant Pope may be now politically toothless, there are 
other dangers in the way. Oneis the rage for foreign institutions. These 
Republics attained their independence a generation after the United 
States. They found that country already prosperous and free, and 
they very naturally took its forms of government as their model. But 
the institutions thus copied had their origin and drew their vitality 
from a past in which the Spanish Colonies had no share. The 
English Parliament, the Virginian General Assembly, the New 
England towns-meeting, ‘the membership of self-governing churches, 
the clash of rival sects, all these were things unknown to the 
Spaniards of America; and much of the disorder that has been so 
rigorously condemned by the critics of’ these Republics has been due 
to the effort to adapt the institutions of the United States to a foreign 
environment. It would have been better, had they been content to 
work out their own destiny without imitation. Their whole past 
points to a strengthening of the central authority as the natural 
tendency of their government; and perhaps the dictatorship which 
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Porfirio Diaz has exercised under constitutional forms so peacefully 
and so successfully in Mexico, is an example of the government best 
fitted to secure the tranquillity and the progress of these nations. 

As for the third danger, it is one little recognised, but its very 
existence is due, not to the want of zeal for material progress, but to 
the desire of emulating the achievements of other and richer lands. 
The need of public works, railways and tramways, better lighting and 
drainage in the cities, safer harbours on the coasts, and so forth, 
grows faster than the accumulation of capital. The works are 
therefore made with money borrowed abroad, and the interest on 
these loans tends to become and to have the economic effects of a 
tribute (see J. S. Mill’s “ Political Economy,” Bk. ITI, ch. 21, sec. 4) ; 
that is, South America has not only to pay the interest, but has also 
to suffer an additional loss in having to force a market for its own 
goods in order to pay it, in other words, in having to sell its own 
goods cheaper, and buy foreign goods dearer. It is therefore 
necessary in considering the advantage of any public work, when it is 
made with foreign money, not merely to consider whether it will pay 
the interest, but also whether its utility is such as to compensate in 
addition for the evil effect which results to the foreign trade of the 
country. Now this is what the South Americans, in their zeal for 
material progress, are too apt to forget. They are thus in danger of 
defeating their own object, and becoming the mere tributaries of their 
European creditors; they are in danger of growing poorer amid all 
the appearances and appliances of wealth. 

However, it does not lie with their critics, the fervent admirers of 
Anglo-Saxon civilisation, to twit them with too great a fondness for 
imitating the constitution or the industry of the United States. A 
comparison with that great country, so justly proud of its wealth, its 
enterprise, and its liberty, it is indeed hard for any nation to bear ; yet 
there are some points, and these among the most important in their 
effect on human happiness, in which the despised peoples of the 
Southern Continent will more than hold their own. Pride of race, 
the great foe of human brotherhood, the vice that apes the love of 
country and makes it ridiculous, has never obtained any real hold on 
South America. The descendants of the Indians who once possessed 
the land, or of the Negroes who were carried into slavery, can take 
their share in the life of their native country without fear and without 
insult. In the United States the Indian is fast being driven out of 
‘existence, and the blood of her murdered Negroes still cries to heaven 
for vengeance. The peoples of South America do not go into 
ecstacies of horror over Siberian prisons or Armenian massacres ; they 
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do not send out missions to the heathen; but at least as regards their 
coloured fellow-citizens, they are not guilty of that mixture of tyranny 
and insult by which American civilisation is disgraced. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that we hear of an Indian tribe preparing to 
take refuge in Mexico, or of Negroes, denied a career in their 
own country, rising to eminence abroad. When Joseph Knight, 
the negro capitalist of Guatamala, revisits the plantation in Alabama 
where he was born a slave, to see his old comrades, and the 
widow of his master, who now lives on his bounty, and whose 
son is in his employment, he finds himself hedged in with 
insulting restrictions at every turn, separated from his fellow-country- 
men in the railway cars, relegated to an inferior seat at the play- 
house, treated everywhere as one of a subject race. In Guatamala he 
has been the trusted adviser of two Presidents, and has received the 
consideration due to his probity and public spirit. In the land of his 
birth he would have taken the smallest part in public life at his peril. 
Accused of crime, he would have been deprived of the most elementary 
safeguards of justice; himself the object of crime, he would have been 
too likely to see his assailant escape unpunished. No; liberty is not 
to be found in the North only. The Spanish States of America have 
their own good qualities and their own claims to honour and respect. 
Was I wrong in saying that in some points they are superior to their 
great neighbour ? 

Of all the nations that have so long fought for the supremacy of 
Europe only England and Spain, with the small kindred state of 
Portugal, have kept a great heritage in America for their civilisation. 
The remnants of the Spanish Empire are dissolving before our eyes— 
unregretted; but the laws, the traditions, and the language of Spain 
still live, destined to share with those of England the glorious future 
of the New World. So much the more need is there that the two 
civilisations should live together in harmony and mutual respect, 
working for the good of mankind. 8. H. Swunvy. 


FRENCH POLITICS. 


In seeking to understand the present political situation in France, it 
is necessary first to estimate the relative strength of parties in the 
Chamber. This is difficult, because parties are not sharply defined as 
in England. Candidates do not describe themselves as belonging to 
a certain group or as followers of a certain leader, Moreover, after 
election, when they have something in common with two groups, they 
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often inscribe themselves as members of both and attend the méetings. 
of both, voting in the Chamber sometimes with one, sometimes with 
the other. Let us see first what estimates were formed before the 
Chamber met. These differed very considerably. On striking a mean 
between the extreme estimates we obtain the following results :— 


Socialists ; : : : : 46 235 
Radical-Socialists and Radicals > 1289) 
Progressists . : : ; a 0) 
Rallied . : : 3 ‘ : 42 
Monarchists . : : : ; 46 
Nationalists . : : : ; 18 

581 


Probably this represents most nearly what might fairly be inferred 
from the antecedents and professions of the Deputies. The most 
certain data are that the Socialists amount to 46, and the three groups 
of the Left together to 235. As to this there is general agreement. 
The Radical-Socialists and Radicals would therefore amount to 189, 
‘of whom about 80 affect the former title, though for reasons to be 
mentioned presently it is hardly worth while to distinguish them from 
the Radicals. 

Let us next examine what is signified by these appellations. The. 
Socialists are men with a creed. To be quite correct one ought to say ~ 
‘‘ creeds,’”’ for there are three or four sects of them. But these will 
not begin to tear one another to pieces unless and until they arrive 
at power. At present they are, for Parliamentary purposes, a close 
and well disciplined phalanx, with the common aim of destroying 
“ capitalism” and equalising social conditions by means of legislation. 
In their eyes both Radicals and Radical-Socialists are enemies, the 
latter being rather the more detested of the two, as wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. Nevertheless, for temporary and destructive pur- 
poses, they are ready to co-operate with the Radicals, or, indeed, with 
any group whatever. Their chief leaders are now MM. Millerand and 
Viviani, their great orator, Jean Jaurés, having lost his seat. 

The Radical-Socialist is to be regarded as a variety not of Socialist 
but of Radical. He has no real belief in Collectivism or the extinction 
of Capitalism. But either from sentimentality or to enlist proletarian 
support he uses Socialistic language, and will even advocate Socialistic 
measures, especially when they are not likely to be adopted. We are 
beginning to be familiar with the type in our own country. 

The Radical pure and simple is an extreme democrat in politics 
and a furious enemy of Clericalism; but he is an individualist and 
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does not conceal his aversion to Socialism and its apostles. His group 
tends to decrease, as that of the Radical-Socialists, like all parties 
of flabby convictions, does to increase. But he always hopes that 
Clerical manceuvres will drive a large block of the Progressists to 
coalesce with him. ? : 

Tt will be convenient next to consider the parties of the Right. 
There are now two; both are Clerical. But whereas the Monarchists 
(Royalists and Imperialists) openly avow their irreconcilable hostility 
to the Republic, the “‘ Rallied” (led by M. Piou and the Comte de 
Mun) declare, in accordance with the advice of the Pope, that they 
frankly accept the existing constitution, though they will never cease 
to do their best to procure the repeal of the anti-clerical laws which 
exclude priests from the State-supported schools, and require students 
preparing for the priesthood to serve their time in the army. In the 
meantime they will support the most moderate of the Republican parties. 

Lastly we come to the great central party of Moderate-Republicans, 
or ‘‘ Progressists,” as they now claim to be called: a large party, but 
purchasing its size at the expense of unanimity. The typical Pro- 
gressist, notwithstanding the name he now affects, desires at bottom 
nothing so much as the continuance of the status quo. But there is a 
left wing which is ready to acquiesce in some reform of taxation, 
though hardly as yet in the income-tax ‘global et progressif.”” It 
also insists on maintaining the anti-clerical laws, and on boycotting 
the Rallied. In short, it desires that the Progressist party, if not in 
possession of an absolute majority, should borrow what votes it wants 
from the Radicals. The right wing, on the contrary (represented by 
M. Méline) desires that the party should make itself independent of 
the Radicals by welcoming the Rallied. M. Méline, indeed, has not 
disdained the precarious support of the Monarchists, though he pro- 
tests, as I think with truth, that he has not paid for it by the smallest 
concession to reaction. 

The new party calling itself ‘ Nationalist” is composed of ex- 
Boulangists and anti-Semites. Its members do not appear to have 
arranged as yet any common programme or plan of action, except to 
vilify all the parliamentary leaders. 

Looking at the figures given above it will be seen at once that, 
even if the 240 Progressists were unanimous in accepting the co- 
operation of the 42 Rallied, they would have only a precarious 
majority over the 235 of the united groups of the Left, because the 
Monarchists and Nationalists might at any moment combine with the 
Left to put them in a minority, and would certainly hold this threat 
over them 7 terrorem. The first debates and divisions in the Chamber 
therefore showed that the Left wing of the Progressists—numbering, 
according to my calculation from the divisions, from 40 to 60—desired 
to turn out M. Méline and effect a junction between the Procressists 

: ; ; g 
and Radicals. The basis of this agreement would be that a certain 
number of Radicals should be admitted to the Cabinet, and that both 
Socialists and Clericals should be combatted. 
Radicals (including Radical-Socialists) would togethe 
an overwhelming majority. But it is 
Conservative Progressists will refuse 


Progressists and 
L rT amount to 423— 
certain that many of the more 

to be dragged into such a 
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coalition by a minority of their party, and that many more will 
‘acquiesce in it with reluctance. If M. Bourgeois, therefore, forms a 

‘Ministry under such conditions, as seems likely while I am writing, it 
will have an unstable and probably a short existence. No assembly 
‘since the foundation of the Republic has begun with such a discourag- 
ing prospect. 

It is noteworthy that the Socialists were the only party who were 
inclined to understate rather than overstate their success at the Elec- 
tions. They only claimed to have won 46 seats whereas most journals 
reckon them at 52. I presume that this is to be accounted for by the 
rigorous test they apply to membership of their parliamentary group. 
‘On the other hand they claim, probably with much exaggeration, to 
have increased their poll from 600,000 to a million. Eprror. 


Peele OtveAe be Hos 


I wisn, on behalf of our friends at Newton Hall, to express our very 
warm thanks to those kind friends who have interested themselves 
to help us to a new pianoforte. Owing to their generosity and the 
generous co-operation of Messrs. Broadwood, it has been found possible 
to place a new instrument inside the old case. We shall thus retain the 
piano given us by Mrs. Charles Darwin, but restored to its original 
perfection ; and we are very grateful. K. B. Harrison. 


The amicable settlement with France on the Niger is the best 
news we have had for a long time. Its terms are more favourable to 
England than I had expected. But that is of little consequence in 
comparison with the fact that a cause of quarrel has been removed. 
For this we have to thank Lord Salisbury. It is well that he has for 
once made a firm stand against Jingoism. 


* * * % 

Those Englishmen who flatter themselves that by loudly professing 
sympathy with the United States in the present war, they will reconcile 
that nation to our nominal possession of Canada, will find out their 
mistake in due time. By the time this war is over, the Americans 
will have a decent army and navy; and very likely the first use they 
will make of them will be to give us notice to quit Canada. What 
gratitude do they owe us for gushing journalism, or even for the un- 
authorised programme of Mr. Chamberlain? We have given them no 
substantial help, nor should we if Germany or any other country were 
to interfere. Only two years and a-half ago, our flag in Canada was 
to be protected by an enthusiastic Canadian Militia. Now it is to 
be secure because the Americans do so love us. If I wished it to 
remain there I should not be reassured by either of these guarantees. 

The construction of the Nicaragua Canal, which seems likely at 
last to be undertaken, will put a severe strain on the new Anglo-Saxon 
alliance. The Americans have long repented of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty which provided that ‘‘neither the United States nor Great 
Britain shall ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control 
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over any ship-canal which may be constructed between the Atlantic: 
and Pacific Oceans through Nicaragua.” They have already begun 
to say that now that the two English-speaking countries are to be such. 
good friends we cannot possibly want to insist on this stipulation. 
The control of the canal would be of such enormous importance to the 
United States that no mere paper barrier is likely to prevent them 
from attempting to obtain it. The neutralisation of such a water-way 
will need to be guaranteed by a concert of all the maritime Powers. 

In his very sensible reply to a deputation from the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, which urged a more active intervention in 
China, Lord Salisbury once more showed his unwillingness to be 
pushed into a struggle with Russia. He deserves the more credit for 
his language because he has not only to contend against the un- 
concealed opposition of Mr. Chamberlain, but is also assailed with 
unscrupulous taunts by Liberal and even Radical speakers and 
journalists who seem to be careless what weapons they use if they 
can only win a bye-election. I dare say they gain some votes by 
these unprincipled tactics. The mass of our people do not understand 
or seek to understand our foreign policy. ‘They do not like to hear 
that it is pusillanimous. But that is a very different thing from 
being willing to make sacrifices for territorial expansion or even to 
avert problematical dangers. Any Ministry that should involve the 
country in a great war would be speedily swept from power and 
would not soon return to it. 

% 3 % % 

Last year the Engineers’ strike made it impossible to carry out the: 
ship-building programme that had been authorised by Parliament. 
Appeals to patriotism appeared to produce no effect whatever upon 
the workmen, nor, it should be added, on the employers. This year 
the South Wales strike has made it necessary to countermand the 
naval manceuvres. This shows how much our workmen care for an 
Imperialist policy. They think that a living wage concerns them 
more nearly than the acquisition of Wei-hai-Wei, or pegging out 
claims in Africa. How long would they be likely to endure the 
taxation and privations that a great war would impose upon them? 

Eprror. 
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A HipeN, Or P Orr. “OC Rays 


THE agitation amongst Churchmen as to the Romanising practices of 
various priests in the Establishment is obviously a matter wherein 
Positivists as such have no direct concern, and where their duty and 
their sympathies require them to observe the most rigid neutrality 
between the belligerents. But the deep interest that the Religion of 
Humanity feels in the rise, glory, and dissolution of the Church 
Catholic, and our firm hold on the great axiom that spiritual and 
intellectual reformation is the indispensable condition of all Progress, 
must cause Positivists to watch the religious movement around them 
with close attention and not with Voltairean indifference or scorn. 

The struggle to-day in the Church is a very real, most important, 
far-reaching question, which is quite decisive as to two great types of 
religious communion. It is not about vestments, candles, ritual, and 
genuflexions. These things are merely the trappings and symbols of 
the real point. The real point is whether or not there can be intro- 
duced into the Church of England the Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
Sacrifice of the Mass, in its widest sense, implies the claim of the 
Priesthood to call down the corporal presence of God, to place on the 
Altar the visible substance of God, and then ‘“carnally and visibly to 
press with their teeth the body and blood of Christ,” to use the words 
of §. Augustine. In the time of the Tudors the real battle raged 
round the Mass. Ridley and Latimer, and the rest, would not have 
been burned if they would have admitted the corporal presence, and 
Elizabeth only saved her life by a dexterous conundrum. The battle 
to-day is about the Real Presence. Candles are lit, knees are bowed, 
the Host is reserved, and all the rest is done to make English 
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Churchmen feel that God is really and visibly there, and has been 
brought there by the act of the Priest. English Churchmen are bidden 
to the great mystic rite of perpetual Sacrifice, of Transubstantiation— 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 
And see God made and eaten all day long. 

This is the real point. Ritualists may not intend it, and may 
think their favourite practices are merely graceful and reverential 
forms. But the essential idea behind all forms, and well grasped by 
the leaders, is the mystical incantation of God by the Priest. Nor is 
this merely an irrational superstition. It is really, as all Catholics 
have felt in all ages, the key and bed-rock of the Catholic Church. 
Super hane Petram edificabo Ecclesiam Meam. Why so? Because the 
Mass is the base of the entire scheme of Sacerdotalism. No one has 
shown so well as Comte how the whole sacramental power of the 
Priesthood, its Spiritual independence, its claim to discipline and to 
consecrate the great acts of civic life, the Confessional, and its 
authority from birth to death and after death—all rested on its mystic 
power to bring the Godhead down into the midst of the congregation, 
and there and then to swallow and incorporate the Godhead. TZvbz 
dabo claves regni coelorum. That constituted the ordained Priest one of 
a mystical order apart, with supernatural gifts that neither Moses, 
nor Elijah, no Augur, Brahmin or Medicine-man ever pretended to 
possess. As Catholics say, he who can once believe in the Real 
Presence can believe anything else, and must submit his reason to the 
Church and the Priest. That is quite true. And that is why certain 
Ritualists of to-day are so keen to introduce the thin end of the Mass. 

Now, at first sight, it might be supposed that Positivists who rest 
their entire religious scheme on scientific proof, and reject super- 
natural fictions as mischievous, would be loud in protesting against a 
figment so outrageous as the conjuring trick by which the priest 
claims to change a bit of bread into the body of the Creator of the 
Universe. It is certainly a bold invention, and does credit to the 
imaginative powers of its first founders. But then Positivists are not 
Protestants, and are not likely to share the feclings of Mr. Kensit. 
The Real Presence, enormous a figment as it is, is not more enormous 
than the figment that the Creator of the Universe dictated the 
hana or ee cobetts to kill tens of thousands in battle, 
= : AL paras by a ie 8 prayers to see her child through the 
forms of theology Portes a Ee le eke 
: g s of the brain, and are equally 
ineapable of demonstration or logic. They may be more or legs 
beautiful, more or less disgusting ; more or less conducive to morality 
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and progress, or more or less degrading and disturbing. The essen- 
tial thing is how these figments are used, to what good end, and in 
what good spirit. From the scientific and philosophic point of view, 
all theological figments are alike irrational and misleading. 

The Ritualist may say to us: ‘“ Here is a theological doctrine, 
which you find not more extravagant than the verbal inspiration of 
the Bible, one which you admit to be the condition of sacerdotal 
authority and government, and Comte himself looked forward to a 
new spiritual power—why, then, cannot you sympathise with our 
-effort to revive the spiritual power in the Church?” Again, we 
answer that the only thing which concerns us as truly important is 
how this spiritual power is being used? Are you honest, are you 
frank, are you working out all good things in all good ways? If you 
are conspiring for ends that you dare not avow, if you are deceiving 
yourselves and your people to get a power they will not openly grant 
you, if your main thought is to gain prestige for your order, if you 
can flirt with Socialism, if your labours for charity, education, good 
conduct are on sectarian lines, not on social and human lines, if you 
can be cruel, obscurantist, deceitful, unjust, for the glory of God and 
to the honour of the Mother of God and Holy Church, trusting that in 
the Day of Judgment the good end will excuse the bad means—then 
we do not see with pleasure your efforts to revive the Priesthood. 
Unless they are to be humane, wise, honest, civilising, we see no 
good in any Priesthood or any Church. 

Now, if there be one thing certain about the Church of England, 
amidst all the ambiguities, evasions,.and compromises which beset its 
origin, its history, and its constitution, this is certain—that it rejects 
the pretensions of a priest to place God Almighty in visible substance 
on its altar by uttering a set form of words. An organised body of 
Churchmen, however, are bent on introducing this very belief and 
practice by indirect and stealthy ways. The Catholic Church all over 
the world is based on this practice, and a powerful body in the 
Anglican Church are seeking to adapt it here. It is perfectly open to 
them to form any communion they please on this basis. It is equally 
open to them to seek from Parliament a new set of Articles, or, if 
they like, to get rid of the Parliamentary fetters of the Establishment. 
They choose to do none of these things. They will not form a new 
Free Church on a basis of the Mass, nor will they join the Catholic 
Church outright, nor do they agitate for new Articles and a new 
Prayer Book, nor do they work for Disestablishment. They cling to 
the privileges, prestige, and emoluments of the Kstablishment, which 
they seek by slow and subtle innovations to colour with the very 
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belief the Establishment was founded to extirpate. And the artifices. 
to which some of them are willing to descend in furtherance of this- 
Holy Cause are the arts of the ring who run and finance a bubble- 
ea, NS doubt true that large numbers of English Churchmen, 
especially in the luxurious and wealthy classes, do sincerely desire a 
less barren form of worship than that which Protestantism has been 
wont to provide, and do prefer many imitations of the beautiful and 
poetic ritual of Rome. And so also many of them do approve of a 
priesthood which shall be a reality and not a sham, which may free 
them from the Puritan’s ideal of ‘‘every man his own priest—and the 
Bible the only Church.” A very considerable part of what is known 
as the Ritualist movement is certainly (at present) limited to this; 
and many a Ritualist priest is merely the unsuspecting follower of 
emotional women around him. ‘To all this, so confined, there is no 
ground of offence, and Positivists would be the last to join in the 
brawls of the coarser forms of Protestantism. We certainly believe 
that some kind of religious and intellectual guidance, some organisa- 
tion amongst our religious guides is a permanent element of human 
society. At present, moral guidance is mainly in the hands of anony- 
mous writers and party orators, without any common philosophy or 
definite religion at all. In the same way, we hold Worship to be a 
permanent element in religious life; and we look for it to develop all 
the resources of poetry and art in the future. The Positivist therefore- 
can have nothing but sympathy, as a general proposition, with the. 
principles of an organised Church and an artistic Worship. 

So far as the Ritualist movement is aiming honestly at this and 
this only, without knavery and without obscurantism, we may be very 
willing to see it grow. We do not believe that any great progress. 
can be made in these lines either in the Anglican or in any. Protestant 
Church. Believing as we do that the only alternative is the Catholic 
or else the Positivist communion, the Athanasian Creed or else 
Humanity, we can only regard the Ritualism of the Establishment as 
a temporary phase, a symptom of its own radical impotence. And we 
see that the deeper spirits of the revival are engaged in secret con- 
spiracies such as bring people from time to time to courts of law. 
The only Ritualism which can find favour with us, with any honest 
Englishmen, is that which by fair and open ways attempts no practices 
which are contrary to the law, articles, declarations, and formularies 
ordained by Parliament for the Establishment; or else that which 
openly demands Disestablishment, in order that the Church may enter 
on a life of new development for itself. 
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We can all do justice to the zeal, devotion, and spiritual fervour 
shown by so many Ritualist priests. We honour their good works. 
But let us not forget that the same zeal and devotion are shown, in 
far less conspicuous lives, by Salvation Army preachers, Methodists 
and Ranters, Catholic zealots, Ghazis, Fakirs, and Bonzes all over the 
world. Some of the most hideous and bloody religions on record have 
been maintained by marvellous self-devotion and passionate faith. 
No modern Ritualist approaches the self-sacrifice of Simon Stylites, 
the Hermits of the Thebaid, or even a primitive Franciscan. It is 
quite useless for comfortable middle-class curates to appeal to their 
self-devotion in early celebrations and fasting in Lent. There are 
millions of stronger examples in all creeds, even in the worst. Self- 
sacrifice is a drug in the spiritual market, as it ought to be, as courage 
is a drug in any honourable army. The one thing we have to con- 
sider is whether their Ritualism makes them humane guides of men 
and women in purely human ways, apart from membership of a sect 
or profession of belief, whether they promote sound practical educa- 
tion, the moral and material advancement of society, apart from any 
question of Creed or Church, whether it makes them perfectly sincere, 
straightforward, truthful. If it does we honour them. If it makes 
them reactionary, sectarian, obscurantists, setting creeds above know- 
ledge, church above humanity, mendacity above truth—then we 
despise them. 

Nor do we forget that a considerable proportion of the Anglican 
laity, whilst repudiating conversion to Rome, earnestly crave a 
ceremonial and a sacerdotalism ampler than the Anglican Compromise 
as yet affords. By all means let the Church try to make its Ritual 
and its Priesthood less of a sham than they are—the sham of candles 
(not to be lit) and altars (not to be of stone) and priests who cannot 
by law refuse their offices to any decent parishioner. By all means 
let the Church try to make itself a real Church if it can, though we 
do not expect to see any noble Ritual or any efficient Priesthood on 
any theological basis whatever. But those who desire an ampler 
Ritual and Church are a minority—a small minority, almost wholly 
of the rich and bourgeois class. The immense majority of Anglican 
laymen, nearly all the rural poor, are still Protestants, desire 
a truly Puritan “service,” and as little Priesthood as is compatible 
with a Sunday sermon and an occasional use of the two Sacraments. 
Tf the ritualists force on the breach, to a schism it must come. How 

“the poor distracted Bishops are to help it we cannot see. They are 
made impotent by law, and personally chosen because they have no 
definite views of their own. They are like President Faure between 
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the parties in France. They have to be dignified and conciliatory 
figure-heads between irreconcileable factions. They may hold the 
balance yet for a time. But now that Christians on all sides are 
waking up to take a serious part in Church affairs—to Disestablish- 
ment it must come in the end. Freperic Harrison. 


SYMPATHY AND SYNTHESIS.—IL. 


Tr was pointed out in the last paper that Comte’s doctrine reconciled,. 
as no other doctrine known to me reconciles, Sympathy with 
Synthesis. In the Catholic system as set forth by any of its great 
doctors, notably by Aquinas, we have the nearest approach to it. 
But intellectually that system fails to satisfy the conditions of modern 
thought, and the moral failure is hardly less striking than the 
intellectual. By the best women of our time, no less than by the best 
men, essential parts of it are practically rejected. This sounds 
paradoxical, since among the best women of our time, I count very 
many of those whose orthodoxy is unchallenged, and whose devotion 
in every sense of that word is beyond dispute. Yet it is true 
nevertheless. Their point of view has changed without their 
knowing it. They have practically left off believing in an omnipotent 
permitter of eternal evil. Old words remain; but in reality the first 
person of the Trinity has passed out of their ken, and they concentrate- 
their thoughts on the second. Their faith in Christ, by which I do 
not mean a cold Unitarian belief in the man Jesus, but faith in a 
superhuman friend and defender of the down-trodden, living and 
working from age to age—is as strong as ever, in some ways stronger. 
But the Christ they worship is nearer to the Humanity of the 
Positivists than to the God of Aquinas or of Dante. And in the 
worship of the Virgin, so operative in southern Catholic countries, so 
beautifully depicted in Manzoni’s novel, and now in course of revival 
in the Anglican Church, their approach is even nearer. 

Obviously religion of this kind, beautiful in all the aspects of 
private life, fruitful in good works, in tenderness, in purity, in 
self-control, in compassionate and delicate consideration for the sick 
and suffering, for the weak, the poor, and the needy, is not all that is 
wanted. Itis much, but it is not enough. It does not deal effectively 
with that vast order of questions in which men have to act together. 
Of the social and political field it leaves the greater part untouched. 
Admit—and it would be the grossest injustice to deny—that it does. 
much to purify and ennoble individual conduct. Can it be maintained 
that it does as much for the purification and ennoblement of public. 
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life? Can it claim to make clearly and definitely for political 
righteousness? I shall be told of the many efforts of public philan- 
thropy which Christianity has inaugurated, from the emancipation of 
serfs in the Middle Ages to the emancipation of slaves, white or black, 
in our own day. ‘There is truth in this; though some reserves are to 
be made. Not all these movements were begun by the Church; not 
all have been conducted wisely. Some of them have served as cloaks 
for iniquitous aggression ; without the assent of the promoters indeed, 
but also without their resistance. Are we sure that pity for the 
Swazis will not be used by interested statesmen and financiers as an 
engine of aggression against the Transvaal? If it is urgent in private 
life it is infinitely more urgent in public to put justice before 
generosity ; and the first quality needs more thought and more moral 
courage, and is far less liable to self-deception than the second. 

To sum up all this in a word. What is best and purest in the 
theological religion of our time is Sympathy without Synthesis. That 
the majority of men and women in Europe and America call them- 
selves Christian, that in a minority of these, yet still a notable 
minority, what they believe is beneficently operative on their private 
conduct—this is surely certain and obvious. But equally obvious is 
it that Christian theology as a scheme of life capable of guiding 
public action has broken down. In the Summa of Aquinas we find 
such a scheme. Oalvin’s Jnstitutes present another. Hach in its 
time has been widely and sincerely accepted. How many laymen at 
the present day accept either? After the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet the other day we are told that Captain Philip of the “Texas” 
‘called all hands to the quarter-deck and with bared head thanked 
God for an almost bloodless victory. ‘I want to make public acknow- 
ledgment here,’ he said,‘ that I believe in God the Father Almighty.’”’ 
The words came from his heart; no one will doubt that for a moment, 
But some of those who stand by cannot help asking themselves how 
far Ze Deum thanksgivings for victories, bloodless or otherwise, har- 
monise with the daily prayer of the Churches, uttered doubtless with 
equal sincerity, ‘‘Give peace in our time, Oh Lord!” Again be it 
repeated—for it is hard to speak of such things without the danger, 
or rather without the certainty of being misunderstood—the theo- 
logical religion of our time, beneficent as it often is in private life, 
fails utterly in public. Applied to political action, and above all to 
action between the nations, it is sometimes barren, sometimes chaotic 
or subversive, sometimes a cloak for conspiracies of the strong against 
the weak. To stir vague sympathies is not enough. What we want 
is useful guidance towards the attainment of man’s highest hopes, the 
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establishment of peace and justice on the earth. And this theology 
does not supply. 

Does Positivism hold out any better prospect? Looked at from 
the moral side the answer cannot be doubtful. Positivism concentrates 
thought, feeling, and effort on the highest interests of man, those that 
relate to the family, the fatherland, and humanity; with the purpose 
of making human life on this earth of ours more noble and more 
just. Few will deny that the assemblage of the brave, the loving, 
the wise, who have worked for us through the past, and who shall 
arise in a future yet unborn, stirs our deepest reverence and kindles 
our purest and most unselfish hopes. Once explain what Positivism 
means—that the religion of Humanity means the Service of Man— 
and the sympathy aroused by it admits no further question ; becomes 
at once its most salient feature. But what of it as a synthesis? In 
other words, do we find in it not merely enthusiasm but guidance ? 

By one question, and a most important one, we are confronted at 
the outset. Is the emotional side of Positivism so unduly prominent 
as to throw the intellectual into the background? Some of its critics 
have thought so. As the philosophy of Spinoza was called by Novalis 
God-intoxicated, so Positivism has been spoken of by a well-known 
critic as morality-intoxicated. We have therefore to ask ourselves, 
Would the triumph of the religion of Humanity involve a narrowing 
of human interests comparable to that which took place between the 
fifth century and the fifteenth? For although the restriction of 
intellectual progress during the Middle Ages was far less rigorous 
than is commonly thought, yet no one can deny that it was real. It 
was the price to be paid for ethical progress of transcendent import- 
ance ; and enormous though the price was, it was not too great. Yet 
the prayer of every one who cares for the future of mankind must be 
that it may never be paid again. Were it otherwise, many would 
echo the prayer of Ajax: Give light, and let us die! 

Put in other words, the question is, Does the philosophy, commonly 
known as Positive, embrace all that is of real interest to mankind: 
would its acceptance slacken intellectual progress or stimulate it? To 
answer such a question adequately would demand not two paragraphs 
of a short paper, but a volume. Nevertheless the general outline of 
such an answer may be given in a few words. In the Positive 
Synthesis the central object of study—the goal of research, and its 
crowning point—is the study of human nature and human activities ; 
Bie ee Se a differs from synthetic philosophies like those 

sce : erbert Spencer in making no attempt to explain 
the origin of the universe from a primal undifferentiated homogeneous 
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substance. One of the first questions to be asked about it is this: 
Does the study of human nature conducted in the Positive spirit tend 
to throw other studies unduly into the back-ground, and thus 
indirectly if not directly to discourage them? It will be found, I 
think, that the result is exactly the reverse of this. Positive method 
applied to the study of human nature and society tends, on the 
-contrary, to give new life to the other sciences, and to indicate new 
lines of research of which otherwise nothing would have been heard 
or thought. It is of vital importance to see if this be so. 

It is clear at the outset that moral science, cultivated in the ways 
usually followed by metaphysicians and theologians, is not specially 
stimulating to biological and physical research. It stands wholly 
-aloof from these; and to concentrate our principal attention upon it 
would mean, what in fact was the case through the greater part of 
the middle ages, that the study of physical science was discouraged 
and neglected. If in the middle ages there were exceptions as in the 
case of Grossetéte and Roger Bacon, they were so few as to prove the 
rule. But in the ‘ Positive Synthesis” it is maintained that such 
exceptions become the normal type. The Positive study of man and 
his work implies in the first place scientific investigation of man’s 
surroundings, social, biological, and physical. Comte’s remarkable 
. conception of the milieu, well translated by Mr. Spencer a generation 
afterwards as environment, included every force of whatever kind acting 
on an organism. Man’s action—his conduct—is not action in a 
vacuum. He isa member of a given community from whom he has 
received language, laws, institutions, customs. Ethics imply Politics. 
The scientific study of conduct implies the scientific study of society, 
of the laws of social evolution in a community the members of which 
belong to the highest order of animals. How much of man’s nature, 
as we now see it, is due to his historical evolution in the social state ? 
how much to his position as a highly-organised vertebrate? Here 
lies one of the vastest fields of research ever opened to man’s intellect, 
a field many parts of which the best minds have hardly begun to 
cultivate. Yet the importance of the question is manifest; for the one 
set of conditions is evidently less modifiable than the other. For 
instance, man may, and in all probability soon will, abandon the 
military state, and content himself with working at the peaceful sub- 
jugation of his planet. Yet though he may leave off the business of 
soldiering, the instinct of anger will never be rooted out till the circula- 
tion of his blood ceases. So much by way of illustrating the inseparable 
connection of Positive Ethic with the sciences of sociology and biology. 

On the chemical, physical, and astronomical conditions of life it is 
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hardly necessary to dwell. Comte long ago called attention to Milton’s.. 
bold fiction that the angels, after the fall of man, were ordered to 
change the angle of the earth’s axis with the plane of its orbit as an 
indication of the absolute dependence of man’s life on astronomical 
relations. How deeply the history of astronomical discovery has 
touched the beliefs and institutions of mankind is obvious to the most 
elementary student of the history of thought and of society. These. 
things are only referred to as illustrations of the position here 
maintained—namely, that the study of human nature when carried on 
by positive methods and in the positive spirit, is the key-stone of a 
Synthetic, Philosophy. It embraces every subject of human interest; 
the microcosm involves the macrocosm. Again be it repeated that of 
Man as an isolated object of academic study there is no question here. 
The aim of the Positive Synthesis is to throw light on Man and his 
Work; on Man set free from supernatural fears and from the vile 
craving to subdue his fellow-men, striving to subdne the imperfections. 
of his nature, thankfully accepting the gifts of beauty and affection 
which life affords, resigned to its sorrows, and without other ambition 
than to render the earth a fitter dwelling-place for those who shall 
come after him. J. H. Brmeszs. 


THE IDEAL IN EDUCATION.—II. 


Ler us take the formula suggested, that the object of a complete 
education is to put the individual at the point of view of the race or to 
raise him to the level of the race, and let us consider, without going 
into the details of time-tables and curricula, what educational prin- 
ciples it implies—what lines it indicates for educational practice. We 
shall find ourselves led by various paths to most of the great principles 
in education which have been gaining acceptance in the last hundred 
years. 

In the first place, we see that if the object of education is to 
produce a certain type of man, we cannot define it in terms of 
instruction or training. There must be subjects of instruction, and 
training of the faculties will result. But to make these the end in 
education would be a similar error and as serious, as making a 
particular form of industrial organisation instead of the general social 
welfare the end of our social reform. The formation of character is 
the true end, as all the greatest writers on education have declared, 
from Plato to Herbart. But it must be remembered that, in our 
present use of the words, we are implying a good deal more than is. 
generally implied and something rather different. We do not mean 
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simply that the object of education is to make good men and women,. 
a moral end in the narrower sense. The true end is moral, but moral. 
in the widest sense, implying in ‘goodness’ not only obedience to 
the moral law but also attainment of the highest human type, 
compatible with the faculties of the individual. It is here that those 
who wish to raise and extend popular education part company from 
the supporters of the conservative view. ‘‘ Carpentry and the Bible” 
is said to be the educational programme of some of the country 
teachers in Sweden, who have been lately convinced of the value of 
manual training, and a good many superior critics have a similar ideal 
of popular education in their minds. The ideal we are now concerned 
with is moral both in its spirit and in its end, and it starts from the 
development of the physical powers; but it is continuous and com- 
prehensive ; it omits no aspect of human life, and it is confined to no 
favoured section of society. It aims at the systematic, complete 
education of all the members of society, so that each individual may 
live the full life of humanity and enrich it with his individual gifts. 
For though the best education will be that which strengthens most 
the social sympathies and directs our activities to a social end, yet it 
will at the same time develop to the fullest the special faculties of the 
individual as his contribution to the common life. 

But ‘‘to raise the individual to the level of the race, to put him at 
the point of view of humanity,” implies not only that we are to aim 
in education at producing a certain type, at making the individual a 
more perfect, a more social human being, but it also suggests the 
right methods of procedure. The evolutionary view of society implies 
that higher modes of life and organisation have gradually arisen from 
lower and simpler forms, and that the simpler form precedes and is 
incorporated in the higher. And we can trace this law in the evolution 
of the individual as well as in the evolution of society. It is a well- 
known biological fact that the embryo of higher animals passes 
through the earlier forms through which its species has been 
developed, and it is no mere fancy to trace in the history of the 
civilised child some of the features of more primitive men. This 
theory, which plays so large a part in Comte’s scheme of education, is 
found in many other writers, and in some, as Herbart, earlier than 
Comte. It cannot be carried out precisely or in detail, because a 
civilised education abridges and modifies in many ways the course of 
natural development. ‘The child is hastened over the nomadic and the 
' military stages, and, especially in religion, is bent to the current ways 
of thoughts as soon as possible, often prematurely. But, though not 
a law of mathematical exactness nor an invariable canon of educa- 
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tional conduct, the individual-evolution theory is full of light and 
guidance. In our habitual unreflecting practice we follow it far more 
than we are aware, and it will be easy to point out many other 
respects in which we should do well to apply it. It is, if we consider 
it a little closely, only Aristotle’s theory of the soul seen in another 
light, the light of evolution. Aristotle distinguished the various 
powers or aspects of the soul, from the lowest or purely animal powers 
to the highest aspects of the intellect, in contemplation and specula- 
tion. But he looked at them purely from the statical point of view, 
as the normal permanent constitution of the human soul. He did not, 
and in that age could not, consider the soul from the point of view of 
its growth or evolution through earlier generations, what may be 
called the dynamical aspect. That we are now able to take up this 
position is the chief intellectual conquest of the last hundred years, 
and the resulting change in educational theory is one of its most 
valuable effects. We gain at once a key to the constitution of the 
mind and the most profound encouragement in our efforts at further 
cultivation. The first point is sufficiently obvious, and to develop it 
would require a treatise on evolutionary psychology. The second is 
more to our present purpose. If we believe that society has developed, 
by the law of its own nature, from a lower, simpler and mere animal 
state to a higher, more rational and human one, and if every indi- 
vidual is raised by the same law from a simple animal form to a 
human type with at least rudimentary affinities to the community in 
which it lives, then we see with confidence that education is seconding 
nature, and that nature will fix and perpetuate the effects of all sound 
education. 

The educational problem, then, of ‘raising the individual to the 
level of the race” or of ‘‘ putting the individual at the point of view 
of the race”’ is a conscious attempt on the part of society to modify 
and accelerate the law of human evolution, to use natural law in 
order to gain as surely and as speedily as possible the human ideal 
which that law itself suggests. In the process it is neither necessary 
nor possible that every individual should pass through every phase of 
human evolution and divide the period of his education proportionately 
among the lower epochs. But it is necessary that no essential element 
in the type we aim at should be omitted, and only the study of men’s 
evolution can give us all the elements. And it is necessary that in 
building up our ideal we should proceed in the natural order, that 
the fundamental and simpler elements should be firmly established 
before they are crowned with the higher and more complex. 

This gives at once a rough classification of the materials of 
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education and the order in which they should be applied to the- 
complete development of our nature. First, the senses and emotions, 
the most purely animal side of man, but containing the roots of his 
noblest faculties and activities. Second, the esthetic faculties, @.z., 
the sensuous and emotional side of man as transformed by the growth 
of reason and social life. Lastly, the rational powers, employed not 
in fruitless exercises on inaccessible or empty topics, but in arranging 
and viewing in their natural order man’s conditions of existence and 
his history, position and prospects on the earth. This isa sketch of 
the educational ideal in its most general terms, first physical, then 
esthetic, then scientific, and lastly social and moral. It may be 
objected that the scheme omits the two most important aspects of 
man from the practical point of view, the affections and the activity. 
The answer is that neither affection nor right activity can be made 
the matter of definite instruction but, in the hands of the good — 
educator, will permeate the whole. The child begins his education 
with attachment to his mother, and at every step in a right system his 
affections will be drawn out and widened by being directed to worthy 
objects of love and admiration. And if affection is the alpha, right 
activity is the omega of a sound education. The whole course, 
starting from the cultivation of the senses and emotions and leading 
up to the study of social science, would aim at making men eager to 
serve their kind, and fitting them with the best instrument of heart 
and mind to achieve it. 

It is not in the scope of this paper to sketch a detailed course of 
education, to discuss the possibility of teaching all the sciences and 
all the languages, or to decide, when sacrifice has to be made, what 
subjects can best be spared. This is being constantly done in schools 
and conferences and educational writings. What is infinitely more 
tmportant and constantly neglected, is to establish what should be the 
object of the best general education and to gain acceptance for our 
ideal in a world divided for the most part between frivolity and 
business. For our present purpose the main outlines are enough. 
The child’s earliest education should be of the senses and physical 
powers. This should be followed by an education mainly artistic, 
in drawing, music, poetry, and the simplest and most interesting 
facts in nature and history. Then about the age of fourteen a more 
systematic training should be entered into in the sciences pursued as 
far as possible on a historical plan. And the whole should be con- 
cluded with a study of philosophy and social science, such as would be 
provided by the Final Classical School at Oxford, if we included in it 
certain portions of Modern History. 
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In such a plan the matter of education is avowedly put before the 
training of the faculties, and every question of detail would be subor- 
dinated to the main question of how to enable the student to assimilate 
the best products of human civilisation and to begin the work of life 
on a level with mankind. ‘hus, to give one instance, though it is 
very desirable that everyone should have some knowledge of the 
classical languages as well as two or three modern ones, it would be 
better, from this point of view, that a scholar should gain his 
knowledge of Greece and Rome from translations than sacrifice the 
weightier matters of education, science and history, to the study of 
language. F. S. Marvin. 


BAS RAASG RAPE Sa 


Tue petition to the London County Council to support out of the 
rates a new Opera House is not a very important matter, but it raises 
some questions of a mixed interest. I did not myself take any part in 
it, nor had I heard of it at all. The name—Frederick Harrison— 
which some newspapers carelessly assumed to be mine, was that of 
the able lessee of the Haymarket Theatre. A complaint has been 
made that it would tax the people for the amusements of the rich. 
The complaint would be just, unless, as is done in State-subventioned 
theatres abroad, the performances were in holiday time opened to 
the public gratis. The Council already pays large sums for parks 
gardens, bands of music, and other things which are exclusively 
devoted to the masses. It is not always easy to apportion urban 
expenditure between the claims of the rich and the poor. But the 
adjustment should be carefully considered. I still hold that no great 
drama or opera can as yet succeed in England on purely commercial 
bases. When I wrote nine years ago on the ‘‘ Drama as a form of 
Art,” I suggested that the support of a truly artistic theatre should 
be found by rich men, as were the dramas at Athens and Rome 
Public opinion, both artistic and political, is at present in a state of 
chaos such as to forbid any Opera maintained by the People’s taxes. 
FrepERIC Harrison, 


When M. Brisson succeeded in forming a Radi ini 
Progressist and Conservative journals cana “that dont eee 
once expelled from office by a vote of no confidence. But it was 
victorious by 291 votes to 246. Amongst the majority must have 
been at least 30 Progressists, and 25 of that party are said to have 
abstained from voting. The new Ministry, however only obtained 
this majority by omitting from its programme every Radical measur 
which it had advocated in opposition. Why then did the Radi is 
and. Socialists to a man vote for M. Brisson? Because the aeiatt 
him to expel Conservative officials high and low throu Na ne 
and replace them by Radicals and Socialists. : fae 
+ # ¥ % 


Notwithstanding M. Brisson’s famous “ austeri 

{ ; ! sterity ”’ ief i 
becoming general that he is a sheep in wolf’s cea aoe ie 
was Premier thirteen years ago he carried no Radical measures 
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Public attention turns much more to M. Cavaignac, the Minister of 
War. Son of the famous Republican General who put down the 
Socialist insurrection of June 1848, and was the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency against Louis Napoleon, nephew of the most 
prominent leader of the Republican party under Louis Philippe, 
grandson of a ‘‘ Conventionnel”’ who voted for the death of Louis XVI, 
and died in exile after the Restoration, M. Cavaignac, like Presidents 
Carnot and Casimir-Périer, represents a sort of Republican dynasty. 
He inherited, I believe, a fair private fortune. He drew upon himself 
the eyes of France at the age of 18 by refusing to receive a prize 
which he had won at the Polytechnic School from the hands of the 
Prince Imperial, who was presiding at the public distribution. In the 
great war he served as a volunteer and received a medal for courage. 
He has been a Deputy since 1885 and has had considerable parlia- 
mentary and official experience. A speech he made in 1893 
demanding a full exposure of Panamism created a great sensation, 
and from that time he has been regarded as a possible President. 
In the Bourgeois Cabinet he was Minister of War though a 
civilian, which, of course, displeased the officers. But he tried to 
conciliate them as he is trying now. It is worth noticing that he is a 
cousin of Major Du Paty de Clam. At heart he is probably a 
Republican of his father’s type—that is to say the old-fashioned type. 
The far-going Radicalism in which he has dabbled was necessary to 
differentiate him from the ruck of Moderate Republicans, with whom 
he does not wish to mix because they are the natural enemies of all 
eminence. But though he has been with the Radicals he has 
managed to have the air of being not of them. He is not imposing 
in appearance, or eloquent, or even loud-voiced ; nor is he surrounded 
with adoring friends. I will not say that he poses as “‘ virtuous,” but 
he has acquired that reputation. Whether he is wise is less certain. 
But if France must have a dictator he is preferable to General de 


Pellieux. 
* % % eA 


Another French Government has trodden on the foul black-spot of 
the Dreyfus trial; “‘ has trodden on it and yet not trodden it down. 
Alas! it is a well-spring, this black-spot; and will not tread down!” 
According to the last Minister of War, Dreyfus was ‘‘justement et 
légalement condamné.”’ The present Minister, having seen the evi- 
-dence, can only bring himself to say, ‘“‘honnétement et conscienci- 


eusement condamné.”’ 
*% % % * 


First a Royal Commission and then a Parliamentary Committee 
have come to the conclusion that all schemes for Old Age Pensions are 
impracticable, except Mr. Charles Booth’s, which is also declared to 
be impossible because it would involve an expenditure of twenty 
millions a year. That, I confess, was my own opinion when it was 
first mooted. But since then the growth of Jingoism and our 
commercial prosperity have caused all scruples as to public expendi- 
ture to be thrown to the winds. The Government can have just as 
-much money as it pleases for warlike purposes, and is only reproached 
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for not demanding more. ‘Well, if all this money can be had for the- 
asking, I had rather it was devoted to Old Age Pensions. 


Someone has sent me a copy of the United States Investor. I never 
heard of this paper before, but the conscience of its editor appears to 
be of a very delicate and sensitive type. He demands the retention of 
the Philippines, but only on the most moral grounds. “We do not 
see how any other course is open to a people claiming to be governed 
by moral considerations. To be sure the islands are not within our 
sphere of influence. But when one is suddenly brought face to face 
with an act of inhumanity one does not stop to weigh such considera- 
tions. The fact is, we have thrust ourselves upon the Philippines, 
have become cognizant of the dreadful atrocities perpetrated there by 
Spain, and can never restore the islands to the mother country without 
making ourselves a partner in her crimes. We have not yet begun to. 
eliminate conscience from the conduct of our public affairs. Rightly 
or wrongly, Americans feel that their country is to work out its destiny 
chiefly in impressing loftier conceptions of human relationships upon 
the rest of mankind. No one has yet accused Americans of being a 
cynical people. Let us not lay ourselves open to that charge at 


this time.” 
* % % % 


In this connexion the following extract from the Chicago Tribune 
of June 4, is of interest:—‘‘ Shreveport, La. June 3. A thousand 
people gathered at Doyline, eighteen miles from here, to witness the 
burning at the stake of William Street, who attempted to murder Mrs. 
Parish on the night of May 30.” A brief description of the burning 
follows. Epiror. 


N OUSR OES. 


Brrru.—On June 23rd, at ‘*‘ Leawood,’’ Agincourt Road, Ha: tead, th if 
of Herbert Crabb of a son. ; i ’ tr lis 


Sunday evening lectures at Newton Hall are suspended during the summer. 
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Dales MeAS nC yk 


In the course of the past month every newspaper has had its say 
about Bismarck; and if these appreciations had fairly covered the 
ground, if the life-work of the famous statesman had been estimated 
from all the most important points of view, it might not have been 
worth while to repeat here what had been more fully said by others. 
Our narrowly limited space has to be mostly reserved for subjects in 
which we are obliged to combat the views generally prevailing. 

I cannot profess to have read all the utterances that Bismarck’s 
death has called forth. But I have skimmed a great many of them— 
more for the purpose of learning something about the judges than 
about the judged; for about jim, having been an observant witness 
of his whole career, I long ago made up my mind. In all these 
appreciations I have been struck with one remarkable lacuna. 
Journalists, politicians, preachers have pronounced their verdict. Not 
one, as far as I have seen (I am speaking of my own countrymen) has 
thought it worth while to consider whether Bismarck’s principal acts, 
when examined by the rule of morality, entitled him to admiration. 
Many have remarked, in passing, that he had no moral scruples. But 
the strange, the portentous thing is that no one asks whether he 
ought to have been influenced by such scruples, and whether his 
admitted disregard of them ought to lower him in our esteem. This 
question is evidently regarded as irrelevant. The man aimed at 
making his country greater and stronger than her neighbours, and he 
succeeded. What more need be said, at all events in England, with 
whose pursuit of a similar aim his proceedings did not actually 
clash ? 
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Positivists think that there is something more to be said, and as 
there is discreditable reticence in other quarters it devolves on them 
to say it. Here, if nowhere else, Bismarck’s conduct will be estimated 
by moral principles; and if he has trampled on these we shall class 
him among the great malefactors of history, whatever be the great- 
ness and strength, real or apparent, which he has acquired for his 
own country. 

I am not going to dwell on the duplicity, treachery, and down- 
right mendacity which mark so many of his performances. Without 
subscribing to the doctrine of Mr. Chamberlain that such subsidiary 
peccadilloes, when thrown into the scale along with the principal 
crime for the sake of which they were committed, do not add to the 
weight of turpitude, I prefer not to distract attention from the main 
aims of Bismarck’s policy. Let us see whether these were in accord- 
ance with the welfare of Humanity, of Europe, or even, if rightly 
considered, of Germany herself. This is the only test worth applying. 
A policy directed to this end will always have more to lose than to 
gain by stooping to base subsidiary expedients. 

There is no sociological truth more certain than that the growth of 
civilisation consists, so far as human activity is concerned, in the 
gradual transition from military to peaceful and industrial manners. 
The process has been slow. It has had its periods of advanee and its 
periods of partial and temporary retrogression. But looking at the 
whole of history within our ken, we cannot doubt about the main 
tendency. That wars will ever finally cease and become impossible is 
assuredly a utopia. But, like many utopias, it may be dwelt upon in 
imagination with great profit. We are justified in expecting that 
whereas States were once organised almost entirely with a view to 
war, a time will come when they will be organised almost entirely 
with a view to peaceful industry. In the middle of the present 
century Western Europe seemed to be drawing within measurable 
distance of this consummation. In the last thirty years she has 
fallen back from it. No greater calamity could have befallen her 
To lay the whole blame on any individual would be absurd. But ii 
retrograde movement under which we are so acutely suffering found 
its chief representative in Bismarck. Everyone knows the brief and 
terrible phrase in which he summed it up. Mankind will alwa 
remember it to his eternal disgrace. an 

st ee who reproaches me for being a statesman devoid of con- 
science,” said Bismarck, “‘ does me a wrong. I follow out a plan with 
a perfectly calm conscience which I consider useful to ne ste 
As to means to this end, I have used those within my reach for want 
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of others.” Two thousand years ago a broader and loftier principle 
than this had been reached ; ‘‘ Herein do I exercise myself, to have 
always a conscience void of offence toward God, and toward men.” In 
other words, towards Humanity as a whole and the individuals 
composing it. ‘‘Do you want to know my idea?” said Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes to an enquiring Christian, ‘‘I will give it you in a nutshell. 
In place of Salvation put Empire, and there you have it.” Yes, 
indeed, there we have it. But if every statesman adopts Mr Rhodes’ 
“principle, what will be the prospect ? 

If no country is to be satisfied until it has made itself stronger 
than its neighbours, a pacific order is evidently unattainable. From the 
Kuropean and Human point of view, statesmen are to be commended 
or condemned in proportion as they renounce or pursue this anti- 
European and anti-Human design. Those who make it their chief 
aim and pursue it with violence, contriving and provoking one war 
after another in order to reduce other States to a position of inferiority, 
-are to be execrated. This is what Bismarck did. The three wars 
in which he was engaged were all brought on by his deliberate con- 
‘trivance. He knew perfectly well in 1870, and all the world now 
knows, that Germany was in no real danger from France. It is 
equally notorious that, if he could have obtained the old Emperor’s 
consent, he would have attacked France again five years later without 
a shadow of pretext, except that she was recovering her strength. His 
policy during peace has been to sow distrust, create ill-feeling and 
provide subjects of quarrel between all the other States of Europe in 
order that German predominance might not be threatened by any 
-combination. Thus he encouraged Russia to attack Turkey in 1877, 
because this would alarm Austria. Austria was encouraged to occupy 
Bosnia, because it would offend Russia. England was incited to take 
Egypt because it would destroy her good understanding with France ; 
and France to take Tunis because it would embroil her with Italy. 
_A policy more detestable has never been seen. All European progress 
was to be stopped, universal militarism was to be revived, the hope of a 
growing cordiality between nations was to be indefinitely adjourned, an 
enormous burden of taxation and indebtedness was to be imposed 
all round; and all this that the military preponderance of Germany 
might be maintained. 

Why is it that the English press has hesitated to point out that 
the end which Bismarck had in view, so far from justifying the means 
_ he adopted, was in itself illegitimate and reprehensible? It is because 
England herself is pursuing a similar end. England too has laid 
down as the fundamental maxim of her policy that her preponderance 
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must be maintained at all costs, not on land, indeed, but on the seas. 
Just as Germany has compelled all other States to increase their 
armies, so are we compelling them to increase their navies. There is 
no single statesman who specially personifies this evil policy in 
England as Bismarck did in Germany. But, England shares with 
Germany the guilt of arresting the progress of Europe towards a pacific: 
order. The future will assuredly bring punishment for both of them. 

In the meantime the standard of international morality has been 
perceptibly debased by the cynical avowal of these illegitimate aims. 
Here, too, Bismarck has led the way; and of all the evils he has 
brought upon Europe this is the most mischievous and abiding. In 
1867 he said to Mr. Beatty Kingston, the Vienna correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, ‘Suppose France entirely conquered and a Prussian 
garrison in Paris, what are we to do with our victory? We could not 
even decently take Alsace, for the Alsations are become Frenchmen 
and wish to remain so.” This speech does not prove that Bismarck 
was more influenced by moral considerations in 1867 than in 1870. 
But it does show that he believed public opinion in Europe was 
influenced by them. And soit was. All who lived in those times will 
remember the shock with which Europe, outside Germany, heard that 
the people of Alsace and Lorraine were to be annexed to Germany by 
the naked right of conquest. What a way have we travelled since 
then! What country would now be deterred from seizing any advan- 
tage within its reach by such a ridiculous sentiment as that of 
‘decency’? Even America, who boasted so long of the superior 
‘moral sense” of her citizens—extrema per illos Justitia excedens terris 
vestigia fecit—has at last caught the infection and rushes on the spoil 
like the rest of us. 

Bismarck’s policy is said to be justified by its success and the 
permanence of its results. A shallow and perverted application of 
the Darwinian formula to human affairs is made to cover a great deal 
of low morality in our day. But is the permanence of Bismarck’s 
work so assured? Its culminating crime, the annexation of the 
French provinces, is that so certain of duration? Can it be said that 
the preponderance of Germany in Europe lasted even as long as its 
author’s own life? His policy has ended, as duller men than he 
foresaw, in making not Germany but Russia the arbiter of the Con- 
tinent. So far from working in furtherance of the moral tendencies. 
of the forces around him he spent his life, like Napoleon, in perverse 
attempts to resist or evade them. Social Democracy, his déte noire, 
has found its fulcrum in the Reichstag which was his special device. 
In the Spiritual Power he recognised another dangerous enemy, and. 
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set his heart on subduing it. But even as embodied in the decadent 
organisation of Catholicism it was too strong forhim. He found the 
neighbouring Powers in a half-armed state, relatively to his own 
country, and on the road to demilitarisation. He leaves them armed 
to the teeth, and far more dangerous to Germany than when his 
victories began. 

I know not how it can be maintained that Bismarck’s policy was a 
success, unless it be suggested that its true inwardness, after all, was 
a design to destroy all liberty in Germany itself, and that if he aimed 
at militarising his countrymen it was not so much with a view of 
making them formidable to their neighbours, as in order to crush 
them into a passive and ignoble subjection to their own Government. 
If so, he certainly has had a considerable measure of success—for the 
present. There is less freedom of speech, public or even private, in 
“Germany than in Russia, or in France before the Revolution. And 
though the Social Democrats are increasing rapidly in numbers, it 
may be doubted whether the Emperor would meet with any active 
resistance if he disfranchised them, in the Prussian Kingdom, by 
royal decree to-morrow. Bismarck no doubt foresaw that a standing 
-cause of enmity with France would be the surest means of prolonging 
absolutism in Germany. Liberty for themselves the Germans can 
never have until they have done justice to France. 

Bismarck is naturally compared with the only statesman who 
-bulks bigger in this century. The prodigious talents of Napoleon he 
did not possess; but his mind was saner and his character less 
repulsive. Grasping, jealous, and intolerant as he showed himself, 
he thought more of his country’s interests than of his own. He had 
his conception of duty though it was a very inadequate one. His 
respect and affection for his old master were creditable to him. We 
cannot imagine Napoleon, whatever position in life he might have 
filled, caring to have it inscribed on his tomb that he had been “the 
faithful servant’? of any one. Bismarck showed his political good 
sense by his rejection of the Pan-Germanic idea. When he had 
annexed as much territory as he thought Prussia could digest he 
allowed no mania for expansion to carry him beyond his settled plan. 
If he had conquered France again in 1875 he would have robbed her 
of more money but hardly of more territory. 

To really great men Humanity owes much. But the two rulers 
who stand far before all others in the present century for the magni- 

tude of their achievements and the mark they have left on history 
have given posterity cause to remember them chiefly for the mischief 
they did. Epiror. 
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THE AMERICAN CRUSADE. 


Tun Cuban rebellion was but a small and belated example of the 
great movement for independence of European domination which was 
begun by the English colonies in North America on the Fourth of 
July, 1776, and has subsequently extended to all parts of North 
and South America except British, Dutch, and French Guiana; for 
the dependence of the Dominion of Canada is now purely nominal. 
A change so universal, so permanent, so entirely for the advantage 
not of the emancipated States only, but also of the parent countries, 
is now seen to have been as indispensable as it was inevitable. And 
if the islands of the New World have not, as yet, all shared in it, 
their condition is due to external circumstances which evidently will 
not prevail much longer. 

I think it cannot be reasonably denied that the States of the New 
World, while entitled to, and enjoying, mutual independence, form a 
sort of political system like that of Europe. It is natural and 
desirable that they should regard themselves as informally leagued 
together to exclude European aggression; desirable, I would add, 
in the interests of Europe as well as in their own. And, therefore, I 
have always warmly approved of the Monroe doctrine by which the | 
strongest of these States announced her determination to protect the 
weaker ones against such aggression. This was not a ‘‘ protectorate ”” 
with the odious implications which that word has acquired as regards 
Asia and Africa, but a duty generously, no less than wisely, assumed, 
involving possible sacrifices, but carrying with it no pretension to any 
kind of suzerainty or control. 

Although President Monroe disclaimed any intention of “inter- 
fering with the existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
Power,” it seems a natural and justifiable extension of his doctrines, 
that not the United States alone but other American States should be 
free to aid any such colonies to obtain their independence, provided 
always that the internal effort for that purpose is undeniably spon- 
taneous and general. It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
people here, as well as in America, have refused to regard the Cuban 
rebellion against Spain as a purely domestic quarrel in which 
foreigners had no title to interfere. 

But if there is much to be said for such an extension of the 
Monroe doctrine, it is evidently very liable to grievous abuse. The 
United States would have stood better before the world if they had 
not been, up to the present year, publicly complaining that Spain did not. 
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put down the Cuban Rebellion, while they made no effort to prevent 
the lawless enterprises of their own citizens, which alone kept the 
rebellion alive. Again, even if it be admitted that there are cases 
where foreigners may, and ought to assist rebellions, such interference 
cannot be undertaken by a single Power on its own sole warrant and 
responsibility, without disastrously weakening the force of the rules 
on which international order and national independence now rest. 
When all or several civilised States combine to interfere, or com- 
mission one of their number to interfere, there is some presumption 
that interference is justifiable and desirable in the common interest. 
But when a single powerful state, whether inspired by lawless ambi- 
tion or by crusading enthusiasm, takes the law into its own hands, the 
harm that is done by the violation of the general law is pretty sure in 
the long run to outweigh any advantage that can be alleged as an . 
excuse for it. 

It may be urged by Americans that the New World is entitled to 
manage the international affairs of its own hemisphere without 
paying any attention to the rules or opinions of the Old World, 
especially when these are notoriously so discordant and ineffective. 
Very well; but why then were not the other Republics of the New 
World invited to consider the Cuban problem and co-operate for its 
solution? If less powerful than the United States they compare 
favourably with them, as Mr. Swinny showed in the July number of the 
Positivist Review, in some features of their civilisation, and these not 
irrelevant to the conditions prevailing in Cuba. Why did the Anglo- 
Saxon North claim the right to settle by its own fiat a question which 
the Latin and Catholic South could approach with more insight and 
experience and, above all, with more impartiality? To warn off 
European fleets and armies from American shores from Labrador 
to Cape Horn, is an American aspiration which I regard as 
natural and legitimate. But its accomplishment is not going to be 
promoted by the present policy of the United States in the West 
Indies, arrogant and high-handed as it has already shown itself, and 
greedy as it seems not unlikely to become. If the Central and South 
American Republics have to fear a domineering and aggressive policy 
on the part of their big Northern neighbour they will turn to Europe 
for protection. Public opinion in some of them seems to be already 
disquieted by the ambitions awakening in the United States. 

The interference of the United States was, says the Spectator, a 
‘crusade against Spanish misrule.” Not the least serious of the 
evils accompanying the crusading spirit is its certain and rapid 
degeneration into pure rapacity. Amidst much that is uncommendable 
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in American politics I have always admired and envied the wisdom 
with which all parties agreed in eschewing transmarine expansion. 
How closely their prosperity and liberties have been bound up with 
the observance of this rule everyone can see, and they themselves 
were firmly persuaded of it only three months ago. Yet that short 
time, with its taste of the delights of bullying and trampling on a 
weak antagonist, has been sufficient to kindle in many Americans the 
same thirst for conquest and imperial expansion which is the curse of 
our own country. We have always been told, and hitherto we have 
often had ground for believing, that the mass of the American people 
is not to be judged by the coarse swagger of its politicians and 
journalists ; that there is an abundant stock of good sense, sobriety 
and honesty underlying the froth and scum so much in evidence, and 
that it never fails to assert itself effectually whenever any great 
question is at stake. It is to be feared that the preponderance of this 
section of American society is not of the numerical kind; a serious 
matter in a country where the ballot box is really supreme. To have 
begun this war with a solemn declaration that ‘Cuba is, and ought to 
be, free and independent,” and to end it a few weeks later by annexing 
Porto Rico, which was not in rebellion at all, shows a remarkably 
rapid deterioration in national morality. If it turns out that the 
inhabitants of Porto Rico acquiesce in their lot we shall not have 
reason to pity them as we pity the Alsatians. But that does not alter 
the fact that the conquerors had determined on the annexation before 
the island was invaded. The one proceeding of the American 
Government that seems to give keen satisfaction to the German 
newspapers is that the inhabitants have not been consulted by 
plebiscite or otherwise. The similar treatment of the Alsatians is, 
they say, at length recognised as legitimate. 

Jealousy is anything but the feeling with which I regard the 
transmarine expansion of the United States. Deeply convinced of 
the evils which expansion has already inflicted upon England and of 
the greater calamities in store for her, I most sincerely pity all 
countries which imitate her example. The United States long 
resisted the temptation, and magnificently have they profited by their 
prudence. » The suddenness with which they have caught the malady 
of imperialism and the astounding rapidity of its spread is to be 
attributed to the extreme virulence which it has of late developed in 
our own country. Community of language has its disadvantages. 
The infection has been carried across the Atlantic in our books, 
magazines, and newspapers as cholera and the plague are said to 
have been sometimes conveyed from country to country in bales of 
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unclean rags. And the reciprocal back-flow is now intensifying the 
disease here. Corrumpere et corrumpi seems to be the mutual concern 
of the two English-speaking peoples at the close of the century. 

For the reverses of Spain I should feel the deepest sorrow were I 
not firmly convinced that the loss of her colonies was an indispensable 
condition of her regeneration and well-being. She will be relieved of 
an incessant drain of blood and treasure. The most inveterate and 
uncontrollable forms of official corruption will be cut off. She has 
but to maintain her present good relations with France to be beyond 

the reach of attack from any quarter. She has objects before her of 
far nearer and dearer interest than any colonies could be—the 
development of her industry, the education of her people, the reform 
of her administration, and, above all, the redemption of her own soil 
from the occupation of the foreigner. The steady pursuit of these 
ennobling aims, worthy of her long and glorious past, would soon 
raise her to a level of solid happiness and true dignity that some 
richer and vastly more numerous peoples might well envy. 

Eprror. 


STATUE OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 


THE present year being the centenary of the birth of AucustzE ComrTz 
(b. 19 Jan., 1798), a Committee has been formed to raise a Statue to 
him in a public place in Paris. 

It has been decided to invite the co-operation of all students of his 

-works who, without distinction of nation, creed, or school of thought, 

recognise his achievement in laying the foundations of a synthetic 
‘philosophy and a social science. The Municipality of Paris, leading 
members of which support the project, are prepared to find a suitable 
place for the Statue, which would be erected in the year of the 
Exhibition, 1900. 

The list of adhesions already announced includes many leading 
men other than professed Positivists, who are willing to show their 
respect for a great thinker, without thereby pledging themselves to his 
scientific, social, or religious doctrines. 

Amongst the published names are the following :— 

_A. Avtarp, Professor at the Sorbonne. 

Dr. G. Barpezreux, Director of La Paix. 

-P. Baupm, Deputy, late President of the Municipal Council of Paris. 
-Brrruetor, Senator, late Minister of Education and of Foreign 


Affairs. 
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Lion Bourceors, late Prime Minister of France. 

A. Capuc, Senator. 

J. Cazor, Senator, late Minister of Justice. 

Mario Czrmenatt, Professor, President of the Society of Naturalists, 
Rome. 

G. Crimencreav, Director of the Aurore. 

Dr. Duxser, Deputy, Director of the Collége Libre des Scvences Sociales. 

H. Dents, late Rector of the free University of Brussels. 

A. Dvzost, Senator, late Minister of Justice. 

M. Favre, Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

E. Ferri, Professor, University of Rome. 

CuArtes Ferry, Deputy for Vosges. 

G. Dz Greer, Rector of the New University of Brussels. 

N. Grorz, Professor, University of Moscow. 

H. Horrprne, Professor of Philosophy, University of Copenhagen. 

A. Lavertuson, Senator for Gironde. 

Dr. A. Nysrriu, Director of the Workmen’s Institute, Stockholm. 

C. Manety, Director of Le Progrés de Lyon. 

L. Puxcu, late President of the Municipal Council of Paris. 

Rane, Senator. 

JosEPH Rervacu, late Deputy and Director of République Frangaise. 

Renovvigr, late Director of La Critique Philosophique. 

JuLES Rocuxz, Deputy, late Minister of Commerce. 

Dr. L. A. Szconp, Professor of the School of Medicine, Paris. 

Sutty-PrupHomms, of the Academy of France. 

Revi Worms, Director of the Revue Internationale de Sociologie. 

G. Wyrovsorr, late Director of La Philosophie Positive. 


The Executive Committee in Paris consists of the following official 
members :—Pierre Laffitte, Professor at the Collége de France, Presi- 
dent ; Charles Jeannolle, 10, Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, Vice-President ; 
Emile Antoine, 8, Rue Méchain, Treasurer. 

The English Positivist Committee is now prepared to receive: 
promises of support and to forward subscriptions to the Committee in 
Paris. 

FREDERIC HARRISON, 
President of the English Positivist Committee,. 


Newton Haut, Ferrer Lanz, 
Lonvon, E.O. 
28 Dante, 110. 
(Milton.) 


12 August, 1898. 


The proposal to raise a statue to Auguste Comte in Paris has been: 
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taken up in France with an enthusiasm and a unanimity which may 
surprise those who do not know how greatly the reputation of Comte 
has grown amongst his own countrymen since Gambetta pronounced 
him the ‘greatest thinker of the present century.” Whilst anony- 
mous scribblers are trying to persuade readers in the English press 
that the influence of Comte is passed, the Revue Occidentale, the Positivist 
organ of Pierre Laffitte, has published a list of some hundreds of 
persons, holding more or less public positions in Europe, and repre- 
senting various professions and schools of thought, who desire to: 
testify their sense of the greatness of Auguste Comte by raising his. 
statue in Paris. 
Amongst the list may be found the following :— 


Ministers of State and Diplomatists, including two late 


Prime Ministers of France =: a ke ae LD 
Senators (actual or late) .. oh a a vey hes: 
Deputies ( -do. do.) .. fs ne 22 926: 
Professors (chiefly in Science) .. we a oy 46 
Doctors of Medicine (chiefly professors) .. ee ie oe 
Editors of Public and Scientific periodicals a tL 
Presidents, officials, and members of Councils .. ons 
Presidents and officials of Learned Societies .. el 6 
Judges, advocates, and officers of law .. i sa 28 
Rectors and Heads of Universities and Policaest see C2 
Directors, secretaries and officials of Public Bodies .. 16 
Officials and administrators Me Ee ft ven 20) 
Publicists .. a Pi a a ae ate a 
Artists fy 3 Ps oe ee a oa tel 
Various Profacsions! en e E. bes se) 20 


The great variety of this list and the preponderance of men of 
science, professors, and public officials suffice to prove how completely 
misinformed are those who are trying to persuade the English public 
that the main ideas of the Positive philosophy have been discredited 
by modern science and by serious politicians. Precisely the contrary 
is true. Sensible men in France, and in many European countries, 
wearied out by the shallowness of democratic agitations and of 
literary carpings, by pedantic specialism and clerical obscurantism—are 
falling back on the great social and intellectual maxims of Positivism 
—which are Order and Progress, in things temporal: .4 Synthetic 

Philosophy of Science, in things intellectual: Live for Humanity, in 
things spiritual. It may be assumed that all those who give their 
support to the statue of Comte, agree in these general ideas. They 
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do not bind themselves to Comte’s special doctrines in science, philo- 
sophy, politics, or religion. They have not been asked to do so. 
They agree simply in recognising a great thinker, and a magnificent 
conception—that of a Social Science as the ultimate guide of Thought 
and of Life, and Demonstration as the successor of Revelation. The 
-devotees of Revelation are not here: almost all other schools are. 

There is perhaps in England a certain dislike of Commemorations, 
public functions, and a curious suspicion of Statues. The very 
suggestion of a statue drives some superfine and fastidious beings 
quite violent, and they air their lofty simplicity and their esthetic 
‘sensibilities by ill-humoured protests against all monuments and 
against celebrating any one. No doubt most statues in England are 
bad: some are dirty jobs: not a few are eye-sores. But so are some 
churches and many public offices. And yet these things have to be 
built somehow or other. English people reserve all their enthusiasm 
for a procession of guns or ships at a Royal Jubilee. But this is not 
the last word of human philosophy or of public gratitude to the 
‘Great Dead. 

Happily, in France their statues are often very good. Sculpture 
is the one art which seems to live and flourish in France. I hold the 
Tomb of Napoleon to be one of the grandest monuments in modern 
Europe; and I never pass the great equestrian statue of Etienne 
Marcel, outside the Hotel de Ville, without a thrill. The raising a 
statue to an eminent man in France is a matter of course, just as we 
make him a baronet, or present his wife with his portrait. Personally, 
I think the statue, in a suitable public place, is the more rational 
tribute, at any rate if the statue is good. The statue-raising is at 
times abused in France for interested ends; as are most things in 
France, and in some neighbouring lands. But we have certain 
assurance that there will be no job in this. 

English Positivists, at any rate, will join heartily in the scheme 
‘which has been launched with such energy by their French co-reli- 
gionists, and which has been welcomed by learned and influential men 
in Europe with a readiness that almost surpasses expectation. We 
feel confident that learned and influential men in England will prove 
no exception. The printed list at present contains but one English 
name of the higher rank in philosophy and politics. But we shall 
welcome the addition of similar names to a list which in itself is a 
striking tribute to the immortal founder of Sociology and the Synthetic 
Philosophy. 


Frepreric Harrison. 
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PAR OAL OG TAS Pel 8 


GrereDy as England is of territory in other parts of the world, neither 
her statesmen nor her people desire to begin the conquest of China or 
any district of China. All they want is trade. Well, English trade 
with China is certain to grow largely for many years to come, whoever 
conquers the country. Russia will want to develop any territory she 
may annex. She can only do this by exporting its productions. This 
again will involve corresponding imports. <A large, probably much 
the largest, portion of this trade will fall into our hands. For a long 
time to come it must be chiefly a sea-borne trade. What have we to 


gain by fighting ? 
* & — 


I fully believe that Lord Salisbury wishes, nay is determined, 
not to go to war with Russia. But why then does he invite a series 
of diplomatic defeats by his dealings with the Chinese government? 
Even the most pacific Englishmen become bellicose when exposed to 
these continual humiliations. Why should we want railways in 
Northern China to be built by British syndicates, or railways in the 
Yangtse Valley not to be built by French or Russian syndicates? 
Surely the railways when built will be under the control of the nation 
which is able to place the strongest force on the spot, without any 
respect to the nationality of the capitalists who built them, or to any 


treaties that may have been made. 
7S * * % 


The fair promise of a war with France about the Niger having - 
been blighted by the tameness of the Foreign Ministers on both sides, 
Mr. Chamberlain is going to re-open the Newfoundland question. 
Here there is always a smouldering quarrel. It cannot be denied that 
the existence of French fortifications and French smuggling stations . 
on their shores is a great grievance to the Newfoundlanders. If they 
were their own masters they could join the United States, who would 
make short work of the nuisance. But unfortunately for them they 
belong to the British Empire; and England long ago, for the con- 
venience of her general policy, gave France treaty rights on the shore 
of Newfoundland, and has since admitted or acquiesced in interpreta- 
tions of these treaties still more detrimental to the Newfoundlanders. 
France attaches a high value to the footing she has thus obtained. 
She is not the least likely to bargain it away for any price that we 


could offer her. Here is a fine field for Mr. Chamberlain’s activity. 


According to the Special Correspondent of the Zimes with General 
Shafter’s army, the Americans, in the battles of July 1—3, numbered 
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between 17,000 and 18,000. The Spaniards were about half as many 
but had the advantage of fighting from trenches. The losses were 
-almost exactly equal, being about 2,000 killed and wounded on each 
side. The Generals on both sides showed great want of skill. The 
American regular troops, both white and black, did all the hard 
fighting and behaved with admirable courage and discipline. Of the 
volunteers, so glorified by the telegrams, the Correspondent gives a 


very different account. 
% * 


The New York Sun says in aleading article:—‘‘There is a country, 
already enjoying the blessings of civilisation, and far more naturally 
a part of our dominion than any Spanish territory, which the day the 
United States flag is unfolded over it will rise in respect to the value 
of its property a hundredfold more than Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines put together. We allude to that curious anachronism of 
this continent, the British colony of Canada. No such colossal 
speculation awaits any people on the globe equal to that within reach 
of the inhabitants of Canada by becoming an out and out American 
people under the Stars and Stripes.” 

* % *% * 

If the United States would relieve us of our West Indian islands 
they would confer a great benefit on the British taxpayer. We are 
now doling out large sums of money to these worse than worthless 
possessions without any prospect of return. Comte long ago suggested 
that all these islands should be given over to the negro race, and that 
the slave population in the United States should be emigrated thither. 
The first step towards carrying out this proposal would be that the 
British flag should be withdrawn. We can see the advantage which 
the loss of Cuba will be to Spain. But we are as slow to learn the 
lesson as Spain was. 

I am no anti-vaccinationist. I have been vaccinated often myself 
and so have my children been. It seems now to be agreed by the 
best authorities that the degree of immunity from small-pox conferred 
by the operation is much less, and the danger of contracting other 
diseases is considerably greater than was for a long time nid by 
its advocates. But not having the special training that would qualify 
me to form an opinion for myself I trust that of the great majority of 
the ablest investigators, who hold that the advantage of vaccination far 
outweighs its risks. If this opinion meets with a great deal of popular 
opposition the doctors have only themselves to blame for it. They 
have from the first jumped too hastily to conclusions, resented 
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criticism of their unmatured theories, shown unwillingness to listen to 
new evidence, handled statistics, too often, with no more candour than 
their opponents, and attempted to establish unanimity in the pro- 
fession by intimidation rather than by patient and continued investi- 
gation. Their greatest mistake has been to get vaccination made 
-compulsory. This is an unjustifiable interference with personal 
liberty. The argument, constantly repeated, that every unvaccinated 
person is a danger to his neighbour, amounts to an admission that his 
neighbour’s vaccination is no protection. As Comte has remarked, 
few men will take the trouble to persuade when they have power to 
compel. Priests have had to surrender this power, and doctors also 
must be content to do without it. 

The Naval and Military Record takes a gloomy view of recruiting 
for the British Army. The large majority of those who enlist do so 
-not because they have a taste for soldiering, but because they can get 
‘no other employment. It is a mistake to suppose that there is more 
martial spirit in Scotland than elsewhere. Relatively to population 
Scotland should supply about 137 per thousand of the entire British 
force. Her average contribution of late years has been about 75 per 
thousand. The Scotch are too well educated to like the service. 

% % % % 

Where the whole labouring population of a district is engaged, 
directly or indirectly, in the same industry, a strike is maintained 
mainly at the expense of the shop-keepers, who are afraid to refuse 
credit though there is little chance of debts ever being paid. In no 
other way can the prolongation of the struggle in South Wales be 
explained ; for, strange to say, the men had accumulated no common 
fund, and it is not likely many of them had considerable private 
savings to fall back on. If they had such savings it would afford a 
presumption that they nee not cone, peee underpaid. 


A sliding scale of wages regulated by the price of coal has a 
superficial appearance of automatic fairness; and no doubt it 
prevents the irritation of constant disputes. But unless the employers 
conduct their operations on social principles, it is evidently compatible 
with a rate of wages which no workman ought to be expected to 
acquiesce in. Whether the South Wales miners have been underpaid 
—relatively to the average earnings of labour—is a matter on which 
I do not pretend to pronounce. I seo that the statements on this 
point are very widely contradictory. I have no belief in arbitration. 
But perhaps such an enquiry as arbitrators or conciliators would 
make would put the public in possession of the facts. The longer I 
live the more clearly I see that neither a sliding scale, nor any other 
fixed system that can be devised, can do anything to ensure a proper 

wage unless there is proper social feeling and sense of duty on both 
sides. Nor is good feeling enough by itself. Man’s struggle with 
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the material world and with the eternal nature of things needs 
something besides good feeling. There must also be enlightenment. 
The maxims of the Sermon on the Mount are all very well, but they 
are not a sufficient equipment for the industrial civilisation of the - 
present day, intellectually or even morally. 

* % % % 

In connexion with the campaign now beginning in the Soudan, 
the public will do well to bear in mind that while it is going on 
wo shall know nothing whatever about it, except what General 
Kitchener is pleased to tell us. Every telegram is strictly supervised. 
Even the letters from newspaper correspondents dropping in several 
days after the telegrams will be equally silent on anything that the 
General may wish to be hushed up; for it is clearly understood that 
unfavourable reports or criticisms would immediately bring upon their 
authors expulsion from the Soudan. Only when the expedition has- 
come to an end will trustworthy narratives begin to see the light. 

% % * % 

When the Dreyfus agitation first began French Positivists were 
generally opposed to it. But I am informed on good authority that 
almost all of them have now come round to the opinion that a new 
trial is indispensable. The extraordinary speech of the present 
Minister of War could leave no doubt in the mind of any intelligent 
and candid person that the proceedings of the first court martial were 
grossly illegal. 

The Liberals are very much elated at the prospect of a split in the 
Unionist party at Southport. The main reasons for Mr. Holden’s. 
dissatisfaction with the Government appear to be that it has not gone 
to war with Russia and France, and that it has increased the inspec-- 
tion of factories. Most Positivists, I believe, would be sorry to see a 
supporter of the Government defeated on such grounds as these. 

Epiror. 
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NETHERLAND AND ORANGE. 


THE opening of a new reign in Holland has called the attention of 
Europe to the peculiar conditions of that most interesting country, and 
of its constitution and government. It has had to fight for its very 
existence — first, against the tremendous forces of nature, which 
nowhere else in Europe are so full of danger; and then in turn 
against four great Powers, each many times over its superior in 
numbers and wealth. This small corner of Northern Europe, wrung 
from the sea and rivers by centuries of labour, occupies a spot which 
France, Germany, Spain, and England would each fain have made 
their dependency, and which would have added to any master of it 
a preponderating force on the Northern continent. It has triumphed 
over every attack of nature and man. Its intense patriotism, its 
power to assert its own independence, to assert Holland for 
Hollanders, was never more conspicuous than to-day. And now the 
idea of Holland ever being swallowed up in any great Power is 
a perfectly idle dream. It is quite as likely to be swallowed up 
by the sea. 

Nor is its government less singular than its physical form. In 
spite of all the enthusiastic loyalty to the young Queen, a loyalty 
displayed in ways more universal and boisterous than anything which 
ever Englishmen saw in the two Jubilees, it is evident that the 
country is not a monarchy in the English, Prussian, or Spanish sense. 
It is not a consolidated, centralised kingdom, as are England, Prussia, 
and Spain. Holland still maintains, in effect, its old union of the 
United Provinces, as a Federal Commonwealth, with an hereditary 
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Stadtholder. As a kingdom it is not a century old—the dynasty of 
Orange is more than three centuries old. The intense loyalty to that 
house which the Dutch of all provinces and all classes have been 
displaying to their hearts’ content— singing, shouting, parading, 
banquetting, drinking, covering with bunting and favours, rosettes 
and flowers, their houses, buildings, ships, canals, wind-mills, women, 
children, carts, horses, and dogs—all this, picturesque at times, 
grotesque at times, but always hearty and spontaneous, is offered up 
not to the anointed person of a sovereign by mere descent, but to the 
last descendant of a heroic race. 

This combination of republican and monarchic sentiment is unique 
in modern Europe. Love of their ancient Netherlands and love of the 
House of Orange mean to Dutchmen one and the same thing. The 
history of the United Provinces and the history of the Orange family 
have been bound together for three centuries, so that the loyal cry of 
Oraye Boven practically means in English—‘‘ Holland for ever!” 
The stirring story of Dutch patriotism has been fought out under the 
flag of Orange. In her truly fine address from the throne at the 
Installation, the girl Queen recalled how her own father used to say— 
‘“‘ Orange can never, no! never, do enough for Netherland.” It was 
striking to hear such words from the lips of a Queen addressing her 
Parliament and people for the first time face to face. And it was even 
more striking that such a speech should be composed wholly by a girl 
of 18, as it really was. But she might have said with equal truth, 
perhaps, that Netherlands can never do too much for Orange, for 
modern history presents no instance of a nation owing such incalecu- 
lable debts to any single house as Holland owes to the men and 
women of the Nassau race. 

There is now open at Amsterdam an Orange-Nassau Exhibition 
containing portraits, documents, views, and contemporary drawings 
and medals of all the men and women of the family from the 
fifteenth century down to 6th September, 1898. It may well be 
doubted if any other family in Europe could show such an array of 
men and women of genius, courage, and energy in the service of their 
country over so long and continuous a period and under circumstances 
of such extraordinary difficulty. The remarkable fact is that the 
women of the race have been as eminent as the men. As one passes 
along the galleries crowded with contemporary portraits of some 
hundred members of the clan, it is striking to notice how many of the 
countenances are stamped with power and intelligence. It is true that 
Prussians are wont to feel for the Brandenburg House of Hohenzollern 
the same sense of having created a nation that the Dutch feel for the 
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house of Orange. But the Brandenburg family has not been a great 
European force for three centuries, and for the whole of its great 
period it has been allied with Orange-Nassau. 

This spirit of staunch patriotism in Holland is an element of 
great importance in Northern Europe. It forms a kind of moral 
dyke to resist the encroaching waves of the huge empires and states 
by which it is surrounded. Just as the independence and neutrality 
of Switzerland is of vast moment in the centre of Europe—so the 
independence and neutrality of Holland is of even greater moment in 
North-Western Europe. It shares this character with Belgium, with 
which its permanent union is more than ever impossible, but to which, 
of necessity, it serves as an inner support and defence. Holland has a 
small army, and Belgium has no navy. But together, the two small 
States, full as they are of intense antagonisms and contrasts, serve as 
a permanent buffer of a solid kind between France, Germany, and 
England. 

It should be a prime landmark of English policy to assist and 
maintain this balance of power. It is equally the interest of our own 
country, as it is of Europe, and of civilisation. Not only must this be 
the task of politicians, but everything urges us to cultivate the most 
friendly relations between the people of the United Kingdom and the 
people of the Netherlands. Close as we are in kindred, in religion, 
in habits, and in industry, this might long ago have brought us 
into complete sympathy. We have been kept apart mainly by two 
great causes. First, the Feudal, aristocratic, and semi-Catholic tradi- 
tions, which so deeply colour British history and society. Secondly, 
by the fierce rivalry of commercial and imperial interests. In the long 
struggle for command of the seas and the commerce of the world, 
which was waged between us for some two centuries, the United 
Kingdom, with its enormous superiority in population, physical 
advantages, national wealth and centralised monarchy, with military 
and administrative traditions of the first order—the United Kingdom 
was bound to win in the end; and the marvel is that Holland main- 
tained the unequal contest so long and so well, and at last came out of 
the long battle with honour but not annihilation. England owes the 
Netherlands a huge arrear of reparation for the savage jealousy with 
which for centuries it has used its superior strength to crush, dwarf, 
and humiliate its gallant and puny rival. It is all over now; and fora 
century there has been nothing of real moment to revive the hateful 
spirit of national jealousies. It is the more to be regretted that petty 
annoyances from time to time are fomented to separate us from one 
of the best and most valuable members of the European family. 
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Holland, of course, like other countries to-day, has its own dark 
problems, internal and external. The battle of Capital and Labour is. 
as hot there as in most parts of Europe. And the remnants of an old 
empire in two oceans, an empire once of the worst sort, has left 
ominous tasks to solve, as it has left to all nations which crave distant 
empires over coloured races. There, alas, we all stand together, and 
few of us can honestly accuse the rest of oppression and misrule. But 
in Europe, Holland is essentially a peaceful, industrial, non-military, 
non-theological, progressive Commonwealth, with a great past, and 
indomitable aspirations after a greater future. Its marvellous 
energy, its sound social organisation, its historic toleration, its zeal 
for popular education, public advancement, and general culture—are- 
able to teach many lessons to conventional British self-complacency. 

FREDERIC Harrison. 


DEMOCRACY AND WAR. 


Turrty or forty years ago there was no surer way of catching the ear 
of a popular audience than by denouncing any of the wars with Asiatic 
or African nations in which this country happened for the time to be 
engaged. John Bright’s voice was heard in the land in those days. 
Animated by deep and generous sympathies, and guided by con- 
victions as narrow as they were intense, he taught the crowds who 
listened to him that our political and social evils were due to the 
domination of a privileged and self-seeking class of land owners. 
Driven by his and Oobden’s efforts from their entrenchment of the 
Corn Laws, they clung desperately to every vantage-ground that 
remained. So long as workmen were excluded from the suffrage, 
the resources of the nation would continue to be wasted in aggressive: 
wars, waged nominally for the sake of trade, but in reality to provide 
positions of profit and dignity for the needy sons of lords and squires. 
To meet these evils, to reduce our overgrown armaments to reasonable 
proportions, two measures were necessary and sufficient: free trade. 
and popular suffrage. The first had been gained, the second still 
remained to be fought for. 

. Democracy came, rather sooner then Bright expected, with 
Disraeli’s Reform Act of 1867. It has so happened that during” 
a great part of the time that has passed since then, England has been 
under the sway of a Minister whose personal predilections were 
entirely on the side of peace. Nevertheless, there has been no period 
since Waterloo during which England has been more constantly 
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engaged in war. Wars in West Africa, in South Africa, in Hast 
Africa, in North Africa; wars in Afghanistan, wars on the frontier of 
India, wars in Burma; and now, worse than all, rumours of wars for 
the maintenance of English supremacy in the central river of the 
‘Chinese Empire. How far each or any of these wars were justifiable 
is not now the question. The point for enquiry is: How far has the 
transfer of political power from the middle class to the mass of the 
population affected the temper of the people with regard to warlike 
proceedings? On the whole it would seem to have inclined them 
to acquiesce in war and in preparations for war far more readily than 
-was the case before the democratic revolution. The most important 
military enterprise of our time, the foundation of an English empire 
‘in the valley of Nile, has been accepted without a murmur. Sixteen 
years ago, when we suppressed the first and solitary effort for Egyptian 
independence, a few scattered protests were heard and disregarded. 
A few days ago we soaked the sands of the desert with the blood of its 
bravest inhabitants, and the result is hailed with unanimous acclama- 
‘tion as a glorious victory. Sensational newspaper correspondents 
have been piling up the horrors of the skeletons through which our 
‘soldiers have been marching. Nothing is said of the ten thousand 
corpses that they left on the battlefield, if, indeed, battuwe be not the 
fitter name for an encounter waged with such hopeless inequality 
-of weapons. But this by the way; the point here insisted on is that 
it is not the change from aristocratic or plutocratic to democratic 
government that will bring about the millenium of peace. 

Nothing perhaps has helped to keep up the delusion that democracy 
and peace were inseparably associated than the example of the great 
American democracy since the days of slavery were ended. Before 
that time there had been iniquitous wars enough. Half the territory 
-of the Spanish Republic of Mexico had been shamelessly seized. But 
the Mexican wars were supposed to be accounted for by the eagerness 
of the slave-owning aristocracy of the Southern States of the Union 
to enlarge their boundaries, increase their voting power in Congress, 
and so preserve their cherished institution. Slavery once abolished, 
war, it was boasted, was abolished likewise. Needless to say that all 
such hopes have been by this time effectively dissipated. As 
gratuitous and unprovoked a war as history records has resulted in 
developing the latest greeds of the American democracy, and in bring- 
ing her before the world as a new aggressive power prepared to take 
her share in plundering the planet. There are far-sighted schemers 
who dream of a union between the two English-speaking powers in 
carrying out this elevated purpose, and in bringing the tropical 
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regions of the world—of the new world to begin with—under Anglo- 
Saxon administration. Were this dream to be brought within 
measurable distance of realisation, the Sleswig-Holstein drama would 
be repeated on a vaster scale. The spoilers of the weak would fight 
in deadly duel over the spoils. 

What are the agencies which in a democratic community make for 
war? A few weeks ago I was asking an Englishman, long resident 
in America, a well-qualified and well-trained observer of political 
facts, how he accounted for the sudden explosion of the war-fever ;. 
repugnant as all aggressive war was known to be to all the more 
stable and progressive elements of society, especially in the Hastern 
States. His reply was significant. ‘(Sensational newspapers, and 
Sunday-school philanthropy.” 

It is time that people should set themselves to consider, more 
seriously than they have done as yet, the character and the procedure 
of the amazing spiritual power which they have allowed to grow up 
during the last half-century, unchallenged and uncriticised, in the 
shape of the cheap newspaper press. I need not apologise for calling 
it a spiritual power—a power that acts on opinion as distinguished 
from legislative or administrative powers that direct or control 
action. So far as politics are concerned, it is at present the only 
spiritual power in existence; the churches having practically 
abdicated their claim, so irresistible a few centuries ago, to be 
listened to in public matters; or urging it only in ways too obviously 
mischievous to involve much risk of its acceptance. In the times of 
the Commonwealth, and for more than a hundred years afterwards, 
the place of the priest in questions of public interest was taken by the 
pamphleteer. Here, at any rate, the guarantee of personal character 
and individual responsibility were retained. It was known, not 
merely what the adviser said, but what manner of man he was that 
advised. Moral securities of this kind are wholly wanting in the 
anonymous press of the present day. It would be something gained 
if the political counsellor could be recognised as a very young man, 
with no experience of life outside a public school or college, no 
political training other than that of a debating society, no reasons for 
writing except to make a livelihood while waiting for briefs. 

Anonymity is an evil, but it is not the worst evil. A great political 
leader may gather young men round him, inspire them with his 
principles, and use them to develop his policy, as a master-painter- 
may entrust disciples with the less important parts of his canvas. 
But the modern newspaper is something very different from a political 
studio. It isa great commercial enterprise, bringing in dividends to 
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shareholders, and relying on advertisements and the maintenance of 
an enormous circulation. It has to flatter popular prejudice, to 
prophesy smooth things, to lay hold of startling events, to use the 
strongest colours, to listen readily to wild conjectures, in a word to be 
sensational. To say that all newspapers yield to this temptation 
would be of course absurdly unjust. But the temptation exists for all, 
and many give way to it. It is commonly said that the most profit- 
able page of a newspaper is that which contains its sporting 
intelligence. War carried on by Englishmen against barbarous 
tribes, or by Americans against Spaniards, has all the fascination of 
sport on the grandest. scale: excitement of the keenest kind without 
the remotest personal danger. War correspondents have developed a 
new branch of the fine arts. By their aid, and by the telegraph, we 
are brought as near to the scene of action as though we were at a 
Spanish bull-fight. In a word, it is to the commercial interest of the 
newspapers that we should be at war. 

‘‘ Sensational newspapers and Sunday School philanthropy.”” The 
second is intimately associated with the first, and is quite as dangerous. 
Man’s altruistic instincts are his most precious possession, his 
principal leverage for spiritual progress, his sole safe-guard against 
sinking into a piece of industrial or military mechanism. But 
like other instincts, they may be indulged with immense detri- 
ment and danger to all around him. Unreasoning gushes of 
benevolence led the followers of Rousseau and Robespierre by a 
straight path to the Reign of Terror. Ona small scale or a great, 
the same thing is happening every day. The story of the church- 
goer who was so deeply stirred by a charity sermon that he stole 
his neighbour’s purse to empty into the collecting plate, is not 
so very exaggerated a parody. A story reaches us of gross mis- 
government or cruelty committed by some foreign potentate. Special 
correspondents are sent out: vivid pictures of atrocities are placarded 
through the country. The cry arises, In the name of Humanity let 
the Government be suppressed, let civilised rule be established. 
Whether action follows the cry, or whether it is allowed to die out, 
depends on whether it suits the purposes of aggressive statesmen to 
push the boundaries of empire in that particular direction. All this 
we have seen over and over again. When we want to annex Burma 
we fill the newspapers with denunciations of the cruelties of King 
Thebaw. Americans who wished for Cuba fed their countrymen for 
_ years with exaggerated stories of Spanish misgovernmeut. Atrocities 
committed by the Khalifa are inducing Englishmen to listen with 
perfect equanimity to the tale of the massacre of ten thousand 
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Africans at Khartoum. The thing has been developed into a system. 
When a statesmen wishes for a new province, a skirmishing body of 
philanthropists prepares the way. 

On the whole, then, those who look to peace as the primary 
guarantee for moral and social progress will do well not to pin their 
faith to democratic institutions. Europe has been startled during the 
last few weeks by the Ozar’s proposals for disarmament. They show 
at least that so far as governmental action can forward so vital a 
change, as much, and perhaps more, is to be hoped from strongly 
centralised dictatorships as from popular assemblies split into rival 
parties, and swayed hither and thither by an anonymous and 
irresponsible press. 

But for a permanent remedy for the dangers that are every day 
threatening civilisation, we must look to the formation of an organic 
body of principles, held by a few in the first place, but inevitably 
spreading in the way in which truth of all kinds has been accustomed 
to spread and prevail. Rapid results in the first instance it is 
chimerical to hope for. The beginnings must be small and slow. A 
small group of resolute thinkers in each of the civilised countries of the 
«world brought into communication with each other, having clear con- 
ceptions of the essential principles of social order and social evolution, 
and a competent knowledge of the special circumstances of each 
political community, would be prepared, as each serious exigency 
arose, with the outlines of a pacific policy which would commend itself 
to the body of their fellow-citizens with increasing force as the years 
went on, and would guide public opinion into safe channels. Stringent 
measures should be taken for the absolute exclusion from such a 
society of theological influences of every kind; for theological religion 
ever since the Crusades has been one of the chief sources of division 
among the nations. The aim is to found, on purely human principles, 
an association which as each occasion arose would point out the way of 
conciliating national independence with international peace. The 
path seems narrow and arduous. But there is no other which leads 
to the goal; and when the first few pioneers have led the way,. it 
will be easier for others to follow. J. H. Brivezs. 


GOING TO CHURCH. 


In exile from my co-religionists, I have from time to time joined my 
neighbours in their public worship, with the desire to obtain from it 
what spiritual help and inspiration I could. This is one of 
the advantages of the Religion of Humanity: under whatever 
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‘conditions a man’s life may be passed, he is able to join in the 
religious ceremonies and festivals of his fellows, no matter what their 
creed may be; he is able to appreciate and assimilate all that is good 
in all systems of religion. It is an experience that cannot be passed 
through without emotion, to find one’s self, after many years of 
separation, standing once again in a parish church, listening to the 
almost forgotten phrases that one first heard from the lips of a loving 
mother. This emotion is accentuated by that historical spirit, that 
sense of veneration that can only be acquired in all its fulness by 
many years of Positivist teaching and practice. 

On that first summer Sunday morning, when I walked across the 
common and into the pine woods where stands the pretty little parish - 
-church, I could not help feeling how favourable was the environment 
to the growth of such a religion as Christianity. How easy to feel in 
this sunlit scene, with the wild flowers at one’s feet, and the song of 
the birds falling upon one’s ears, the presence everywhere of a God who 
has made all things, just as one can never gaze upon the sky on an 
exceptionally starlight night without involuntarily murmuring, ‘‘ The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth His 
handywork.” It is difficult to define exactly what it is that gives the 
humblest parish church its atmosphere of sanctity; it is a combina- 
tion of many indefinable influences. This particular parish 
church has the advantage of being quietly beautiful, everything about 
it is arranged with loving hands, with refined taste, there is nothing to 
perturb the most sensitive spirit, it is indeed a haven of peace and 
rest for any weary heart that cares to take shelter within its walls. 
‘Could any religion find a more favourable habitation from which to 
preach a gospel of regeneration! I thought of the Religion of 
Humanity and its poor home in a squalid city court, and sighed with 
envious thoughts of the Christian priest and his House Beautiful. 

As the organ pealed forth its sonorous tones and the procession of 
white-robed priest and choir, headed by the symbol of Christianity— 
the cross that has had so marvellous a history—marched up to the 
altar, I felt a strange heart-throbbing, but my immediate neighbours 
seemed either entirely unmoved or wonderfully successful in dis- 
guising their feelings. AsI glanced over the congregation, the first 
thing that impressed me was the display of personal adornment. 
One entirely ignorant of the Christian religion would have concluded 
that to dress in fine raiment was a means of propitiating the Christian 
God. Very few men are present at these services, and the poor are 
represented by a few children. It would be unjust to expect poor 
people to feel comfortable among such a finely-dressed gathering. 
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Those who pay for seats are seated on one side of the church, those 
who do not pay are seated on the other. This inevitably leads to class: 
distinctions strangely at variance with the gospel preached. To hear 
this congregation intoning the beautiful sentences of the service is a 
startling experience to any one not accustomed to it. The phrases of 
humility, of implicit faith, of self-abasement and belief in the 
miraculous, falling from the lips of such palpably self-satisfied and. 
far from humble individuals, sound incongruous and even ludicrous; 
the nodding plumes, the rustling silks, and gay ribands mock the 
uttered words. ‘‘Rend your hearts and not your garments.’’ One: 
cannot help feeling that there is no possibility of either being done, 
the hearts are too steadily fixed upon non-spiritual matters, the: 
garments are far too precious. No exhortation, however, could be 
more appropriate. I had quite forgotten that prayers were said 
every Sunday for the royal family. The prayer for the Queen fell 
upon my ears as a very fit and proper proceeding, but when I heard 
this congregation beseeching the Lord particularly to bless Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, and the Princess of Wales, I felt a sense of 
redundancy. 

Stranger still than the service is the preacher. A man intensely in 
earnest, breathing the spirit of the old preaching friars, with something 
of the energy and enthusiasm of a St. Bernard. He delivers his sermon 
from the altar steps with a burning eloquence that helps one to realise 
the power and influence of the priestly class when belief in the super- 
natural was a reality and not a sham. Cleared from the slight. 
trappings of theology and doctrine, his discourses are entirely in 
accordance with the teachings of Positivism. I do not know 
whether my imagination plays me false or not, but it does seem 
to me that so long as he adheres to his purely human teaching 
and reasoning he influences his hearers, but that the good effect 
thus won is vitiated and dispelled by the sudden introduction of the 
unreal, the supernatural. I never before realised how successfully 
the spirit of the Religion of Humanity could be taught until I heard 
from the altar steps of this village church a sermon from the text, 
‘Silver and gold have I none, but that which I have such I give to . 
thee freely.” It was a noble and truly Positivist exhortation to. 
all classes to give whatever gifts, mental, physical, artistic, or spiritual 
they may possess to the whole community. Not all of us had silver 
and gold to give, but everyone had influence, character, to give towards 
the moulding of the common weal. Unfortunately the sanction given 
for such conduct was of a theological character, and I could not help 
thinking that this gave the congregation the impression that after all 
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this ideal of conduct was unreal and impracticable. The human 
sanction, based upon indebtedness to the past, would have left no 
room for doubt, raised no question as to practicability. Human 
sacrifice is capable of verification leading to conviction; references to 
miraculous sacrifices, uttered in this practical age, only raise doubts 
and lead to excuses for neglecting the ideal. One has only to go to 
church to realise how complete is the failure of theology to influence 
conduct, how meaningless are its beautiful services to those who 
repeat them week by week, year after year, how fruitless are the 
efforts of its more gifted exponents to give it real life. One other 
lesson is to be learned, in this parish church at all events, and that 
is that a human religion preached with poetic fire, with a force of 
Spiritual conviction, with all that fervour and eloquence which once 
sustained the old creeds, is capable of influencing conduct, of making 
good citizens even before its scientific and historical basis is com- 
pletely realised and understood. As I walk home through the pine 
woods, with the sound of that impassioned voice still lingering in my 
ears, with the picture of the earnest preacher still before my eyes, I 
wonder whether Positivists have not been over conscientious, whether 
they have not attempted too much, whether their influence would not 
have been greater had they been content to preach simple lessons 
of morality, public and private duty, with the history of the past as a 
basis. The wise physician gives to his patient not the maximum 
dose, but only that amount which the diseased body is capable of 
assimilating. F. W. Bocxerr. 


THE PROGRESS OF POSITIVISM. 


Over half a century has passed since the publication of the last 
volume of Comte’s ‘‘Systéme de Philosophie Positive,” and yet it 
cannot be said that the fundamental principles enunciated in that 
work have found general acceptation amongst Huropean scientists. 
Let us consider some of the causes which have contributed to this 
comparative neglect of the writings of the man, who has done more 
than anyone else to estimate science at its true value, as the basis 
of philosophy and religion. 

It may be partly explained by the fact that such vast generalisa- 
tions as those of Comte, make their way but slowly; and are not very 
readily assimilated. Something is also due to the fact that men 
whose lives are spent in specialised pursuits are more or less averse at 
present to philosophy. But there is little doubt that the chief reason 
is to be found in the prevalent belief that Comte was opposed to 
scientific research. 

To any impartial student of his work such a belief is seen to 
be quite untenable, for Comte was wholly imbued with the scientific 
spirit, and his own powers of research were of the highest order, 
as his original work in sociology plainly shows. What he rightly 
objected to was not research per se, but the pursuit of it in an 
unsocial spirit, without due regard to the needs of the time. His 
hostile critics have usually been content to take their opinion of him 
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upon secondhand evidence, or at best have merely dipped here and 
there into his works, with the natural result of failing to perceive his 
real meaning. , : ; 

Unfortunately, only too much colour has been given to this belief 
by the attitude of many of his disciples, who, in their reverence for 
the great Master, have lost sight of one of his fundamental doctrines 
—the absolute need for Relativity in alJ matters. And so many 
Positivists have actually come to look upon Comte as a final authority 
for themselves. ce 

Such an attitude must inevitably repel every rational scientific 
investigator, and is assuredly largely accountable for the opposition 
which Positivism has encountered amongst scientists. Comte is the 
highest authority we possess in sociology, but he is not a final authority; 
no sociologist can ever be that. 

The mathematician can draw his curves, if you give him enough 
data, with a certainty and precision which can never be attained by 
the student of social phenomena. In attempting a forecast of the 
future, we have only the guidance of past events to help us, and are 
necessarily unable to take into account many disturbing factors, 
which are yet essential to a proper solution of the problem. Hence 
such forecasts, although highly useful and even necessary, must 
always be of an Utopian character, and are always to be treated ina 
relative spirit. It is a grave error to dogmatise in the absence of the 
necessary data, and Comte himself has furnished us with a striking 
instance in his discussion of stellar astronomy, a slip of which his 
critics have certainly made the most. 

That a great deal of the scientific research going on in our midst is 
open to adverse criticism is not to be denied. A large body of 
trained investigators is constantly engaged in extending the limits of 
knowledge of our environment. But owing to the want of philo- 
sophical conceptions, there is very little co-ordination or correlation 
between their labours. Progress takes place in the best manner 
when a due relation is observed between the rates at which the 
various abstract sciences advance; and the anarchy of our times is 
distinctly traceable to the circumstance that progress is too partial and 
one-sided—that, while rapid progress is being made in the physical 
sciences, the social sciences are comparatively backward in their 
growth. 

As, however, our social stability and welfare mainly depend upon 
our progress in sociology, rather than upon ingenious attempts to 
annihilate space and time, our present anarchy will prevail until the 
social fabric has been put in better repair. Indeed there is good 
reason to think that the rapid rate at which the physical sciences 
progress only serves to accentuate the weakness of the social 
organism, and helps to increase the anarchy. In a word, the dis- 
persive are more powerful than the controlling forces, the centrifugal 
exceeds the centripetal tendency. This state of things must last until 
the social standpoint has been universally adopted. And probably the 
surest way of bringing about that result is to get the leading doctrines 
of Positivism accepted amongst the leaders of science, for so long as 
they hold aloof from Comte’s teaching, so long will our efforts to pro- 
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pagate it be largely in vain. As a preliminary to winning their 
sympathies, we have to disabuse them of the notion that there is any- 
thing in Positivism inimical to scientific research when properly 
conducted. To maintain (as some Positivists, unfaithful to their 
doctrine, have done) that specialism and research are harmful, is to 
maintain an opinion which, if logically carried out, would ere long 
bring about a stereotyped state of society comparable to the old 
Eastern Theocracies. 

No, the only thing we have a right to insist on is that research 
should be carried on in the proper social spirit, in the spirit of Archi- 
medes, of Aristotle, of Galileo, and Newton; and that the men who 
spend their lives in research should have the necesary qualifications 
for their work. They should be well acquainted with the historical 
evolution of their science, so that their discoveries may be readily 
co-ordinated with those of their predecessors, a condition lamentably 
wanting in a great many cases. And hence every science is blocked 
with large masses of unorganised material, a knowledge of which is 
indispensable to the investigator, but which, owing to the want of 
organisation, compels the scientist to spend a large proportion of his 
time in finding out what others have done in his subject. 

The great essential is, of course, that the specialist should carry on 
his work in a truly relative spirit, always regardful of the social wants 
of his age, and always, where possible, preferring researches of direct 
social utility as being more immediately useful, and quite as likely as 
any others to lead to unforeseen results. 

Scientists are never likely as a body to become adherents of 
Positivism, as long as they have reason to suppose that it is merely 
one of the numerous systems of philosophy which have been useful 
enough in their day, but are now obsolete and out of date. It must 
be our task to convince them that, on the contrary, Positivism, like 
the sciences which form its basis, is a system of thought, feeling, and 
action, in which Evolution is both the first and the last word. We 
have to commend it to them as being the only system which can 
properly: satisfy that natural craving for unity which true men of 
science have always possessed in a high degree, a craving which, in 
default of a human synthesis they have been obliged to satisfy by a. 
resort to Agnosticism, to the Unknowable of the Spencerian school, or 
leave unsatisfied. 

Looking at this question of the progress of Positivism in a wider 
way, there can be no doubt that we must make Comte’s doctrines 
more acceptable to men by treating them in a relative manner. Many 
people have a strong objection to such words as worship, priest, etc. ; 
and although, of course, such objections are irrational, it does no good 
to ignore their existence. To insist upon using such terms at all 
times, and not to modify our presentment of Positivism according to 
the exigencies of the case, is simply to destroy whatever chances of 
influencing such people we may have. LHveryone now uses the Posi- 
tivist method in dealing with the lower and simpler sciences; and in 
- our endeavours to spread Positivism we need to constantly remember 
that, and to dwell upon it with much insistence, so that gradually we 
may induce those around us to see that our doctrines naturally result 
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from an extension of the scientific method to the more complex pheno- 
mena of our life in society. Comte’s method is not new, and is not 
peculiar to him; its novelty consists in the application and extension 
of a method as old as Man himself to regions where it had never been 
systematically applied before, or as in the case of Aristotle, where it 
had been comparatively unfruitful, owing to the absence of sufficient 
data. Positivism supplies the key to all the great problems of our 
time—political, industrial, and educational. Consequently it is our 
duty to familiarise men with a knowledge of its leading doctrines by 
every means in our power, and to convince them that the social 
tendencies of the time are all in the directions pointed out by Comte. 

There can be little doubt that our cause has been very greatly 
retarded owing to an inelasticity in our modes of presenting 
Positivism, by our neglecting to use due modifications of the doctrines 
where necessary, and in insisting too much upon non-essentials. 
Comte’s teaching is badly wanted on so many questions, and we shall 
be wise if we can induce people to listen to him on any subject of 
interest to them, whether or not they are prepared to adhere to his 
doctrines as a whole. And those who have accepted Comte as a 
teacher on their special subject will naturally come by and by to 
regard him as equally competent on other points. 

At the present time great interest is being taken by educationalists 
in theories of education. Yet while everybody seems to turn to the 
misty pages of the German philosopher, Herbart, for enlighten- 
ment, his great contemporary, Comte, attracts no notice. It cannot 
be said that this is because Comte’s doctrines on the subject are 
unacceptable, for one of Herbart’s leading ideas, that the development 
of the individual should be a reproduction of that of the race, that we 
should study subjects in their historical order, is one of the corner 
stones of Positivism. But Comte’s theory of education is intimately 
bound up with his views on society generally, and therefore the 
complete solution of the educational problem to be found in Comte’s 
writings has not attracted general notice. An urgent necessity 
therefore, lies upon us to endeavour to get acceptance of Comte’s 
views upon these and other matters, on the part of those who would 
have to put them into practice. 

If we deal with Comte’s doctrines in an absolute spirit, people 
will, by a natural human tendency, come to identify Comte with our 
absolute treatment of him. Comte is truly the great social physician 
of this century, but if men are not prepared to accept his teaching in 
its entirety (and very few are able to at present) there is no reason 
why they should not accept it on certain points. Never let us forget 
that our Master, as he tells us himself, did not constitute Positivism 
he only instituted it. We shall be most unwise, therefore, if we repel 
men from us by insisting upon the minutie of Comte’s later writings 
as if they were all-important and all-needful. In truth they are but 
hints thrown out by Comte as to the course which he thought the 
future evolution would take. That course, we. may depend upon it 
will not be altered one jot or tittle by anything we may attempt in 
the way of putting Comte’s Utopia into practice. But we may Baie 
succeed in retarding the spread of Positivism for many generations by 
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such attempts. They inevitably tend to the growth of a sectarian 
feeling, and end in making us unsympathetic towards those who do 
not attach the same importance to details. The general effect is to 
put a kind of ring fence around each little community, within which 
it lives its own life, but it is a life largely out of touch with the world 
outside. The esthetic presentation of Humanity is not of so much 
importance for us now as the pioneer work of giving the widest 
possible currency to Comte’s fundamental principles. That is the 
only really satisfactory work to be done at the present, for to ensure 
stability we have to dig deeply. We have to present Positivist ideas 
in the most acceptable light to men, leaving the details for the future 
to solve in its own way, always taking as our motto, ‘‘ Inflexible in 
principle, but conciliatory in act.”’ In our own meetings we should 
endeavour to make the idea of Humanity as vivid as possible by the 
use of the Abstract and Concrete Calendars, but there is no occasion 
whatever to use for this purpose the forms of the old faith. What 
we might possibly gain by a feeling of continuity with the past would 
surely be far outweighed by the unreality and incongruity of the 
practice. 

Those forms have served their purpose. We now need quite other 
modes to give expression to our thoughts of the past, modes more in 
harmony with a Human and Demonstrable Religion, a religion 
which, not having a personal deity as the object of its worship, 
cannot fitly make use of the old practices. H. Gorpon Jonus. 


Ro As ReAlG RALPH Se 


I reprint in a Supplement a letter to the Zimes from Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt on the fighting in the Sudan. It thoroughly expresses my own 
opinion. 

The advantages and disadvantages of democratic government are 
a large subject. But there is one delusion which English democrats 
ought not to nurse. They may get their own way, more or less, about 
Vaccination, Local Option, and the like. But let them not flatter 
themselves that they exercise the smallest control over the manage- 
ment of the Empire. This is carried on with frightful bloodshed and 
enormous expenditure, and it may at any moment plunge England 
into calamities of the most appalling kind which would be felt by 
every man, woman, and child in the country. But the mass of 
Englishmen have no voice init. They are not even allowed to know 
what is going on. 

* % # * 

The persons who resolved on the invasion of the Sudan could 
probably be counted on the fingers of one hand. And the secrecy 
which presided over the inception of the war has continued to shroud 
‘its operations. Formerly, when newspapers obtained their information 
in a less organised way, it was slow in coming, but there was no 
means of suppressing it. The telegraph has changed all that. No 
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news can pass along the wire without the General’s leave. He now 
practically appoints correspondents. Even after the campaign is over 
they dare not divulge unpleasant truths, for they would never again 
be allowed to accompany a British army, and they would, therefore, 
be professionally ruined. In civilised warfare such permanent con— 
cealment is impossible. Everything is transacted as in a theatre 
before the eyes of Europe. What one of the parties would fain hush 
up the other brings to light. In our frontier wars with uncivilised 
peoples only one side of the story gets to be known, and even that 
only by degrees. There were some ominous sentences in the last 
telegram that came through from Omdurman before the correspon 
dents were sent away. ‘‘Into the more squalid quarters of the city 
hundreds of wounded from Friday’s battle have dragged their maimed 
bodies to die. .... No sympathy must be felt for these fiends. 
incarnate. .... If the Sirdar errs it is on the side of lenity..... 
Daily the Baggara are being brought to justice.” 
% * % % 


If a European Conference meets in compliance with the Tsar’s. 
circular, the questions of Alsace- Lorraine and British maritime 
supremacy must inevitably be raised. The Tsar must have foreseen 
this, and having foreseen, he must be taken to have intended it. The 
circular, therefore, was not a message of peace, but a threat of war.. 
Journalists everywhere showed little penetration when they hastily 
assumed that the Dual Alliance was at an end. The Tsar may think 
it well to show the French that he bosses the partnership, and that 
their rulers have no voice in its management. He can do this with 
safety as long as Germany possesses Alsace- Lorraine. But the 
alliance is very nearly as valuable to him as it is to France, and to. — 
suppose that he will throw it away is silly. 

% # * ° & 


A Manchester correspondent sends me an article from the 
Manchester Guardian, of August 1, on Bismarck, as a proof that in the- 
last number of the Posrrrvistr Review I was “‘ not quite just”? in m 
* strictures on the English press, which is, after all, not limited to that 
of London.” My remarks applied, as I said, to such newspapers as I 
had seen. I gladly bear testimony to the excellence of the article- 
forwarded. Error. 


N ONEMEG KSe 


Sunday meetings at Newton Hall, Fleur-de-Lis Court, Fetter Lane, at 

On the five Sundays in October Mr. Beesly will lecture on “Feudal and Gokbatio 
Civilisation,’’ in continuation of his lectures of last October. 

On Monday, October 10th, there will be a Social Meeting, with Tea and Music 
at 8 p.m. All persons interested in the work of the Hall are cordially invited. ¢ 
_ The Postrivisr Socrnry (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
in every month at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for October 28th 
‘*The Dreyfus Affair.’” Opened by Mr, 8. H. Swinny : 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the P 
‘ : Review 
is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to th a Ir. William 
gcc oohar ial kK e publisher, Mr. William Reeves, 


London: A. Bonnur, Printer, 1 & 2, Took’s Cowt, E.C. ( 


off Chancery Lane). 


Supplement 
Pees POslliVistk= REVIEW. 


For Octrosper, 1898. 


THE FIGHTING IN THE SUDAN. 


To tHe Epiror or THE ‘'Truzs.”’ 


Sir,—I have waited these three days to see whether any voice 
more powerful than mine would be raised in the London Press 
against the brutality of the war news from the Nile, the slaughter 
of the Dervish host at Omdurman. But there has been none. On 
the contrary, each day’s issue of the morning’s papers has more 
and more revealed a consensus of English opinion, civil, military, 
religious, Tory, Whig, Radical, High Church, Low Church, no 
church, financial, and proletariat, which holds all that has been done 
in this war to have been rightly done, and that the destruction of 
these 20,000 African warriors fighting a defensive battle at desperate 
odds has been a highly moral spectacle, for which to thank God 
and our rulers—a deed so heroic and disinterested that it will 
‘reflect glory on the British name for centuries to come. 
_. Allow me, nevertheless, if it must be singly among my country- 
men and at the risk of much unpopularity, to record a first word 
of absolute dissent. Knowing Nile politics intimately as I do, and 
bearing the past in mind, I will not hesitate longer to say that a 
massacre so gigantic in its proportions and so little justified by any 
circumstances of necessity or self-defence, was never committed by 
a civilised European nation since modern wars began; nor do I 
doubt that as such it will ultimately be known to our sons. More- 
over, I venture to affirm that its unquestioning acceptance and 
justification by our whole free English nation marks the deed as 
a turning point in our character, which separates our way of 
looking at things, right or wrong, for ever from that of our 
fathers. 
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Permit me to emphasise a few brief facts in this astonishing 
drama. 

1. The Sudan campaign, re-opened three years ago by a tele- 
gram from London, was justified by no imminent danger, or threat, 
_or probability of invasion to Egypt. This to my certain personal 
knowledge. I was at Wady Halfa only a few weeks before the 
advance was ordered, and I can testify that the sole complaint then. 
made by our English frontier officers was that the Dervishes had 
ceased to give trouble, that they had lost their fighting initiative, 
that there was no danger and nothing to do. Amn advance was. 
wished for, but there was no reasonable excuse for it. The 
question had gone to sleep. 

2. Contrary to what was asserted at the time, the campaign was. 
ordered neither on the initiative nor even with the fore-knowledge 
of the Egyptian Government. Lord Cromer himself had not been 
consulted. It was a sudden order sent from London, a decision 
come to on the representation of the Emperor of Germany, to whom 
the King of Italy had personally appealed after the defeat of 
Adowa. It is not surprising, therefore, now that the Emperor 
should be found the first to offer his congratulations. 

3. The misgovernment of the Khalifa has been immensely ex- 
aggerated for political purposes. That it was severe, and towards 
certain sections of the population most oppressive, is true. But at 
the time the campaign was decided on the tyranny of the Baggaras 
had been notably relaxed, and to the point that the Berberin 
refugees at Cairo were clamouring to General Kitchener and Lord 
Cromer to be allowed to return to their homes, where they declared 
they could live under the Dervish Government unmolested and 
better than at Cairo. This, too, is within my personal knowledge. 
General Kitchener’s reply was that they could not be permitted to 
return, as it was desirable for military reasons that the frontier 
villages under the Khalifa should remain unoccupied. If the 
severity of the Khalifa’s government was subsequently renewed, it 
was directly due to General Kitchener’s advance. The Jaalin tribe 
were the chief sufferers. Under the Mahdi they had ruled the 
Sudan. Under the Khalifa the Baggera had come to rule it. They 
were jealous and disaffected. The Egyptian advance encouraged 
them to revolt, and the Khalifa suppressed them and destroyed 
their villages. It was a matter of life or death to him, and if he 
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did it ruthlessly the measure was at least excusable. The Khalifa 
has been held up to execration for this. 

4. English opinion has long been systematically prepared for 
the climax of the war. For this purpose Messrs. Wingate and 
Slatin’s books were published. But in reading them this should 
be remembered. The two officers are at the head of the Intelli- 
gence Department at Cairo, and it has been part of their duty to 
disseminate news in accordance with military designs. I do not 
say ‘‘false”” news, but news selected and highly coloured. The 
Dervishes are black, but not so black as they have been painted 
for political purposes. After all that has been said, Neufeld, as 
reported, was found uninjured at Omdurman after the sack, the 
Christian nuns alive and well. Slatin himself had his life spared 
under circumstances which might have excused his death. 

5. ‘Gordon has been avenged.” We have the German 
Emperor’s word for this, and he ought to know our real objects 
in the war, since it was re-opened on his initiative. Also, the 
whole moral sense of England has accepted it as an all-sufficient 
reason. But, poor Gordon! Can any one of his friends imagine 
him, Christian hero as he was, who loved the blacks as his fellow- 
men, and protested, as he did to the last, against any army of 
relief being sent to Khartoum on his account; can one imagine him 
less than indignant at the pagan slaughter over his tomb of these 
20,000 Sudanese—butchered to ease the conscience of the English 
nation and make an English holiday? I need say no more of this, 
but submit it as a point of nineteenth century casuistry to be 
discussed next Sunday from our Christian pulpits. 

6. Lastly, is not the boasting we are all making of the heroic 
valour of our British soldier overdone? The British soldier, we 
all know, is a good fighting man. In times past, in the great days. 
of the Duke of Wellington, he proved this in the face of the 
world against great odds and opposed to the first military force 
of Europe. Let us hope he will do so again if the necessity arises. 
But here in the Sudan is it not a little childish to boast of what 
he has just performed? All the hard work of the campaign was 
done for him before ever he left England, during three exhausting 
years, by the Egyptian army. These made, with infinite labour, 
the railroad by which he travelled gaily and well fed to the field 
of battle. Even there, if I read the telegram aright, the Egyptian 
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troops bore the brunt of the fighting. They suffered the severest 
loss. All he was called upon to do was to stand still and fire into 
“the brown” of the practically unarmed Dervish force, which, 
brave as it was and savagely determined, never got within striking 
distance of him; then to rush in and despatch the shattered foe 
by thousands in their rout. Who can doubt the meaning of the 
figures telegraphed—10,000 counted corpses, 16,000 wounded who 
had crawled away into the river, 300 or 400 more killed after- 
wards in the town, only 3,000 or 4,000 prisoners? This may be 
avenging Gordon, but it is hardly heroic war, certainly not the 
sort of fight which needs a Ze Dewm. But on this feature of the 
affair I confess my gorge rises, and I conclude my protest, hoping 
only that the Zimes, in deference to my long connection with 
Egypt and connection with its columns, will excuse it and allow 
its insertion. 

On one point at least I am wholly and unreservedly in sympathy 
with all the public voice, and especially with that of the Times, my 
lament for the loss of its gallant correspondent. Mr. Hubert 
Howard’s death is to me personally the most pitiful incident in 
all this sad affair. 


Your obedient servant, 


Witrrip Scawen Brunt. 
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FASHODA. 


Tue Positiwist Review, from its commencement nearly six years ago 
has consistently and continually opposed the extension of the British 
Empire in all parts of the world. It has especially and frequently 
condemned the occupation of Egypt, not only as a wrongful interference 
with Egyptian independence, but as creating a formidable danger for 
England herself, because it tends to embroil her with France. This 
judgment has appeared to Positivists to be a legitimate deduction from 
their principles. It is not 1o be expected that they should always be 
unanimous in the application of their principles to practical politics. 
Nevertheless, not a single member, as far as I know, of any English 
Positivist group has defended the British occupation of Egypt. 

While the Positivist Review has uniformly and vigorously protested 
against English Imperialism, it has said little or nothing of the similar 
tendency not less noticeable in France. This silence has been sometimes 
complained of by friends as well as opponents. We have been charged 
with a blind partiality for the country of Auguste Comte. Our answer 
has been that nations, like individuals, are more profitably occupied in 
recognising and correcting their own faults than in crying out against 
those of their neighbours. It is not for us, but for French Positivists, 
to combat French lust of conquest. How far our French co-religionists 
have done their duty and followed the clear teaching of our Master in 
this matter, or how far they may have allowed themselves to be carried 
away by the chauvinism around them, I will not even now enquire. I 
will content myself with affirming, without fear of contradiction, that 
English Imperialism and Jingoism, in all their manifestations, have 
found nothing but determined opposition from English Positivists.. 
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Many, alas, have been our shortcomings ; but in this respect we have 
nothing to reproach ourselves with. 

We have, of course, been aware that by thus withstanding the 
prevailing passion of our countrymen we were making Positivism 
unpopular. ‘The temptation to palliate, or at least to be silent, 
was not wanting. But I am glad to feel that hitherto we have 
not flinched. None of the principal misdeeds of our country in 
India, Afghanistan, Burma, China, Zululand, the Transvaal, Matabele- 
land, Egypt, and many other regions, have been allowed to pass 
without protest. Never have we sought to propitiate the British 
public by accepting any of the dishonest pretexts by which successive 
Governments, of both parties, have attempted to justify their conquests 
of backward races. We do not disclaim the obligation to assist such 
races to reach a higher civilisation. But we have learnt from Auguste 
Comte, and we have set forth, better ways of fulfilling the duty. 

Among the crimes and calamities in which the rapacious policy of 
England fatally entangles her are wars with civilised nations pursuing 
the same unrighteous aims. Thus the immoral and senseless project 
of acquiring a vast empire over Hast Africa from the Mediterranean 
to the Cape has brought us to the verge of a war with France. A war 
more disgraceful to both nations cannot be imagined. Putting aside 
higher motives of action, what has either to gain that can be compared 
in magnitude with the mere pecuniary loss that even the victor must 
suffer from such a conflict ? 

Many Englishmen, I know, will brush this consideration con- 
temptuously aside with the reply that where national rights are 
concerned the cost must not be counted. That is a sweeping doctrine 
which evidently cannot be maintained without extensive qualifications 
and reserves. But suppose it to be admitted, does it apply to the 
English claim to the Soudan? That claim is entirely based on, and 
therefore cannot be stronger than, the English claim to hold Egypt, 
which is not reconcileable with any principle of justice. But, further, 
the claim of Egypt herself to hold the Soudan is equally devoid of 
any foundation in right. The Soudan was conquered by former 
Khedives who, according to Gordon, made it a hell upon earth. 
When England had shattered the Egyptian military power at 
Tel-el-Kebir, the Soudanese threw off the Khedive’s yoke and 
gradually re-established their rightful independence, which was com- 
pleted by the capture of Khartoum in 1885 and the subsequent 
retirement of the British. That an independence maintained so long 
de facto did not also exist de jure is a strange contention. Lord 
Salisbury, in fact, after first claiming Fashoda, as against the French, 
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‘in virtue of the Khedive’s de jure sovereignty, has now tacitly 
-dropped that untenable claim—as anyone may see who consults the 
Blue-book—and centends that by smashing the Khalifa at Omdurman 
Egypt and England acquire a right to all the territory he ruled. 
This argument evidently concedes that the Khalifa was the de jure 
sovereign of the Soudan, and enables the French to reply with fault- 
less logic that they established a similar title by conquest to Fashoda 
a month before the battle of Omdurman. If they are reminded that 
‘on a former occasion they asserted the right of the Khedive to the 
Soudan they may reply (1) that by setting up the claim of conquest 
England deprives herself of the right to use that argument, and (2) 
‘that if France recognised the claim of the Khedive, she meant an 
andependent Khedive and not a puppet of the English. What a 
‘solemn farce it is to talk of the rights of the Khedive in the Soudan 
when we do not allow his rights in Cairo itself ! 

It is difficult to understand how anyone candidly considering these 
arguments can deny that if the title to Fashoda is to be determined in 
accordance with logic, France can make out quite as good a case as 
England. To the Positivist it will seem strange that neither party 
thinks it necessary to allude to the rights of a third party—the 
native inhabitants themselves! 

I have said that the French title to Fashoda is as good as the 
English. But the truth will be better expressed by saying that it is 
as bad. All the arguments that Positivists use against English 
xrapacity apply with equal force to French rapacity, and if our French 
-co-religionists do not urge them, if lke too many of their countrymen 
they are dazzled by the illusive glitter of empire over backward 
races, they must bear their share of responsibility for the troubles 
and dangers now threatening France. [Foolish as is the rapacity 
of England, that of France is more foolish still. Our insular position 
enables us to commit many follies and crimes with a degree of 
impunity which France can never enjoy. Had she been wise she 
would have recognised after 1870 that the time when she could play 
the leading part in the barbarous game of war had gone by for ever. 
The true primacy of Europe will belong in a not distant future not to 
military strength, but to intellectual, moral, and social eminence. At 
this primacy alone France should have aimed, and it was within her 
reach. She has preferred instead to continue the coarse competition 
for empire, and as she could not hope for this in Europe where she 
would have to fight Germany, she has sought it in Asia and Afriea, 
where sooner or later she was certain to come to blows with England. 
For this mischievous dream she has loaded herself with taxation, 
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crippled her trade, and built up a military oli garchy which threatens-. 
to confiscate her liberties. 

What could be more insensate than to send Marchand to Fashoda? ’ 
If French statesmen had a correct knowledge of the relative 
resources of the two countries, or the least acquaintance with the 
intentions and temper of England, they would have foreseen that they 
were marching straight to defeat. They ought to have seen that in a 
war with England the chances are heavily against them. French 
honour, it is said, is now involved. But why have involved it? It 
was so easy not to go to Fashoda. Probably there is not a Frenchman 
who does not now wish that Marchand had never got there. France 
may have put England into a logical difficulty. I think she has. But 
if England replies by placing France in a physical difficulty, which 
of the two countries comes off worst? Which has shown most folly ? 
Doubtless England would suffer severely in a war; and the statesmen 
who have steadily steered towards it, Tories and Liberals alike, would 
deserve our curses. But the damage to France would probably be 
far greater and less easily borne. Eprror. 


THE. CHURCH COW Ga Sie 


From the point of view of public morality, by far the most important 
utterance at the Church Congress of this year was that of the Bishop 
of Hereford. Undeterred by the taunts of opponents on a previous 
occasion that in urging the adaptation of Christian doctrine to public 
life he was venturing beyond his sphere, and that he had better leave 
politics alone, the bishop has returned to the charge, and has again 
maintained that states and statesmen calling themselves Christian 
should mould their public action on the principles of Christianity. 
‘All he asks,” the bishop says, ‘‘is that the rulers and ministers 
of a Christian State should make Christian principles their guide and 
rule in all their public conduct and policy.” These words have a 
most reasonable sound ; it is only when we try to translate them into 
concrete facts that a difficulty arises as to their meaning. Assuming 
that Christian principles of public conduct are contained in the New 
Testament, we search that volume from Matthew to Revelations; but 
we search in vain. If, indeed, we were to take the view that the- 
rules of public and of private conduct were identical, we should find 
the Christian rules laid down explicitly enough in the Sermon on the 
Mount. And although no one adopts these rules practically in his 
own private life, although no parent sending his son to a public 
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~school, no master of that school, urges their adoption, yet it is 
“Maintained with some show of truth that they present an ideal of 
-conduct to which everyone should strive as far as possible to conform. 
I do not suppose that Dr. Percival ever told a boy at Rugby that 
when another boy hit him he was never to hit back again. But 
_I have no doubt he urged in his sermons that boys should be slow to 
take offence and ready to forgive, and that he denounced the crime of 
bullying unsparingly. How far it is well to inculcate upon boys 
-or men a rule of life which is so universally recognised as a 
~counsel of ideal perfection that can never be reached, is a ques- 
tion which need not be discussed here. What we are now con- 
sidering is whether the measure of application of which the 
Sermon on the Mount admits in private life can be extended to 
practical politics. By the confession of the immense majority of 
‘Christians since the establishment of Christianity it cannot be so 
extended. A few exceptions there have been. ‘The followers of 
«George Fox firmly maintained the doctrine of non-resistance. In our 
own time Tolstoi is carrying that doctrine to its extreme limits, 
holding that arms should not be wielded even in defence of the soil 
against an invading army. But the doctrine taught by the immense 
majority of Christian teachers is and always has been the precise 
reverse of this. Generation after generation they hold up as examples 
the conduct of the Greeks under Miltiades and Leonidas, of the 
Romans against Pyrrhus and Hannibal, of the Germans under 
Arminius, of the Saxons under Alfred, of the Dutch against Philip of 
Spain, of the French against the invading coalitions of Europe. We 
teach patriotism to our children; but we do not teach it from the New 
Testament. Gospels and Hpistles alike leave it on one side. When 
Christianity came into the world the pax Romana was established 
everywhere. The only recognised public duties were to pay to Ceesar 
the things that were Czsar’s. Among the Jews indeed there was 
patriotism enough, and of the fiercest kind, as was shown under 
the Maccabees, and at the final siege of Jerusalem. But what 
room was there for the exercise of civic virtues in the primitive 
‘Christian churches? They lived for a future life in momentary 
expectation of the Millennium. While the states of Europe were 
forming in the early middle ages there arose a vast series of obliga- 
tions to defend civilisation against barbaric invasion, under the 
leadership of men like Charlemagne and Alfred. The final establish- 
ment of states with settled boundaries has confirmed and strengthened 
these obligations, and has evoked a spirit of loyalty and devotion to 
-the fatherland as strong and stronger than that displayed by the 
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Greek and Roman republics. But all this has little to do with. 
Christianity as expressed in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Consequently, we have to look for principles of national conduct: 
not in the Bible, but in the gradual evolution of modern Europe, and 
in the teaching of its philosophers, lawgivers, and statesmen.. 
Questions of war and peace have to be decided by human, not by 
theological methods; secular, not supernatural, motives operate ins 
their decision. So far as theological religion has had anything to do. 
with the matter, it has been a disturbing influence, as two hundred 
years of crusades and a hundred years of Catholic and Protestant wars - 
suffice to show. When America was discovered, Christian principles 
influenced the conquerors of Mexico and Peru in their treatment of 
the native population; but not in the direction of justice or humanity.. 
Who can say that Christian missions in China during the last century 
have done anything but aggravate and embitter the relations of the 
East and the West? ‘Their principal object has been to implant 
disrespect for the customs and institutions which the Chinese hold 
dear, and on which the whole fabric of their social state is founded. 
Whatever the value of the Christian churches in the West, and it has. 
been overwhelmingly great in the past, and still remains considerable, 
with all its drawbacks, yet among the vast Buddhist and Mahom--. 
medan populations of the Hast, these churches have always been 
agencies of disorder and discord. 

No one can read the Bishop of Hereford’s discourse without 
recognition of the moral elevation by which it is penetrated, and’ 
without sharing his aspirations for a nobler social state. Nevertheless, . 
his eloquent comparison of the mission of England with the mission 
of ancient Rome inspires certain apprehensions; and these are not 
diminished when we read the address of the bishop-designate of* 
Calcutta, who followed him. ‘To him it appeared that the Church 
of England was a divinely appointed instrument for carrying the 
Christian faith in its purity and integrity to the far places of the- 
earth. That was the imperial Christian mission of our State and of 
our race.’ This is the climax of the new Bishop’s harangue. The- 
future of the world, he had said, belonged to the Christian nations. . 
But among the Christian nations, he went on to say, only to those- 
that were Protestant. And of all the Protestant churches, it was the 
Church of England which, ‘like a pillar of fire should go before the - 
movements of the national life.’” Dr. Welldon’s climax reminds us of Mr. 
Thwackum. ‘‘ When I mention religion, I mean the Christian religion >- 
and not only the Christian religion, but the Protestant religion ; and. 
not only the Protestant religion, but the Church of England.” 
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The Bishop of Hereford has less of the crusading spirit. Never- 
theless he holds that the ‘‘ United States did the work of a Christian 
nation in putting an end by war to long-continued and barbarous mis- 
government at their doors.’’” These are ominous words. The Americans 
themselves have come to recognise by this time that the Cuban insur- 
gents who, with the help of a continuous series of filibustering 
expeditions from the United States, kept their island for some years in 
disorder, were far less worthy of respect than the Spaniards against 
whom they fought. And if internal disturbance in any country is to 
justify its neighbour in declaring war against it with the view to its 
conquest and annexation, we are far indeed from the reign of peace to 
which the Ozar’s message has invited the nations. Let us, however, 
willingly recognise the elevated tone of many of the Bishop’s remarks, 
which may be taken as a protest against recent wrong-doing in South 
Africa. ‘Is it not morally wrong to possess ourselves of any country 
and to take no sufficient safeguards for the humane treatment for the 
civilising and the uplifting of its inhabitants, who are presumably its 
owners by right of immemorial possession? Is it not morally wrong 
to fail to protect those inhabitants from forced labour or practical 
slavery to selfish and unscrupulous adventurers? Is it not morally 
wrong to honour and promote those who, by betrayal of public 
trust, have helped to debase the moral currency of public life, and to 
bring discredit on the national honour ?”’ J. H. Brinczs. 


THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT. 


Ir is encouraging to observe the growth of Ethical societies in various 
parts of England, Germany, and the United States, and especially in 
London. The Lthical World gives us a list of nine or ten regular 
centres in London, beside lectures and courses of lectures in partibus 
infidelium. The formation of centres in provincial towns, Bristol, 
Bradford, Leceister, Belfast, is perhaps the most hopeful sign of all. 
In proportion there are probably a larger number of serious, enquiring 
people in the country and in provincial towns than in the largest 
centres of population. They are free from many of the distractions of 
London. Life goes more slowly and quietly. If there is less variety 
of social intercourse, there is also certainly more opportunity for study 
and reflection. The reason why new movements find their home 
most frequently in the largest cities should be sought rather in the 
fact that from the mass of people it is easier to form a group. For 
the individual the conditions of life are less favourable to continuous 
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thought on great questions. There are all over the country ey 
persons ready and anxious for a new setting to their religious 
ideas, persons who have drifted from the old moorings and have not 
yet been able to find a firm and permanent anchorage elsewhere. It 
is to such persons that the Ethical preacher and the Positivist may be 
of service, and there is probably more scope for the work in the 
provinces than even in London. It is, therefore, a special subj ect for 
congratulation that the Ethical movement appears to be extending in 
this direction. The need of some such development is obvious to all 
who have any acquaintance with the religious attitude of thoughtful 
people in our own or any other highly-civilised country. The question 
which will most interest a sympathetic observer is this, ‘‘ Does the 
Ethical movement, as at present preached and expounded, seem to 
contain the elements for a permanent solution of the problem, does it 
offer satisfaction to the needs of those most likely to accept it?” 

A lecture by Dr. Stanton Coit on the ‘‘ Ethical Movement 
Defined,” published in the Zthical World of September 10, would be 
naturally studied by anyone endeavouring to answer these questions, 
and if I offer a few remarks upon it, it will be understood to be in no 
sense the act of a hostile critic, but of a fellow-student of the same 
great problems, working on the same main lines for their solution. 

The lecture consists of the statement and elaboration of the two or 
three ‘‘main doctrines” of the Ethical movement, interspersed with 
criticisms of Positivism, Secularism, and Socialism, showing how the 
Ethical movement differs from them. The first of the ‘main 
doctrines” Dr. Coit defines to be that ‘‘the bond of religious union 
should be solely devotion to the good in the world. And by ‘the good’ 
is meant simply a certain quality of human character and conduct.” 
‘We believe that by declaring devotion to the good in the world to 
be the bond, and the whole bond of religious union, we shall 
ultimately induce men to remove all other qualifications for member- 
ship in churches.” Does not this statement invoke a confusion 

between the justification, the ultimate social sanction, of every 
religious organisation and the form in which each religious body 
clothes this sanction for its individual members? It is, no doubt, true 
that the promotion of the good is the ultimate justification of every 
religious union. No such body can long exist unless it serves a social 
end, ¢.e., tends to raise and establish a social ideal above the claims of 
individual interest and passion. But it is at the same time equally 
true that hitherto no religious union has ever persisted or even existed 
at all, on the basis of devotion to this social end, to the good in the 
abstract. The ideal of the good has influenced men by embodiment 
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in various secondary forms or types. The Christian worships his 
ideal type of goodness, gentleness, and benevolence; the Buddhist his 
type of self-suppression, self-abnegation. When we consider that 
“the good” is the ultimate justification not only of all religious 
organisations, but of the State, of the social union itself, it does not 
appear sufficiently definite to form the basis of any new and distinctive 
organisation. Undoubtedly thousands who feel that the old ideals 
‘are in some way unreal or unsatisfying to them, will be glad to range 
themselves under a banner of freedom from dogma, devotion to the 
-good. But this attitude is rather a negative than a positive or con- 
‘structive one. Freedom from dogma or disbelief in old dogmas is 
‘probably the closest link in most Ethical associations, but this in itself 
is no basis for a religious union or guide to conduct. Dr. Coit would 
not contend that it is. But is ‘devotion to the good” really much 
more constructive? To make it a basis for a religious union or a 
guide to conduct we must give it a context. We must discover the 
elements of ‘‘the good,” trace their development in human evolution, 
«construct an ideal for man and for society, and discipline ourselves 
in conformity to it. This is what Positivists have known as the 
“‘worship of Humanity,” and this no doubt most Ethicists as well as 
Positivists aim at in practice. But it must be observed that thus to 
develop the idea of ‘‘the good” leads us at once to a ‘‘ doctrine” of 
a mouch more definite and substantial kind than the vague moral 
maxims which Dr. Coit defines as the “doctrines” of the Ethical 
movement. An ideal of the good implies a theory of society, its 
right construction and line of progress. This again involves some 
theory of life as a whole, and biology in its turn rests on simpler 
scientific facts. If then ‘devotion to the good,” as a bond of religious 
union, is to have any firmness as a basis or give any guidance as a 
principle, it must be interpreted by moral, social, and biological laws. 
But, says Dr. Coit, ‘“‘we do not for a moment recognise that the basis 
of religious fellowship is the sum-total of all the positive sciences 
constituting the philosophic doctrine of the universe. We believe 
that science, except as a standard of reason, becomes an unjust dogma 
the moment it be made the basis of a church.” Now, though some 
phrases here may be open to question, the general purport is clear 
enough. It is possible, in Dr. Coit’s opinion, to exclude science as 
well as theological dogma from the making of a church. Butif the 
- view L have stated above as to the definition of the good be accepted, 

it is obvious that it is not for Positivists or anyone else to ‘make 
science the basis of a church,” or exclude it. It will make itself. 
“Men may bind themselves together in ‘devotion to the good” and 
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swear to let no thought of dogma or scientific conviction disturb their 
fellowship. But as thinking beings they must reflect on the meaning 
of their own formula, and those who interpret it in the light of human. 
evolution by natural law will sooner or later form one communion,. 
and science will be their doctrine. 

Other points which, according to Dr. Coit, distinguish the Ethical 
movement from Positivism are the ‘“ adoration of Humanity” and the 
‘special recognition of Auguste Comte.”” These matters have been so 
often treated in Positivist lectures and writings, that it is hardly 
necessary to do so here; but on the first question Dr. Coit has one 
remark which throws some light on his objection to science as @ 
religious doctrine. ‘‘ We count it unjust and unwise to set up the 
adoration of Humanity as the foundation of a new Church. It is 
unjust to every man who cannot naturally cast his motives for doing 
good chiefly in a sense of gratitude for the good which he has. 
received from humanity. Many a man has a feeling that, although. 
he had derived no good and perfect gifts from humanity, still that he 
should and would serve his fellow-men.” The first religious lesson of 
_ Social science would be that a man does not owe service and gratitude 
to humanity merely for any special benefits that he may have received 
individually from his fellow-men, but that his very existence, pre- 
servation, and all the blessings of this life are the result of the 
conscious or unconscious co-operation of countless other lives. He is. 
a member of a vast and active organism and cannot deny his obliga- 
tion except by denying the value of life itself: and we do not under- 
stand that Dr. Coit is a pessimist. It is true, of course, that this sense- 
of individual dependence is very faint in many of us, but this is no 
reason for not urging its cultivation as a religious duty. The founders. 
of Christianity might with equal reason have waived the duty of giving 
their substance to the poor because men were not sufficiently unselfish. 

These and other of Dr. Coit’s criticisms arise in the course of his 
defence of the first ‘‘main doctrine” of the Ethical movement, that’ 
“the bond of religious union should be solely devotion to the good in the- 
world.” The second doctrine is that ‘each man must bestow the 
highest reverence of his heart, the feeling of absolute sacredness and> 
inviolability, upon the doing of every individual duty as it presents. 
itself to him.” . . . ‘‘ Every individual social reform which we take 
up becomes to us, in sacredness at least, a religious task. For us. 
goodness must exist in human hearts and institutions, and to bring it. 
into existence is the highest that we know.” And soon. Now this is 
all most admirable sentiment, and expressed with so much fervour and_ 
sincerity that one hesitates to utter a word of even the most friendly 
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criticism. But can it be properly described as a “doctrine”? Is it 
not rather a precept, or what the Catholic Church would call a “counsel 
of perfection” ? One thing at least is certain: it cannot be claimed as 
a distinctive doctrine either of the Ethical or any other Church. 
‘ Akin to this doctrine,’ Dr. Coit goes on to say, “is our affirmation 
that this human life of ours—even though. we have no outlook towards 
an immortal existence—still contains adequate motive, more than 
sufficient incentive, to work and to suffer for mankind and to carry out 
the severest injunctions of duty.” Now here we have a definite position 
asserted, a statement made which may be fairly called a doctrine. The 
grounds of right conduct are to be found in the conditions of life upon 
the earth as we know it. This, of course, is not a doctrine distinctive 
of the Ethical movement, nor would Dr. Coit so claim it. Proprietary 
rights in great ideas and fundamental principles are, in fact, the most 
illusory of all rights. What is important to note is that a definite 
doctrine such as this at once creates a division among men who can be 
grouped in one body only by negative doctrines, such as ‘‘ freedom 
from dogma,’’ or vague generalities such as ‘‘devotion to the good.” 
To advance on this line means severance from those who find a sanction 
for morality in some authority above and independent of experience; _ 
it means approximation to the Positivist position. But itis the natural 
and inevitable development of the Ethical movement. 
F. 8. Marvin. 


COMTE’S APPRECIATION OF ISLAM. 


ip 
Movucs of the criticism to which Positivism is occasionally subjected 
appears to be due to the mistaken notion that Auguste Comte evolved 
the system ‘‘ out of his own head ’”’—as if, having, in the first place, 
decided that he would found a new religion, he had forthwith sat 
down and drawn upon his imagination for principles and institutions 
which appeared to him to be suitable for the purpose, without con- 
sidering how far they were in accordance with human nature, or with 
the antecedent facts of human history. But the truth is, on the 
contrary, that, if there was one feature more than another which 
distinguished Comte’s teaching, it was his anxiety to found a social 
creed which should rest upon, and be the product of, the history of 
the past. In the third volume of the ‘ Positive Polity” he did, 
indeed, construct a Philosophy of History which purported to explain 
the meaning of the past evolution of the race, so far as records of any 
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kind remain to reveal its course, or, failing such records, so far as it 
can be deduced from the ascertained structure of man’s mind; and, in 
doing this, he undertook, deliberately, with what some people would 
probably term intolerable presumption, but what might perhaps 
more properly be regarded as legitimate self-confidence, the task of 
“judging” the past. ‘ When,” he said, ‘we undertake, as my 
eminent precursor Condorcet undertook, to base political science on 
history, our judgment of the past must be so far reduced to system as 
to enable it to reveal the future.” The outcome of this view was, 
accordingly, the Theory of the Future of Man, to be found in the 
fourth volume of the same work. 

Amongst other historical phenomena, Comte’s attention had 
necessarily been drawn to the remarkable career of Mahomet, and the 
wonderfully rapid early growth of the religion founded by him; and 
therefore, in view of the important part played in the politics of the 
present time by that religion, it may, perhaps, be not without some 
utility to consider what was the place in universal history which, from 
his judicial chair, Comte assigned to it. The subject is, moreover, 
specially interesting as illustrating the development in Comte’s own 
mind of the spirit of sympathy and relativity which marked his later 
works, and which was intrinsically due to the influence of the woman 
he loved, and to his profound sorrow at her loss. 

In the fifth volume of the Philosophie Positive, published in 1841, 
four years before he met Madame de Vaux, in considering the share 
in the Renascence to be properly attributed to the Arabs (the ordinary 
estimate of which appeared to him, at that time, to be exaggerated), 
he charged Mahomet with attempting, from a foolish spirit of imita- 
tion, to introduce monotheism into a nation which was not suitably 
prepared for it, either from the spiritual or the temporal point of 
view. He said that the attempt had not sufficient influence to 
produce the chief social results appropriate to such a change, 
especially that thorough separation of the two elementary powers 
which, under really favourable circumstances, ought to distinguish it, 
and that this memorable revolution had no other immediate result 
than a most monstrous political concentration, due to the constitution 
of a kind of military theocracy (pp. 454-5). 

Within the next few years, however, owing to the death of 
Madame de Vaux, his point of view became considerably modified. 
The element of Feeling entered more largely into his speculations. His 
spiritual insight became keener, and that striking transformation in 
his character and habits, so vividly described by a writer in Chambers’s 
Journal of the 19th June, 1858, was effected. Under the influence 
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of that change his estimate of Islam assumed a different character. 
In 1852, in the second volume of the ‘“ Positive Polity,” we find him 
speaking of the ‘illustrious Mahomet,” and his ‘admirable system 
of religion” (Eng. ed., p. 294); and, among many other sympathetic 
references, in both the second and third volumes, he says (ili. 397) :— 
‘‘ Mahometanism was the work of a man who combined, in a unique 
degree, high qualities of heart with those of mind and character.” 
These expressions reveal a remarkable alteration in his attitude 
towards both the founder and the system, his reasons for which it will 
be interesting to examine. Apart from the question of the personality 
of Mahomet, and the nature of the motives animating him—which, 
although it has an interest of its own, is, perhaps, a matter of 
comparatively minor importance—the point on which the historical 
enquirer desires enlightenment is the relation of Islam to the other 
great creeds of the world. We seek for some explanation, not merely 
of the extraordinary rapidity with which, emerging from an obscure 
province in the East, it swept all before it with such resistless force 
that in less than a century it had conquered Persia, Syria, Egypt, 
Northern Africa, and Spain, but also of the circumstances which 
ultimately enabled it to subdue, and for centuries to retain possession 
of, practically the whole of the eastern portion of the once indomitable 
Roman Empire. It is on this point that the difference between 
Comte’s earlier and later theories manifest itself. To account for 
this difference, he states (‘‘ Positive Polity,” iv. 440) that his earlier 
work could not possibly at once attain the precision or the com- 
pleteness requisite for a satisfactory estimate of the monotheism 
of the East, and he confesses that, at the time of writing it, he 
shared in the prejudices against Islam, derived from Catholic sources, 
which involuntarily spread even in the most emancipated minds, 
the great Diderot not excepted. He speaks of ‘the radically mis- 
taken judgment” which he originally passed on the social influence 
of Islam, and says that his definitive view of the two monotheisms 
—the Christian and the Islamic—is that they contributed equally, 
each in its way, to the completion of the education of 
mankind. The essential difference between them in practice was 
that, under Catholicism, the spiritual and temporal powers were 
separated, whereas under Islam they were united. This variation 
was, in Comte’s view, due to the dogma of the Divine Incarnation, 
with its necessary adjuncts, which characterised Catholicism, “Islam,” 
he says, ‘retained, and even extended, the concentration of both 
powers in one hand, as was required by a military theocracy. It 
accordingly made the Revealed Faith as simple as possible, thereby 
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avoiding any resistance from a priesthood to the complete authority 
of the successors of the Prophet. But Catholicism would not have 
effected the separation of the two powers, had it not succeeded in 
giving the priesthood a supernatural head, as the only way in which 
their social independence could be secured.” 

Tn connection with this subject, there is an interesting suggestion 
in Comte’s review of the Protestant movement (Pos. Pol. iii. 465). 
‘‘ Looked at in its whole course,’’ he says, ‘it was a movement of 
empirical negation, at first directed against the régime only of 
Catholicism (Zuther), then extended to the worship (Calvin), and 
finally to the dogma (Socinus), and really constituting a series of 
intervening steps between Catholicism and Islam. The oriental 
monotheism had, in fact, nine centuries before, accomplished all the 
essential changes that make up the claims of the three successive 
founders of Protestantism.” That is to say, it took Trinitarian 
Christianity 900 years to arrive at Unitarianism, the point from 
which Mahomet started in the beginning of the seventh century. 

Like Catholicism, Islam aspired to universal ascendancy, and, 
at the same time, directed a system of conquest analogous to that 
of Rome. Compromise between it and Catholicism was impossible, 
and a struggle for mastery was, therefore, inevitable. The result 
of the struggle was to divide the great Roman Empire between the 
two incompatible systems. When this territorial division had been 
duly established, the mutual pressure they exercised on each other 
must have given an impetus to the main social object of the two 
systems by encouraging peaceful activity. Oomte regards the two 
systems as, in fact, destined to rule the two great sections of the 
Roman world which shared the same monotheistic belief, although it 
was only the Roman section proper which was able to carry on to its 
full effect the rudimentary effort at separation of the spiritual and 
temporal powers. The Byzantine (or Greek) section failed socially ; 
‘the failure being the natural result of the whole antecedents of Greece. 

The following paragraph illustrates, perhaps, the full extent of 
the development which Comte’s estimate of Islam underwent in the 


thirteen years which had elapsed since the publication of the fifth 
volume of the Philosophie Positive :— ' 


“Tt was under the influence of this contrast—i.e., betwee i 
and Roman sections of the Christian church—that praaeceser sr eet te 
Monotheism adapted for the governors by consolidating the fusion of the 
two powers, as St. Paul had founded the Monotheism of the governed on 
the separation of the two. The aim of both is to regulate human life, on 
the basis of the whole earlier advance of man; the means adopted, in ‘the 
one case, the discipline of command, in the other, that of obedience. They 
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were suited then to the respective wants of the two portions, the intellectual 
-and social portions, of the world incorporated into one whole by the Roman 
Empire. Just as the Latins, at all times amenable to discipline, stood in 
need of an independent priesthood, competent to secure the just sway of 
universal morality over the active will; so the Greeks, who never had been 
disciplined, stood in need of an energetic concentration such as Islam alone 
could systematically organise. I do not hesitate to look on the Moslems as 
the natural successors of the Romans in the government of the Greek 
nation” (iv. 441). 

This will probably appear, even to persons free from sectarian 
‘bias, a very abstract and difficult theory ; while those who can see 
‘no merit in any but the Christian creed will regard it as too absurd 
for a second thought. It is a view which was, perhaps, specially 
applicable to the early ages of Islam—the ‘ages of faith”; but, like 
‘Christianity, Islam, as a religious doctrine, is now in a state of decay. 
To seek for some glimpses of what it was like in its prime—v.e., in its 
stage of blind and dauntless fanaticism—we ought, perhaps, to look, 
not at the effete Caliphate of Constantinople, honeycombed with 
sedition and scepticism, but at the dervishes of the Soudan, and the 
Afridis of the Indian frontier. 

I do not venture to dogmatise about Comte’s theory. This, how- 
ever, may be said for it—that it is the view of a man entirely 
emancipated from theological belief, and capable, therefore, of 
regarding all theological systems from a relative and purely human 
standpoint. It is, also, like many others of Comte’s vast generalisa- 
tions, extremely pregnant and suggestive, and well adapted to 
stimulate serious reflection. Having stated it, I propose, in a second 
article, to present some considerations which may be urged in its 
support. Henry. Extxis. 


IbeAD ReATG- RA re Ss: 


‘Peruars the pernicious activity of journalism has never been so 
mischievously displayed as it has been during the last few weeks 
on both sides of the Channel. The most serious and reputable 
journals in Paris have been, upon the whole quiet and pacific in their 
language; but they have been deplorably wanting in discernment, 
and have shown themselves very incompetent as leaders of public 
opinion. Some of the ‘boulevard papers” have done their utmost 
to stir up bad passions by inflammatory exhortations. ‘he London 
morning papers have been more blameworthy than the corresponding 
-class of journals in Paris ; for though they may have observed, for the 
most part, a certain decorum of expression, they have none the less 
unmistakeably declared that France must either submit or fight. Some 
-of our evening papers—corresponding to the ‘boulevard press” in 
Paris—have thrown aside all decency, and day after day have vomited 
every ferocious insult and exasperating taunt that their hatred of 
France could suggest. The most disgraceful of these prints has 
not concealed its desire that war may not be avoided. And yet it 
was not either a morning or an evening paper, but the respectable and 
‘pious Spectator, which demanded that the French should be “ bundled 
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out” from Fashoda even before it was quite certain that Marchand 


had arrived there. 

It is right to notice that such influential provincial journals as the 
Manchester Guardian and the Bradford Observer have declined to join in the 
cry for war, and have insisted that negotiation about Fashoda ought not 
to be refused. Mr. Labouchere’s article in Zruth of October 20th was 
a model of sensible and powerful argument. Mr. Hyndman has been 
writing admirably in Justice, the organ of the Social Democrats. In 
Paris let me signalise the good sense shown by M. Dubreuilh’s article 
“ Halte-la!’”? in the Socialist Petite République, and by the Socialist 
majority in the Municipal Council. 

* % % % 


Tt has been universally remarked that Lord Rosebery in his late 
speeches has aimed not so much at supporting Lord Salisbury as at 
making it impossible for him to enter into any negotiations about 
Fashoda if he should, on second thoughts, desire to do so. No other 
English statesman—always excepting Mr. Chamberlain—has so 
studiously and expressly made himself the representative of conquest 
and imperial expansion. If the Liberal party recalls him to the leader- 
ship it will do so after full notice of the policy he intends to pursue. 
The silence of Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt is eloquent. 

The Dreyfus affair is a warning to us not to let our army get too 
big. If we had universal military service or even a limited conscrip- 
tion—and in no other way can the army be much increased—the 
superior officers would soon become as dangerous to liberty and 
justice as they are in France. If there is no such conflict in Germany 
between civil and military authority it is because the latter, in the 
person of the Emperor, is already and incontestably supreme. In 
Republican France civil authority still maintains an acknowledged 
if somewhat precarious, superiority. Eprror. 


NOs Cease 


Marriage.—On October 10, Fernand Rousseau, of 10, Rue Monsieur-le-Pri 
* ’ ’ =10= 1nce 
Paris, to Emma, daughter of Madame Veuve Saulnier, of Satigny, near Geneva. 
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POLITICAL HEGEMONY OR SPIRITUAL 
PRIMACY. 


Our co-religionist Mr. Samuel Kun of Budapest has sent me the 
following criticism of my article on ‘‘ Fashoda”’ in the last number of 
the Positivist Review. I insert it because it gives me an opportunity 
of adding some further elucidations. 


‘Permit me to lay before you some observations suggested by your 
interesting article entitled ‘Fashoda’ in the last number of the Positivist 
Review. Ihave no intention of beginning a controversy which, indeed, has 
become purposeless, the dispute having apparently been terminated by the 
retreat of France. Please, therefore, not to attach more importance to my 
remarks than you would if I were simply taking part in the meeting of the 
Positivist Society on November 29th, when this question is to be discussed. 

‘You begin by enumerating the occasions on which English Positivists 
have opposed the different colonial enterprises of your Government in India, 
Zululand, the Transvaal, Matabeleland, China, Egypt, etc. It is the strict 
truth, and this action of the British Positivists deserves unstinted recog= 
nition from all the disciples of Auguste Comte; and although these efforts, 
as you yourself admit, have not always produced the desired effect, your 
group is warranted in affirming that it has never failed to raise its deliberate 
voice in favour of the backward populations who have been the victims of 
an aggressive imperialism, and that, sometimes, at the risk of bringing 
unpopularity upon the doctrine itself in whose name you have protested. 

“But you blame the French Positivists—incidentally, it is true, and in 
few words—for having fallen short, on their side, of this duty and for 
haying made no opposition to the colonial rapacity of their governments, 
nay, for even applauding it like real chauvins. This point seems to me to 
deserve some explanation, which I hope will not be of the less value because 
it comes from one who is neutral and belongs to one of the few European 
nations which have never possessed an inch of colony. 

‘“‘The precepts of our Master as to colonisation are express, and do not 
admit of contradiction or attenuation. They are, moreover, approved by 
good sense and charity, as well as by concern for the general interests of 
our species. As to this all Positivists are in agreement. Therefore, 
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from the point of view of strict doctrine, the colonial enterprises of any 
nation whatever are to be unreservedly condemned. But until these precepts 
can be translated into practice, for which we shall have a long time to wait, 
it seems to me that, in accordance with the relativity of our doctrine, it 
would be well to examine the reasons of convenience (opportunité) or high 
political necessity which may have prompted certain colonial conquests— 
supposing always that you admit such reasons. 

‘Now let us see what may be urged in this behalf. Auguste Comte, 
reasoning from the Western evolution since the fall of the Roman empire, 
has no less expressly assigned to France a preponderating part (role 
prépondérant) in the political system of the West during the transition 
which must precede and prepare for the final pacific and industrial régime. 
We Positivists, whatever be-our nationality, ought, in the interest of the 
destinies of our species, to look on France as the preponderant element—as 
‘a sort of centre of the West. Now a generation ago, in consequence of the 
war of 1870-71, this necessary hegemony of France received a decisive 
blow—not only so, but her existence as an independent element of Kurope 
was for a long time threatened. It became a political necessity, and it was 
for the general interest, that she should recover as speedily as possible her 
damaged prestige. This you yourself admit, since you begin your article 
by defending yourself against the reproach of wishing to favour France 
unduly. And you certainly would not have wished that when she had 
hardly recovered from the consequences of her defeat she should begin a 
mew attack on centralised, disciplined (enregimentée) and Bismarckised 
Germany. Lucky she was if she could escape from the numberless provo- 
cations of her formidable and merciless adversary. Now in these circum- 
‘stances only one course remained to her if she was to play a part in the 
world and not be left behind in the military concert, or—if you like— 
the military orgy: this was to inure her army to war (aguerrir) in distant 
colonial enterprises which had come into fashion with most countries. The 
‘expediency of this make-shift may, no doubt, be criticised. What is certain 
‘is that great French patriots—some of those who were most inspired by our 
doctrine—urged their country into this path, and many French Positivists, 
under pressure of necessity, perhaps approved or—it may be more accurate 
to say—did not try to check the movement. In my humble opinion a stone 
is not to be cast at them for this, any more than for the Russian alliance 
which has put an end to the political isolation of France. All sensible 
‘people are agreed that an Anglo-French alliance would have been much 
better in every respect. But if that could not be realised, whose fault was it? 
“Certainly not the fault of France—at least I have never heard anyone say so. 


‘‘But I have wandered from the question, and I will return to it. The 
colonial enterprises of France, though not at bottom more orthodox than 
those of other powers, have, from the point of view of Occidental interests, 
a certain legitimacy. Whether they have really brought about the desired 
result—that is to say, whether they have contributed to set France on her 
feet. again—is a question which cannot at present be finally answered ; 
although, notwithstanding many disadvantages, some happy results are 
incontestible. Among the disadvantages a possible collision with England 
has seemed to me one of the gravest. But contests with that Power could 
in consequence of her ubiquity, have hardly been avoided; and the least 
derangement of the equilibrium in Europe would have had much more 

mischievous consequences than a quarrel in Asia or Africa. 

_ “What is to be thought of your argument that after the fatal war which 
dismembered France she should have contented herself with an intellectual 
moral, and social pre-eminence, and have ceased to aspire to (@ Peaclusion de) 
material and military hegemony? I think it fallacious and worthless. For 
even supposing that the one were possible without the other—and the recent 
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sad adventure of Spain is not of a nature to strengthen the supposition— 
while it is certain, on the one hand, that it is for Government to decide 
political, colonial, and other affairs, it is incontestible, on the other hand, 
and of the very essence of our doctrine, that government is incompetent in 
questions of the moral and intellectual order. 

“A word on the pending question of Fashoda. You will easily believe 
me when I say that I have no new opinion to offer, for I know nothing but 
what the journals tell us, which is not enough. It seems to me that the 
only serious fault of France in this matter was not to have foreseen many 
months in advance the brilliant victory of the Sirdar Kitchener at Omdur- 
man, an excusable fault after all, notwithstanding the well-known valour 
of the English army, and one which has been largely atoned for by a some- 
what humiliating retirement. 

“‘One word more on imperialism and colonial enterprises in general. In 
this respect England seems to me to outdo all other countries, France 
included, in the continuity of her efforts — going back with hardly an inter- 
ruption to the great Cromwell and Queen EHlizabeth—in the extent and 
importance of her colonies, anda bove all in respect of the almost exclusive 
importance attached to them by public opinion. In France especially the 
movement is only of recent date, and is much more an affair of journalists 
and a certain group of politicians than of general opinion, which has plenty 
of subjects to occupy it—the Dreyfus affair, for instance, and many others. 
It is precisely because of the great importance attributed to this question 
in your country that I understand, approve, and admire the anti-imperialist 
and truly humanitarian campaign carried on by the English Positivists. It 
were to be wished that the Positivists of other countries—except in certain 
cases of high political expediency, which I have tried to justify in the 
special case of France, and of which the peoples concerned are the only 
competent judges—would follow your example.” 


The opposite points of view of theory and practice are no doubt to 
be carefully borne in mind. But neither must we forget that this 
necessary distinction is a fertile source of sophistical excuses and 
unworthy compromises. I quite admit that the Positivist programme 
for the ordering of relations whether between the several States of 
Europe or between Europe and the backward races is impracticable at 
present. But why? Because Europe is not sufficiently positivised. 
This is what Positivists must strive to bring about by an untiring 
propaganda. They must not hold themselves dispensed from preach- 
ing their doctrines because the time has not yet arrived when these 
have any chance of being fully applied. It never will arrive if 
‘Positivists put their doctrines on the shelf and join with unscrupulous 
politicians in seeking excuses for an immoral policy. ‘Go thy way 
for this time,” said Felix, ‘‘ when I have a convendent season I will call 
for thee.” Felix was the Government. Opportunism was his part. 
Paul too knew what /is part was and he performed it. 

Every Positivist of whatever station must rank himself now and 
-for some time to come as exercising the spiritual rather than the 
temporal function ; that is to say as endeavouring to influence opinion 
rather than to take part in action. He may and in my opinion he 
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should give his vote as an elector when there is a preferable candidate... 
But with our party organisation and the opinions at present prevailing 
I do not see how he could usefully sit in Parliament. A minister he~ 
assuredly could not be without trampling upon his convictions every 
day. This applies to Frenchmen and Englishmen alike. Our business - 
is to impress our principles upon the public and moreover to show 

their bearing on questions of the day. Every one has some means. 
of doing this but it is especially incumbent upon writers. The re-- 
sponsibility for action does not rest with us; it rests with practical 

politicians according to the degree of their power. But if we are not 

taking pains to enlighten and persuade public opinion—if we are tarry-- 
ing for a more “convenient season” for the proclamation of our 

doctrines—what are we but time-servers ‘‘ waiting’? as Mr. By-ends. 
says ‘‘ for wind and tide” ? 

The most mischievous and widespread movement of our time is the 
wish to subjugate backward peoples. The main object is to convert 
them into slaves—in everything but the name—toiling to fill the 
pockets of non-resident capitalists whether the great lords of finance: 
or the multitudinous shareholders of companies. Allied with this: 
sordid motive is the earth-hunger of megalo-maniacs who have so 
coarse a conception of the ends of national life that they measure the. 
glory of their country by the area of its empire. 

Against this mischievous movement Positivists can do little or 
nothing by their numbers and votes. But unless they are false to: 
their principles they will never cease to combat it with the weapons. 
of reason and persuasion. They will appeal to the feelings of justice 
mercy and benevolence nowhere entirely absent. They will hold up. 
a higher ideal of the relations of advanced and backward races. They 
will point out the many dangers which a selfish and rapacious policy 
is bringing upon the conquering countries. And especially they will 
show our workmen how their full emancipation and final incorporation | 
into society is retarded by these nefarious enterprises. Let every 
Positivist group be judged by its efforts in this direction. 

I do not know where in Comte’s writings Mr. Kun finds that he- 
assigned te France a material and military hegemony in Europe 
during the final transition. On the contrary he called on her to. 
abandon Corsica and Algeria; to reduce her army to a gendarmerie 
of 80,000 men; and to be the first country to set an example of the 
voluntary breaking-up of the present over-grown States into smaller 
ones. i Externally, this ensures general peace by making invasion: 
impossible, even before the other Western nations have acted on the 
example of France, for it is the concentration of France that alone ig 
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Aormidable and, as such, constitutes a special obligation on her to 
initiate the new policy. Her mission of regeneration ought to do 
-away with all hesitation as to the measure, for her political decompo- 
‘sition becomes the basis of her religious presidency” (“‘ Pos. Pol.,” 
~chap. v.). 

I am not suggesting that France should take any of these steps at 
‘the present time. I do not regard such forecasts of Comte as a 
“programme for practical politicians. I only cite them to show how 
far he was from assigning a military preponderance to France. But 
-even if he had done so what would it matter ? Relatively to other 
nations France no longer has the strength she once possessed and no 
“‘assignment”’ by Comte or anyone else can give it her. 

What am I to say of Mr. Kun’s strange contention that France 
had a right to attack backward races in order to inure her army 
-to war? I prefer to leave it without comment. Besides I am not 
saware that any country which fills its regiments by universal military 
service or any form of conscription has ventured to send them on 
these adventures. 

No truth is better attested by history than that military pre- 
-ponderance and intellectual primacy have no necessary connexion. 
In the history of France the contrary has often been seen. 

There was nothing in the article criticised by Mr. Kun which 
implied that Governments are competent in questions of the moral and 
intellectual order. Comte has repeatedly said that they should at the 
present day confine themselves strictly to the task of preserving order 
-at home and peace abroad. That is just what I advocate. 

Tf French and English Positivists would learn how they should 
co-operate for the promotion. of their principles, undistracted by 
national prejudices and passions, they should look at the attitude of 
‘French and English Socialists. M. Jean Jaurés in the Petite Republique 
and Mr. Hyndman in Justice have admirably protested, each of them, 


against the immoral and insensate enterprises of his own countrymen 
-on the Upper Nile, and have insisted on the paramount necessity of 
peaceful relations between France and England. It is sad that forty 
years after the death of Auguste Comte his precepts should be better 


observed in both countries by Socialists than by his own disciples. 
Epiror. 


PEACE OR WAR. 


Ir is much in fashion to-day to exult over the triumphant march 
of Imperialism as the Avatar of the Anglo-Saxon race, and to belittle 
“pure English patriotism as an obsolete and paltry fad. Happily there 
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are not a few true Englishmen left amongst us ; and the sound sense 
of an honest and practical race is not likely to give ear for very long” 
to any wild-cat prospectus of Imperial Inflation. At any rate, those - 
by whom and for whom this Review is maintained, have given no sign 
that they are willing to bow the knee in the temple of Rhodes and 
Rimmon. So far as I know, no section of Positivists are in the least 
prepared to swerve from their settled belief that the mere addition of 
provinces and deserts to our Empire adds nothing to the honour 
or the greatness of England. 

During the recent crisis on the Nile, it was truly said, England 
presented no division of party; and Positivists, no more than any 
other class of Englishmen, showed no readiness to doubt the pacific 
and sober intentions of the Prime Minister, in spite of the vehement 
incitements of which he was the object from some of his own sup- 
porters, and from isolated voices on the other side. In this Review 
and in Newton Hall we have from the first insisted that the scheme of 
annexing Egypt was an aggressive, dangerous, and blind policy, 
certain to end in complications and discord. From that we have never 
swerved; and all that has happened of late only deepens our con- 
viction. But however unsatisfactory and irregular is our present 
position in Egypt, that of a ragged handful of French Francs-tireurs, 
secretly sent forth on an unavowed mission to make mischief and to 
stick up bits of bunting in Central Africa, was indeed infinitely more 
irregular and wanton. No one can suppose that any good could come - 
to Kgypt itself—and this, after all, is our point of view—from some 
stockades in the marshes of the Upper Nile being made the scene of a. 
series of free fights with wild Senegalese in French uniforms. The 
whole thing was an idiotic and scurvy trick, unworthy of a great 
nation and equally puerile both in substance and in method. It may 
be doubted if any first-class power, having the great superiority of’ 
position that England possessed at the moment, would have shown the- 
good-temper, moderation, and honest peaceableness which marked the 
official action of our country; though we cannot extend the same- 
judgment to unofficial and anonymous utterances. England was one; 
and on the whole, it seems clear that this very oneness has largely 
contributed to peace. 

A party of French explorers, trying to snap up squatting grounds: 
on the sly, could not have chosen a more unlikely moment to meet the- 
Sirdar after his brilliant campaign. I regard the policy of recovering : 
for the Egyptian Government control of the Upper Nile as far as. 
Khartoum an inevitable condition of the fair administration of Egypt. 
And the recent campaign was forced on Egypt by circumstances, as it. 
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was certainly conducted with consummate skill. It must be understood 
that in this I am speaking simply for myself and do not pledge any 
others ; but it is entirely a detail of practical affairs and cannot involve 
any question of principle. I have myself seen Egypt and its various 
races, black and brown, and I have seen native and European 
administrators and the British and Egyptian armies on the spot. For 
the Egyptian Government to recover control of the Upper Nile, which 
is the very life of Egypt, was as much a necessity as to disperse 
a body of Bedouin robbers outside Cairo. Under the actual cireum- 
stances, that control could not be recovered by other means than force. 
To describe the use of force as the conquest of the natives of Upper 
Egypt would be absurd; all the more, that the force in the field was 
two-thirds Egyptian and only one-third British, that the small British 
nucleus was immediately withdrawn, and that the real inhabitants of 
the country heartily welcomed the repulse of the Dervish invaders 
who had crushed them. I condemn the occupation of Egypt as much 
as ever, and I desire to see it ended. But, whilst we are there, we are 
bound to do the best we can for the country ; and I do not deny that 
we have done and are doing much that is good for the land and its 
inhabitants. Whilst the Soudan was a desert, occupied by scanty 
tribes engaged in purely local rivalries, the Upper Nile could be left 
to itself. The invasion by a horde of savage warriors, with whom 
more than one power was seeking an alliance, altered the whole 
condition of things. And I cannot accept the somewhat artificial 
suggestion that the campaign was an unwarrantable aggression on a 
peaceable people, or that it was carried out with needless severity. 
No one can feel more disgust than I do myself at the blatant swagger 
about our imperial destiny and our French neighbours. But I cannot 
see that our national bearing either in war or diplomacy has been 
anything but honourable. 

Having said this, I am all the more free to repudiate the unworthy 
counsels of men who on the platform and in the press are seeking to 
fan a war-fever in our people by vapouring about world-empires and 
the British fleet. There is certainly no evidence that the Government 
justify or encourage such language; and it is quite certain that Lord 
Kimberley and Sir William Harcourt, who represent the official opposi- 
tion, have given no-support to the party of violence. We can all see 
how vile and how insane are the politicians and journalists of France 
who are doing this very thing for their own country. Our own swash- 
bucklers may think that their war-cries are not quite so likely to be 
ruinous to our country, and in this they may be right. But to 
encourage war between two such nations as France and England 
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ig not less criminal here than we see it to be criminal there—because 
the betting of the experts is to-day in our favour. Even from the 
lowest point of view, a war with France must involve tremendous 
injury to our commerce, industry, and finance. Politically and in- 
tellectually, it would mean incalculable and prolonged retrogression in 
the path of civilisation. England in such a war can gain nothing— 
except, at the cost of enormous waste at home and bloody triumphs at 
sea, some quite worthless colonies (of which we have too many) and 
the ruin of that great Republic with which morally, intellectually, and 
socially, we have the closest kinship. 

There is truth in the unanimous complaint of our statesmen on 
both sides that, ever since our occupation of Egypt, we have been the 
object of much petty hostility and wanton irritation from the successive 
adventurers in France who try to climb into power by currying favour 
with their jingoes at home. All cool heads have long seen that this 
would be the inevitable result of our irregular occupation of Egypt. 
It is in truth a pitiful sight to see the temporary leaders of a great 
nation, which justly fears to menace its nearest rival, seeking a cheap 
and safe revanche by worrying a peaceable friend. It is, perhaps, the 
best safe-guard of peace to make the world see that there are limits to 
the moderation of a great nation. But our statesmen are bound to 
consider that in dealing with France they have to do with a nation not 
in a normal state, but in a phase of acute spasm ; wild with humilia- 
tions within and without, and led for the time by men without moral 
courage, common sense, or true patriotism. The situation is one to try 
the temper even of a phlegmatic people. But what has England to gain 
—what has civilisation to gain by our precipitating a struggle wherein 
Jesuitism and Militarism would strangle for a generation the progress 
of our great French colleague in all forms of culture, industry and 
thought ? 

It is too plain that the perils of the time are not concerned merely 
with French affairs. There is the Far East as well as the Near East ; 
and no man knows how many points in Asia, Africa and the Pacific 
may soon give rise to burning questions. In no one of these have we. 
interests that could justify resort to war. To delay the inevitable 
influence of Russia over Northern China by force of arms would be a 
monstrous sacrifice of England’s true duty and substantial interests. 
There are always noisy imperialists and pushing tradesmen at hand to 
call out for the policy of extending our commerce at the cannon’s 
mouth. That is just the criminal folly that we are denouncing in 
France. Our trade, if it be worth its claims, will make its own way in 
China without naval victories; for it is idle to think that either 
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Russia, or Germany, or France will ever have the power to close that 
enormous tract and vast population to our merchants. It would be 
criminal folly to annex Chinese provinces ourselves or to guarantee 
the integrity of the Chinese Empire. It is not our business, nor is it 
our duty, to protect the Mandarin ring, nor to coerce them by paper 
treaties which are hardly worth the ink they consume and which will 
scarcely last into a second moon. If the American Republic is bent on 
the perilous adventure of settling in the Far East, it is no business of 
ours to guarantee them their conquests nor to share in the spoils, As 
to West Africa, East Africa, Uganda, Klondyke, and the rest of the 
bubble settlements across the ocean, they had better be left to the 
speculators who have seized them. The tall talk about ‘Capetown to 
Cairo” is just one of the promoters’ schemes which are giving the Court 
of Bankruptcy such lively scenes. No one supposes that men like 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Kimberley are going to risk the blood and 
‘treasure of our country in any such boom. 

In one and all of these questions peace is the first of British 
interests and the first of British duties. Peace with honour, no doubt; 
and if the vast naval armaments now ready are held by responsible 
ministers to be needed for that end, no class of Englishmen will be 
found to complain. But to rush into war out of hot temper, out of a 
sense of strength, in the spirit of imperial bravado, would be a crime 
of the deepest dye. There is nothing to show that our Government 
have any sort of tendency thereto. It is quite clear that neither Lord 
Kimberley in the Lords nor Sir William Harcourt in the Commons 
would listen to such policy for an instant. And we may be equally 
sure that the immense majority of our people are in the same mind. 

Freperic Harrison. 


COMTE’S APPRECIATION OF ISLAM. 


iT; 
Tue strength of the Catholic prejudice against Islam, by which 
Comte’s early views were influenced, is illustrated by Dante, who 
places Mahomet in the eighth circle of his ‘‘ Inferno” as a sower of 
discord and schism; but the prejudice has not been confined to 
Catholics. It has probably been felt by sincere Christian believers of 
every sect, and certainly in our own country its continued existence 
has, for some years past, been made painfully manifest. The 
judgment which Comte formed, in his later years, of the Arabian 
prophet and the religion he founded may, consequently, appear to 
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some readers rather overstrained. But it is singular to what 
a large extent it is supported by what is, perhaps, the most — 
authoritative book on the subject accessible to English readers—I 
mean Sir William Muir’s ‘Life of Mahomet’”—the work of an Arabic 
scholar, who has the advantage of extensive oriental experience, and 
who, although writing from the Christian point of view, is so 
impressed by the importance of his theme as to discard the spirit of 
sect, and to give, on the whole, with some qualifications, a fairly 
unbiassed account of the rise of Islam, and the career of its founder. 
Basing himself on Wakidy, one of the earliest Arabian historians, 
who was also the chief authority from whom Ockley derived the 
materials for his ‘‘ History of the Saracens,” Sir William, among 
many other eulogistic expressions, says :— 

‘A remarkable feature was the urbanity and consideration with which 
Mahomet treated even the most insignificant of his followers. Modesty 
and kindliness, patience, self-denial, and generosity pervaded his conduct, 
and riveted the affections of all around him..... ‘He was more 
bashful,’ says his wife, Ayesha, ‘than a veiled virgin; and, if anything 
displeased him, it was rather from his face, than by his words, that we 
discovered it. He never smote anyone, but in the service of the Lord, not 
even @ woman ora servant.’ .... With the bereaved and afflicted he 
sympathised tenderly. Gentle and unbending towards little children, he 


would not disdain to accost a group of them at play with the salutation of 
peace”’ (p. 496, 3rd ed.). 


In addition to this charming picture, Muir speaks elsewhere of the 
“unparalleled art and rare supremacy of mind,’’ with which Mahomet 
‘persuaded the whole of Arabia .... to follow his steps with 
docile. submission”” (Introduction, p. lxxxvi); and (as bearing on 
the ‘‘impostor”’ theory, which Carlyle declared, nearly sixty years 
ago, to be no longer tenable) he asserts that, to all outward 
appearance, Mahomet implicitly believed his call and mission to be 
divine (p. 54). 

It is true that Muir draws attention to other features in the 
Prophet’s nature which appear to invite censure; but these were 
mainly incidental to the age in which he lived, and the state of 
morals then prevalent in Arabia; and a relative judgment will 
accordingly be ready to make allowances for them. The amazing 
thing is that, twelve hundred years ago, an illiterate semi-savage in 
the deserts of Arabia should have been able to raise himself to a 
position of such authority and influence, and yet have given, by his 
own life, so little occasion for moral condemnation. 

So far, therefore, as evidence is available, it appears to indicate. 
that Comte’s later language about Mahomet, whether as regards his. 
intellectual or his moral qualities, was not more favourable than was. 


ss 
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justified by the facts; and the point to be now considered is whether 
his estimate of the character and mission of Islam itself was equally 
well-founded. This is a much larger and more important question, 
and, in strictness, a satisfactory judgment on it can scarcely be 
formed without a reference, however brief, to Comte’s theory of the 
course universally followed in its early stages by religious thought. 
Many readers of this Review are probably acquainted with Comte’s 
great deduction from universal history, known as the Law of the 
Three Stages, which asserts that every conception of the collective 
human mind—not necessarily of each individual mind — assumes 
successively three different aspects: it begins by being Theological or 
fictitious ; it subsequently passes into the Metaphysical or transitional 
stage, and ultimately reaches the Positive or scientific stage, beyond 
which it cannot proceed. It is, however, doubtful whether sufficient 
attention has been paid to another deduction of Comte, in which he 
points out that theological speculation begins with Fetichism, develops 
into Polytheism, and ultimately reaches Monotheism. As this theory 
bears directly on the question we are discussing, I will endeavour to 
summarise very briefly from the General History of Religion 
(itself but a summary), contained in the ‘‘ Positivist Catechism,”’ 
Comte’s account of this evolution. 

The primitive philosophic method known as Fetichism, by which 
the dawning intelligence of man seeks to discover some explanation of 
the mysteries of the world around him, assumes, in its latest stage, the 
form of Astrolatry, or Star-worship. All Fetichism, from the study 
of phenomena rather than of objects, tends, by the personification of 
phenomena, to deveiop into Polytheism; and this tendency was 
specially manifest in the case of Astrolatry. With the erection of a 
temple to the sun, the creation of Apollo was only a question of time. 
In the case of a Fetich so obviously inaccessible to man, but which, 
ex hypothest, had already been endowed by him with consciousness and 
volition, and which had, palpably, so enormous an influence on his 
daily life, it was natural and indeed inevitable that, sooner or later, 
this process of personification should commence, and that the sun 
should by degrees come to be regarded, not as the direct source of 
such influence, but merely as the dwelling-place of a supernatural 
being who dispensed therefrom light and heat to the human race. 
The priests, who were the interpreters of the wishes of this and other 
such beings similarly evoked, naturally acquired great power, which 
eventually was consolidated into Theocracy—t.e., government by, or 
on behalf of, the gods—the most permanent form of civilisation 
which the world has yet seen. From this characteristic of permanence 
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Comte styles it Conservative Polytheism. It is distinguished by two 
special institutions which, in a suitable environment, account for its 
durability :— 

(1) The institution of Caste, under which all occupations are 
hereditary. 

(2) The universal supremacy of the priestly caste. 

Ultimately, however, where the conditions favour such a develop- 
‘ment, the sacerdotal yoke is found to be too oppressive ; the human 
mind rebels against it, and shakes it off; and the era of Progressive 
Polytheism begins. This takes two different forms, according to 
circumstances. It is mainly intellectual when, from local causes, war, 
although very general, leads to no system of conquest, and the higher 
minds take refuge in the cultivation of their intellects. But when 
there is no check on war, and it is free to follow out its tendency to 
universal empire, the intellect becomes subordinate to action, and the 
citizen becomes absorbed in social questions relative to his own 
state or to foreign policy. For us, in Western Europe, the two eternal 
types of these phases—the intellectual and the social—of the rebellion 
against Theocracy are, of course, respectively, Greece and Rome. 
The former was eventually absorbed in the Roman Empire, and 
ultimately, after Constantine, by transferring his capital from Rome 
to Byzantium, had, in Dante’s phrase, ‘‘made himself a Greek,” and 
the great separation between East and West had ensued, it continued 
to form part of the branch of the Roman world which, in time, 
acquired the name of the Greek Empire—an institution which, from 
the feeble, corrupt, and antiquated character of its government, has 
become one of the by-words of history. Owing primarily, however, 
to its physical configuration, which prevented any lasting union of the 
different states, Greece was never subjected to the national discipline 
which gave Rome its force; and the mass of its people were, in 
Comte’s view, sacrificed to the culture of the intellect. This feature of 
Greek civilisation is typified by Plato’s dream of an ideal state, the 
rulers of which should be, not statesmen, but philosophers; and the 
mental unrest which prevailed is portrayed for us in the familiar 
passage of the Acts of the Apostles describing the Athenians as spend- 
ing their time “in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing.” . 

Many writers might be quoted in illustration of this point; but no 
one has put the case more forcibly than de Maistre in the following 
brilliant passage from his book ‘On the Pope ” :— 


‘A special characteristic of Greece, which distinewishes it, I think, fr 
all the nations of the world, is its inability to fant any ‘great political 
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or moral association, The Greeks never had the honour of being a people.. 
History shows us in that country only some small independent towns, 
continually at war amongst themselves, and utterly incapable of amal- 
gamating. ... The difference of dialects revealed a difference of character, as 
well as the mutual hostility of the States; and they carried this same spirit 
of division into philosophy, which was divided into sects, as sovereignty 
was divided among little independent and hostile republics. . .. It is 
needless to recall the extent to which, in its early days, they harassed the 
Church. Possessed by the demons of pride and disputation, they stifle 
common sense. New subtleties are born every day. Claiming to be both 
Philosophers and Christians, they are neither. . . . Endowed with excessive 
love of analysis, they seek to divide the indivisible, and to penetrate the 
impenetrable. . . . Instead of believing, they dispute ; instead of praying, 
they argue. . . . The spirit of division and of opposition, which, for so 
many centuries, circumstances have naturalised in Greece, has thrown out 
such deep roots, that the natives of that lovely country have finally lost the 
very idea of unity” (bk. iv, ch. 9). 

Since de Maistre wrote, unity of a kind has, thanks mainly to Byron’s 
classical enthusiasm, been achieved, though the likelihood of its. 
permanence may well be doubted. The recriminations which have 
taken place since the recent ill-advised war with Turkey, and perhaps 
even the mode in which the war originated, as well as its actual. 
conduct, seem to show that the old spirit of division is still at work. 
European Greece was early in the present century released from Moslem 
domination; but the statement of de Maistre, that the Greeks had 
never previously been a nation, is historically true; and it remains to 
be seen whether their inherent tendencies to disorder will not 
ultimately again need external control—even though the controlling 
power may not be Moslem. In that case the essential soundness of 
Comte’s theory of the original social value of Islam, apart from the 
temporary defects of some particular Ottoman government, will be 
proved. Henry Ennis. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


From the expulsion of Charles X to the War of 1870, the old 
French aristocracy, and the horde of sham aristocrats who wished to: 
make their way into that select circle, held aloof from the army.° 
Louis Philippe and Napoleon III were treated as usurpers, and 
members of good families who took service under them were visited 
with severe social penalties. But in the Franco-German war many 
Royalists, much to their credit, joined in the defence of their country ; 
and during the presidencies of Thiers and MacMahon, when a restora- 
tion of the monarchy seemed possible, the old objection to military 
service disappeared. The Clerical party conceived the idea of getting 
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hold of the army, and it has pursued this project with untiring energy. 
To ensure military efficiency the organisation and management of the 
army had been left entirely in the hands of its chiefs; and so it came 
to pass that while Republicans were scrambling for political and ad- 
ministrative posts, the higher positions in the army were systematically 
and quietly secured by the same class that fills them in England and 
Germany, that is to say by men who detest democracy. An officer of | 
republican and anti-Catholic opinions now finds it almost impossible 
to obtain promotion. Nobility—real or sham—the good word of a 
Jesuit or Dominican father, an ostentatious contempt for the existing 
‘form of Government, are the best titles to advancement. The Socialists 
have been for some time pointing out the danger of all this to the 
Republic. Sincere but moderate Republicans have been awakened to 
it—almost too late—by the scandalous illegalities perpetrated in the 
Dreyfus case and the determined resistance to their exposure. 

If the English army has not been a danger to liberty and justice 
since the expulsion of James II it is partly because it has been- 
small, partly because the statesmen and lawyers of the last century, 
Tories as well as Whigs, regarded it with a wholesome jealousy and 
placed its subordination to the civil power and the courts of law’ 
beyond dispute. Moreover many of the officers, especially those of 
the most fashionable regiments, do not look on the army as their 
profession. They have entered it as a pleasant way of spending a 
few years of their youth. But they will return to civil life and be 
country gentlemen, magistrates, members of Parliament, ete. Their 
personal importance does not depend on the importance of the army. 


The Dreyfus affair has been made the occasion in England for 
much pharisaic censure of the French people and disparagement of 
republican institutions. Whatever wrong has been done is charge- 
able on the classes which in every country are opposed to popular 
government and freethought, namely, the aristocracy, the officers of 
the army, and the clergy. The mass of the French people have 
nothing to be ashamed of. Until a year ago no suspicion had arisen 
that the proceedings of the Dreyfus court-martial had been tainted by 
illegality. Zola’s vehement indictment, which appeared last January, 
-was a purely ex parte statement, and was not entitled to belief until it 
had been sifted by judicial investigation. In the meantime it was 
natural and proper that the public should remain incredulous. The 


admissions extracted at the Zola trial and the evident desire not only 
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of the army chiefs, but of the Conservative Cabinet (which depended 
on Clerical votes) to stifle investigation, although they fell far short 
of demonstrating the innocence of Dreyfus, left no doubt that a 
gross illegality had been committed, and from that time a large 
and constantly increasing number of Frenchmen have demanded 
revision. The detection of Henri’s forgery completed the change of 
popular opinion in Paris. What the rural population thinks it is still 
difficult to say. The present coalition Cabinet seems to have deter- 
mined on a thorough investigation, though in view of the treasonable 
machinations of the clergy and the generals it is obliged to proceed 


with extreme caution. 
% % * 


Much as I mistrust military judges I still find it difficult to believe 
that five successive Ministers of War—including the man who exposed 
Henri, Du Paty de Clam, and Esterhazy—would affirm that the secret 
dossier contains documents incriminating Dreyfus if such were not the 
ease. Nor can I wonder that many Frenchmen should accept their 
assertion. But it seems likely that these documents are forgeries, and 
the most elementary rules of justice require that they should be shown 
to the prisoner and examined by trained and unprejudiced judges. 

* * * % 


Let our Pharisees turn their attention to something which concerns 
them more nearly. The proceedings of the South Africa Committee 
were as flagrant a defeat of justice as the Zola trial or the Esterhazy 
court-martial. Investigation was even more openly and cynically 
stifled. The motive was the same—-a desire to screen great criminals, 
A difference indeed there has been. It is this. In France, as soon 
as light began to appear, the public conscience became troubled, and 
the number and zeal of those who insisted that justice should be done 
steadily increased, until now there is a good prospect that justice will 
be done. In England, in proportion as the turpitude of the conspiracy 
against the Transvaal was exposed and more highly-placed personages 
appeared to be implicated, the cry of the public for a suppression of 
the investigation became louder and more general. Even those who 
believed that their country was disgraced by the escape of the 
criminals showed little of the public spirit, courage, and pertinacity 
which have animated Zola, Trarieux, Pressensé, Clemenceau, Jaurés, 
Yves Guyot, Ranc, and so many other distinguished Frenchmen. 

% * © * 

I have hitherto been disposed to regret the unwillingness of man 
French Republicans to accept the conversion of the Ralliés to Repub- 
licanism as sincere, and their determination to refuse their support to 
any Ministry which relied upon the votes of that group. But after 
the recent revelation of the clerical spirit I am obliged to admit that 
they were guided by a sound instinct. No clericals are sincerely loyal 
to the Republic. ‘They secretly cherish the hope of overthrowing it. 
Clericalism is as much the enemy now as it was in Gambetta’s time. 
It is useless to distinguish between the influence of the priest upon 
private and upon public life. He recognises no such distinction him- 
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self, The Church is a vast organised conspiracy against the State. 
All means are good in its eyes. It is animated by the same persecut- 
ing spirit that it has always displayed when it had the power. It has 
been trying for the last twelve months to stir up popular fury not only 
against the Jews but also against the Protestants. It has had the 
audacity to use the term “Intellectuals” as an epithet of abuse. 
Fortunately its spite has outrun its prudence, and it has shown its 
hand too soon. There are sound healthy laws for checking its: 
mancuvres and they will be strictly enforced. Observe that the 
Count de Mun, with whose uncommon virtues, sanctities, and accom- 
plishments Mr. Bodley has so bored us, has been one of the most 
determined anti-revisionists. 
ee a 

Lord Salisbury in his speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet in effect 
announced an English Protectorate of Egypt. The often repeated assur- 
ance that we should quit Egypt ‘‘ when our work was completed” will 
never again be heard from any statesman or publicist. The curious 
thing is that most Englishmen have really talked themselves into the 
belief that this ‘‘regularises” England’s position ; that all her solemn 
promises that she would go sooner or later cease to be morally 
binding the moment she announces that she does not intend to fulfil 


them. 
¥ Ea * % 


The triumphs of Omdurman and Fashoda have brought one real 
advantage. They have effectively sealed the exclusion of the Liberal 
party from office for the term of another parliament at least. We 
may therefore regard with equanimity the return of Lord Rosebery to 
the Leadership of the Opposition; for he is not likely to lead 
anything else for a good while to come. In the meantime an anti- 
imperialist party is certain to grow up. It only wants a good leader 
now to make its weight felt—a consistent, uncompromising leader 
who will openly renounce Lord Rosebery and all his works. Epiror. 
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Carratn Manan’s books on sea power have been widely read and 
carefully considered. No one before him had so precisely analysed 
the conditions which enable a nation to be preponderant on the sea, 
and the results which follow from such preponderance. It is safe to 
say that Enylishmen, with all their pride in their past naval achieve- 
ments, had not realised the full importance of the subject until it had 
been presented to them in all its bearings in these writings 
of a friend'y foreigner. They have been a powerful factor in 
stimulating the vast increase of our navy which began a few years 
ago, and which is still advancing with giant strides. The past history 
of the world is invoked, and is studied with a zest wholly new to 
naval men. [rom the second Punic war to the struggle of England 
with Napoleon, or of Japan with China, the enormous advantage 
possessed by the combatant who has command of the sea is made 
obvious to all. 

But this conclusion, though applicable to every phase of the 
world’s history, Athenian, Venetian, or Dutch, is of far greater 
moment at the particular point at which Western civilisation now 
stands. In ancient history nothing was thought of but the Mediter- 
ranean and the countries which contained it. To this in the middle 
ages the Baltic and the German ocean were added. Four hundred 
years ago the disgovery of the Americas brought new problems to 
statesmanshi;); and the struggle to resist the monopoly of Spain on 
‘the South Atlantic agitated Europe, and England especially, till the 
middle of the last century. Nevertheless the most pressing questions 
of the 16th, 17th, and even of the 18th century related in the main to 
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Europe. And so it has been in our own century till close upon the 
present time. 

Three conditions have been operating during the last generation to 
bring about a fundamental change. First among those is the enormous 
increase in the velocity of transit from one end of the world to the 
other. When New Zealand half a century ago became a colony it 
took as many months to sail there as it now takes weeks. It is the 
same of course with India, China, or the Cape. In a year or two 
from now Pekin will be reached from Europe in a fortnight. The 
means of travel have of course increased with its rapidity, and in far 
greater proportion. Where fifty years ago there was one ship bound 
for the Antipodes there are now fifty. Secondly, the vast continent of 
Africa has been at last opened to explorers and exploiters. Immense 
regions hitherto left blank cn the map and thought to be desert are 
now known to possess, at least when cultivated, boundless possibilities 
of wealth. A scramble among the great powers of the West for the 
occupation of them has ensued, and is still going on. Yet a third 
factor in the situation has recently been added. An ancient empire 
inhabited by the most industrious population in the world, as rich in 
products that Europe needs as in consumers of what Europe produces, 
has been assailed by an ambitious neighbour and so smitten as to be 
compelled to open its gates. The Japanese war with China has done 
what a series of English wars have failed to do. Immense pos- 
sibilities of profit lie open to European and American traders. A 
bottomless source of mutual jealousies has been set flowing. 

The result of all this is that the statesmen of Europe, not to speak 
of those of America, have no longer to confine their attention to this 
or that portion of the earth’s surface. They are compelled, each and 
all of them, to deal with the whole planet. And the first fact that 
meets them is the elementary geographical truth that three-fourths of 
the earth’s surface are covered by water. It was a shock to the 
Germans three years ago when Hngland was angrily resenting their 
sympathy with Kruger, it was a still greater shock to France the 
other day to find that, if it came to blows, they could not move five 
thousand men across the sea if England chose to say them nay, 
They ought to have known this, of course; but nations, like men, are 
shy of grasping disagreeable truths until the time comes for their 
practical application. They are now digesting another truth which is 
an obvious corollary from the foregoing. Germany, France, Holland, 
Portugal, and every other power that holds or hopes to hold distant 
colonies, holds them by sufferance from England. 


It has been a principle of modern statesmanship, ever since the 
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‘fall of the Papacy, to resist the preponderance of any one state in 
Europe, and if need be to combine practical efforts for that purpose. 
‘Charles V, Phillip II, Louis XIV in the later half of his reign, and 
the first Napoleon experienced in turn this very salutary limitation of 
‘their ambitions. The field of conflict was far more limited then than 
at the present time. Europe was its centre, and the Indian and 
Atlantic seas its extreme boundaries. The vast Pacific ocean with the 
lands that lie there was still outside the limits. It is otherwise 
now. Captain Mahan severely criticises the short sighted policy of 
France under Louis XIV and his successor for her blindness to what 
was taking place on the sea, and for not uniting her efforts with those 
-of Holland to resist the maritime domination of England. He says 
(p. 63 of ‘“‘ Elements of Sea Power’) :— 


“‘ While England’s policy steadily aimed at widening and strengthening 
‘the bases of her sway upon the ocean, the other Governments of Europe 
‘seemed blind to the dangers to be feared from her sea growth. The 
miseries resulting from the overweening power of Spain in days long by 
-seemed to be forgotten ; forgotten also the more recent lesson of the bloody 
and costly wars provoked by the ambition and exaggerated power of 
Louis XIV. Under the eyes of the statesmen of Europe, there was steadily 
and visibly being built up a third overwhelming power destined to be used 
as selfishly, as aggressively though not as cruelly, and much more success- 
fully than any which had preceded it. This was the power of the sea.” 

It needs no special boldness of prophecy to foretell that this con- 
-dition of things will not be tolerated indefinitely by the civilised world. 
We are told that the existence of the British Empire depends upon it. 
Tf that motley assemblage of Asiatic and African dependencies, and 
-of self-governing colonies, content for the present with the protection of 
a fleet for which they are not taxed, has no other bond of cohesion than 
this, it is very certain that its life will not be long. When it falls 
we are told by its defenders that the British population will starve, for 
the United Kingdom depends for its food on foreign supplies. It is 
hard to appreciate such an argument. Is it contended that when 
England no longer imposes on the world with its fleet, every other 
nation will combine to prevent American, Russian or Indian cornships 
from entering British ports? Why have they not done the same by 
Holland, whose once formidable fleet has disappeared for two cen- 
turies, and whose people are none the worse ? 

Captain Mahan has let fall a significant expression which one day 
-will become a household word. ‘‘ The common birthright of all peoples 
is the Sea.” (‘‘ Elements of Sea Power,” p. 42.) He has struck the 
right note; and in spite of deeply ingrained prejudices to the contrary, 
that way lies the path of progress. The common birthright is not to 
be monopolised by any power whatsoever, even by our own. The 
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ultimate goal lying before us, unattainable as yet, but to which each 
generation should seek to approximate more nearly, was pointed out. 
fifty years ago by Auguste Comte—a combined navy of the Western 
powers, established for the double purpose of preventing piracy on 
the high seas, and of promoting physical and geographical discovery. 
France, in Comte’s view, should take the first step in this great enter- 
prise; that first step consisting in the reduction of her own navy to- 
the fourth part of its existing dimensions. In civilised communities it 
is not tolerated that any wealthy citizen should swagger about with 
a band of armed retainers. And so it will be with navies when the 
world is wiser. 

Changes of this kind are not brought about by the unmixed 
operation of moral and intellectual causes. Material circumstances 
intervene. And in the present case they are not wanting. During 
the last decade, whilst the British navy has been increasing rapidly, 
three new navies have appeared on the horizon, all of them fully 
determined to make their weight felt—the German, the Japanese, 
and latest and most formidable of all, the American. The time for 
piercing the Isthmus of Panama is at hand; and it is an open secret 
that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is to be set aside. The Americans. 
have become a power on the Pacific Ocean; and they intend to keep 
the approaches to their Pacific as well as to their Atlantic coasts in 
their own hands. Not all the fulsome flattery that has been lavished 
so profusely from this side of the water on the great Republic will 
alter the remorseless logic of events. The supremacy of any one 
nation on the sea will not be tolerated much longer. 

Let us not make the mistake of dismissing the Ozar’s appeal to the 
nations to meet in conclave and discuss disarmament either as an idle 
dream or a diplomatic trick. When the Council meets, the im- 
possibility of discussing the size of armies irrespective of the size of 
navies will be foremost among the facts to be met. What will be our 
claim? Hitherto we have been content to hold that our navy should 
be equal to the two strongest navies that could be brought against us. 
Shall we be prepared to better that claim now, and to maintain that 
we shonld be equal, not to the strongest two, but to the strongest 
four? Such a course would be almost equivalent to putting ourselves 
outside the pale of civilisation, and proclaiming ourselves the public 
enemy. Yet if we do not take it we shall be told that we do not 
make ourselves absolutely secure against combined attack. In a 
state of civilisation no one is absolutely secure; nor is it well that he 
should be so, Absolute security belongs only to the despot who lives. 
in an armed stronghold involving the absolute insecurity of every one 
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around him. Let me quote from the Editor of this Review. ‘What 
is the meaning of this claim to absolute security? ..... that we 
shall go to war with impunity—that we shall be insured in advance 
against the consequences. Who are we that we should be exempt 
from the penalties affixed by Nature to folly and crime whether of 
individuals or nations? .... In the field of international morality 
.... the dread of consequences is at present the chief security for 
fair dealing. No true patriot therefore would desire his country to be 
invulnerable. He would dread for her this gift fatal as the ring of 
Gyges. The true glory of a country, as of an individual, lies not in 
wealth and strength, but in equity, in moderation, in nobleness of 
temper; and whatever may have been the case in the past, it is now 
happily very clear that a nation which walks blamelessly before 
EKurope may also walk securely; a fact worth noting by those who 
are tempted to doubt the moral progress of society.” [‘‘ England and 
the Sea”; International Policy, pp. 135-6.] J. H. Brivezs. 


Poe EX PLOVPATION, OF THE TROPICS2 
(Reprinted from ‘* India.” ) 


Ar a time when recent events have fixed the eyes of Europe on the 
Tropics, Mr. Kidd need make no excuses for applying to that subject 
his skill in generalisation and his eminent powers of exposition. 
Readers of his work on ‘‘ Social Evolution”? may be pardoned if they 
think the latter greater than the former, but it would be idle to deny 
that in some measure he is in possession of both. Thus he distin- 
guishes three types to which the relations between the peoples of 
Europe and their possessions in the tropics have conformed: (1) The 
Plantation, in which the conquered territories were administered, like 
an estate, for the sole benefit of the conquerors, and in which the 
interests of the natives, usually slaves, were strictly subordinate ; 
(2) the Colony, where the object was to reproduce by immigration the 
civilisation of the mother-country, and so increase her power; and 
(8) the State, managed in the interests of the inhabitants, usually 
self-governing, and tending to a more or less complete independence. 
Of these types, Mr. Kidd looks on the first as having suffered a fatal 
blow throughout the world in the successful revolt of the United 
States, and as being no longer on a level with the morality of the age ; 
the second, he considers, can only be successful in temperate climes, 


1¢¢The Control of the Tropics,’ by Benjamin Kidd. London: Macmillan 
jand Co., Ltd., 1898. 
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however much the French and Germans who have failed to secure a 
footing for their colonies in those regions may try in Africa and else-. 
where to establish them in the teeth of nature; and the. third he holds. 
out as fatal to the good government and progress of the countries to 
which it is applied, as it is certainly an embarrassment to their com- 
plete exploitation by the more civilised nations. Having thus rejected 
all three types as no longer suitable, he proposes a fourth, the- 
“control” of the tropics, which will give full play to that exploitation. 
under the most moral and decent pretexts. 

Now as regards the two first types, it may at once be admitted that 
the one is retrogade and immoral, and that the other is impossible. 
It remains to be considered whether the third type is really so noxious- 
as Mr. Kidd makes out, and whether the fourth, towards which he 
believes the world is moving, is not as opposed to ethical principles. 
and the true direction of social progress as the first: whether it is 
not the mere substitution of a collective for a personal slavery. 

Mr. Kidd alleges against the third type that the inhabitants of 
the tropics are incapable of governing themselves well, and that 
wherever self-government has been tried, whether in the British 
Colonies of the West Indies or in the free states of Southern and 
Central America, the result has always been a dismal failure. Now 
this is absurdly exaggerated. Granted that government is unstable- 
in many of the republics of tropical America; Argentina and Uruguay, 
which are nearly entirely outside Mr. Kidd’s limits, have suffered 
from the same evil; while Mexico, chiefly tropical, has long enjoyed 
a firm and orderly administration. Granted that these states have a 
bad record for insolvency, has not the temperate, Anglo-Saxon, and 
moral state of Pennsylvania, like some other states of the Union,. 
failed to keep faith with its creditors? Even if we allow that it is the 
extension of commerce and not the well-being of the people that is 
the best test of good government, even then, though the trade of the 
West Indies has declined, that of Brazil, in which the absence of out- 
side interference has been carried further, has been largely increased : 
so that the evidence on which such momentous issues hang is, to say 
the least, conflicting. On one point, indeed, Mr. Kidd is completely 
misinformed. He speaks of the South American Republics as being 
governed by a European caste; but many of the statesmen of these 
countries have not been of pure European descent, as, ¢.g., the late 
President of Venezuela. 

And what is to be the fourth and last type which is to take the 
place of this? It is the collective slavery of the whole people of the 
tropics. They are not to ‘‘be allowed to prevent the utilisation of 
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the immense natural resources they have in charge.” They are to be 
permanently governed by aliens. They are to supply the cost of this 
alien and therefore expensive government. They are to be subject to 
the immense drain of wealth from their country which government by 
foreigners and the utilisation of natural resources by foreigners always 
involve—a drain which has all the economic effects of a tribute in 
raising the price of foreign commodities against them. They must, in 
order to pay these charges, labour for their taskmasters; and because 
this labour is forced by the pressure of the tax-gatherer, and not by 
the lash of the slave-driver, we are to consider it as strictly in accord- 
ance with the best ethical ideas of the age. Mr. Kidd tells us that 
the people of the tropics are children compared with us, and that we 
must treat them as such—not, as might be supposed, by training them 
up to be men, but rather, as some unnatural parents do, by making 
them toil to supply their elders with gin and other luxuries. 

Our author is much exercised for the good government of the 
tropics. He says: ‘‘. ... There never has been, and there never 
will be, within any time with which we are practically concerned, such 
a thing as good government, in the European sense, of the tropics by 
the natives of these regions.” The best modern thinkers have held 
that the goodness of government consists in its suitability to the stage 
of civilisation reached by the governed, in its harmony with their 
habits and customs, their feelings and beliefs. That isnot Mr. Kidd’s 
view. The tropics are to be governed as a trust for civilisation by 
men separated from the people ‘‘ by thousands of years of develop- 
ment.” Nor must the administrator “be allowed to administer 
government from any local and lower standard he may develop.” 
Thus the government is to remain for ever out of touch with the 
people, and the evils of alien rule are to become more and more 
intensified—all in the name of civilisation and ‘‘the higher ideals of 
humanity,” but also for the fear that the natural resources of the 
tropics should run to waste, and a promising ‘opening for exploitation 
be lost. 

Mr. Kidd looks forward in the century that is about to dawn to 
the filling up of the temperate regions, so that the outlet of 
emigration will be closed, and the trade of the tropics will be more 
than ever necessary to feed the workers at home; but it is not very 
easy to see how this function will be performed. If the new world 
ceases to export corn to feed the old, how will tropical luxuries supply 
its place? The people ask for bread and meat, and Mr. Kidd offers 
them gutta-percha and coffee. At best this expansion of trade at the 
cost of the tropics could only stave off the reorganisation of society 
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rendered inevitable by the new conditions of the world; at worst, it 
would raise false hopes and imbue the Western nations with the 
belief that they could always count on the forced labour of others, and 
so would make them both in morals and character less ready to meet 
the difficulties of the new era. 

But the great practical argument of the author is drawn from the 
English government of India, which he extravagantly extols. Not 
for the work of the great Anglo-Indian statesmen who have conferred 
on India the gift of English education, and have been gradually 
training up the Indians to take a share in the government of their 
country. No! All this, in Mr. Kidd’s eyes, is a dangerous mistake. 
It is the separation of the peoples from their rulers, a separation which 
all the best Anglo-Indians deplore, that he delights in. He, indeed, 
is thus led to deprecate interference with native institutions, and to 
call for the exercise of English public opinion in controlling the rulers ; 
but Indian opinion is to be silent or disregarded. He thinks the 
growing want of sympathy no loss. The rulers of India are to be in 
sympathy only with their own native land. The Indians are to be 
left to themselves so long as they by their labour support a government 
which exists to give facilities for European trade. And here we may 
note an extraordinary error, which vitiates much of his panegyrie and 
shows his incompetence to deal with the subject. We are told that 
India takes ‘“‘as much as she gives, for her exports to and imports 
from the United Kingdom nearly balance each other.’ Now the 
vast and continuous excess of her exports over her imports has long 
been the cardinal fact of Indian trade—the open wound through 
which her blood flows—the means by which she pays for government 
and exploitation by aliens, who have no abiding place in the land; 
and it is elementary political economy that the effect of such a balance 
of exports over imports does not depend on the particular country to 
which the exports go. It is no matter to India whether she exports 
tea direct to England or sends it to America, while America sends on 
the value to England in corn. The total loss to India is the same; 
and in a trade in which the exports exceeded the imports by 
Rx. 35,000,000 in a single year, what an absurdity to congratulate 
India on the balance of her exports and imports in her trade with 
the United Kingdom. 

But Mr. Kidd may say: if this theory of mine is actually the law 
of social progress, to show its evil will avail nothing. Is it then true 
that civilisation tends in this direction? Well, all the greatest names 
in social science have held that, in spite of temporary retrogressions, 
the general tendency of society viewed over long periods is towards a — 
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state of peaceful industry; yet the control of the tropics can only be 
carried out by force, the nations outside becoming the recruiting 
grounds of the army of occupation, and being thus permanently en- 
slaved by military ideals and military manners. 

And it is for this that we are to give up our belief in human 
brotherhood, making the forced labour of the tropics the foundation 
of European prosperity. Mr. Kidd makes a great point of the com- 
merce of the tropics being thrown open to all the nations of Europe, 
as if it mattered to the peoples of those lands whether each nation 
exploited a particular portion, or all joined in exploiting the whole. 
The naked deformity of the proposal cannot be hidden by the use of 
such words as civilisation, freedom of trade, and so forth. It means 
the denial of all that is best in our history, the loss of all we have so 
long struggled for, the establishment of an insidious form of slavery 
in one half of the human race, and of a career of domination in the 
other—both alike fatal to civilisation, liberty, and progress. 

S. H. Swmwy. 


THE COAL QUESTION. 


UnprEr proper methods of cultivation, land will continue to yield 
crops of vegetable food for man and pasture for cattle for any length 
of time. But every ton of coal, iron, or other mineral dug from the 
earth is taken away, never to be re-supplied, or not within any limit 
of time interesting toman. It may, however, be taken for granted 
that the minerals of the earth are practically inexhaustible, and that 
somewhere or other there will always be found sufficient for every 
conceivable application. But we live in a “tight little island” with 
its own peculiar history and resources, and its own very definite 
natural limitations, and it is with the future welfare of the English 
people in relation to some of these limitations that we have to do. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, with a population of about seven 
millions, Great Britain could grow more than its own food; but the 
change from agricultural to manufacturing industry which has been 
going on with increasing intensity since that time, precludes the 
possibility at present of feeding the thirty-four millions of inhabitants 
with food grown within the same limits, partly because the people, by 
change of habits through three or four generations, has lost its 
adaptability for agricultural labour. The standard of living too of 
the town workman is so much higher than that of the agricultural 
labourer, that return to employment on the land must mean descent 
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into comparative poverty. The enormous and rapid increase in our 
population and our wealth has its basis in the coal measures of our 
country. It is difficult to conceive that anything like our present con- 
dition could have been brought about so rapidly by any other agent. 
The “iron age” would be more properly called the “coal age,’’ for 
coal is the supreme factor throughout all modern manufacturing 
industry. 

Let us glance at the quantity of coal wrought in Great Britain 
relatively to the increase of population since 1855, from which date we 
have accurate returns. In 1855 the population was about twenty-two 
millions, and the output of coal about sixty-one and a half millions 
of tons. In 1891, that is in about a sing] generation, the population 
had increased ten millions, and the output of coal had trebled ; it had 
risen to a hundred and eighty-five and a half millions of tons in the 
year. In five more years the estimated population was thirty-four 
millions, and the output of coal for 1896 was one hundred and ninety- 
five and a third millions of tons. In 1897 the output was increased 
by six millions seven hundred thousand tons, or a total of over two 
hundred and two millions of tons. 

Such then is the rate of increase of our population and of the 
quantity of coal raised to set in motion all those industrial processes. 
the result of which go in exchange for food and foreign luxuries, or to 
increase the national capital. How long can this parallel increase 
continue to go on, or how soon must population be kept down or of 
necessity decrease from want of the source of so much of its current 
income? That will depend not upon the absolute quantity of coal 
existing in Great Britain, workable at some unknown cost and under 
unknown conditions, but upon our ability to produce coal at such a 
relatively low cost as will maintain our industrial ascendency in 
competition with other fuel-producing nations. That is the real 
question at issue, and that is the problem stated by Jevons in 1865, 
and re-put about a year ago by Mr. Courtney. 

As soon as the time comes when the markets to which we send our 
coal, and the articles which depend for their manufacture upon coal, 
can be supplied from other sources at a cheaper rate than we supply 
them, the alternative will present itself of lower wages and diminished 
profits, or the abandonment of all but such mines as will still yield the 
demanded wages and profits. 

In 1860, about sixty per cent. of the world’s produce of coal was 
wrought in Great Britain. Twenty-five years ago our proportion was 
almost half of the whole; but during the last twelve years the relation 
of our output to that of the world has considerably changed. The 
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returns for 1896 show a total of about five hundred and forty-three 
millions of tons, of which we produced about thirty-six per cent. 

In twenty-two years the world’s produce of coal has more than 
doubled; but this is significant only of great industrial progress 
somewhere or other. Every country from which returns have been 
obtained shows in the last ten years a considerable increase in 
quantity, the significance of each increase depending of course upon 
the peculiar industrial conditions of the country concerned. For 
example, Spain has nearly doubled her quantity; but as the latest 
return is under two millions of tons, the fact has not much significance 
when we remember Spain’s area and population. In the same period 
Belgium has increased her quantity from seventeen millions to twenty- 
one millions of tons, and has used the whole increase in her internal 
industry. Here the figures have an important significance, the 
mineral resources of Belgium and her future industrial progress as far 
as it depends upon coal, being in many respects parallel to the case of 
England. But it is the returns of coal-produce in the United States 
that give the most startling figures, having the greatest interest for us 
in relation to our competitive industry. In 1886 about one hundred 
and a half millions of tons were wrought in the United States, or fifty- 
seven millions of tons less than were worked by us in the same year. 
Ten years later this quantity was increased by seventy-one millions of 
tons, whilst our quantity had increased by only thirty-eight millions 
of tons. Most of the coal worked in the United States has been 
retained to foster her own internal industry. In eleven years, 1886- 
1896, the proportion of coal exported to the whole output was one 
ton in fifty-eight tons fourteen cwts. The proportion exported by 
us in the same period was one ton in every four tons thirteen cwts. 

It was soon after the publication of Jevons’s book that a Royal 
Commission was appointed to take evidence on the question of our 
whole stock of coal. The report of that Commission was printed in 
1871. The result was an estimate of over one hundred and forty 
thousand millions of tons lying above four thousand feet of depth, 
which is assumed to be the workable limit. Taking the annual output 
at that time at one hundred and twenty-five millions of tons, this gave: 
1,170 years in which to exhaust our stock. The deepest of our mines 
are at present about 2,500 feet deep, and it is doubtful if such con- 
ditions of temperature and ventilation can be secured at much greater 

depths as would make it possible for men to work getting the coal for 
six or seven consecutive hours. But supposing these difficulties over- 
come, there is the inevitably greater expenditure in sinking shafts 
to such depths and in constructing and maintaining the necessary 
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extra machinery. Additional discomfort in working as well as 
increased risk from explosions will tend to make wages rise. 

Tf we take the cost of coal at the pit’s mouth, we find the average, 
for the eight years, 1889 to 1896 inclusive, to be in Great Britain six, 
and elevenpence per ton; while in the United States it is five and 
twopence. When the production of coal in the United States becomes 
sufficiently great to stimulate a larger export trade this one and nine- 
pence per ton, if the difference is maintained, will tell in competition 
for the supply of foreign customers. But the difference in prime cost 
with us must increase as the working of our collieries becomes more 
expensive relatively to those of the United States. The time is not 
very far distant therefore when the whole of our export of coal will be 
struggling against that of America, with what result but failure on 
our part it is difficult to conceive. There is no reason to suppose 
that the cost of production there will increase from any causes that 
will not affect the production in Great Britain in equal degree; but 
the cost of production with us will inevitably advance for causes not 
affecting the United States. Already we are behind America in actual 
cost of production, and our stock is being worked out at a rate 
relative to our whole quantity rapid beyond comparison with that of 
America, where the all but untouched area of coal fields is thirty-six 
times larger than that of Great Britain. 

Besides the competition in coal as fuel, both the United States and 
Russia are developing a trade in mineral oil which enters into com- 
petition with coal. That must affect to some extent the coal trade of 
the United States as well as ours, but with the difference that we 
have only coal and no oil to barter with our customers. 

There are two coal fields in the far East that already affect to 
a small degree our export trade—those of India and of Japan. But 
all our other competitors are insignificant when compared with the 
United States. 

If the demand for coal and the finished products of which coal 
is the essential basis increases so rapidly by the opening up of fresh 
markets, that the whole coal production of the world can be profitably 
absorbed in trade as fast as it can anywhere be worked, so long 
a prosperous and even increasing exchange can go on. But such 
prosperity must hasten the exhaustion of our coal fields and bring 
about at length a ruinous collapse. 

What we must hope for is a gradual decrease in our export of coal 
arising from our inability to compete with America, the retention 
of our coal for internal use in manufactures and in ship-building, the 
latter enabling us to keep our precedence in the carrying trade of the 
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world, thus lengthening the period of our decline whilst other social 
adjustments are gradually preparing us for an altered national exist- 
ence, when we shall no longer have our coal to draw upon. 

The enormous development of our Empire is apt to be thought a 
sufficient compensation for any decline that may come about within 
the Mother Country; and for men of English blood who can make 
fortunes by shifting their capital abroad this question of our industrial 
decline may seem of little consequence. But that is a narrow and 
unpatriotic view of the case which will not commend itself to those 
whose pride in their native land has no such nebulous meaning, but 
is a definite love of England itself. 

This is no question of the prosperity of Canadians, Australians, 
Africans, or New Zealanders. Our imperial imaginations may picture 
all these peoples as if their prosperity were bound up with that of 
England; but if the pinch ever comes of unsuccessful industrial 
struggle between the dwellers in England and their competitors 
abroad, our colonists will be to us as certainly foreigners as Americans 
are now. No ties of relationship will enable our colonies to stem the 
tide of decline in England when once it sets in. The grandchildren of 
the first settlers in any successful colony become as much attached to 
their native land as we are to ours, and their thoughts of the Mother 
Country are those of prosperous cousins who may have a vague respect 
for their distant relatives, but towards whom they feel no particular 
obligations. Patriotism means love of one’s own country, not in- 
debtedness to distant relations. Men are now mad with imperial greed, 
and our national morality is suffering shocks that will make us less 
virile when steady and long continued endurance is called for under 
pressure of declining trade, and the consequent call upon the great 
body of the English people to lower their standard of living or to seek 
other lands in hope of finding better conditions. 

We cannot see far into the future, and the pinch, if it is to come, 
is not yet in sight; but if the chief source of our industrial prosperity 
is likely to fail us within two or three generations, it is not too soon to 
face the facts and to urge as far as lies in our power the necessity of 
prudence, economy, and a higher political and social morality than we 
are at present experiencing. Ropert NEWMAN. 


ft Hetee De RY LS DAN GER: 


Iv would be difficult for any Positivist to justify the conquest of the 
Soudan unless ‘he had convinced himself that the Dervishes were a 
standing danger to Egypt. Accordingly, to quiet scrupulous con- 
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sciences, this pretext was alleged by our Government in 1896 when 
the invasion of Dongola was undertaken, and it continues to be 
repeated. I showed at the time in the Positivist Review that it would 
not bear examination, and everything that has happened since has 
contributed to discredit it. 

The history of the last 2,500 years proves that the southern 
frontier of Egypt is the most defensible in the world. During that 
time Egypt has been frequently conquered from East, from West, 
and from the sea, but never from the South. Nor has it been neces- 
sary to keep large armed forces at Assouan or Wady Halfa. In all 
time surprisingly small garrisons have been found sufficient. On the 
other hand, temporary conquests of the Soudan by the rulers of 
Egypt have been frequent. 

It is argued that if the tribes of the Soudan were not ie 
during all this time it is because they were never united, and that 
their union under the aggressive rule of the Mahdi and his successor 
made them formidable. Well, what did it accomplish? Although 
the whole Soudan believed in the divine mission of the Mahdi, and was 
ready to welcome him from his first proclamation of a Jehad in 1881, 
he was not master anywhere, except in Southern Kordofan, until the 
English defeated and disbanded the Egyptian army in 1882. The 
Dervish power attained its zenith with the capture of Khartoum, the 
retirement of Lord Wolseley, and the abandonment of the Soudan in 
1885. But all attempts of the Khalifa to invade Egypt were easily 
defeated, and with great slaughter, by Egyptian troops, without the 
aid of any English contingent (Ginnis 1885, Sarras 1887, Argan and 
Toski 1889). On none of these occasions did the Dervishes get 
within a hundred miles of the old historic frontier at the first cataract. 
After 1889 they did not even pretend to threaten. Egypt. The 
Egyptians held Wady Halfa on the second cataract—about two 
hundred miles south of the first—and they had a post still further 
south at the Wells of Murat which was unassailed. 

The Khalifa’s power had been on the decline for several years 
before we began our recent advance. He had failed in his attempt to 
conquer the Christians of Abyssinia, and was indeed latterly in more 
danger from them than they from him. Disaffection was spreading 
among his own subjects. Although he continued to profess Mahdism, 
and to enforce a nominal submission to its doctrines—or rather to 
such as suited him—he did not inherit the Mahdi’s sincere conviction 
that God would carry him to Mecca by way of Cairo and Jerusalem. 
His aims were of a much narrower kind. He wanted to found a 
Soudanese Kingdom of the ordinary secular sort for the benefit of his 
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own family, to the exclusion of his two co-Khalifa’s appointed by the 
Mahdi. This aim he pursued in the usual cruel way of Oriental 
despots, bringing his own tribesmen the Baggara from Darfur to 
‘Omdurman to support him against the other tribes who had believed 
in the Mahdi and fought so fiercely for him in the early battles, but 
looked with jealous dislike on the secular and dynastic schemes of 
his successor. 

This decay of Mahdism and the increasing difficulties of the 
Khalifa could not but be perfectly well known to our Government. 
Yet they palmed off upon our people the fiction that Egypt was in 
danger. A danger, indeed, of another sort there is. It has only just 
begun. We have exchanged the most defensible frontier in the world 
for no frontier at all. We are going to push on to the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, which is as far from Khartoum as Khartoum is from Wady 
Halfa. Unless the conquest of the Soudan runs a different course from 
all other conquests of the sort, ancient and modern, it will be followed 
before long by a rebellion, the hemming in of garrisons and the 
dispatch of an army from England—the incidents, in short, of 
Chitral and Matabeleland on a vastly large scale. Eprror. 


Pan ivens GeliAd Pit Sy. 


‘Lirtie difficulty has been found in collecting a hundred thousand 
pounds for the Memorial College at Khartoum. Fewer questions 
were asked about the use to be made of this money than were 
perhaps ever asked before about so large a sum. But more people 
throughout the country than is commonly thought were horrified at 
the wholesale butchery of Omdurman; and the large-size photographs 
in Regent Street representing the looting if not the bayonetting of 
the wounded have not tended to weaken these feelings. The new 
-college may not be very useful; but the bricks and mortar may do 
something to take away the taste of blood. J. H. Brivazs. 


When I wrote in the last number of the Positivist Review that 
‘the anti-Imperialist party only wants a leader who will renounce 
Lord Rosebery and all his works,” I need not say that my longing 
gaze was turned towards Mr. Morley, the only statesman who now 
commands something of the popular reverence which belonged to Mr. 
Gladstone. Although it was quite clear that Sir William Harcourt 
had no sympathy with expansionism, especially on the Nile, I confess 
IT did not expect that he would resign his leadership for the luxury of 
advocating the policy he believed to be wise and of frankly resisting 
that which he detests. He has taken a Wike and manly step. 

The new line of cleavage has at last appeared precisely where it 
was bound to appear sooner or later—viz., on the great question of 
our day which dwarfs all others. Party men and London journalists 
have been making superhuman efforts during the last three years to 
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plaster up the continually recurring cracks. Now it is beyond their 
skill. Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley will no doubt continue to 
call themselves Liberals, as the Roseberyites will, and as, for the 
matter of that, Mr. Chamberlain does. But the common name will 


not prevent divided counsels. 
% % * * 

‘Imperialist ” is a very awkward and vague word to designate a 
party, especially now that it embraces so many heterogenous elements. 
‘¢ Anti-Imperialist’”’ has necessarily all the same inconveniences, 
besides others that must attend every negative word and negative 
policy. ‘‘Expansionist” is a term that none of the first party can 
object to, since all their leaders openly insist that expansion is 
indispensable to the maintenance of the Empire, and the battles. 
between them and their opponents invariably turn on the acquisition 
of some new territory. Are we to be satisfied with the negative term 
‘‘ Anti-Expansionist”?? In our present numerical inferiority it repre- 
sents the most we can hope to accomplish. But I rather think that 
there is another and a positive word which will impose itself before 
long, and the sooner the better. 

# % % # 

Below the gangway—that is where I want to see Sir W. Harcourt- 
and Mr. Morley, where Bright and Cobden sat so long. Within 
forty-eight hours after the publication of the letters of resignation the 
London Liberal papers were explaining to the writers how pleased 
their late colleagues would be that they should keep their seats on 
the front bench. ‘‘Find common ground,” chirped one. ‘No 
faction,” clucked another. ‘‘ Let us have honourable abstention from 
any course which will make the task of another leader impossible.” 
The two retiring leaders have made what is supposed to be a sacrifice. 
They will have made it for nothing if their new independence is to be 
fettered in this way. Eprror. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PEACE. 


‘‘War and the preparations for war,” said the Spectator of December 
24th, ‘‘ are due to the passions and clashing interests of the different 
peoples, and there are only three ways in which these effects 
of those motives can be cured. One is the rise of a dominant power 
such as Rome was when Augustus decreed that all the world should 
be taxed..... The second way is a federation of Europe with a 
clause in its institutions that any State declaring war against another 
shall at once be occupied by the armies of the remainder. Does 
anyone hope that this condition will ever be realised? And the 
third way is for the white world to turn sincerely Christian. That is 
not impossible, as we all hope and some believe.” 

If to turn Christian would remove the cause of war, it might be 
thought that the world would not hesitate. Laying aside all philo- 
sophical speculations it would rush, one would suppose, to the Church 
door and seek sanctuary at all costs. And yet it is evident that the 
Spectator itself with all its superabundance of orthodox religious 
sentiment hesitates much. All hope, it says, for the result, and some 
believe. We are left in doubt as to whether the Spectator itself has. 
passed beyond the hope to the belief. 

In considering the question, the first difficulty that meets us is to. 
find out what people mean when they speak of being sincerely 
Christian. Between acceptance of the morality of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and acceptance of the conclusions of the Council of Trent, 
there is evidently a vast interval. Which of the two extremes is 
meant ? and if neither, then what particular stage in the intervening 
distance? Is belief in the incarnation, resurrection and ascension of 
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Jesus an essential element in sincere Christianity? If so, the time 
when, according to this theory, the sword can be converted into a 
ploughshare is far off. We have then first to decide whether by 
sincere Christianity we mean Christianity with dogma, or Christianity 
without dogma. Let us begin with the latter. It is fully set forth 
for us in the later writings of Tolstoi. True Christianity, in this view 
of it, consists in absolute forgiveness of injuries, and in firm reso- 
lution not to repay wrongdoing with violence. The crucial case he 
selects is the duty of every true Christian to refuse service in the 
army. When summoned to obey the law of universal conscription, 
he should decline to comply, in full consciousness of the consequences 
of his refusal, imprisonment, starvation, torture. Tolstoi pushes his 
principles to their farthest extremes. In case of invasion of his 
country by a hostile force he is prepared to advocate absolute non- 
resistance to the invaders. These views, he thinks, once realised in 
practice by a few pioneers will spread by their own intrinsic truth 
and beauty; and war will in the end disappear for mere lack of 
fighters. The possible alternative that a small remnant may be left 
in whom the old Adam survives, and that this remnant may reduce 
the disarmed and non-resistant mass to slavery, Tolstoi does not seem 
to think it worth while to discuss. 

Probably few people will think it necessary to devote much time to 
the consideration of this singular theory. Its chief interest lies in 
indicating how very short a way the teaching of the Gospels will carry 
us in the practical conduct of hfe. From the Christianity of Jesus we 
may pass to something very different—the Christianity of St. Paul 
and of the communities founded by him in Greece and Asia Minor. 
Here we are in presence of a Church:-a confederation of men and 
women striving to lead a pure and regenerate life, and relying for 
strength to do so on faith in the incarnate, the crucified, and the risen 
Christ. In ordinary life the members of this body were governed, on 
the whole, by ordinary human motives. They held aloof, indeed, as 
far as possible from military service ; but, as Gibbon tells us, “their 
love of action soon revived, and found a new occupation in the 
government of the Church. ... . The safety of that society, its 
honour, its aggrandisement were productive even in the most pious 
minds of a spirit of patriotism such as the Romans had felt for the 
republic; and sometimes of a similar indifference in the use of what- 
ever means might probably conduce to so desirable an end.”? When 
the Roman empire adopted Christianity, Christians filled the ranks of 
its armies; and when the Empire broke up, the warriors of one 
barbaric king fought against another—Christian against Christian no 
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ess than Christian against Mahommedan or pagan. In the first 
lass of contests undoubtedly religion was a restraining influence, as 
was seen in the capture of Rome by Alaric. But just in the same 
proportion were the passions of Christians against outsiders embittered 
-and intensified. Charlemagne in his dealings with the pagans of 
Saxony, the Crusaders in their struggle for Jerusalem, paid very 
little attention to the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Christianity reached its maximum of political power under the 
-eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. Within the boundaries of 
‘Christendom it exercised a strong restraining influence on international 
conflicts. Visions of the triumph of the Church over the whole known 
world seemed within reach. Union of the Eastern and Western 
Churches was successfully attempted; Mahommedanism was thought 
to be near its downfall; the mendicant orders, acting as a powerful 
Papal militia, were sending their agents to found miisions in the 
boundless regions that lay eastward of the Saracen. A spiritual 
amonarchy holding sway over the whole planet was on the point of 
accomplishment, to which all temporal sovereignties would yield 
homage. To men like Thomas Aquinas and Roger Bacon the peace 
-of the world, temporal no less than spiritual, seemed within measur- 
able distance. 

But new forces were at work already which the Catholic Church 
-was powerless to withstand. Industry, first fostered by Benedictine 
monks, had passed into the hands of guilds and town-councils; and 
‘became if not hostile to the Church, yet disconnected from it and 
secular. The Scholastic philosophy, importing into Christendom the 
dangerous philosophy of Aristotle and his Arabian commentators, 
undermined Catholicism by the very metaphysical controversies which 
had been provoked for its defence. Meanwhile the Kings were assert- 
ing their independence of the Popes, the civil law was taking pre- 
«cedence of the Canon Law. All these things took place two hundred 
years before Luther. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
while the systematic disruption of the Christian world was going on, 
Christianity was the direct stimulant of war. With the treaty of 
Westphalia the struggle ended; but neither camp retained the 
slightest hope of mastery over the other. From that time to this, 
Christianity has continued to exercise a potent ethical influence, the 
value of which wise men will not dispute; but politically it has been 
powerless except for purposes of reaction and discord. Alternately 
flattering socialist dreams and fomenting anti-republican conspiracies, 
it shows itself equally hostile to order and to progress. 

If peace is to be established in the world, it must be based on 
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principles of public order laid down in conformity with the laws of 
sociological science. There are laws of healthy living for political: 
communities no less than for individual organisms; and it is the- 
business of publicists and of statesmen to find them out and to enforce- 
them. Prominent among the principles involved in them is the 
truth that vast territorial extension is incompatible with the health of 
States. Beyond certain limits, which it is not difficult to define with 
sufficient precision for the purpose, the reaction of the whole upon the 
parts, which is an imperative condition of social harmony, becomes. 
impracticable ; and the way is left open for guilty ambitions and acts. 
of fraudulent violence by which a few reckless adventurers may 
involve the mass of their fellow-citizens in disastrous war. Short of 
this, the very fact of maintaining armed forces at vast distances from 
their homes involves moral and social dangers of the worst kind, as- 
has been shown abundantly by recent revelations of the physical 
condition of our soldiers in India. 

In Europe, as it now stands, there are a considerable number of 
small States: Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Portugal, Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania. The imminent 
probability of a disruption of the incoherent empire of Austria, the 
increasing tendency to advocate ‘‘Home Rule all round” in the 
United Kingdom, the possibility of Alsace and Lorraine becoming a 
buffer State between France and Germany—all these things point not, 
as is commonly said, to a further increase of large States, but to a 
multiplication of small ones, and if we consider the likelihood that. 
both the Spanish and the Italian monarchies may develop into federal 
republics, we shall not find it a very difficult stretch of imagination to. 
forecast a future in which the civilised world will become a system of 
small and truly self-governing States, from which the idea of the- 
military predominance of any one among them will be entirely 
extirpated. Language and tradition may for a long time continue to 
hold some of these communities together in loosely united groups; 
but this when unaccompanied by naval and military apparatus would 
be perfectly compatible with the general harmony. At a very early 
stage of this evolution, the dominant power in North America would 
have reverted to her pacific tradition; and where the northern 
continent led the southern would soon follow. 

And if any barbaric power, like Russia, chose for a time to stand 
outside this system of pacific states and to retain its vast accumulation 
of destructive forces, it would be powerless in the last resort to with- 
stand the United States of Civilisation. Such retention of defensive 
armaments as the attitude of that Power might render necessary would 
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*but consolidate the Union of Peace by the sense of a common danger, 
until the retrograde State came to see that its economic safety and 
‘social well-being depended on laying its sword aside and sharing in 
the common lot. 

On the whole it will be found that the second of the three alterna- 
‘tives proposed by the Spectator is less chimerical and more effective 
than at first sight it might appear. J. H. Brass. 


HELLENICA.? 


‘Tue demand for a second, cheaper edition of this useful book is very 
satisfactory. We hear complaints that the study of Greek in schools 
and colleges is on the wane, but the popular interest in Greek subjects 
seems to increase. This year our Government has at last followed the 
example of France and Germany and given a subvention to the 
‘British School of Archeology at Athens. The other day we had 
Professor Murray’s interesting attempt to interpret Greek literature in 
terms of modern life. And now Mr. Abbot has given us this new 
edition of a book which has been read and valued, at any rate at 
‘Oxford, for nearly twenty years. It was always especially valued for 
R. L. Nettleship’s brilliant and profound study of Plato’s Republic, 
‘but most of the other essays are stimulating and attractive. They 
-cover a large field with large Jacune. There are essays on A‘schylus 
and Sophocles, Thucydides, Xenophon and Polybius, Epicurus and 
the Politics of Aristotle; but nothing on Homer or Hesiod, Pindar or 
Euripides, Phidias or Ictinus, Zeuxis or Polygnotus. It is not, of 
course, intended as a summary of the intellectual production of ancient 
“Greece, but it is at the same time curious to enquire what can have 
‘been the principle of selection, or whether there was any principle of 
selection or co-ordination at all. The most serious gap is the entire 
omission of what is perhaps the greatest contribution of the Greeks to 
human progress, the scientific evolution from Thales to Archimedes. 
‘The book gives us many grounds for gratitude, but at the end it leaves 
us picturing another volume of about the same size, as well-informed 
and as well-executed as this, in which all the aspects of the Greek 
spirit would be represented in their right proportions and relations. 
Mr. Abbott, in the preface to the first edition of 1879, urges the 
closer and more general study of the great Greek thinkers, especially 


1 ‘‘ Hellenica: a Collection of Essays on Greek poetry, philosophy, history, and 
weligion.”? Edited by Evelyn Abbott. Second edition. Longmans Green and Co. 
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as a corrective of some of the faults in modern civilisation. “The 
study of the writings and the contemplation of the lives of men who 
sought after knowledge as after hidden treasure; who found, or 
seemed to find, the one great Good, which all men, consciously or 
unconsciously, were everywhere seeking; who observed the facts of 
the world around them with calm judgment, and built thereon 
their own lofty theories of what human life might and ought to be. 
‘Serene creators of immortal things’ become more and more 
valuable as the course of history tends to put things material and: 
practical in the place of things intellectual. In many respects modern 
civilisation contrasts favourably with ancient; it is, for instance, a 
trite thing to point out the care taken in modern times of the criminal 
and the idiot. On the other hand, it is possible that this gain has. 
not been without some accompanying loss. While we are anxious to 
hide or relieve the degradation to which human nature can sink, we 
tend to become less careful of the elevation to which it can rise; we 
put feeling in the place of thought and throw away half our 
birthright.” 

There is much truth in this and the advice is in some ways more- 
needed to-day than it was in 1879. We see to-day as strongly as 
then the spiritual and intellectual interests of men subordinated to the: 
material and practical. Higher and better education is loudly called 
for in order that we may maintain our place in the markets of the 
world and outstrip our rivals. The right of wealth and energy and 
numbers to dominate the world, is openly acclaimed as the only sound 
foundation for foreign policy, and thus it is the same spirit which the: 
Greeks knew as vps and avenged at Marathon and Salamis. The- 
idea that a whole nation might take as its policy the culture of its. 
members, the appropriation by them of the best thought and life in 
the world, still seems fanaticism to us though it was a commonplace 
to Aristotle, 

To realize all this and to understand its causes, and at the same- 
time to recognize that the two thousand years which intervene, have- 
witnessed the most momentous steps in human progress, this is the- 
greatest lesson which a sound theory of history has to teach. How it 
is that after so many centuries we have still some of the simplest 
lessons to learn from Greek philosophers who began at the beginning 
of things? Are we driven to think that civilization is but a journey 
in a weary wheel which raises men to a petty height above the 
ground only to plunge them down again on the other side ? 

The answer in general terms is familiar enough to most readers of 
this Review. We see in Greek history a brilliant but premature: 
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experiment in solving some of the greatest problems of life and 
thought, on a small scale, under exceptional circumstances and with 
the inevitable omission of some of the vital elements in the final 
solution. The experiment was of intense interest and of permanent 
and inestimable value to mankind for ever. It is mankind’s great 
object lesson in the art of thinking. But the very circumstances, 
which made the experiment possible, prevented its immediate applica- 
tion to the civilisation of mankind at large. The area affected was 
small and the Hellenic States were unable, not only to incorporate 
other races, but even to form a working union among themselves. 
This was the task of Rome; but Rome, unequalled in the work 
of imposing peace and laws on weaker and less civilised peoples, 
could not fulfil the mission of Greece and teach mankind to develop 
the arts and sciences and philosophy and educate themselves in the 
process. The Greek spirit, too, was wanting in two elements essential 
for a general civilising mission: it knew nothing of self-sacrifice and it 
had no touch of unwersality. These two conceptions, though not 
unknown before, were first popularised and enforced by Christianity. 
Both have since become an integral part of our moral conscience ; we 
can no longer represent to ourselves the Greek joy in. beauty, in 
thought and in life as an end in itself; we are bound to think of 
service, of devotion to some object outside ourselves, as the true end, 
and joy in living as a gift by the way. And we are bound, too, 
to think of every human being as equally a subject for happiness and 
education and development. Christianity had taught the world the 
claim of every man to grace and salvation, and in later years we have 
seen this claim completed by the addition to it of a just share in 
material goods and all the inheritance of human thought and aspiration. 

And so two thousand years have brought us to the point at which it 
begins to be feasible to carry out the Greek ideal, with less intensity 
but without its limitation and with a general application. It is 
interesting to note in how many points in our social reconstruction we 
are reverting to Greek ideas. How many points, for instance in 
Comte’s utopia resemble the principles of Plato’s Republic, and 
Aristotle’s Politics! The scheme of the sciences rising from the 
foundation of mathematics to the highest generalisations of social and 
moral science is foreshadowed in the Republic where the right 
position and importance of geometry are emphasised in the strongest 
way. Aristotle’s scheme of education is not completed for the higher 
subjects in his extant works, but so far as it goes and in its general 
outline, it is in even closer accord with Comte’s scheme and with 
accepted modern theory. This point was dealt with more fully in the 
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August and September numbers of this review for 1898. In one 
point, the State direction of education, modern governments—our own 
now bringing up the rear—are inclined to follow Aristotle’s precepts 
and the general Greek theory too closely and apply a uniform system 
over a far larger area than was ever contemplated by a Greek 
political philosopher. But Comte’s ideal of breaking up the present 
large political aggregates into small units for political purposes, held 
together in larger wholes only by the sentiment of common race or 
common religion, recalls us again to the Greek réds. This policy, 
though we may believe that it must ultimately prevail in some form, 
is for the present set back by the competing desire of the leading 
nations of the world to acquire for themselves and consolidate in our 
political system as large a portion of the earth’s surface as possible. 
Home Rule has given way to Imperialism. But at the same time it 
is noticeable that a marked growth in civic spirit, in the collective 
consciousness and activity of cities, has gone on lately, especially in 
England, and is still going on. Mr. Sidney Webb’s ‘“‘ municipalism ” 
continues to gain ground in spite of the spirit of apathy and reaction 
which hampers general reforms. And this ‘‘municipalism”’ is a 
realisation under modern forms of the most vital of Greek political 
ideas. 

Mr. Nettleship’s essay on the Republic and Mr. Bradley’s on 
‘“‘ Aristotle’s theory of the State”? in this volume contain many 
interesting analogies and applications of Hellenic ideas to modern life, 
and they are the most valuable part of the book. F. S. Marvin. 


BUDDHISM IN BURMA. 


Ore of the most striking features of Comte’s political philosophy is 
the contrast which, in many passages of his works, he draws between 
the relative immobility of the social systems of the Kast, the 
conservatism due to the institution of Caste, of which the East has 
been so long the home, and the persistent tendency to change which 
manifests itself in the West. ‘For thirty centuries,” he says, “the 
priestly castes of China, and still more of India, have been watching 
our Western transition. To them it must appear mere agitation, as 
puerile as it is tempestuous, with nothing to harmonize its different 
phases but their common inroad upon unity.” Under the name of 
‘progress’? our beliefs, our laws, our institutions are perpetually 
being remodelled, to such an extent that all idea of fixity, of per- 
manency, is lost; while, on the other side of the globe, vast 
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‘populations exist whose views of life, and whose social manners— 
save for the disturbance due to our forcible intrusion on them—have 
‘remained practically unchanged for many centuries. We pride 
ourselves on our science, on the great advances which intellectual 
knowledge has made among us; we send out devoted men and women 
by the shipload to try to persuade these benighted people to accept 
~what we are pleased, with emphatic definiteness, to term the Gospel— 
-as if it were the only one in existence—in order to give them the 
opportunity of rising to our level; while, all the time, at home, 
lunacy is increasing, the drink demon rages, destitution and misery 
“prevail to a shocking extent, the poorer quarters of our great cities 
-are the abodes of brutality and crime, and, among even those classes 
whose position and education should lead them to higher things, a 
-gross materialism, and a love of degrading pleasures, testify to the 
slight influence which the same Gospel exercises over the conduct of 
nominal believers. The question deserves to be considered, whether 
‘what we call science is the be-all and end-all of life; whether, after 
-all, something more than mere intellectual knowledge is not required 
to constitute a well-organized society; whether we have not some- 
thing to learn from the stability of these Oriental systems, from 
the patience, the simplicity, the contentment of these ‘‘heathen ” 
folks, on whose ignorance it is the custom to look down with 
‘contempt. 

Some assistance in the consideration of this question may be 
-obtained from a really remarkable book which has recently been 
published. I call it ‘‘remarkable” because it affords one of the 
rare instances in which an Englishman, stationed in the East as one 
of the instruments of the British Government, has deigned to 
-endeavour to understand the people amongst whom his lot was 
temporarily cast; has laid aside the Western arrogance which is, too 
frequently, the badge of his tribe; and does not scruple to speak— 
feels, indeed, apparently, a satisfaction in speaking—of the ‘friends ”’ 
he has made amongst the members of a subject-race, whose ideas 
.and institutions differ so widely from those of his own country. 

The author, Mr. H. Fielding, has, for several years, occupied an 
-official post in Burma. During the early part of his career there 
circumstances threw him into close contact with the natives. ‘‘ Months, 
very many months,’’ he says, he passed with no one to speak to, with 
no other companions than Burmese. The result of this intimacy was 
that he felt that he had been—even if only for a time—behind the 
veil, where it is so hard to come. In reviewing his experiences he 
felt, however, that there were many things he did not understand, 
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acts and customs which he had noted, but of which he did not know 
the reason. He knew that the natives were Buddhists; but his 
knowledge of Buddhism was only superficial, and he was “ painfully 
aware” that it did not explain much that he had seen and that he 
saw every day. He accordingly set himself to study the people, to 
ascertain how far Buddhism, as a creed, influenced their daily life, 
whether it was ‘‘a living belief, or no”; accepting just so much as. 
he could find they had accepted, such as they had taken into their 
hearts to be with them for ever, and being guided in his researches: 
by the criterion that a teaching which is but a teaching or theory, 
‘(a vain breath of mental assent,” is of no value at all. ‘I have 
thought,” he says, ‘‘that what stirs the heart of a man is his religion, 
whether he calls it religion or not’’—a principle for which there is- 
much to be said—and, therefore, while his enquiry obliged him to 
omit much that may be found among the dogmas of Buddhism, so it. 
led him to accept many things that have no place there at all. The 
result is a most vivid and interesting picture of Burmese life and 
character, which its author entitles The Soul of a People. . He devotes. 
a series of chapters respectively to War, Government, Crime and’ 
Punishment, Festivals, Women, Divorce, etc., etc. ; and, under each. 
of these heads, describes in a most sympathetic spirit, not merely: 
the beliefs of the people, but the actual working of their 
institutions. 

Under the first head he explains what has occasionally puzzled 
English observers—the facility with which we have been enabled to 
acquire possession of Burma; the explanation being that the teach-- 
ings of the Buddha forbid war. All killing is wrong, all war is: 
hateful; nothing is more terrible than the destroying of your fellow-- 
man. There is absolutely no getting free of this commandment. 
The teaching of the Buddha is, that you must strive to make your 
own soul perfect. This is the first of all things, and comes before any- 
other consideration. Be pure and kind-hearted, full of charity and! 
compassion, and so you may do good to others. There is no good 
thing but peace, no sin like strife and war. Burma, consequently, 
was not organized for war; and, therefore, although the undying’ 
instinct of patriotism led the Burmese peasant, so far as his 
scanty means enabled him, to resist British aggression, he did it im 
defiance of his creed, and he derived no assistance from the great 
religious organizations of his country. Resistance, under these: 
conditions, however creditable to the patriot-warriors, was inevitably, 
futile. 


Mr. Fielding admits that the native government was very bad, 
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meaning, by ‘“ government,” the king and his counsellors, and the 
greater officials of the empire. But, although the management of 
State affairs was feeble and corrupt, all the rest was very good. The 
land laws, the self-government, the social condition of the people, 
were admirable. The curious thing is that, according to his view,. 
religion had absolutely nothing to do with the government. The- 
monks, who constitute the only semblance of a spiritual power, 
abstain altogether from the management of affairs, whether local or 
general. Their influence is by example and precept, by teaching the 
laws of the great teacher, by living a life blameless before men, by 
preparing their souls for rest. The whole idea of a priesthood would 
be repugnant to Buddhism. It is true that, if a governor oppressed 
his people, the monks would remonstrate with him, or even, in the 
last extremity, with the king; they would plead with the king for 
clemency to conquered peoples, to rebels, to criminals; their voice 
was always on the side of mercy. As far as urging the greatest of all 
virtues upon governors and rulers alike, they may be said to have 
interfered with politics; but this is not what is usually understood by 
religion interfering in things of state. (Here the author’s analysis 
seems a little defective. In the Positivist sense, action of this de- 
scription would be the action of what is, intrinsically, a ‘‘ priesthood,” 
although not known by that name—apart from the fact that one of 
the most important functions of a priesthood—the education of the 
young—is, in Burma, as it was in medieval Kurope, performed by 
the monks.) 

Each village was, under the native rule, to a very great extent, a 
self-governing community, composed of men free in every way. It 
managed its own affairs untroubled by squire or priest, very little 
troubled by the state, and did it very well. They taxed themselves 
without friction, they built their own monastery schools by voluntary 
effort, they maintained a very high, a very simple code of morals: 
entirely of their own initiative. All the people are on the same level. 
Richer and poorer there are, of course; but there are no very rich; 
there is none so poor that he cannot get plenty to eat and drink. (What a 
contrast with civilized, Christian England!) The Burman does not care 
to be rich. After his own little wants are satisfied, he will spend the 
rest on charity. He will build a pagoda to the honour of the great 
teacher, where men may go to meditate on the great laws of existence. 
He will build a monastery school where the village lads are taught. 
He will dig a well, or build a bridge, or make a rest house. And, 
if the sum be very small indeed, then he will build, perhaps, a little 
house—a tiny little house—to hold two or three jars of water for 
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travellors to drink. And he will keep the jars full ot water, and put 
a little cocoa-nut shell to act as cup. 

The inclination to charity is very strong. A Burman’s wants are 
very few. He does not care for a big house, for there are always the 
great trees, and the open spaces by the village. It is far pleasanter to 
sit out of doors than indoors. He wants fresk air and sunshine, and 
the great thoughts that come to you in the forest. He wants love and 
companionship, the voice of friends, the low laugh of women, the 
delight of children. He wants his life to be a full one; he wants 
leisure to teach his heart to enjoy all these things; and he believes 
that happiness is the first of all things. He does not pray for 
what he wants. He believes that the world is ruled by everlasting, 
unchangeable laws of righteousness. Sin begets surrow, sorrow is the 
only purifier from sin. These are eternal sequences which cannot be 
altered, and it would not be good that they should be altered. The 
Buddhist, therefore, considers prayer an impertinence born of ignorance, 
-and believes the duty of him who would follow religion to be, to try to 
understand the laws of the world, so to order life as to bring it into 
harmony with righteousness. 

But resignation is, to the best of us, a difficult lesson; and the 
author tells a pathetic story of a Burmese mother whom he saw lying 
on the platform of a pagoda, and pouring out her soul in prayer to 
Someone who, she thought, might hear, that her baby, sick unto 
death, might be restored to health. ‘‘ Women, however,” say the 
Buddhist monks, ‘“‘never understand. They wi/J not understand; 
they cannot learn. And so we say that most women must be born 
again, as men, before they can see the light, and understand the laws 
of righteousness.” 

What do women care for laws of righteousness? What do they 
‘care for justice? What for the ever-lasting sequences that govern 
the world? Would not they involve all other men, all earth and 
heaven, in bottomless chaos, to save one heart they loved? That is 
woman’s religion, (It is not quite clear whether these last reflections 
are those of the author himself, or whether they are intended to 
merely represent the Burmese view. But probably, in Burma, as 
elsewhere, they hold true.) 

One would be disposed @ priori to consider the position which 
woman appears to hold in Burmese society as rather a doubtful, if not 
‘a dangerous, one. The picture of it drawn by Mr. Fielding would 
have delighted the heart of John Stuart Mill. So far as law is con- 
cerned, woman occupies the same position as man. In no material 
points does the law discriminate against her. The amount of freedom 
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she enjoys is remarkable—especially for an Eastern nation. In Europe 
and India for very long the idea was to make woman a hot-house- 
plant, to be protected by man. In Burma she has had to look out for 
herself; she has had freedom to come to grief, as well as to come 
to strength. Freedom to do ill must accompany freedom to do well. 
There has been no restriction of occupation for her. She has been 
free to try her hand at anything in which she thought she could excel, 
without any fear of public opinion. But nevertheless, as was in- 
evitable, it has been found that there are certain trades in which 
women can compete successfully with men, and certain others which 
they cannot. Marriage has no religious element. There is no marriage 
ceremony. Just as two men go into partnership in business, so- 
a man and woman may enter into the marriage state without under- 
going any form. Coupled with this very secular, nonchalant view 
of marriage is the fact that the facilities for divorce are very great. 
As marriage is merely a partnership, so divorce is a dissolution of that ° 
partnership, and may be obtained, on demand, by either of the 
parties, from the elders of the village. 

In Burma, however, as elsewhere, we find that d@ prior dangers 
are largely neutralized by practical good sense. The author says 
that this freedom of marriage and divorce leads to no license. The 
only class amongst whom divorce 1s at all common vs the class of hangers-on 
to our Administration, the clerks, and policemen, and so on. With all their 
freedom, Burmese women are very particular in their conduct. Love 
plays a large part in their lives. All the country is full of the 
romance of love—of love passionate and great as woman has ever 
felt. The people are very passionate, the language is full of little 
love-songs, songs of a man to a girl, of a girltoaman. But as in 
all old societies, the environment has a weighty restraining influence. 
The fear of outraging public opinion furnishes a powerful motive to 
propriety of life. The salvation of the Burmese woman lies in the 
fact that her home-life is always the centre of her life. She 
recognises that there are certain restrictions on a woman’s actions 
which must be observed as long as men are men, and women 
women. Girls are not very different in Burma from elsewhere. 
They are usually very biddable, ready to do what their mothers tell 
them, ready to believe that it is the best. 

Want of space renders it impossible to dwell on other traits of 
this charming people—their toleration, their courtesy, their love of 
animals, etc., etc. One cannot help regretting that political necessity 
was supposed to justify the suppression of their independence, and 
one wonders in what respect, socially or morally, they are likely to 
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derive advantage from enforced contact with a civilisation such as ours, 
so alien, and in some respects so inferior, to their own. 

On this point Mr. Fielding’s book, written, as it is, out of fulness 
of knowledge, and with a curiously direct simplicity of style, may 
well cause searchings of heart to many of his fellow-countrymen. 


Henry E1tis. 


P ALR As Gah Aster Be 


Tr was announced lately that M. Laffitte had joined the ‘League of 
the French Fatherland.”’ The Awrore of January 16th informs us of 
his withdrawal from it. He says: ‘‘I am a stranger to trickeries and 
hypocrisies. I hold to the motto of Auguste Comte, ‘ Family, Country, 
Humanity.’ The appeal of this League proclaiming the supremacy of the 
idea of Fatherland seemed to me at first very worthy of being spread 
and encouraged. I did not know what designs lay hidden behind that 
appeal, what reactionary manifestations were meant to be connected 
with signatures given with the sole intention of declaring love for our 
country. I am now much afraid that I was mistaken, and, without 
false shame, I acknowledge it.” 
# % * * 

At a largely-attended meeting of the Positivist Society of Paris, 
on January 11th, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 
‘‘Tn presence of the unjustifiable attacks directed against the Criminal 
Chamber of the Court of Cassation by all those who, for an obvious 
purpose, are seeking to obstruct its regular action, the Positivists 
publicly declare that their confidence in its impartiality is in no way 
shaken, and that they accept beforehand its sovereign decision. They 
take this opportunity of affirming once more that the subordination of 
the army to the civil power—that is to say, of force to law—is indis- 
pensable to the existence of the Republic.’’—(Signed) Camille Monier 
President of the Meeting; Dr. Constant Hillemand, Secretary. 

* * * * 

The ‘Cercle des Prolétaires Positivistes” of Paris published in 
last September an address to M. Brisson, then Prime Minister 
demanding the revision of the Dreyfus trial, denouncing the Ant 
Semite agitation, and protesting against the attitude of the Chiefs of 
the Army. 

* * * * 

I have not hitherto despaired of the prospects of the French 

Republic ; but at the time when I am writing they look blacker than 
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they have yet done. Poor as the reputation of M. Quesnay de Beau- 
repaire has always been, and laughable as are his allegations about 
the Court of Cassation, the fact that a member of the Court has 
‘protested against its proceedings will naturally discredit it in the 
-eyes of myriads of Frenchmen who would otherwise have bowed to its 
-decision. The imposing list of literary men who have given their 
adhesion to the ‘‘ League of the French Fatherland” is not to be taken as 
evidence that such people believe in the guilt of Dreyfus, which has 
long ceased to be the real question at issue. But it does show that 
they desire, or would not deeply regret, to see the Republic overthrown 
by soldiers and priests. Metaphysical education, as Comte was never 
tired of repeating, is only an illogical and corrupting variety of 
theological education; and the class which lives by the pen has for 
the most part received no other training. 
* * * # 

However the present crisis may end, one truth will remain 
acquired for the party of progress and enlightenment in France— 
that a large army and dreams of aggrandisement are incompatible 
with the maintenance of free institutions. Notwithstanding many 
deplorable mistakes and scandals, France has made enormous progress, 
intellectual, political and material, under the third Republic. A 
period of arrest and eclipse, due entirely to the existence of a large 
army, seems now imminent. But it will not last for ever. France will 
again shine forth as the leader of European progress; and the next 
example she will set us—more beneficent and glorious than even that 
of 1789—will be the final abandonment of militarism and the con- 
centration of national effort on true national well-being. This example 
will be followed in due course by ali the West. Paris has already 
once pulled down the ‘insulting column”’ in the Place Vendéme, as 
Comte recommended (Positive Polity, I1V., chap. 5). The next 
overthrow of the ‘‘monument of oppression”? will be the deliberate 
-act of all France. 

% # * % 

I am inclined to think that, at the worst, there will not be an 
Orleanist or a Bonapartist Restoration. The army may compel the 
Senate and a not unwilling President to dissolve the Chamber. 
Under military pressure a reactionary Chamber would then be elected 
and a Congress at Versailles might revise the Constitution so as to 
reduce the powers of the Chamber and increase those of the 
President ; not unwholesome changes in themselves. All offices high 
‘and low would be filled with reactionists, and real Republicans would 
have a hard time of it. But the Pretenders would probably be told 
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that they must wait till ‘moral order” could be sufficiently estab- 
lished. All this would not prevent the Republicans from regaining” 


power in a few years—having, let us hope, learnt wisdom. 
* * * *% 


Mr. Stead having invited me to join in his Peace Crusade I 
returned the following answer: ‘‘I am sorry that I cannot co-operate 
with you in your Peace Crusade. The principal cause of war, as far 
as England is concerned, is the craze for Imperial Expansion. Now 
you have done your best to stimulate this spirit in some of its worst 
forms. The same taint clings to the Russian proposal of a Conference.. 
To expect to abolish war by dilating on the misery and demoralisation 
it causes is like trying to cure a broken limb by the application of 
sticking-plaster. These horrors have never deterred nations from 
going to war and never will. In fact you are doing positive mischief 
by your Peace Crusade, because you are diverting the attention of 
ignorant sentimental people from the real causes of war.” 

* * % % 

Of Mr. Morley’s decisive speech at Brechin I have only space left 
to say that I receive it with profound satisfaction. It has evidently 
filled the Liberal expansionists with dismay. ‘They see now that 
there is no possibility of preventing that definitive split in the Liberal 
party which has so long been needed. They may exhaust their stores of 
sophistry and equivocation in arguing that there is no real difference 
between their creed and Mr. Morley’s. But none know better than they 
that it is not a question of verbal formulas but of active tendencies. 
As Mr. Morley said, we know an elephant when we see it. From 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain to Mr. Guinness Rogers and 
Mr. Stead, from the people of the Spectator to the people of the 
Westminster Gazette the breed is essentially the same. All these men 
are pulling one way, and Mr. Morley is going to pull the other way. 
Is that a sufficient difference or is it not? Eprror. 
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THE past year has witnessed changes in the relations of States and 
the attitude of governments, more important in their indirect effects 
than any that have occurred for a generation. For the first time since 
1870, it has seen two great Christian nations of the West at serious 
war. In that war Spain lost, in less than four months, almost the 
whole of her maritime Empire, with a population numbering more 
than half her own; and she must henceforth be counted one of the 
few purely European powers. By the same war the great American 
Republic has been forced to quit that transatlantic isolation which 
has been her fixed policy for a hundred years. She has begun to 
raise a great standing army: and finds herself suddenly charged 
with vast transmarine dependencies far larger than the whole of the 
British Islands. These new responsibilities have deeply affected the 
attitude of the United States, both within and without; and with this 
burden has come a very signal change of tone towards Europe and 
towards the mother country: Spain, Turkey, China—three ancient. 
empires that have long beem decaying through misgovernment and 
corruption—have each lost portions of their possessions: in each case 
the primary cause being their own unfitness to establish order and 
civilised government. 

The French Republic, after twenty-eight years, sees its freedom 
and even its existence imperilled by the great army on which its 
hopes were placed. In England and in Germany there have passed 
away in extreme old age the two foremost politicians of their time ; 
and with both very many of the aims and ideas they respectively 
represented have taken new forms. And in the midst of the wars, 
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menaces of war, seizures of territory, increase of armaments, and 
bellicose harangues, a voice has been lifted up among the nations 
denouncing this inhuman state of things, and loudly proclaiming that 
‘civilisation must sink under the burden unless it can be reduced in 
weight. And this ‘Bitter Ory” of Kings has been uttered by the 
Master of the most populous of all civilised States, with the largest 
army in the world and the greatest revenue in Europe. Whilst the 
great democratic Republic has been bursting into war and conquest, 
the absolute lord of a military Empire has been proclaiming a Homily 
of Peace. 

It will be seen that all these movements and changescentre round that 
dominant note of our age—militarism, imperial expansion, and national 
aggrandisement—which Positivists for thirty years have deplored as 
the real malady of our time; as incapable of any remedy without a 
moral and religious reformation; as the clear proof that the ancient 
religion has failed. The conviction on which we have rested, that 
civilisation was being imperilled by the cynical defiance of inter- 
national morality, gains a new force to our minds when we find the 
very same foreboding uttered by the great White Tsar who commands 
the largest armies that have ever been organised under one European 
ruler. 

The appeal of Nicolas II to the nations of the West to meet in 
congress and devise some remedy against the advancing tide of mili- 
tarism, is a great and memorable event in itself, whatever view we 
take of the practical results to be achieved. The fact that such an 
appeal has been made—that it has been made by the Autocrat of a 
nation having such enormous powers and such boundless expectations 
—that it has been made with a passionate persistence which has 
forced all governments and serious statesmen to treat it at least with 
some show of sympathy—this in itself is a great event which can 
never be quite undone, which in any case must have indirect and 
far-reaching effects. That the Chief of such enormous armies, the 
absolute sovereign of a white population not far short of that of Great 
Britain, France and Germany together, having a revenue double that 
of the German Empire, should summon the civilised world to hear 
his cry of horror over the burden of armaments and the waste of 
industrial energy, in the very language which hitherto has been 
heard only from moralists, economists, and peace-reformers—this in 
itself is a new and portentous departure in modern history. 

I put aside as unworthy of serious answer the cynical sneers 
around us, that the appeal is a youthful day-dream of a raw enthu- 
siast, that it is a royal bit of stage-play in answer to the Kaiser’s 
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Pilgrimage, that it is a mere device of astute diplomacy, whilst ships 
and guns are making. It is plain that the Tsar himself is in grim 
earnest, that he means to attempt something on his own account; that 
his able ministers will do their best to prevent a fiasco, and will find 
something practical, at least arguable to lay before the Powers. 
Russian statesmanship, no doubt, can see solid material advantages in 
the fine aspirations of their Master; and it is far too acute to imagine 
that it can deceive European diplomacy by transparent tricks, or 
amuse it by mere windbag utopias. 

We have no information as yet what the Russian programme may 
prove to be. But the rumours in the air are not wholly unpractical 
nor vague. They say that Russia will voluntarily renounce a large 
scheme already decreed for new armaments; that she will propose an 
agreement of the Powers, not to increase the actual war budgets for a 
limited period, and also an agreement to resort before actual war, not 
to arbitration, but to neutral mediation and advice. The first two of 
these suggestions undoubtedly are capable of leading to practical 
results. And, if they only tend to damp the war-fever which seems to 
be invading the world like an epidemic, they will not prove idle 
platitudes. 

That the Tsar himself is in earnest no serious politician can doubt, 
first from the known history and character of the man, from the 
courage of his extraordinary attempt, and lastly because he uses the 
very arguments, and deplores the very evils, which in many countries 
for a generation past have impressed the best thinkers and most 
ardent patriots. ‘‘ Everywhere,’’ says Nicolas II, ‘‘I see the nations 
all engaged in seizing and trying to seize the territory of others. For 
the native races, Imperial expansion means too often opium, alcohol, 
and foul diseases; a great gulf between the governed and those who 
rule, and crushing taxation on the natives. For the nations who 
seize, it means—a continual increase of suspicion, jealousy, and 
rivalry, a heaping up of fleets and armies in order to take part in the 
scramble for the world, swallowing up more and more millions that 
should be used for the welfare of the people and the advancement of 
mankind.” If this utterance be authentic, as reported by one who 
heard him speak, I can only say that some to me unknown Apostle of 
Humanity has converted his Majesty to the Positivist views of inter- 
national morality. It may be so: for these Positivist views need 
nothing to accept them but a sound head and a humane heart. And 
whatever comes of it, to us it is a noteworthy fact that ideas which we 
have preached in season and out of season for thirty years are at 
length proclaimed from the throne of all the Russias. 
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But whilst we welcome the appeal as a great event in itself, and 
trust that it may have at least some indirect effect on the world, it 
would be visionary indeed to expect it to work a miracle. And it 
would be a miracle if the nations were suddenly to give up the effect, 
whilst nothing were done to remove the cause. No people on earth 
have any natural liking for crushing taxation, for wasteful expendi- 
ture, for their youth to be carried off to serve on sea and land, for 
their industry to be dislocated and their business impoverished by 
crises and panics. Least of all do the sovereigns and statesmen desire 
these things ; for of all men they see most nearly how enormous are 
the risks, losses, difficulties, and waste. But sovereigns and people— 
and often the people more than the sovereigns—brave these perils, 
these horrors, and this waste, and march up to confront war and 
disaster, because they will not cast out the seven devils within them of 
national vainglory, imperial expansion, and the passion of robbing 
and crowing over their neighbours. If the Tsar can teach nations 
how to cast out these demons he may do something real. If he 
cannot, he will only have shown us once more how vain are the best 
intentions of rulers to cure the moral diseases of men. 

There is one way in which such a Congress to inaugurate an Era 
of Peace might have a practical result. But that way is carefully 
excluded from the programme; and, as things stand, we can all see 
that it must be excluded. It will be strictly barred, as a condition of 
joining the Congress, to refer to any one of those sources of inter- 
national jealousy and fear which together impel nations to convert 
their soil into armed camps, to engage in a race of armaments and 
fleets, and to scramble for distant possessions. Germany will insist on 
barring the question of Alsace and Lorraine; England will bar that. 
of Cyprus and Egypt; the United States will bar Cuba and the 
Philippines; France will bar Tunis, Madagascar, and Siam; Russia 
will bar Corea and the Black Sea; Austria will bar Magyar and 
Czech nationality ; Italy will bar Erythrea and Rome. And the Pope 
will not join unless he may make a protest for his Temporal Power 
and the States robbed from the Church. That is to say, the 
sovereigns of the earth are to greet one another with a brotherly 
embrace, after pledging each other to leave every source of hatred, 
envy, and fear exactly as they are to-day. 

If the nations were ever really in earnest to exchange a state of 
rivalry in arms for a state of friendliness, confidence, and peace, they 
would have to make honest and systematic efforts to remove the 
standing sources of quarrel. It is true that these involve some sacri- 
fices of national ambition and pride, but they are not impracticable ; 
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and the sacrifices would be amply repaid by a new sense of security 
and the freedom from exhausting burdens. It must be the ancient 
rule of Do ut des—give and take. Each Power would have to satisfy 
its neighbours that it threatened no rights or interests of theirs, 
whilst it received a guarantee of safety and friendship from them. 
The settlements are no doubt complicated and difficult: but they are 
not beyond the resources of diplomacy and honest purpose. And 
satisfactory settlements once agreed on by the leading Powers, there 
would be needed only a common understanding to join in repressing 
any wanton attempt to break the peace and disturb the settlement. 
‘There would be a new Balance of Power arrived at, not by a series 
of wars in which all the nations in turn had been exhausted, but by a~ 
system of complex negotiations wherein mutual concessions and 
mutual guarantees had effected a real satisfaction and given a solid 
sense of security. An era of Peace without such an antecedent settle- 
ment is a dream. 

Though such settlements are complicated, and are the business of 
‘statesmen, not of moralists, we may note a few leading points they 
would involve by way of illustration and example. This vast and 
scattered Empire of ours is in the curious condition that it marches 
with, and has territorial problems with, no less than nine Powers at 
once: France, Germany, Russia, United States, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Turkey, and China, to say nothing of minor questions and 
‘smaller states. Hence has arisen (somewhat unjustly) the universal 
belief of our rivals that Great Britain is the most meddlesome and 
aggressive of Powers. And this impression is increased by their 
finding us engaged in as many small wars as all the rest put together. 
Is it not common prudence for an Empire so vulnerable at a hundred 
points, the very existence of which depends on freedom of the seas, to 
clear off some of the most urgent and ominous of all its outstanding 
quarrels ? 

Of all Powers, that one which Englishmen are wont to regard as 
their standing antagonist is Russia. And here is the Lord of all the 
Russias making passionate appeals to us to bury the hatchet, and help 
him to inaugurate a new Era of Peace and Fraternity! Englishmen 
are not prone to fall in with Muscovite enthusiasms. But this one 
affords an opening for a practical bargain. If we are building great 
fleets, it is very largely because Russia has been doing the same, and 
in all hostile combinations her fleet is looked on as a probable factor. 
If Russia would stay her hand, England would not have the same 
ground or excuse for anxiety; for it is clear that neither France nor 
Germany together nor alone have any intention of challenging us at 
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sea. A great change has come about in the forty-five years since the 
@rimean War. Before Russia could be mistress of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles, and could dominate the whole Levant, it is plain that 
she will have now to deal with Austria, Germany, Roumania, Servia, 
the Balkan States, and Greece. She may reach Stamboul some day ; 
but it will be only after tremendous efforts, or as a trustee and 
protector jointly with others. Recognising this, as she does, and 
feeling herself insensibly drawn Eastwards, it is not impossible that. 
Russia might agree to suspend her vast preparations on the Black 
Sea, if she thereby could purchase a free hand in Asia. 

« What adequate interest have we to engage in an endless and vain 
contest with Russia to checkmate her in consolidating her power in 
Northern Asia, and obtaining a paramount influence in Manchuria, 
Mongolia, or Eastern Turkestan? Her gradual advance Southwards 
over her own Asiatic frontier of several thousand miles is natural and 
inevitable, and so is her ultimate outlet into the Yellow Sea. But. 
even if the whole of these vast dependencies were incorporated by 
Russia (and their total area is far larger than that of China Proper or 
Russia in Europe), it would involve enormous resources and long 
periods of preparation and war. The fear that Russia, within 
measurable time and probable conditions, is about to absorb the 
400,000,000 of China, to annex her 4,000,000 square miles of territory, 
and then to shut out British commerce from the ports and rivers of 
China, is an idle bugbear. And even if Russia did annex the Chinese 
Empire, British commerce would immensely benefit by the change, 
for it would be dealing with a civilised European power. If British 
trade be ever shut out from Southern Asia, it will be by the stupidity 
and arrogance of British trade itself, and because it has been cut out 
by more capable tradesmen. 

It is now impossible for us to guarantee the Chinese Empire in its 
integrity, if her dissolution at last be at hand, or if her great neigh- 
bours are bent on making her their prey. But we have every interest, 
as well as every duty, in emphaticaily refusing to be parties to the 
spoliation, and in offering to the imperial government the counsels 
and support of an honest friend. That is a course far more righteous, 
as well as more politic, than grabbing isolated rocks whereon to plant 
the British flag. As to India, on which in the same gobe-mouche style 
our Bobadils are always awaiting Russia to descend, no man of sense 
can expect such a question to arise for one generation at least. Some 
day, it is conceivable such a problem may await our descendants. 
And the right preparation for it is to raise in every way the self- 
respect and well-being of our Hindoo fellow-citizens, to make them: 
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able to organise and defend their own country, and to look on 
Englishmen as their leaders to a higher civilisation. The Hindoos as 
a people stand far higher in intelligence, in morality, in culture, and 
in social devotion, than any other native race to be found between the 
Himalaya and the Arctic Ocean. In numbers they far exceed them: 
in courage their warlike tribes are their equals. If, before the 20th 
century has closed, the 300,000,000 of Indians of all races are not 
willing and able to defend their own land from invasion, nothing more 
damning can be said of our British occupation and rule. And the 
way to advance that capacity is to strengthen in every way the 
patriotism and energy of those we rule, to make all who live under 
the Empire and all who live beside it, profoundly convinced that it 
seeks nothing but the regeneration of that grand peninsula and its 
native inhabitants. 

Along with antagonism to Russia comes antagonism to France: 
the source and centre of which is Egypt. The protectorate of the 
Nile Valley has lasted now for sixteen years in an anomalous state, 
and is a constant source of suspicion and offence in the whole range 
of our dealings with France. I am quite aware (for I have seen it) of 
the great material advantages our occupation confers on the country, 
and of the skill and honesty of our system of administration—perhaps 
the most successful and honest administration ever established by the 
invaders of a foreign country in military occupation. But there are 
things more important than material comfort; and, as we told the 
Austrians in Lombardy, as we tell the Germans in Lorraine, the 
French in Tunis and Madagascar, the ablest administration does not 
cause the vanquished to love their conquerors. From the beginning 
in 1882 I have insisted that the occupation of Egypt was a policy of 
wrong and disaster. In 1896 I said in this place that, in spite of all 
the practical advantages that Egypt was receiving, we were making 
no way towards giving her ultimate independence and stability, that 
it was a perpetual source of disturbance to our policy and a dangerous 
weakness to our Empire. I insist on that again when it has just 
brought us to the verge of a terrible war. Our occupation of Egypt 
will remain a wrong and a folly until it has trained up Egyptians to 
govern and defend their own country. A folly, because it is an open 
sore constantly embarrassing our foreign policy, and at any hour 
capable of becoming the occasion of a formidable coalition of hostile 
Powers. And if such a coalition ever came about, the defence of 
Egypt would be the most formidable danger to which England could 
be exposed. This was the fear of Lord Palmerston—the true ground 
of his curious opposition to the Suez Canal. He saw that it would 
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launch us into a protracted quarrel with France, whilst its occupation 
and defence would be a perilous task. 

The reason for continually increasing our fleet is always said to be 
the necessity of being superior to any probable combination of 
enemies. Asan Englishman, I should not be dismayed if that fleet 
had to meet a combination of two, nay of three of the chief powers of 
Europe. But imagine France, Russia, and Germany, with the co- 
operation of Turkey, suddenly combined to raise the open question of 
Egypt, and to force us to a far bigger Fashoda. Where should we 
be, if we had to maintain two army corps in the Nile Valley and two- 
thirds of our fleet in the Mediterranean? very practical man knows 
that, in face of such a combination (and it was talked of only a few 
months ago), England could not defend Egypt and at the same time 
adequately safeguard India and all her scattered Empire, her com- 
merce, and her own shores. That is to say, the unauthorised occupa- 
tion of Egypt is only possible in the absence of any such combination, 
and it is the one thing which makes such a combination not very 
improbable, 

The open sore of Egypt once healed (and since Fashoda, it has 
become more malignant than ever), the smaller points at issue between 
England and France would be within the resources of civilisation and 
diplomacy. The Congo, the Niger, the Mekong, Tonquin, Mada- 
gascar, Newfoundland, would cease to trouble and could finally be laid 
to rest. They are pin-pricks, trifles, not worth fighting about, and 
only kept in the state of raw as torpedo boats to support the battle- 
ship of Egypt. The public has a dim idea that the occupation of 
Egypt is essential to the defence of India. In peace and for petty 
operations it is a convenience. But once imagine this Empire 
threatened by a great European combination, and all practical men 
know that the use of the Canal for the transit of large forces in a 
great crisis would be too desperate a risk to trust. India would have 
to be reached round the Cape, if a vast hostile army were in Syria and 
a great allied fleet were in the Levant; for then we should have to 
“scuttle out”? of Egypt much faster than Marchand went out of 
Fashoda. And as to the bugbear that a hostile combination would 
use Egypt and the Canal against us to assail India, have we not got 
Aden, Perim, and the British fleet? The Mouth of the Red Sea south 
is far more easy to close against an enemy than the whole of Egypt 
and the Canal. Test them, and see how all these pretences fall to 
pieces. All that is left is the occupation of the Nile Valley as a 
tribute to national vanity in days of prosperity and peace—which 
would be a foremost source of national peril and humiliation if our 
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people ever had again to fight for their very existence as a great 
power. 

The short and not very sanguinary war between the United States 
and Spain has effected a very real change in the relations of States. 
With all our respect for the great traditions and noble qualities of the 
Spanish people, we cannot affect to regret that her miserable trans- 
marine Empire—the secular cause of her long career of decadence and 
corrupticn—has at last come to an end. She has now become, with 
Austria, Belgium, Sweden, and Greece, one of the European states 
without a transmarine Empire over blacks; for her remaining pos- 
sessions across the ocean hardly equal the population of Barcelona. 
Freed from the incubus which the conquest of the Indies cast on her 
four centuries ago, we may hope that her noble people may at last 
betake themselves to make the most of their fine country; that Spain 
may enter on a new career of prosperity, social order, self-respect, and 
culture of poetry and art—all of which have been ruined under the - 
‘passion of imperial aggrandisement that at last has brought her down 
to the dust. 

The remnant of the maritime Empire of Philip II has long been 
the worst example extant of the domination of a coloured and 
oppressed race, with cruel tyranny and the most sordid venality. It 
is impossible for us, to whom this very thing appears so odious, to 
regret that it should come to an end. Of course, if it should turn out 
that Cuba and the Philippines have only exchanged the tyranny of 
Spain for that of the United States, the gain may not prove great. 
But neither Cuba nor the Philippines have been incorporated into an 
American empire; and it is premature to assume that they are to be 
made dependencies. Porto Rico, which has been so treated, is a small 
fraction of the territories ceded by Spain. The United States have 
professed the resolution to establish in the ceded territories a native 
government. And we have no right, at any rate as yet, to treat these 
professions as mere hypocrisy. In any case, I do not doubt that the 
lot of Cubans and Filipinos in the end will be greatly relieved; as 
also I do not doubt this will be the upshot of the delivery of Crete 
from Turkish oppression. At any rate, I cannot understand how those 
who condemn all national and race oppression can desire that Spanish 
misgovernment in Cuba and Turkish misgovernment in Crete should 
be made inviolable and perpetual. 

From the point of view of the real well-being of the American 
Republic, it is a very different thing. With all the experience of our 
own case, of the demoralisation of opinion by vain-glorious ambition, 
the waste of power, and all the loss of progress at home by trans- 
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marine black dependencies, we can hardly congratulate them on the 
prospect of imitating our example. It is true that the conditions of 
the United States are quite different from ours, and the task that has. 
been flung upon them has an origin different from our own. It set 
forth as liberation and not as conquest. And though that cause has. 
been not a little belied in execution, and is much qualified by different 
aims, I am not prepared to say that it is abandoned or foresworn, 
taking the complex waves of democratic opinion altogether. A large, 
most respectable, and influential body of American citizens and states- 
men are heartily opposed to burdening their country with a subject 
Empire of coloured men. And I, for one, am willing to hope that 
they may succeed in preventing its establishment in its darker form. 
The United States have suffered so much from the race problem, and 
have still so much to fear from it, that their public men must be 
peculiarly alive to all the evils it brings in its train. 

In any case the war of last summer has suddenly effected a great. 
revolution in the international and in the internal politics of the 
United States. Like ourselves, they are discovering that a subject 
Empire across the seas swallows up and dislocates all questions of 
policy and progress at home. They have found out how little they 
are really beloved by the older nations of Europe, with what jealousy 
they are seen to be entering the arena of European politics and the 
waters of Eastern Asia. For the general interests of the world it may 
prove to be no evil that the great Republic of the West has at last 
been driven to join in the tangled moves of the ancient Powers, and 
to face some of those problems which their complex relations involve. 
It may perhaps be well that there should ultimately be a second great 
naval Power to maintain the Balance of the Seas. That Americans 
should end by coming into the Concert (or rather the contest) of 
European States was inevitable—a mere question of time. That 
Americans will one day evolve a mighty Sea-Power of their own, no 
one can doubt who reflects that they will soon number one hundred 
millions of citizens, with a vast sea-board on two oceans, and all the 
resources and facilities of a great navy: and above all a people who, 
in the late war, have shown that they have every quality of the 
seaman in the highest perfection, 

For the hour, the circumstances of the past year have brought 
about a sudden revulsion of feeling in the States, and have greatly 
promoted an Anglo-American sentiment. It has made many things: 
easier, and has added not a little to the confidence and strength of our 
own country. for the time, this directly increases the relative 
capacity of Britain; for a nation which has weak transmarine pos- 
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sessions and aspires to be strong at sea is thereby bound over to keep 
the peace with us, as France and also Germany perceived the other 
day. But this relative gain to Britain, which is inevitable when a 
Power, previously invulnerable, aspires to form a marine empire and 
@ rising navy, will of course last only so long as the superiority of the 
senior Power is great and manifest. It remains to be seen if the 
Anglo-American sentiment be based on solid and permanent grounds, 
if it be more than a sentiment, if it be proof against those sudden 
revulsions to which American sentiment is curiously prone. Of this 
we may be quite sure—that it will not outlast any deep and direct 
conflict of interests, of ambition, of pride. It offers indeed the 
opportunity for a healthy and lasting understanding between the 
English-speaking peoples, wherein much on both sides will have to be 
conceded and foreborne, but which we trust it is not beyond the 
power of statesmanship finally and slowly to found. 

The desperate condition of Italy and the cruel sufferings of her 
people seem at last to have forced on her the consciousness of the - 
criminal folly involved in grasping distant imperial possessions to 
which the madness of the age impelled her also to aspire. She is 
gradually withdrawing from her fatal pretentions, and we may hope 
that she may yet save a fine people from anarchy, in spite of the 
cancer of corruption with which she is afflicted and the secret hostility 
of Jesuist malice. Of France, all true and tried friends of that great 
and brilliant nation will at present say as little as they can. She, too, 
is beginning in bitterness to learn all that it costs a race, essentially 
landsmen and passionately attached to their own soil, to found hollow 
empires in the Tropics, scattered over the Planet: all the peril of 
seeking to build up the most formidable army in the world out of the 
lives and industry of the whole nation: all the weakness and paralysis 
that are the result of interminable civic discords. The best friends of 
France are still watching the issue, breathless with fear lest the huge 
machine of war in which for a generation her efforts have been 
absorbed should plunge her again into a military empire, directed by 
adventurers and priests. 

We hail with sympathy and hope the efforts of the best spirits in 
France to save her from this catastrophe. In France, as in England, 
all Positivists have seen how little faith could be placed in her actual 
Parliamentary system. And if it led to a temporary extinction of the 
Republic we might see it without surprise, however much with sorrow. 
We note how uniformly fatal to statesmen and parties in France have 
been these problems of distant adventure :—how much Mexico cost 
Napoleon II1I—how much Egypt has cost Gambetta and his followers 
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—how much Tonquin cost Ferry and his party—how much Fashoda 
has cost Hanotaux, and perhaps the Republic itself. In the ominous 
confusion into which French opinion has drifted, all these adventures, 
these vast imperial and military ambitions, are fraught with imminent 
peril. An enormous army, with no stable dynasty or state to control 
it, is the greatest danger to which a people can be exposed. To 
create artificial empires in the Tropics, with a people who have no 
desire to colonize, is to court disaster and rebuff. And above all, in 
these days when armies and fleets require such gigantic material 
appliances and must be handled with such consummate organisation 
and such terrible rapidity, success is the prize of the deepest purse, 
the biggest arsenals, absolute unity in command, and perfect con- ~ 
tinuity in policy. Spain has shown the world how vain are valour, 
numbers, and determination, with a tottering dynasty, incipient civil 
war, corruption in high places, divided counsels and inadequate 
material resources. May France be spared from repeating this hard 
lesson to mankind. It will be her fate, if she be still consumed with 
the ambition of holding the foremost place in the world, when she no 
longer possesses those conditions of stability and unity within, 
together with the vast material development, which alone make a 
foremost place possible in the modern race of nations. The con- 
ditions of war and national supremacy have been profoundly altered 
by recent inventions and industrial development. It has given a 
decisive advantage to those nations which command the greatest 
wealth, the most complete stability, along with perfection in material 
resources. And never were all the capabilities of Sea-Power more 
signally manifest. 

Two unsettled problems in Europe still remain of which no 
immediate solution seems even possible. Need I say, that the first is 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany, the second, the 
struggle of the Papacy to recover its Temporal Power. Nearly thirty 
years have now elapsed since these questions took their present form ; 
but, though it seemed for an hour as if, in the case of France, a new 
hatred could supersede the old, it can hardly be said that the quarrel 
is less embittered than it was. Nay, the death of the famous states- 
man by whom annexation was carried out, and the personal revelations 
of his policy which he so frankly commits to the judgment of man- 
kind, have somewhat revived for Frenchmen the sting of their great 
humiliation and loss. Time—and time alone—can bring about some 
settlement of this—the Gordian knot of modern Europe. 

How luminous is the aphorism of Auguste Comte that, in our age, 
the Church of Rome is essentially Jeswitism, and neither Catholicism, 
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nor Popery. It is not Catholicism, for it does not fulfil any of the 
great and noble functions of the Mediwval Church—and does not seek 
to fulfil them. It is not even Popery, for it is not now inspired by its 
official chief. No one has anything but respect for the venerable 
Leo XIII, the ‘““White Pope,” as he is called, the wise, humane, 
gracious Holy Father of the Vatican. But iis wishes, his purposes, 
and fis judgments are trust aside by the ‘Black Pope,” as it is. 
called, the secret, unscrupulous, intriguing spirit of Jesuitism—which 
inside every government and nation is fighting for ends that have 
nothing to do with religion, morality, or civilization—which fight 
simply for the maintenance of the clerical institution—the object in 
which Jesuitism began and ends. 

To keep up the Clerical Institution with all its privileges, property, 
immunities, and monopolies, is the sole aim of this Jesuitism—in 
defence of which cause falsehood becomes truth, crime becomes 
godliness, and bloodshed and anarchy become the spirit of Jesus. In 
pursuit of this object—to use its own jargon, this truly Satanic 
object—we see this Jesuitism conspiring in France with the vilest 
military ruffians, hounding on an infamous persecution of the Jews, 
hiring the dregs of journalism, insulting and defaming all men of 
honesty and honour, leaguing with murderers, forgers, perjurers, and 
traitors, and organising a revolution of army adventurers. In Spain © 
this Jesuitism is planning civil war, in Italy it is planning anarchy, 
and in Austria it is instigating a war of races. Everywhere in 
Europe it is doing its best to drag down the Catholic nations to an 
abyss of confusion and strife, in the pious hope that in the me/ée the 
‘‘Tnstitution ’? may recover some of its lost privilege and ascendency. 
Truly, it is a spectacle to make every decent Catholic tingle with 
shame, if evil done to the honour and glory of God were ever regarded 
in any theology, as ground for shame in a human sense. 

And it is to this headquarters of sedition, privy conspiracy, and 
rebellion, that foolish women and hysterical curates think the Pro- 
testant public can be induced to go for the blessings of incense, holy 
water, and auricular confession. It is no affair of ours if masses of 
Churchmen are setting towards Rome. It is perfectly natural, and, 
I think, inevitable, and if it be done honestly, openly, without in- 


trigue and fraud, I, for one, can see no harm init. That it should be 
done by double-dealing and secret conspiracy, is very great harm, for 
it debases the moral currency of the religious world. In any case, its 
causes are plain enough. ‘The reaction from a shallow scientific 

materialism, and from an arid, self-contented Agnosticism, has driven 
many feeble souls to seek consolation in a vague religious sentiment, 
or in an external dogma which by visible rites and official authority 
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may save them from the effort of any personal religion. The rapid 
growth of Biblical criticism has knocked the bottom out of the old 
Protestant faith in Scriptural religion. And the melting away of 
solid belief in Heaven and Hell, Damnation and Atonement, has 
inclined the weaker brethren to turn towards artistic ceremonies and 
the absolutism of the Church as efficient means of Grace. 

It is curious that rational men can think that they are saving their 
souls by eating a bit of bread whilst fasting, or by hearing some 
words uttered by a priest who professes to trace his spiritual descent 
from the Fisherman of Galilee. It is a sign of the general decay of 
Theology, or rather a reversion to primitive Fetichism as it is seen 
on the Congo, in Thibet, or Fiji. Rome in fact is making way because 
the Bible and Salvation by Faith are so widely discredited; and men 
turn towards something artistic, imposing, external, and material. 
That is a natural process in the decay of Theology. The fact that 
concerns outsiders and politicians is this: that the Romeward tendency 
exists chiefly amongst the richer, more cultured, urban classes, to 
whom modern thought and love of art have penetrated. And these 
form a minority. The labouring masses, the unrefined and country 
folk, who are still a majority, hold by the old-fashioned Reform where 
they are Christian at all. ‘The Romanisers are in hot earnest, and are 
increasing. It is difficult to see how the same official Church can long 
hold both. And to Disestablishment it must ultimately tend. 

Of the two famous statesmen who have passed away in Germany 
and in England I need say little, inasmuch as both have been judged 
in the two admirable papers by the Editor of the Positivist Review in 
the June and September numbers. Of Mr. Gladstone Professor 
Beesly wrote: ‘‘ taking his life as a whole, there can be no doubt that 
its most distinctive characteristic was an habitual recognition of the 
statesman’s duty to act in accordance with Right.” And, after fairly 
facing many qualifications and drawbacks, Mr. Beesly adds, that 
European countries ‘‘recognise that upon the whole he tried to 
promote justice, liberty, peace, and all that tends to bring nations 
together in harmonious co-operation.” 

Far different is his estimate of Prince Bismarck, whose transcendant 
abilities and native power he abundantly admits. Here, as he says 
his life must be judged on principles of morality. ‘A policy more 
detestable has never been seen. All European progress was to be 
stopped, universal militarism was to be revived, the hope of a growing 
cordiality between nations was to be indefinitely adjourned, an 
enormous burden of taxation and indebtedness was to be imposed all 
round ; and all this that the military preponderance of Germany might’ 
be maintained.” That policy has conquered, as the Tsar’s wail admits 
We are all in the same race. And the motto of the last quarter of 
the 19th century seems to be universal “ Bismarkism.” 

Of internal politics, Home affairs, I need say nothing, for there is 
nothing to say. Home affairs have come to an end. We find. as the 
German people have found, as the American people are finding that 
imperial expansion means domestic stagnation; it swallows up the 
energies of liberalism, and barters progress for glory. I suppose that 
at no time since the Ministry of the Duke of Wellington, some seventy 
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years ago, has the Liberal Party been so utterly demoralised and 
helpless. It is now a disbanded rabble, without leader, or discipline, 
or flag. Here we know no party interests; and this is no concern of 
ours, speaking as a body. But it requires little foresight to perceive 
that no manufacture of programmes or of leaders, no caucuses and no 
tactics, can ever put an efficient party in the field again, until it has 
made up its mind on the dominant, all-absorbing question of our time 
—Inmperial Expansion. This is a thing about which you cannot play 
“fast and loose ”—half of your person clad in Radical-buff and the 
other half in Jingo-scarlet. Before long the People will again begin 
to ask—‘‘ Where do we come in—what are we going to get out of 
Uganda, Wei-hai-wei, and the Congo?” Now recent events have 
shown that the true representatives of the working masses assembled 
in conference are already sick of Imperial Expansion. There, if any- 
where, lies the nucleus of a real Progressive Revival. 

If the workmen want an object lesson in this, let them reflect on a 
recent incident which concerns them deeply. By a judgment of the 
Court of Appeal, it has been decided that Picketing, even in a form 
perfectly free from molestation or menace, is unlawful and criminal. 
For more than twenty years this has always been regarded as lawful 
under the famous ‘Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1875,” the 
result of such long and obstinate agitation, an Act treated as the 
settlement of the Labour disputes, and the crowning triumph of the 
Trade Union movement. I am not about to dispute or criticise the 
judgment of that learned Court, which it is said, will be carried to 
the House of Lords. But I will say this. That judgment knocks the 
bottom out of the old practice of strikes as they have been carrried 
out with success for more than a generation. It is in any case the 
most damaging blow which Trade Unionism has received since the 
famous Acis of the early seventies. Now my point is this. If the 
PRicketing judgment stands, there is not the remotest prospect now 
that Parliament would give any relief, or in any way assist the Trades 
Unions by amending Acts. Many things have happened since the 
votes of organised Labour were contended for by balanced parties. 
And Labour questions, Home Rule, Local Taxation, Provision for 
Old Age, are things, we are told, which no longer concern any 
practical man. Glory is what the practical man wants. 

We have turned our view essentially to imperial problems on this 
day that opens another year, because imperial problems are the all 
important and crucial questions of our time. We are not calling for 
any “‘ Little England,” but for a “ Great England” ; and by that we 
mean all that concerns the true progress, the real welfare, the honour- 
able name of our Fatherland. We are the real patriots: we whose 
hopes and fears are turned towards the easing those burdens, suffer- 
ings, and shame that weigh down the masses of our people at home, 
towards making an United Kingdom more truly worthy of that name, 
with less bitterness between classes and races within it, and a higher 
civilisation all round. Above all, we ask, before more millions of 
square miles of tropical wilderness are added to our burden, that we 
see our way better to deal with that truly appalling problem of our 
Empire, the rapidly increasing population of India, hurrying down- 
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wards towards deeper destitution and even vaster famines than we 
yet have known. ‘These are the thoughts and cares of true patriots 
who do not find them solved by the bubble speculations of Empire- 
builders, and catch-penny ballads, imported from some half-breed’s 
canteen in the Tropics. 

Empire-builders! Let us say rather Empire-gamblers, the modern 
John Laws, with new South-sea Bubbles, Bankrupt Panama Canals, 
Tonquins, Rhodesias, Congo States, and Railways of 5,000 miles 
across the deserts of Africa and Asia. If business men see money in 
these projects, in these canals, railways, and colonies, let them carry 
off themselves and their capital, as adventurers go to Klondike, and 
Buluwayo. True patriotism protests against risking the peace and 
existence of our country by diverting its public policy to bolster up 
these advertising syndicates. 

And cool-headed Englishman who object to seeing our country 
dragged into every new “boom,” are denounced as “‘ Little-Eng- 
landers’? in the slang of the day. The cry of ‘‘ Little-Englander” 
is become a mere trick of party abuse, just as in Paris and Vienna 
the cry of ‘‘Jew”’ is flung at all who protest against forgery and false- 
witness. Every few years we are told great tracts larger than British 
India are added to the Empire. No responsible Statesman is now 
calling on us to abandon them. The Empire, we are told, now has 
an area about 12 times larger than that of the whole of China, and 
more than 100 times larger than Great Britain. And the cant of the 
day pretends that unless these eleven millions of square miles are 
indefinitely and enormously increased year by year,we shall sink into 
‘“‘Little England,” and all the virtue will go out of us. No doubt 
Falstaff complained that they wanted to make him a skeleton, when 
he was told to leave off gormandising and live cleanly. Never was 
any party cry more childish, more impudent, than this ery of “ Little 
England.” It is more absurd than that of Drumont and Rochefort, 
when they nickname everyone who differs from them “Jew” or 
‘‘German.”’ If British Commerce is in danger in Asia or in Africa, 
it is not because our Foreign Office is too easy, or our ships too few ; 
but because too many British traders there are illtrained, ignorant, 
arrogant, careless, and not masters of their own business. 

Remember this great question is at bottom, not a question of trade 
—but of morality and religion. But though it go down to the roots 
of morality and religion, it must be fought out on practical and 
political lines. Here we make no pretence to possess any higher law 
than that of human duty and well-being, and we know no object more 
divine than peace, good-will and fellowship amongst men. We have 
nothing to promise of any other world, if any world there be where 
morality is not accounted unctuous. Our sole task is to try and make 
this world a little better; and the best way to do so is to make our 
politics more moral, and our national ideals more religious. It is 
as die ea as it is to men, when they cast the moral laws 
to the winds, proclaim Might to be Right, and pu 
_ of the Poet’s Evil One, Gail — as ae esa ran seni 
‘* Evil be thou my Good; by thee at least 

Divided Empire with Heav’ns King I hold.” 
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Sryvcz the Church of England claims to be a national Church, 
established by law and regulated by Act of Parliament, endowed 
with political privileges and vast national possessions, its condition 
and future concern Positivists as well as all other citizens; and we 
have every right to take part in the political agitation which it has 
chosen to create. Again, as having very deep interest in the 
restoration of religion and spiritual union, with no prejudice against 
any sincere religious movement, Positivists are especially able to take 
a thorough and impartial view of this very interesting crisis in the 
Christian world. They have much sympathy with both those 
permanent religious sentiments which are now face to face, struggling 
for mastery—the desire to make congregational worship both 
beautiful and imposing—the resolve to maintain personal devotion in 
moral purity, truth, and manliness. 

If this religious crisis were now passing in the Catholic Church, in 
the Jewish synagogues, in any of the Protestant communions, it 
would not concern Positivists to intervene, nor would they feel any 
interest in so doing. But the position of the Church of England is 
quite different. Its boast and glory is to represent the nation and to 
be bound up with a complex set of political functions, institutions, 
and privileges. A lay Prime Minister, who may be a Jew or an_ 
Atheist, appoints the prelates; he could carry measures completely 
re-fashioning the system of worship, discipline, or doctrine. Any 
such measures would be enacted by the votes of Catholics, Non- 
conformists, Jews, and Agnostics, who might be a large majority in 
Parliament. Any lay parishioner of exemplary life and conduct, 
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who has been baptised, and has duly performed all legal obligations 
in his parish, can enforce his rights to the ministrations of the 
national church, whatever his personal opinions; and, though he 
publicly deny everyone of the 39 Articles, his parish priest cannot 
examine or punish him, nor can he deny him the offices or exclude 
him from his place in church. All this is the pride of the Church as 
a body, the sole justification for its political prerogatives, and the 
ground of its claim to be comprehensive, tolerant, and truly Catholic. 
Individual Churchmen deeply resent this slavery; and some 
priests are foolish enough to think it possible to retain establishment, 
endowments, and prerogatives, and yet have that absolute freedom 
from all State or lay control which the Catholic priesthood naturally 
enjoys. That of course is absurd. They cannot have it both ways: — 
Establishment with all its wealth and seats of the mighty, its prestige 
and its political powers; and yet an Establishment sublimely defiant 
of the State or of any lay control. Every Christian communion in | 
these islands—except one—is free. The Church of England has sold 
its freedom for wealth and power. It can recover its freedom and 
become a spiritual body again. But it cannot go forth to begin a 
higher life until it has left behind the magnificent temples, estates, 
and monuments which the Tudors tore away from the Catholic 
Church, and until it has disgorged all the lordly and splendid 
prerogatives it has appropriated in its days of Hrastian subserviency, 
as the parasite of the ruling class and the agent of class oppression. 
Nor can it be said that English Positivists are Pagans and 
Gentiles, without sympathy or understanding in the problems of 
Anglican Churchmen. The Church of Humanity in’ England is indeed 
one of the off-shoots and free communions which the expansive and 
elastic spirit of Anglicanism has nurtured and bred. The Positivist 
movement in England was founded by an Anglican priest and has 
been developed by his pupils and friends from Anglican colleges, 
schools, and Church institutions. Some of the most active writers 
and lecturers in the Service of Man were bred up in rectories and 
high-church homes and were trained for the Christian ministry. 
Many of us have been devout Churchmen until manhood, honest 
communicants, and sincere believers; and many of us still share in 
Christian worship from time to time without repugnance or contempt, 
and are closely connected with earnest churchmen, both clerical and 
lay. The sympathy with Catholic rituals and sacerdotalism which 
ignorant Agnostics impute to Positivists is a remnant of our early 
religious training, so far as any such sympathy exists at all. As men 
who from childhood have been deeply imbued with traditions and 
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sentiments of the Church, yet who in mature life gradually evolved a 

religious hope which even the Church Catholic is not broad enough 
to satisfy, Positivists are peculiarly apt to view the Anglican problem 
with sympathetic and impartial eyes. 

What is commonly called Ritualism is a very small matter; and it 
-ought not to cause any serious problem in the Church. If that were all, 
the demand of the Bishops and sensible churchmen to give them time 
to restore discipline and to leave the question to paternal counsel and 
episcopal tact, would be eminently wise and practical. It would 
serve to restore order as it has so often served before. The Church of 
England is a big thing in any case, and quiet men of the world 
naturally decline to pull it to pieces for a squabble about trivial 
matters of form—such as incense, candles, asperging, vestments, and 
genuflexions. Sour Puritans may be scandalised, but that is because 
their ideas of religion are narrow and hide-bound. Those who look 
for a Human Religion are only too glad to see Christians seeking a 
more beautiful and historic form of cult, and reviving some of the 
venerable rites of artistic Polytheism and of Eastern mysticism. 
“There is nothing Christian about incense, holy water, processions of 
priests, prostrations, turning to the Eastern Sun, anointing, purifica- 
tion, and sacramental oblations and libations. All these things were 
borrowed by Catholics from Polytheistic and Theocratic rituals. And 
Positivists can only rejoice to see these immemorial habits of human 
religion borrowed again from Catholics by Anglican priests and 
-churchmen. 

But the revival of antique and graceful rites, which have never 
been quite extinct in the English Church, is not all. There is a far 
broader problem—one which fifty years ago shook the Church to its 
foundations, but which is to-day a far deeper and more organised 
movement. That is the intense craving of an influential body of 
Anglicans, lay as well as clerical, for reunion with the Catholic 
‘Church. That deep longing to ‘‘ go home,” as so many devout men 
-and women call it, has never been quite suppressed in the English 
‘Church ; and in an age of intellectual and sentimental reaction like 
the present it is stronger and wider than it has ever been, perhaps 
since the time of Laud. What was a sporadic sentiment in the days 
-of Newman and Manning is now an organised and reasoned move- 
ment. It is perhaps difficult to estimate its strength in the way of 
numbers. It must count its priests by four figures and its laymen by 
five figures, to say the least. But figures go for little in such things. 
Spiritual things are ruled by influence, and by commanding natures. 
And if there were but a score of such in the movement, it ought 
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to bring sleepless nights to the Bishops and to the Ministers who- 
make and control the Bishops. 

Of course, Positivists will not be disturbed if a wholesale ‘‘ con- - 
version” to Rome take place in the Anglican Church. We look on it 
not only as natural, but as inevitable. We have long been accustomed 
to treat the Church Catholic as the only essential form of Christianity, . 
and Protestantism as an illogical and temporary make-shift. But 
collective reunion with Rome, as recent events have proved, is not at 
all a simple matter. Men and women, priests and laymen, may “ go 
over” separately in any numbers. But when it comes to any kind of 
amalgamation of corporate bodies, the trouble begins. Rome will 
not yield an inch—of course not. It would not be Rome if it did. As 
to orders, discipline, dogma, ritual—it is absolute submission to- 
Peter, or nothing. This is very grievous even to the most Catholic- 
minded Anglican priest. Laymen, of romantic loyalty to our gracious 
Queen, feel the old Protestant qualm about the Pope of Rome in. 
these realms. Lord Halifax and his lay friends and many young 
curates may desire reunion, But there is one cruel difficulty still. 
The great majority of Anglican priests have wives, or hope to have 
wives. In joining the Catholic Church they give up their orders and 
all hope of a priestly career. They sink into the lay crowd. For 
them it is written over the portal of Rome—Lasciate ogni speranza, vot, - 
ch’ entrate. They long to be Catholic; but can they renounce the- 
priesthood to which their whole lives are dedicated ? 

There is also another dilemma. We hear a great deal about. 
‘lawlessness in the Church,”’ and we shall hear much more. Now 
this ‘‘lawlessness”” is not a mere Romanising tendency. It is an: 
ingrained temper of anarchy, self-will, and self-conceit which the 
chaotic state of the establishment in the last fifty years has bred in 
the priesthood. For sheer, obstinate, arrogant individualism it would. 
be difficult to match a high ritualist, at least within any ministerial. 
function. For all their passionate ritualism, these men are person-- 
ally as stiff-necked and as opiniated as a Free-Kirk elder. There are 
dozens of distinct ‘‘ Unions” and ‘‘ Associations,” scattering the seeds- 
of disunion: all differing from each other on matters great and small;. 
and each bent on going its own way to the end. The temper, traces 
and instincts of the true Catholic priesthood differ from those of is 
‘‘revolting parsons,” as completely as the discipline of a Prussian. 
guardsman differs from that of a British volunteer. Lawlessness 
loose discipline, and individualism, are bred in the law and tradiinies 
of Anglicanism. The Romanisers all want to go to Rome by different 
routes, and personally to conduct their group of travellers when they, 
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-get there. If the whole body of the Anglican clergy were suddenly 
to be reconciled to the Pope, it may be doubted if even the enormous 
forces at the disposal of Peter could drill them into the true temper of 
Catholic submission. Heresies, revolts and scandals would make 
uneasy the head that wears the Triple Crown. 

_ After all, the real point is a much more definite and serious one. 
It is this—the sacerdotal claim: first, to perform the miracle of the 

“Mass,” 7.¢., to turn bread and wine into God, and secondly, to 

- absolve the sinner from God’s wrath by Confession and Absolution as 

“part of compulsory discipline and ordinary communion. It is true 
that these rites are understood by Churchmen and even amongst 
Ritualists, with immensely varying shades of meaning: from that 
which is a gross objective miracle to that which is a mere subjective 
sentiment—from the horrible bullying of weak girls down to the 

- occasional outpouring of a burdened soul. It is quite true also that 

the official language of the Establishment, with that spirit of shuffling 

in which it was begotten and bred, does admit of being strained from 

- one extreme to the other. But in the medley of double-entendre 

which composes the Anglican code, there is one thing certain which is 

this. The English Church broke off from the Church Catholic because 
it denied that a priest could or should objectively turn a bit of bread 
into Christ, or force penitents to have their sins personally wiped out 
in habitual secret confession. Now, a very determined and influential 

‘body of Anglican priests are resolved to introduce both these practices 

in their most material and imperious form. It signifies little that at 

present they are not numerous. Those whom they influence, and 
those who approve the rites and practices whereby the central aims of 

- sacerdotalism are disguised, are very numerous. The extreme 

Romanisers. are secret, uncandid, and unscrupulous. And all the 

devices of incense, asperges, antiphones, copes, reservation for the sick, 

--and weak consciences, are merely the trappings and excuses of the 

great sacerdotal miracle, or of the coveted sacerdotal power to give 

the sinner a free conscience and light heart. 
There lies the gravity of the crisis. In the days of Newman some 

- earnest Churchmen sought rest for their troubled intellects in Rome. 

Now an organised but secret body of Anglican priests are bent on 

‘taking over to Rome whole sections of their Church, and at least large 

. congregations en bloc. Short of this, they are bent on practising 

within the Church those sacerdotal acts of a supernatural commission 

- which the Reformed Church was founded to stop. Will this succeed? 

At present these extreme men are a small minority; but they are 

resolute and know their own minds. Few as they are, they have 
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around them a large body of Ritualists, clerical and lay, who are not 
at all prepared to go to the end, but who fervently cling to, the trivial 
externals wherein the miracles are draped. These mere “ Ritualists,” 
who are possibly within the ambiguities of Church law, may number 
a third or a quarter of the congregations of the larger towns. They 
would bitterly resent being deprived of ‘their incense, candles, holy 
water, vestments, and processions, and would rise against bishops, 
judges, or legislators who tried to put them down. 

On the other hand, they are still a minority of the nation, exclusively 
drawn from the richer classes of the towns. To sanction within the - 
Established Church the real objective miracles and confessional, with 
the priest’s power of personal absolution as an habitual rite, would be 
to effect a greater revolution than anything that has been done since the 
time of Elizabeth. It may come; but at present the mass of the electorate - 
would refuse by ten to one to admit it into the Establishment. But 
the ritualist movement is now so strong, with leaders so immeasurably 
superior both in character and brains to any of the old Evangelicals, 
the tidal wave to Catholicism runs now so broad and deep, that it 
looks like a hopeless task for the Bishops to stem, with bland 
episcopal counsels, the tendency they have so long trifled with, 
minimised, and even encouraged. And yet if they do not, if there be - 
more rebellion, more scandals, more open Romanism in the Church, 
the British public—which is still Protestant in the mass—will knock 
aloud at the doors of the House of Lords and of Commons; and will insist 
that these Popish practices and priestly usurpations shall no longer 
be carried out by the wealth and prerogatives of a Parliamentary 
Church. FREeDERIO Harrison. 


JINGOES AND IMPERIALISTS. 


Tue importance of Mr. Morley’s speech at Brechin has been shown 
by the fact that all speakers and journalists of the Liberal party have 
been engaged ever since in protesting that their principles are 
undistinguishable from his. They Jingoes? Heaven forbid. They 
only wish to make other nations respect our just rights. Surely we - 
are all agreed about that. Imperialists indeed they are; but only 
in a rational way. They do not aim at annexing the whole planet. 
That is ‘Imperialism run mad.” They are heart and soul with 
Mr. Morley in resisting that. They would never remove their - 
neighbour's landmark, except where it can be done with safety and to 
the manifest advantage of England. Mr. Morley could not have - 
meant to condemn sober expansion of that kind. 
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Nothing is gained in controversy, in the long run, by confounding 
things that have any real difference. “Jingo” and “Imperialist” 
are not, as I understand them, convertible terms. They represent 
two attitudes which are often found together but not necessarily ; 
the latter being, in my opinion, the more reprehensible and dangerous 
of the two. 

The Jingo I understand to be the bellicose person who would by 
preference settle every dispute with other nations by the sword. 
Sometimes it is France, sometimes Russia, sometimes Germany, that 
he is longing to be at. Of course he would trample on a second-rate 
state or on backward races without deigning even to argue with 
them. But, to do him justice, he is ready to beard the strong. He 
could not conceal his dissatisfaction because Marchand was not 
‘‘bundled out” of Fashoda. He advocates the conscription. He 
decorates the Nelson Column. He says there must be wars from time 
to time to keep up the martial spirit of the nation. He devours the 
many books now published about British victories from Crecy to 
Omdurman. He delights in the most truculent swaggerings of Mr. 
Kipling and Mr. Healey, and would have them learnt by heart in 
board-schools. Some Jingoes are genuine Henry Gows. “More 
belong to the breed of Oliver Proudfute. They would be more 
dangerous if their disease were more catching. Luckily the vast 
majority of Englishmen are immune, being saturated with the 
antidote of industrialism. 

The Jingo is always an Fnperialists but the Imperialist is not 
always, or in the majority of cases, a Jingo. His policy, indeed, is a 
_ constant danger to peace; but fiphting for fighting’s sake is no part of 
his creed. He will keep out of European quarrels if he can, even at 
some expense to the national honour. Some Imperialists are ‘simple 
megalomaniacs, rejoicing in every fresh acquisition of territory, how- 
ever extravagant the cost or invisible the profit. They would lift 
anything that is not too hot or too heavy. Others have an eye to 
profit, either seeing their way to direct gain for themselves, or deluded 
by the often refuted maxim that trade follows the flag. Others again 
are possessed by a vague and ill-reasoned conviction that our colonies 
and dependencies add to our military strength and security. The 
Imperialist is really far more dangerous than the mere Jingo, hecause 
his policy is not in obvious antagonism to the industrial spirit, but is 
represented as favourable to and even necessary for the development 
of industry, and therefore enlists very wide support. Moreover, most 
men being so constituted that they are uncomfortable in wrong doing 
unless they can make themselves: believe that they have some moral 
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justification for it, the demand for such justification has pro- 
duced a copious supply of anodynes for uneasy consciences 
in the writings of such men as Sir John Seeley and Mr. 
‘Benjamin Kidd. The Spectator argues every week that ‘‘no 
Asiatic untaught by a European believes a reasonable creed” ; that 
Africans ‘live on more like evil children or animals with human form 
than like men with intellects and souls”; and that therefore it is not 
only the right but the clear duty of the English-speaking race to 
subjugate them; “only we must perform it in the right spirit, seeking 
no profit beyond fair pay for honest work.” With this certificate of 
legitimacy Englishmen can overrun the Soudan, and Americans the 
Philippine islands without a qualm. According to the Spectator the 
Filipinos are “Abels”; but the ‘‘Cains” are not, as a plain man 
would suppose, General Otis and Admiral Dewey, but that ‘third of 
America, perhaps the best third, certainly the most cultivated’? which 
protests against the conquest of a people who had never done anything 
to offend the United States. 

The answer to these audacious sophisms is twofold. First, it is an 
ignorant and shallow conception of civilisation to suppose that the 
religion, morality, and manners prevailing in one part of the world 
are also suitable to another which is subject to very different 
conditions, 

Continuo has leges aeternaque foedera certis 
Imposuit natura locis. 

The expansionist’s pretensions to civilise, arise from his ignorance 
of the causes which have shaped his own particular form of 
civilisation. He has not learnt the lesson taught by all history that 
the more different one people is from another, the less fit it is to take 
that other people under its charge. Why was the mission of Rome so 
successful in Europe? Because, to say nothing of outward environ- 
ment, the social differences between the Romans on the one hand and 
Gauls, Spaniards, Britons, and Germans on the other were superficial 
and transitory in comparison with those which separate Englishmen 
from Asiatics and Africans. The Spectator recognises but one norm 
of civilisation—that which prevails in England in the year 1899. By 
“‘reasonable creed’? it means that creed which has for its central 
doctrine that Jesus had no male parent. This the Confucian cannot 
be got to believe, and I doubt if it would do him any good to believe 
it. He is pacific and industrious and has deplorably old-fashioned 
views about the observance of the fifth commandment. If he can be 
broken of these ingrained habits by a free application of Maxims and 
. Lee-Metfords, will he be a much better man than he is? If he is taken 
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‘from his fields and gardens and put to work in mines and factories 
for the profit of British shareholders, will he be a happier man? We 
have some things to teach him no doubt; but he can and will 
learn them without compulsion by British admirals, generals, and 
-administrators, however altruistic may be their motives for sub- 
jugating him. F 

The second answer to the Spectator is that, as a matter of fact, 
these conquests never are undertaken in an altruistic spirit, but 
invariably from those motives which I attributed above to the 
Imperialist. If they were undertaken as a ‘burden,’ and were 
expected to furnish ‘‘no profit beyend fair pay for honest work,” 
they would never be attempted. As a matter of fact they are always 
accompanied by oppression which is often of a cruel, rapacious, and 
‘demoralising kind. Read any half-dozen books about South Africa, 
I care not from what point of view they are written, and you can 
come to no other conclusion than that conquest has meant to Mashona 
and Matabele nothing but grinding tyranny, misery and degradation. 
The Spectator knows this perfectly well and does not really believe 
that it will ever be otherwise. What name then shall we give to the 
attempt to drug the consciences of the more scrupulous Englishmen 
while the less scrupulous are flying upon the spoil? 

If anti-expansionists want a clear statement of principles, let me 
recommend them the following one drawn up by Mr. Malcolm Quinn, 
of Newcastle :— 

I.—True Patriotism consists in maintaining the liberty and promoting 
the progress of our own country, in subordination to the general welfare of 
mankind, and in developing its friendly and harmonious relations with all 
the other peoples of the world. 

II.—The security of every nation is to be preserved rather by the resolute 
avoidance of an aggressive and irritating policy abroad than by an increase 
of provocative and burdensome armaments. 

III.—No nation is warranted in interfering with the freedom, domestic 
policy, or possessions of other nations, either for the spread of its religious 
opinions, for scientific exploration, for the accomplishment of political or 
supposed philanthropic purposes, or for the extension of its trade. 


IV.—AII who go to foreign countries, therefore—either as missionaries, 
scientific explorers, traders, or settlers—ought, for the time being, to be 
considered as subject to the laws of those countries (whether European or 
non-European, whether civilised or non-civilised), and as not entitled to 
the military support of their own Government. 

V.—Those who lend money to foreign Governments ought to do so at 
their own risk. 

VI.—AIl attempts at the extension of empire are to be condemned, as 
tending to prolong militarism, to imperil the peace of the world, and to 
retard the industrial, political, and moral progress of mankind; and in the 
case of existing empires it should be an object of policy to gradually and 
prudently grant complete self-government and independence to the various 
. nationalities and colonies included in, or held in subjection to them, witha 
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view to their free and voluntary co-operation on a basis of common interests- 
and opinions. ; : , 

VII.—The foregoing principles afford a basis for a systematic policy, 
which may now be safely and advantageously adopted by all countries, 
which it is especially incumbent on the Governments of the most civilised 
and powerful State to pursue, both in their relations with one another and 
in their dealing with backward peoples, and the acceptance of which for 
themselves would alone justify them in endeavouring to prevent the 
disturbance of international order by others. 


This is a programme which I think will effectively exclude all 
Jingoes and Imperialists. EpirTor. 


THE POSITIVIST MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 


[Transtatep By Pauxt Descovuns. | 


A year ago I published in the well-knuwn Revue Internationale de 
Sociologie an article in which I proved that for the last half century 
Italy had been behind the nations of the West in economic and 
political constitution. 

This statement would, however, be both exaggerated and unjust 
if it were taken to refer to the intellectual movement. If it be true 
that education is not widely diffused, yet Italy certainly occupies an 
honourable position by the number of her intelligent sons, especially 
if we remember that she has only been a nation for the last thirty 
years, and that before that time she was too much occupied in political, 
social and economical questions to be able to devote herself to science- 
and philosophy. 

Though I shall treat more fully at some other time the history 
of the spread of Positivism in Italy, I propose now to give a slight. 
and fragmentory sketch of that movement. 

Positivism did not simply begin with Comte, but he was only the- 
last link in the chain begun by Galileo, Descartes, and Bacon. 

Italy is really the classic land of Positivism, and all its great men 
have been animated by its spirit; and when the time comes to write 
the history of philosophy in Italy, it will be seen what glorious pages 
have been written by Italians. Bruno, Telesio, Campanella, Vanini, 
Machiavelli, Galileo, Vico, Genovesi, Beccaria, Verri, Pagano, Filan- 
gieri, Gioja, Romagnosi, Fenari, Cattaneo, are all celebrated men, and 
are all glorious names in the history of modern philosophical thought. 

But though I shall not speak of these illustrious writers, yet I will 
say a few words of contemporary writers. Pasquale Villari may be- 
said to have been the first to unfurl in Italy the banner of Positivism, 
explaining and illustrating its fundamental rules. Around him 
gathered many illustrious and valiant defenders of the cause. The 
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most celebrated of these writers is Robert Ardigo, who is really a man 
of great genius and one who applies the principles of Positivism to 
all the facts of life. He began by showing the value of the positive 
method in psychology, and by propounding an original theory of the 
formation of the universe. Then he wrote a work in two volumes 
explaining in a masterly way the general laws which govern and 
regulate the origin and development of society. He has also treated 
in a series of essays many of, the most important ontological and 
pedagogical questions. In addition to all these gigantic labours he 
has trained many disciples and has formed a real school of philosophy. 
His disciples have worked in many ways—for instance, A. Loria has- 
written on Political Economy; H. Ferri on Criminal Sociology; J. 
Tano on Physiology; L. Mortara on Law; and others have written 
on Philosophical subjects as Tarozzi, Dandolo, Marchesini, Gazzani, etc. 

I may also mention with R. Ardigo the name of A. Angiulli, who 
was a Positivist, and whose early death was a great loss to philosophy. . 
His work, ‘‘ Philosophy and the School,” is very interesting, and 
discusses many important philosophical questions. 

Another worker in the propaganda of the Positivist philosophy in 
Italy is R. Schiattarella. Thoroughly imbued with the Positivist 
theories of Comte he has applied its principles to the physical sciences, 
and in a masterly way he has shown how it modifies the teachings of 
anthropology, physiology, geology, philology, paleontology, etc. 

The names of Morselli, Sergi, and Vignoli must also be mentioned 
as men who have shown that they have been influenced by 
Positivism. 

Morselli has largely aided in the diffusion of Positivist principles 
throughout Italy by the publication of his ‘‘Review of Scientific 
Philosophy”’ (1881-92) and has written several vigorous works, among 
which may be mentioned those on suicide, on mental diseases, on 
psychology and on anthropology, the last work being one which 
is a credit te Italian science. 

Sergi has written a large number of works on anthropology, on 
sociology, on pedagogy, on ethnology, on art criticism. His two 
works on the origin and meaning of psychical phenomena, and on 
“Africa,” are often quoted, and will form a landmark in the history of | 
thought. 

Vignoli has written two interesting works, one on comparative 
psychology and one on historical psychology. In addition to theses 
he wrote two series of essays of great interest, treating as they do of 
subjects of great and enduring interest. 

To these names we must add that of Lombroso, who is really the 
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founder of criminal anthropology, and whose mind like a volcano has 
-thrown much light on the controverted problems of psychology and of 
-sociology. 

We may say that these men to whom I have referred are indeed, 
-as Hegel remarks, real heroes of thought. 

Not only are they working in their own individual sciences, but 
they are all trying to bring the principles of these sciences under a 
common philosophy. I hope that I have shown that Italy has not 
been idle in the past in working for the Positivist Philosophy, and if 
she has only been a nation for thirty years, may we not look forward 
‘with confidence to her achieving greater deeds in the future ? 


Dr. ALESSANDRO GROPPALI. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN INDIA. 


‘Tue British Empire in India maintains a strict neutrality amid the 
various religions of the country; it supports, indeed, a Church 
-establishment at the expense of the impoverished people, but it does 
nothing to promote conformity, nor does it discourage the prosperity 
of other systems. Nevertheless, contact with Western thought—an 
inevitable result of the English occupation—is profoundly affecting 
the religious life of India, and opening up many interesting questions 
‘to the student of social evolution. Some light is thrown on these by 
a very able paper which has appeared lately in the Fortnightly 
Review. It is signed ‘‘Vamadeo Shastri,’ the pseudonym of a 
‘sympathetic Anglo-Indian. The occasion may serve for a considera- 
tion of the situation from a somewhat different point of view. 

It is now becoming a custom to compare the empire of Rome over 
the ancient world with that of England in India; but, in spite of some 
obvious superficial resemblances, the comparison in the end always 
breaks down. ‘‘ Vamadeo Shastri” has been struck by a similarity 
not only between Roman and English indifference to the religion of 
the conquered, but between the religious state of the Roman world at 
the advent of Christianity and that of India now. He sees the same 
superstitious polytheism in the masses, the same theosophies and 
metaphysical subtleties in those who would refine on the popular 
belief, and the same materialism in those who stand outside it 

‘altogether. But here the comparison ends, for he nowhere finds the 


signs of a new religion destined to bring peace and harmony by its 


universal acceptance. Certainly he sees no inclination to accept 


“Christianity ; nor will he allow for a moment that the principle 
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of unity can be found in Western science, which is heartily despised. 
He believes that the spirit of free enquiry and the desire to pierce beyond 
the limits of sense or creed will preclude the Indians from being 
satisfied with either. Yet the advantages which Christianity offered, 
to the West are clearly recognised. It may, perhaps, be shown that 
Positivism offers the same advantages to India, and in a form far- 
more consistent with the previous course of Indian thought. 

_ Inthe West the metaphysical spirit has always been transitional. 
As it appeared in Alexandria during the later ages of Greek thought, 
it was occupied in bridging over the gulf that separated polytheism. 
and monotheism, and was concerned especially with the problem of the 
divine nature and the human soul which that transition inevitably sug- 
gested. In its second appearance, in modern times, it found its field 
in the transition from theological to scientific ways of thought, and 
dealt rather with pseudo-scientific entities and the God of Nature. 
Now it has been one of the characteristics of Indian civilisation that 
there the spirit of metaphysical enquiry, hostile alike to Christianity 
and science, has been permanent. Springing from polytheism, it has, 
of course, taken the first of its two forms; but it has produced no- 
transition to an organised and universal monotheism. In the words 
of ‘‘Vamadeo”: ‘‘ We are still wandering in the metaphysic wilder- 
ness, and .... Christianity, returning at last to Asia, after an 
interval of so many centuries, finds us still engaged on the same 
problems as those which occupied the schools of Antioch and Alexandria 
and the secret professors of the Jewish Kabbala.”’ ‘The same 
currents of ideas still circulate in India though their Western channels 
have been dry for ages.’”’ It is possible that this taste for endless. 
speculation, like the extraordinary extravagance of their numerical 
traditions, is due to the Aryans having become polytheists before they 
descended from the mountains into India. The transition from their 
primitive religion to polytheism thus took place under physical condi- 
tions unfayourable to the rise of an organised astrolatry, or worship of 
the heavenly bodies, and they thus escaped a phase of religious 
development so favourable to ideas of order and to the observation 
of nature. It is this tendency of the Indian mind, at once inquiring, 
rationalist, and yet unscientific, which makes its contact with Western 
science and philosophy so troublesome and so interesting. 

According to ‘‘Vamadeo Shastri”—who recognises the moral 
ineffectiveness of metaphysics and theosophy—the advantages brought 
by Christianity were these : (1) unity, ending the disputes of centuries 
but only completed by alliance with the State; (2) fixity, once for all 
limiting the range of human inquiry by its dogmas and creeds ; (8) a 
new ethical power ; and (4) a powerful and immediate sanction in the 
doctrine of a future life. Yet he does not believe that India is pre- 
pared to accept the religion which he thus praises, nor will ever accept 
it; for by dogmatically closing the discussion it provokes the assaults 
of rationalism, it balks the Indian love of free enquiry, and it 
threatens intellectual stagnation. On the other hand, the Indian is 
indifferent to science, and complains that the Indian youths instructed 
in the Western learning too often despise the ancient civilisation from 
which they have sprung. It may be so. Specialist science dealing 
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with more or less isolated problems may not inspire a great enthusiasm, 
nor do the material triumphs over nature—which we prize so much— 
appeal to the Eastern mind. But science, dealing with history and 
ethics, everywhere disclosing order, and teaching men to honour the 
religions of their ancestors, is not open to the same objections. Of 
the advantages which the writer attributes to Christianity, every 
one is offered by Positivism, while the disadvantages, if they are 
found at all, are found in far smaller measure. 

Positivism closes no discussion arbitrarily; it counts no enquiry a 
sin; it only puts forward a better method, less extravagant in its 
promises but more fertile in its results; and it gives by its conception 
of Humanity a new, a glorious, and an absorbing subject for the 
exercise of human reason. It imposes no unchangeable dogma, for its 
creed expands with the increase of our knowledge of man and the 
world. And if, on the other hand, evolution implies change, it is 
change in due order and sequence. Order, and not changeless stagna- 
tion, is the true basis of certitude and peace. On one point, indeed, 
the answer to the writer’s objections is not so complete. It must 
be admitted that Positivism makes men turn from that metaphysical 
reasoning which is still the delight of the Hindu. But what does 
‘“Vamadeo Shastri”? say on Buddhism ?—‘‘ We can now look for no 
help from a religion which intensifies the fundamental weakness of 
Hinduism, its incapacity to stop at any given point in the causal 
chain, or to be content with penultimate ideas, or to conceive any 
stage of being, earthly or heavenly, to be permanent.” 

If this be the fundamental weakness of Hinduism it is one that 
can only be cured by science. Positivism and Buddhism alone are 
logical and can alone satisfy the human intellect. The stopping point 
must either be at the beginning of the causal chain, or at that end 
which is never reached. Christianity and all systems that try to stop 
in the middle are hopelessly inconsistent. 

Turning now to the advantages offered by Christianity, the same 
are to be found in Positivism. According to ‘‘ Vamadeo Shastri,” 
Christianity only brought unity to the West when it had gained the 
support of the State, and, as we know, that unity had only a precarious 
existence for a few centuries. But we have long had unity of belief 
in astronomy ; we have nearly reached unity in biology. One by one 
as the sciences are constituted, their laws become the common 
possession of the human race, and this independently of the help or 
the neglect of the civil power. Fixity, too, is obtained not by 
arbitrary creeds, not by closing the canon of knowledge, but by the 
laws already discovered forming the sure foundation of those yet to be 
known. That foundation is ever growing and becoming firmer in its 
growth. Positivism counteracts wild divigations of thought, not by 
an arbitrary ban, but by opening new fields of interest, especially the 
past and the future of man. Nor need Positivism fear comparison with 
Christianity as to its moral power. Itis said of the Christian sages 
that ‘‘they held fast to the great vivifying principle, unknown to the 
ancient world, that theology is in the main a schemo for the moral 
redemption of mankind, an instrument of universal reformation.” 
That religion is such is the vivifying principle of Positivism, Further 
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-on we read: ‘‘ The loose indefinite notions of divinity are seen to be 
administratively useless; they need to be stamped upon the human 
imagination as tremendous and inevitable facts, as powerful motives 
for conduct.” But now in Kast and West alike all notions of divinity 
are becoming loose and indefinite and therefore morally useless, while 
there remain the tremendous and inevitable facts of the undying 
effects of our conduct on our fellow men and of the share we all may 
have in the building up of humanity. And this brings us to the last 
point, the comparison between the sanctions of the two religions, as 
to which our Brahmin says ‘‘ modern Positivism can hold out to its 
-votaries no futurity at all”; but this is very far from the truth. 
Positivism really gives us what has been sought by East and West. 
The personal annihilation which has always been the dream of the 
East it cannot deny, but the effects of each man’s life live on in the 
lives of others. As the Hindu believes that he will exist in other 
forms, determined by his action in his present life, so does the 
Positivist know that his conduct will affect the conduct and the 
happiness of those that come after him. This may be a less powerful 
motive than heaven or hell when they are thoroughly believed in; but 
these are now becoming vague and impotent even in the West. The 
sanction of Positivism is at least real and not to be shaken, for human 
progress but adds to its certainty and power. 8S. H. Swiyny. 


Peas hwa.GRPASeHS: 


‘Tue Howard Association (for prison reform in all countries), while 
applauding “the noble spirit of sympathy with the victims of Spanish 
tyranny in Cuba and the Philippines, which has lately been manifested 
by the great nation of the United States,’ expresses a hope that “a 
similarly humane feeling will as determinedly grapple with a still 
more extensive form of oppression in the Southern portions of the 


United States themselves.” In many of these States offenders, 
instead of being confined in prisons, are leased out to contractors, 
‘who then become absolute masters of such prisoners..... It is 


practically a revival of slavery and on a very extensive scale. In Florida, 
public sales of convicts (most of whom are negroes) occasionally take place, 
when they are sold by auction to the highest bidder, for various periods up 
to four years. Usually the sentences in the South (on colowred people), even 
for minor offences, such as stealing eggs, are for very long periods. .... 
The ‘captains’ employed by the sub-contractors are often of the class 
-depicted in ‘ Legree’ in ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Their conduct to the female 
convicts is indescribable. A large number of illegitimate births take place 
in these camps. The wretched children born in them are, in some instances, 
permanently retained as slaves. And the breeding of such has become an 
avowed purpose, at least in one State..... The coloured population 
furnishes about nine-tenths of the Southern convicts. It is to the interest of 
‘the local officials and contractors that the number of convicts should be as 
large as possible, and their ete oe as Piolenged as it can be made.” 


Why should not President Loubet exercise his right of pardon in 
the case of Dreyfus, and so put an end to all pending proceedings? 
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It would be a bold act. But France wants above all to see a 
President who is not afraid to grasp his nettles. No doubt the fierce: 
Revisionists, to whom Dreyfus is a mere corpus vile over whom the 
battle with the army and the clergy is to be fought out, would protest 
against this as an evasion of the real justice at issue, and would cry 
shame on the wretched prisoner if he accepted his release on such terms. 
The Generals, too, would feel that the illegality of their proceedings. 
was virtually if not formally admitted. But the real relief would be 
as great to them as to Dreyfus. I should be the last to make such 
a suggestion if I thought that justice was likely to have free course. 
But who can feel any confidence of this? I believe that the large 
majority of Frenchmen, who want appeasement by whatever means, 
would welcome such a compromise. 
* % % % 

Unionists are exulting in what they regard as. the Liberal 
desertion of Home-rule. But there are reasons for thinking its. 
prospects better now than they have been since the death of Parnell. 
The retirement of Mr. Dillon brings a real reconciliation of the rival 
factions within measurable distance. The Irish Local Government 
Act places a powerful engine in the hands of the Nationalists; and, 
emanating as it does from a Tory Government, it points to the quarter 
by which Home-rule is most likely, in the end, to come. Lastly, it is. 
evident that some of the Irish nobility are preparing to cast in their 
. lot with the great body of their own countrymen. 

Probably there are very few Englishmen, of whatever shade of 
opinion, who have not felt deeply pained and humiliated by the 
admissions made by the Under-Secretary for War as to the shameful 
outrage perpetrated, by Lord Kitchener’s order, on the corpse of the 
Mahdi thirteen years after it had been laid in the tomb. Almost 
more disgraceful is it that Mr. Brodrick should not have accompanied 
his account by a word of blame or even regret. France, it seems, is: 
not the only country where the cult of the sabre is in evidence, and 
the civil authority does not venture to censure a general. The crosses 
erected by Lord Wolseley’s army over the graves of the British 
soldiers slain at Abu Klea were found uninjured. Epiror. 
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Tr is good for us on this, the last night of the old year, to meditate 
awhile on our gains and losses. In doing this, as we have so often 
said before, we are doing the same as other religious bodies; and in 
so far as our meditations tend to ameliorate us, we are in agreement 
with them. It is beneficial to make the most of our agreements; to 
lessen, not magnify the differences which exist, and must always exist 
between us. These differences are numerous enough and profound 
enough. We cannot treat fictions as if they were realities, nor they 
realities as if they were fictions. We, in common with them, meditate 
upon the past to-night. They take stock, individually, of their growth 
in grace, and justly blame themselves, as we do, for making such poor 
progress in virtue. They meet to confess their manifold failings and 
weaknesses—their lapses from religious fervour, their coldness and 
indifference, and to register anew vows that, for the future, they 
will do better; live lives which approximate more to their ideal, and 
break asunder the bonds of habit which bind them to so perverse 
and unspiritual a world. We meet not so much to dwell upon the 
shortcomings we daily deplore, as to bring before our mind’s eye the 
careers of those whose fight is over, and whose victory, or defeat, is 
declared. We have little faith in the varying moods which generate 
. promises of amendment, promises so often broken; and the recollec- 
tion of which abases, not exalts us. We have small belief in uttered 
vows to alter old habits. We know how the Old Adam asserts 
himself, and binds us in chains of steel, let our repentance be never 
so bitter, our remorse never so keen, No one who knows himself 
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much will credit himself with strength to break off old habits, that he 
may form new and better ones. Character is destiny. “ Ephraim is 
joined to idols, let him alone,” said the old scripture. 

The differences between us and our theological co-religionists 
comes into prominence upon occasions like these. We value as they 
do personal religion. We appreciate as highly a good character and 
* a noble life. But we aim also at the perfectionment of the individual 
through the perfectionment of Society. Human salvation is with us 
more a social than a personal concern; a thing to be wrought out in, 
through, and by Humanity, not a private arrangement between man 
and his god. 

Positivism does not encourage overmuch the poor, thin, pinched 
virtue of introspection. It does not regard a man as spiritually 
whole whose mind dwells often or constantly on his soul’s ailments. 
It is a medical aphorism that the healthy know not of their health, 
but only the sick. Positivism sets small store by periodical over- 
haulings of the soul’s furniture. It is prone to regard such a habit 
as an extension of Egoism, and provocative of unrighteousness, fully 
as much as of righteousness. It believes that the soul benefits as 
little by much thought about it as does the body, and that where 
moral health is, there is but little introspection or retrospection. 

Instead of self-questionings, let us to-night discourse about others 
—the blest, the fortunate, the happy ; inasmuch as they shall hunger 
no more, nor thirst any more; nor headache nor heartache shall 
trouble them more; anguish, partings, sorrows, shall never more 
wring their hearts, for they have passed to their eternal rest. ‘Great 
thoughts,” said Vauvenargues, ‘“‘come from the heart.” It was 
surely a great thought of the Master’s, and does honour to his heart, 
to appoint in the Calendar, one day yearly, on which the adherents of 
the Religion of Humanity should commemorate all the Dead—the 
Positivist Day of All Souls. -4// the Dead—from Fetichist times 
down to our own: All that is of the worthy dead—of the dead whose 
life efforts converged towards the building up of Humanity, whose 
contributions, small or great, tended to promote every form of human 
betterment. We ask not what creeds they held, if they held any; what 
cult they practised, if they practised any; what were their notions of 
Man, his origin and destiny ; or of the world in which his lot is cast. 
Enough for us that they lived; and, according to their lights, did 
what they ought as brothers, husbands, fathers and citizens, amidst 
‘‘manifold physical and other bewilderment.’’ We reck not of their 
faith, hopes, or civilisation. Enough for us that they laboured for 
the bread that perisheth, and protected and supported those who 
depended upon them for food and raiment. Of course, we honour 
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more those whose services to Humanity were not merely spontaneous, 
but reasoned and purposeful. 

The Commemoration of All the Dead is not the commemoration 
of parasites; of persons who nourished their blind lives at the 
expense of the social organism. Such persons have no part or lot in 
Humanity, and she disdains them. ‘Speak not of them, but look 
and pass them by.” Of the others, no matter how feeble the effort 
or poor the endeavour, Humanity takes due note. They do not 
utterly perish. She recognises their intentions with their pitiful 
performances for what they are worth—not more. They may be 
faulty servants, nay have even glaring vices; they are loved none 
the more for being faulty or vicious; she loves them less. Many of 
‘the great types whose services are commemorated in the Calendar 
had grave faults, and could in no way be deemed immaculate men ; 
but they thought and wrought for human progress; and it is as 
helpful servants not as perfect men that Humanity acclaims and 
appreciates their services. This fact must always be borne in mind 
if we would rightly understand the Calendar and its uses as a cult. 

Let us for a few moments contemplate the vastness of the host 
whom we commemorate to-day. That host is formed of those persons 
whose efforts have converged from the beginning of things until now. 
Do but think what this means! Go back into the past as far as we 
can, we shall find man striving to understand his place in the world, 
labouring to hold it whilst endeavouring to get a glimpse (if not 
more) of what that world actually is to him and his. We shall find 
him not ‘‘a little lower than the angels,” but a little higher than the 
brutes around him. We shall find him at war with his environment, 
ever experimenting how to maintain existence. What mistakes he 
made and how bitterly and heavily he paid for them, we can only 
feebly guess. Take one of a thousand such experiments. /y., to 
discover what roots were good to eat, how many men must have died 
of poisonous roots and herbs! The wonder is, when we take into 
account his appalling ignorance, that he survived at all, He had 
literally to learn everything, that fire destroyed and water over- 
whelmed. He had ever to keep both eyes open to the animals and 
natural forces which threatened him with extinction. Probably he 
had not the most distant notion that he was fighting your battles and 
mine—that he was a pioneer of such civilisation as we enjoy. He 
did what he must do, or perish; all unaware how helpful he was 
to those who came after him—generations he dreamt not of, that 
should follow tens of thousands of years after he had passed away. 
He did not claim fine motives for his acts and ‘impulses. Altruism 
and Egoism, even as mere words, did not exist. Passions and 
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propensities prompted and stimulated him, and these he sought to 
gratify in a coarse and sensual fashion. He had his better moments 
—nobler impulses. Out of such rude and simple elements have grown 
our complex and artificial civilisation, with its eternal strivings after 
betterness and bestness, mental, moral, physical, and even material. 
Then ensued stages of social progress marked as hunting, pastoral, 
and agricultural. These in their turn were succeeded by theocracies 
founded by contemplative and experienced men who established 
societies and guilds to promote industry and discipline, all man’s 
powers and activities—as the new times required. So was man won 
from the semi-barbarous and nomade stages. Why continue? You 
know the story of man’s long education, intellectual in Greece, social 
in Rome. You know, also, how timely Catholicism arose to discipline - 
man morally, and supply a want—an imperative want for personal 
purity and physical as well as spiritual holiness. Ancient civilisations 
did not feel this want at first, but they did later and welcomed the 
inevitable religion which supplied it. We have recently heard from 
Professor Beesly in his lectures on the Feudal-Catholic period how 
Catholicism fulfilled its mission. I need not therefore enlarge upon 
medizevalism. 

Think, too, what thousands of years our civilisation has taken to 
become what it is—imperfect as it still is. Think what myriads of 
men and women co-operated to raise man from what he was to what 
he is! Think of Shakspere, Milton, Newton, and Darwin, as 
terms in the evolution of an animal which once herded with the 
cave-bear and gnawed at the same bones with the hyena! What 
hosts of men! What throngs of women! What aspirings, strivings, 
risings, fallings, failures, triumphs! What wasted endeavours ! 
What disastrous mistakes! What jubilations! What de profundis 
despairs! What heartaches! What disappointments, sorrows, woes, 
‘‘hopes deferred,”’ these ‘‘ gallant hosts of simple men” endured for 
our sakes. The bare thought of them agitates us with unwonted 
feelings and yearnings. Can we muse on this subject with undimmed 
eyes? Can we hear of it without emotion? If we can it bodes ill 
for us and we are morally and mentally in a bad way. Think whom 
it is we commemorate! Men and women like ourselves who lived and 
died unknown—their names passing to the limbo of forgotten things. 
Insignificant as we are, insignificant as seems the good we do, we 
help to add units to the countless host who preceded us; and we 
increase the sum of their labours for the good, beautiful, and true, 
as minute coralines by depositing their shells formed deep islets in 
the Pacific. How little we can do at best to add to the enormous 
riches of Humanity! And yet those riches would be less than they 
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are but for persons like ourselves—her unknown servants. That the 
world is better than it was is due to increments of human goodness 
left by the great unknown who now lie in forgotten graves, who, in 
the words of Omar Khayy4m, ‘came like water, and like wind they 
go.” It will not be long before we too shall join the majority; 
others will stand at this desk to address other ears, and move other 
hearts. Those of us who “have borne the heat and burden of the 
day” will welcome “the silent call to rest,” and ‘stand in their lots 
at the end of the days.” And when we go, we also shall lie down 
with those whom Humanity honours in a common recognition of 
services rendered or attempted to be rendered to her. 

With the mind’s eye can we not see that vast host and hear with 
the inward ear, “‘ which is the bliss of solitude,” the ceaseless tramp 
of that unnumbered and innumerable army, ever filing away into the 
infinite distance? Can we not recognise some of the faces which once 
gladdened us here, faces of men whom these eyes of ours shall never 
see more? Only in the pensive ‘‘moonlight of memory” do such 
forms gleam upon us. We know the places in which they sat; their 
cheery voices still echo along our souls; their love-illumined faces 
haunt us; their brows ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought” 
perplex us. It comforts us to know that their might increases our 
might; their thought deepens our thought; their love enlarges our 
hearts: and that we shall forget them only when we too cease to live. 
‘Whilst memory holds her seat in this distracted orb” they will be 
remembered ; and when memory quits that seat the oblivion of death 
will ensue. Yes! with the mind’s eye we see parents, wives, 
husbands, sons, brothers, sisters, friends, and acquaintances, the scars 
of whose partings from us we shall carry to the grave, so heartbreaking 
were they. We would not disturb their long sleep if we could. We 
shall all meet in the grave. As we live our lives without opium, we do 
not drug ourselves with vain beliefs and empty hopes. ‘‘ We cannot 
but remember that such persons were, and were most dear to us.” 

What is ‘‘the earth but a gigantic burial place unwalled”’? The 
dust we tread on was once human, and quick with passionate impulses 
and emotions. The entire population of the globe is but a handful to 
the generations who have lived upon it, and as dust in the balance. 
And we shall soon be even as they are ! 

We do not shudder at annihilation, for we do not know what 
annihilation means; and Positivists, of all men, believe that ‘‘the 
actions of the just do flourish when men sleep in dust.” The grave 
has the shell of the man, not the man himself; not the love, thought, 
and spiritual activities which survive him. All of us does not die! 
Indeed, rightly regarded our real influence begins with our death ; 
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with life’s end life begins. Subjectively we may, often do, live in 
those who survive us. The memory of what we were, chastens, 
informs, and stimulates others to become nobler examples of living. 
The love that warmed our hearts and radiated through our lives, 
warms other hearts, brightens other lives. The evil we did is 
consigned to forgetfulness, the good greatened in memory. As others 
lived in us, we live again in others. Not for long, perhaps; but who 
is long remembered or deserves to be? What lasts for ever in a 
world dominated by change, and with men the generations of whom 
pass away like leaves in autumn, and are as forgotten as last year’s 
snows. ‘Life is opinion,” or what we think of it; and “The 
Universe is transformation,” or perpetual evolution and reintegra- 
tion, as the beautiful-souled Marcus Aurelius stated nigh 1800 years 
ago. ‘‘It is as natural to die as to be born,” said Bacon, and as 
inevitable. 

The ‘‘sweets of forgetfulness” will not be long denied us; and, 
ultimately, we shall be remembered only—if at all—as a soldier in an 
army whose fightings were crowned with victory. It would be vanity 
and egoism to desire more. Whilst that victory is remembered we are 
remembered; and when it is forgotten, we shall be forgotten and 
oblivion follows. But, if one day yearly, the services of the vast 
unknown are commemorated, we shall not all die, or be wholly for- 
gotten. The cult of the Dead will include us, when we are no longer 
named amongst men, havipg put off the garb of mortality. No one will 
grudge the great unknown the yearly cult of one day. It is our day, our 
sole inheritance. The really great known servants of Humanity have 
all the other days to themselves; and the cult of the great types is the 
cult of the various forms of thought and activity to which they 
severally belong and illustrate. These great souls are not left out of 
our commemoration in the Day of All the Dead. That would be, 
indeed, an unpardonable omission. But they have their recognition 
on the remaining 364 days of the years. We prize our day. It is 
inalienably ours. Whilst the sun and moon endure the dead, and 
the influence of the dead, will endure. Only in a last catastrophe 
which burns up and utterly destroys civilizations, religions, cults, and 
man himself, will the memory of what was achieved by the great and 
little dead pass utterly away and be extinguished for ever. 

We die, but the illustrious dead live on, their influential sway 
augmenting with each generation. “Age cannot wither nor custom 
stale their infinite variety.’ Homer lives now in a sense he never 

hved in ‘Chios rocky isle.” He has a multitudinous audience of 
mortals and immortals of which he never dreamed. His thoughts, 
characters, descriptions, and “ winged words” have become known in 
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all lands and are the property of man. His heroes Achilles, Hector, 
Ulysses, Nestor, Priam, Ajax, Patroclus, Andromache have performed 
the tour of the civilized world and are everywhere known. The very 
barbarians the Greeks derided possesses him, and joy in the 
possession. Was Homer ever so much alive as he isnow? The same 
holds good of Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Virgil, Horace, Dante, 
Shakspere, Cervantes and Milton, and of the undying of all ages 
and climes. These men are better known to us than even to their 
contemporaries ; their worth more highly estimated; their works our 
priceless treasures. Of such it is simply true to say that ‘their 
bodies lie buried in the earth; but their souls are alive for evermore.” 
To speak of any really great man or woman as dead is a mistake. It 
matters not to what department of thought, feeling and action they 
may belong, they are lords of life, perdurable as time, or eternity 
which is simply unending time. ‘‘Their years shall have no end.” 
All else shall grow old, and decay even as a vesture, but they shall 
endure for ever. Who can think of a time when Aristotle, Plato, 
Socrates, Raphael, Da Vinci, Michel Angelo, Beethoven, Mozart and 
Handel will be forgotten? The thing is unthinkable; almost as 
unthinkable as that day will cease to follow night, and the Moon the 
Sun. In such men Humanity is incarnated and their reputation will 
remain though the rolling years pass swiftly away. Nothing can 
belittle them, not even their friends or biographers. ‘‘Their souls are 
like stars and dwell apart.”’ They move in orbits of their own: ‘far 
off their coming shines.”” Of such men we cannot make too much. 
We are not necessary to their fame, but they are necessary to ours. 
Blot out their names, and the past is unintelligible; ‘it is a tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury signifying nothing.” As for the 
present, that also would be as meaningless as the past, if they and their 
labours be ignored. To speak of painting without naming its 
demigods, to speak of music without naming itscreators; of philosophy 
without naming ‘‘the Master of those that know”’ and _ his followers; 
of Religion without thinking of Buddha, Confucius, Jesus, St. Paul 
and Mahomet, is to talk idly, ‘‘to tell a tale of little meaning though 
the words are strong.” 

These great servants of Humanity laboured for us—not alone for 
their contemporaries and successors, by whom, oftenest, they were 
misunderstood and under-valued. Ours is the task of ascertaining 
their true worth, and acclaiming it. Ours the joy of divining their 
great thoughts and purposes. We shall be little worthy of such 
illustrious ancestors if we stint them devout attention and earnest 
thought. ‘Literature would pay better,” said an American, “if 
there were not so many dead men in the business,’’ One must add 
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that it is these dead men who make literature in any true sense of the 
word; and not living book-manufacturers whose only object is that 
of earning money. ‘It is the dead win victories.” 
‘‘ Our little authors have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.” 
Of the immortals we cannot have too much! Would we had more! 
What extasy would thrill through the brain and heart of the student, 
what a heaven open to him, could another poem by Homer, Aischylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Virgil, Horace, Dante, and Milton, be dis- 
covered! What student of history would not hear with lively emotions 
of another history by Herodotus, Thucydides, or Tacitus? and, another 
life by Plutarch? Who would not feel himself rejuvenated by the 
find of another drama by Shakspere, another comedy by Moliére, 
another novel by Cervantes, or Fielding, Goldsmith, or Hawthorne; 
or another addition by Scott to the ‘‘ Waverley Novels.” What 
pleasing feelings more Essays by Hazlitt and Lamb would produce! 
With what exquisite Bese we first read all their entrancing pro- 
ductions! 
‘‘ Ah! who will lift that wand of magic power 

And the lost clue regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 

Unfinished must remain.” 
“We live ever more and more under the government of the dead,” 
said Comte, and experience proves its truth. When Laplace lay on 
his deathbed—and during the last half-hour of his life—he handled a 
volume of his world-famed book the Mécanique Céleste. ‘ All this is 
(des blagues) falsehood made to look like truth,” he said; ‘‘there is 
nothing true but Love.’ Across the centuries one hears the declara- 
tion of the great Apostle St. Paul: ‘“‘And though I have all 
knowledge and have not Love, I am nothing.” Magnanimous 
exaggerations both! 

As we units of the great unknown near the end of our lives, we 
too find Love the only true thing by which to live and die; and that 
love will, we believe, finally crown our fitful, brief existence, with 
eternal peace and quietness. Love will, we hope, smooth our passage 
to the grave. Loving hands will minister to our querulous wants; 
loving forethought anticipate and supply our exigent needs; and it is - 
upon love’s tender bosom we hope to breathe out our last sighs; by 
loving fingers may our tired, dim eyes be closed for ever. May we, at 
the last, be found not wholly unworthy of being incorporated into 
Humanity, and of commemoration on the Day of all the Dead! 


‘So shall we join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the World,” 
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THE simultaneous appearance of two English ‘ Lives” of Danton 
again calls attention to the most important, and yet the least 
understood, character of the French Revolution. It was one of the 
services that Auguste Comte achieved for historical truth, when he 
restored the memory of Danton as the greatest of the chiefs of the 
revolutionary movement, both in intellect and in character—indeed as 
the only statesman amongst them of real insight and noble nature. 
And this was the outcome of the histories both of Michelet and of 
Carlyle, if we allow for the epigrammatic and pictorial exaggerations 
to which both were prone. It has been the task of the Positivist 
school to work out this text: and especially that of Doctor Robinet, 
the Librarian of the Musée Carnavalet, at Paris, who has devoted a 
long literary life and some four distinct works to vindicate the 
character of Danton. 

There has hitherto been no English ‘“ Life” of Danton; and the 
English public, and even English historians, have been content to 
repeat the clumsy mendacities put about by the great Cordelier’s 
enemies and rivals. At last, two English scholars, working largely 
on the vast store-house of documents and evidence collected by Dr. 
Robinet, by Bougeart, and Aulard, have given us authentic proofs 
and reasoned judgments about the colossal Tribune who saved France 
in 1793 till he was murdered by his Terrorist rivals. By a curious 
coincidence the first English biographies of Danton appear in the 
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same week, more than a hundred years after his death; both from 
well-known Oxford men, former scholars of their colleges, both from 
the same general political principles, and both based on the same 
documentary evidence. Both writers are eminently equipped for the 
task. Mr. A. H. Beesly, a former scholar of Wadham College, 
for many years one of the masters of Marlborough College, is the 
author of ‘The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla,” the ‘‘Life of Sir John 
Franklin,” and some poems. He has been a keen student of political 
history, ancient and modern, and has devoted years of late to the 
sources of the French Revolution. Mr. Hilaire Belloc, late Bracken- 
bury scholar of Balliol College, has had a singular career, for he is 
bi-lingual, and has been educated both in French and in English 
schools and universities. As the son of a French officer by an English 
mother descended from Dr. Joseph Priestley, he unites French and 
English qualities, and has an hereditary interest in the French 
Republic. 

Mr. Beesly devotes 350 pages of biography to an exhaustive study 
of all the documentary evidence as to Danton’s history, and to a closely 
reasoned judgment on the problems involved in his short political 
career of exactly five years. He gives us photographic portraits of 
Danton, of his mother—a grand and keen-looking old dame—and a 
view of the paternal home at Arcis. He again examines the authentic 
memoirs and anecdotes of Danton’s boyhood, education, and early 
professional career, down to his entrance into political life, at the 
opening of the Revolution, in his thirtieth year. All this goes well 
into twenty pages. But it is sufficient—being at once precise and 
trustworthy. We now know Danton with complete familiarity down 
to the hour when he first began to be a power in Paris. His appear- 
ance, his origin, his family, his habits, his estate and his expenditure 
the entire nature and manners of the man are as plain and as Goria 
as are to us to-day those of Bentham or Cobden. 

‘Few so remarkable men,” wrote Carlyle, ‘‘have been left so 
obscure to us.” It is not so now. Accident has preserved down to 
our time the houses in which he lived, the personal memoranda which 
he left, the catalogue of his books and his household belongings, the 
receipts and documents of his official transactions, the memoirs com- 
posed by his sons, and many notes and diaries of eye-witnesses of his 
life. It so happens that few others of his contemporaries are now so 
exactly known to us in every detail of their existence. We have now 
the portrait of a brilliant young advocate, born in a thriving family 
of lawyers, marrying young the charming daughter of a wealthy 
bourgeois, amply educated, and an ardent reader of English, Italian, 
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of poetry, history, and political philosophy ; buying by the help of his 
‘rich relations a valuable legal office ; and in two or three years making 
so fine a position at the bar that he refused the offered secretaryship 
to the Chancellor. It is the picture of a born orator, impetuous, 
affectionate, large-hearted, humorous, rich in saving common sense, 
bursting with energy and enthusiasm. 

If this is now so clear and certain, how is it that the vulgar idea 
of Danton in England is still that of a blustering monster, and even 
the view of English historians is too often that of an unscrupulous 
demagogue? The answer is to be found in the mania for calumny, 
suspicion, and jealousy which all French revolutions are wont to 
breed. In every civil strife in France a torrent of mendacious legends 
and wild accusations pours forth; sparing no one, caring nothing for 
truth, aiming only to disseminate poison. We have just seen, in the 
Dreyfus affair, how the bacillus of hatred and falsehood spreads 
through a whole population, like the bubonic plague in an Eastern city. 
Danton, as the only great personality in the Revolutionary movement, 
as the natural enemy of all pedants, impostors, and hypocrites, has 
‘been the mark for royalist calumny and for democratic jealousy. 
Like Cromwell he has been maligned by the courtiers, and sneered at 
by republican rivals. As an easy-going, fearless, and generous man, 
he troubled himself little about his enemies and their lies. It needed 
two centuries and Thomas Carlyle to clear the memory of Cromwell. 
One century has sufficed for that of Danton. And what Carlyle did 
for Oliver, that Dr. Robinet and his French colleagues have done for 
Danton. And now two English historians have driven the same truth 
home to the English public with unanswerable logic and the eloquence 
of conviction. 

Mr. Beesly and Mr. Belloc, by independent but convergent argu- 
ments, have tracked the genesis and growth of the whole mass of 
calumny, and have shown out of what it arose, and how it is refuted. 
Writers like Thiers, Taine, and L. Blanc, instead of probing a mass of 
loose memoirs and gossip, have pieced them together as evidence for a 
theory of their own. It is as if a historian of the Dreyfus affair were 
to trust to Drumont, the Zbre Parole and the Jowrnal for facts. One 
witness, and that a woman’s, has been specially fatal to Danton’s 
reputation. Madame Roland was a woman of genius, a great 

dramatist, a consummate tactician. In Danton she met a great 
personality who entirely overshadowed her commonplace husband and 
her own pretentious coterie, who declined to treat her as a 
Dido or an Egeria, and who never concealed his contempt for 
-all melodramatic phrasemongering. Madame Roland in her réle of 
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hysterical tragedy-queen, with a superb gift for personal satire,. 
revenged herself and her admirers by blackening the man who- 
despised her, and whom she hated. No one is fit to weigh historical 
evidence at all, who can study the mass of proof accumulated in the 
two books before us, and still retain his faith in the conventional. 
legends about the debauchery and venality of Danton, about his 
stormy extravagances and his bloody-thirsty policy. He was a 
generous nature, a true statesman, temperate, wise, and clear-sighted, 
too indulgent of others’ faults, too careless of his own interests and 
good name. That is the truth. The rest are lies—yet more lies—and 
still lies for evermore ! 

The first charge against Danton was that of luxury and debauchery.. 
We now know that not a scrap of evidence exists for either charge, 
and plenty of evidence to the contrary. He inherited from his father 
a good property and house, still standing, at Arcis. Many of us have 
seen the house in Paris, in the Passage du Commerce, where he 
occupied a modest flat of five rooms. The inventory of the furniture: 
exists, and shows a bourgeois simplicity indeed. Danton happened to 
be richer than the other revolutionary notables. He inherited 20,000: 
francs with the estate; his wife brought him 20,000 frances; he had a 
legal office for which he was paid 90,000 franes; and his professional 
income was about £1,000 a year. And he left his children about 
£5,000. He came of a thriving bourgeois family, he had a brilliant 
practice at the bar; and he was not the man to affect the austere 
patriotism of Robespierre, Marat, and St. Just. To the professional 
French patriot (to-day as much as ever) the ordinary habits of a 
bourgeois are aristocratic vice. A man who keeps a decent table 
indulges in ‘“‘orgies served by gilded lacqueys.” The “ carrion ”’ 
Heaths of the French Republics said this of Danton, as naturally as 
they said it of Gambetta, or of Dreyfus. As to debauchery there is. 
not a jot of evidence apart from malicious insinuations. The evidence 
is that Danton was a devoted husband, a quite exemplary family man,. 
very much rangé, a good son and a warm friend. 

The main charges against Danton group themselves into two—first 
his venality, and next his complicity with the September massacres. 
Both Mr. Beesly and Mr. Belloc examine these charges minutely by 
the light of the evidence accumulated by recent French historians 
They both decide that the accusations rest upon falsehoods. There is 
documentary proof that the insinuations of Madame Roland as to his 
office accounts are untrue. Danton did give in a statement of the 
secret-service money placed in his hands, and it exists to-day. The 
sum was small and was properly accounted for. As to the famous. 
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“receipt for a large sum signed by Danton,” which the memoir- 
‘writers pretend was a bribe—and if a bribe, for what? and from 
whom ?—it turns out that it was a public transaction—the official com- 
‘pensation paid on suppression of his office to the amount which he had 
paid for it himself. The whole fabric of hearsay sneers about bribery 
‘turns out to be on a, par with the gabble we hear to-day about ‘the 
English gold advanced to the Dreyfus syndicate.” 

As to the September massacres there is not the smallest evidence 
‘that Danton ever instigated, abetted, or gave them the least 
-countenance. There is evidence that he viewed them with horror, 
but was powerless to interfere. The September massacres were 
-certainly atrocious crimes which will long weigh on the memory of 
the Revolution, the people of Paris, on the Commune, and the 
Assembly. And Danton, as one of the leaders and a member of the 
‘Government, must bear his share of the opprobrium. But he has to 
bear it with all the others, and with men like Roland, Brissot, and 
Vergniaud. None of these stepped forward to stop the massacres, 
-and Roland was Minister of the Interior and had legal control of the 
‘police and armed forces. As Mr. Beesly puts it, it was the duty of 
Roland to restore order, not of Danton, who was Minister of Justice. 
‘No one could expect the Lord Chancellor to put down the Gordon 
Riots of 1780. Danton declared ‘‘ that no human power” could stop 
the madness in the streets. So Roland and the other ministers and 
‘the Assembly found. The National Guard refused to muster; the 
deputies did nothing’; the ministry was paralysed. It was a dreadful 
-exhibition of panic and impotence; but there is nothing to show that 
Danton was more responsible than any other deputy. He had no 
-executive authority; the Commune suspected and hated him; the 
Assembly was in dread of a new dictator. Had Danton been the 
monk Telemachus in the Colosseum in the days of Honorius, he 
would have gone down to the prisons and called on the murderers to 
‘desist, but he would have been hacked in pieces himself, as he well 
knew. Instead of sacrificing himself in a useless protest, he was 
-absorbed all these terrible days of panic and horror in providing for 
the defence of France against the coalition which was advancing to 
-her destruction. It was Roland’s official duty to stop the atrocities. 
He did nothing ; and Madame Roland shifted the blame on Danton. 

Both these new histories give ample evidence on every point at 
‘issue. ° Mr. Beesly, who has examined the documents as thoroughly 
.as Mr. Belloc, has cast the entire biography into a complete and 
~well-balanced whole, written with lucidity and force, breadth of view, 
and graphic power. The speeches of Danton are particularly well 
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translated; and it will surprise some English readers to find that. 
Danton was in no way a violent rhetorician, but that he spoke with 
close reasoning and practical wisdom. THis eloquence in the form we- 
have it recalls Demosthenes more than do either Mirabeau or Burke. 
Mr. Beesly’s plan does not admit of elaborate references or original 
documents; and perhaps he assumes for his readers a greater know- 
ledge than some of them possess. 

Mr. Belloc’s volume, as is natural, is rather more French in form,. 
dealing more largely in general theories and picturesque anecdotes, 
and indeed here and there with French locutions. He abounds in 
references to original sources; and in Appendices of 100 pp., he has. 
reprinted documents and memoirs mainly in French. The two books 
may be read together: they support, without superseding each other. 
And those who study them together will be forced to admit that a 
man of statesmanlike qualities and not a few heroic gifts has been 
cruelly maligned by jealousy, rivalry, and party venom. 

FrREDERIC Harrison. 


ORDER AND PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Dors Comte’s well-known motto hold good of science as well as of 
politics? Many will doubt; some scoffingly deny, and sniff the taint 
of obscurantism. ‘‘ As if science needed any restraint on its growth!’ 
they cry ; ‘‘as if its progress could ever be too rapid!’? And then 
they let fall a word or two of indignant scorn, if they think it 
worth while, at the Positivist who, as they think, is impotently 
striving to stop the dial of time, and lead the world back into- 
medizeval darkness. 

_Positivists in their turn would hardly think it worth reply to the- 
charge of being so wicked or so silly as to aim at anything of the- 
kind. The founder of their school gave a meaning and a purpose to 
science that had never been recognised as belonging to it before in 
the history of man, from the days of Archimedes and Galen to those of 
Harvey, Newton, Faraday and Helmholtz. Building the new science: 
of sociology upon the science of iife, which in its turn rests upon 
the series of inorganic sciences, he showed that man’s life and conduct, 
when based on positive knowledge, had a firmer foundation than could. 
be found in the quicksands of theological controversy. If the list 
were drawn up of the new researches which he suggested in almost 
every department of science it would be a very long one. The last 
work of his life he did not live to complete. But the first volume of it: 
—the only volume published—was a mathematical: treatise. 
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Brushing these cobwebs aside, let us see precisely what the words 
Order and Progress mean. They mean, amongst other things, growth 
in accordance with law ; as contrasted on the one hand with stagnation, 
on the other with anarchy ; they mean evolution, as distinct alike from 
revolution and from dissolution. Progress, Comte used to say, is the 
development of order; the continuous growth of something that had 
substance and life already. He remarks in the opening sentence of 
the third volume of his ‘“‘ Positive Polity” that ‘the distinctive 
characteristic of the present age will be the importance it assigns to 
history ; by the light of which philosophy, politics, and even poetry 
will henceforth be pursued.” History is used here in its broadest 
sense as synonymous with evolution; a word which some students of 
Darwin and Spencer may be surprised to find that Comte used fre- 
quently in opposition to the theory of special creation, long before the 
appearance of the “ Origin of Species.’ His whole work indeed was 
an Evolution-Philosophy ; though doubtless differing in many funda- 
mental respects from that of Mr. Herbert Spencer, which in other 
respects owes so much to it. 

Science, then, like other departments of human life, presents on 
the whole, and when looked at broadly, a continuous growth, from the 
days of Thales and Pythagoras to those in which we are now living. 
Even with the qualifying words here used, this will sound para- 
doxical; there are such apparent breaks in the continuity, such 
“‘ faults,” to use the geologist’s word, such shuntings of the train 
from one set of rails to another; so many stoppages, so many 
retrograde motions. But astronomers know well, and knew it 
centuries before Copernicus, that motions of the planets which 
seem retrograde are not so in reality. And so it will be found 
here if we look into it closely, and if we follow Comte in 
that wider and deeper conception of science that he was the first to 
teach. During the darkest of the dark ages the science of human life, 
wrapt, like all nascent sciences, in the needful shelter of theologic 
husks, was making that kind of marvellous progress that the leaf-bud 
makes in winter. Such men as Benedict, Gregory, Bede, Boniface, and 
Isidore were as truly the representatives of progress as any thinker or 
statesman of ancient or modern times. And even if we take science 
in the unhappily narrow acceptation in which it is still used by 
Academies and Royal Societies, we shall find two things which are 
well known to the few who have cared to study the subject, and which 
would be known universally if history were not studied in so narrow a 
spirit. The first is that in the Christian world from the sixth to the 
twelfth century, to say nothing of the splendid burst of intellectual 
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life in the thirteenth, there was somewhat more scientific culture than 
is commonly supposed. Boethius in the sixth century, Isidore and 
Bede in the seventh and eighth, were possessed of much mathematical 
and astronomical knowledge of which Pliny, the great Roman 
encyclopaedist, was probably quite ignorant. But what is more 
important is the far deeper and more progressive culture of science 
which from the eighth century to the twelfth was being carried on in 
the Arab schools of Bagdad and Cordova, and which in the thirteenth 
shed its full lustre on the Western world. The channel that trans- 
mitted Greek science to the Benedictine monasteries, though at no 
time wholly closed, was always sluggish and stagnant: the living 
waters of progressive thought were supplied by such men as Thebit, 
Avicenna, Albategnius, Alhazen, and Averroes. 

Continuous, then, the history of science from Thales onward has 
undoubtedly been. But in this continuity we find very varying 
degrees of vigour and vitality. Like other organic growths, it is 
liable to disease ; it is susceptible of modification for good or for evil 
by human action. Are there any features of scientific culture at the 
present day that indicate the evil and suggest the remedy ? 

Both were indicated by Comte when he began, more than seventy 
years ago, the famous course of lectures which resulted in his system 
of Positive Philosophy. The danger to science lay, he said, in the 
increasing mass, and the increasing speciality of scientific research. 
And, nevertheless, division of labour was as necessary in science, as 
Adam Smith had shown it to be in industry. Without it, all progress 


was impossible. Comte’s own words may be quoted here with ad- 
vantage :— 


“While we recognise the amazing results of this division of labour, 
while we feel it to be the foundation on which the organization of the 
scientific world must henceforth rest, it is impossible not to be struck by the 
serious evils following from it in the present day, owing to the extremely 
small range of ideas with which each individual mind is exclusively occupied. 
Doubtless up to a certain point this result is inevitable. We cannot put 
ourselves back in the position of the scientists of antiquity : their advantage 
over us in this respect, being due simply to the limitation of their scientific 
field. But I believe that measures may be taken which will remove the 
worst evils of exaggerated specialization without injury to the stimulating 
influence of individual research.” ‘‘ The evil,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ should 
be remedied at once, before it becomes more serious. There is a real danger, 
lest man’s intellect should end by losing itself in a mass of detail. Let it 
not be forgotten that here is the one weak side on which positive philosophy 
can still be assailed by theologians and metaphysicians with some hope of 
success.” [Philosophie Positive, vol. i. pp. 26-7, 2nd edition. ] 


What the measures to be taken were is well known to students of 
Comte. Dismiss from your minds, he said, the idle and mischievous 
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dream that you can repress research. Instead of attacking the division 
of labour in science carry it one step farther. Let there be one more 
speciality: the study of the leading principles of each science, and the 
relations of the sciences to one another. From this starting point the 
whole Positive philosophy followed as a corollary. It was seen that 
the most natural classification of the sciences was that which ranged 
them in relation to the science of Humanity and Man. 

So grave and vast a question cannot be pursued in this paper. I 
dismiss it therefore with the remark that science pursued in this spirit 
would surpass in extent and in importance the results obtained under 
the present system, as the operations of an army transcend those of an 
undisciplined mob. The simile would be defective if it suggested com- 
pulsory restraint or direction ; the cure would operate spontaneously. 

Few have any conception of the waste of effort that goes on 
continually in the scientific world for want of some general guidance 
of this kind; guidance, be it understood, of principles rather than of 
men, though men also are indispensable; the world will never grow 
so wise that ready-made philosophers will spring up from the ground 
without the need of teachers. It is in abstract science rather than in 
concrete that the evil is most prominent. In concrete science the 
practical object aimed at, be it the invention of a new explosive, the 
improvement of electrical communication, or the cure of disease, is 
itself a controlling influence, implying as it does concentration of 
purpose, and admitting of rigid tests of success. But in abstract 
science researches are carried on without any thought of immediate 
application. These may be either the most valuable of all, or the 
most valueless. Here it is that waste of intellectual force is most 
liable to occur, and here it is that a wiser economy would reap its 
richest harvests. For want of such economy the inevitable self-love 
of each new explorer leads him to exaggerate the value of his own 
discovery and make little of those who have gone before him. 
Bystanders eager for novelty encourage him in this; the latest 
statement is taken as necessarily the truest; and thus it not seldom 
happens that results of real importance are forgotten, and need 
re-discovering many years after. For want of such economy, moreover, 
wrong applications of new knowledge are continually being made. 
The passage from the abstract to the concrete is always beset with 
difficulties and dangers. In no field of human action, if politics be 

excepted, have these dangers proved so disastrous as in the art of 
medicine. During the present century the science of biology has 
been pursued separately from the practice of medicine, which 
nevertheless aims more and more explicitly at securing a sound 
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biological foundation. The separation was inevitable, as Comte was, 
I believe, the first to proclaim; it has nevertheless its own 
special dangers. The latest outcome of the biological laboratory 
is hastily applied to the treatment of disease; often with 
ludicrous, sometimes with pernicious results. Stores of practical 
knowledge derived from life-long study of disease in man are 
hastily set aside for the newest conjecture founded on a few 
doubtful experiments on a dog or a rabbit. Of all the witnesses that 
appeared before the well-known Commission on Experiments on 
Animals, no one spoke more to the purpose than G. H. Lewes, an 
experimental biologist, and also a trained thinker. His conclusion 
was that of the influences that retarded the progress of science, the 
multiplication of experimental observations made by men of slender 
capacity, and wholly untrained in the art of thinking, was among the 
most fatal. A striking illustration of what may be called the 
laboratory fallacy is to be found in the unsound conclusions often 
drawn from the recent and important discovery of bacteria in tuber- 
cular disease. I will add another taken from the Harveian lecture 
given last year by Sir Dyce Duckworth (published by Longmans) :— 


‘Of some laboratory experiments it may be said that they fail primo visu 
to commend themselves to our common-sense. I will support this assertion 
by a reference to some recent laboratory researches undertaken in America. 
With a view to determine the influence of alcohol in morbid conditions, 
certain rabbits were inoculated with streptococci and other microbes and 
then kept daily in a state of acute intoxication by alcohol. These animals 
showed the effects of the inoculation earlier and more severely than rabbits. 
that were similarly infected, but not alcoholised. ... . On the strength of 
these and similar phenomena, we are gravely warned from the laboratory 
that it must be disastrous to employ even moderate doses of alcohol 
in inflammatory conditions of disease in the human _ subject. < 
The practitioner who could allow the teaching of such experiments 
as I have quoted to influence his bedside treatment of patients suffering 
from acute disease would in my opinion possess neither clinical instinct nor 
knowledge” (p. 27). Quoting from Professor Kanthack, the lecturer adds, 
‘‘ Paracelsus is not yet dead. He snatches incomplete researches out of the 
laboratories, and applies them in the treatment of diseases the pathology of 
which he does not understand; and his influence makes itself felt in labora- 
tories to the discredit of medicine.” 


Think of the solemn and pedantic folly of the whole experiment! 
How utterly wanting in the most rudimentary principles of inductive 
logic the experimenter must have been, who from the effects of an 
mtoxicating dose of alcohol or any other drug on a rabbit could infer 
the effects of a moderate dose upon aman? Where was the need for 
this ignorant display of learning? Had it not been known for 
centuries, not to doctors only, but to every man and woman of common 
sense from Shakespeare downwards, that excessive doses of alcohol. 
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were hurtful to bodily tissues? Be it always remembered that it is no 
opponent of experimental research that calls attention to this case, 
but a scientific physician eager, under suitable conditions, to encourage 
it, and profoundly convinced that the practice of his art should be con- 
tinualiy modified byit. The foregoing illustrations have been drawn from 
medicine and biology. But the same truths hold good in other depart- 
ments of science from astronomy to politics. General principles of the 
kind that Comte aimed at are urgently needed in sociology and ethics 
no less than in biology, not for the suppression of minute research, 
but in order to guide it wisely, to see that the passage from the 
abstract to the concrete is made with full knowledge of the complica- 
tions of the problem; above all, to avoid that confusion of plausible 
conjecture with positive knowledge which in our own time has been 


often carried so far as to make science a by-word for uncertainty. 
J. H. Bringes. 


ARE WOMEN CITIZENS?! 


WE hear so much at this century’s end of the Rights and the Wrongs: 
of women, of the Suffrage for women, the Education of women, the 
opening of the learned Professions to women, that it sounds somewhat 
old-fashioned and pedantic to speak of the Duties of women, and yet 
this question of citizenship and of women’s duties to the State must be 
of paramount importance, and the answer given to it must influence 
education, feeling and action from the cradle to the grave. 

Are women citizens? the dilemma was put to a knot of young 
Oxford men, who decided emphatically that women are not citizens, 
‘‘but that they were—well—just women.” An answer containing 
certainly a profound truth, but perhaps not quite covering the 
ground. 

It would, the writer believes, be difficult to find any roomful of 
people who should agree in an answer. She was present the other 
day at a women’s debating society when this question was discussed ; 
the greatest difference of opinion prevailed; speaker after speaker 
argued “that although women were bound to obey the law of the 
land, and could claim to be protected by the State, yet that they had 
no responsibilities towards it; that the State recognised this; that it 
accepted no help from women towards the national defences, or the 
heavy fundamental industries of the country: that women were not 


1The writer is much indebted to the Women’s Protest against the Se pees 
hag in the Nineteenth Century. 
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ealled upon to be soldiers, or sailors, or policemen, to work in mines 
-or upon railroads, to drive the machinery, or conduct the commerce of 
England: that the duties of women were to their families, and to 
certain individuals outside: they could not, therefore, properly be 
called citizens.” It is true that the majority carried the meeting with 
them at the end in deciding that women, though not standing on a 
level of equality with men, were yet members of the State; but the 
whole subject was so warmly argued that it was impossible not to 
conclude that it was new to many of those present, and that our 
-educational bodies, whether secular or religious, had little or nothing 
+o teach women as to their duties towards the State. 

Mr. Mill’s vehement statement of the case, in his ‘‘ Subjection of 
“Women,” was made so completely from the point of view of Civic 
Rights rather than of Civic Duties that it has, in the opinion of the 
writer, somewhat obscured the real issue. It claimed so much more 
for women than they did for themselves, that the large majority have 
deliberately shut their eyes to the realities upon which those 
exaggerated claims were set up. 

Have women any responsibilities towards the State? They 
admittedly have towards the Church, and are not slow to recognise 
them ; it might even be said that woman is the predominant ecclesias- 
‘tical partner. She is expected to give help, and enjoys the sense of 
-her usefulness, nay, she may be found suffering joyfully a very 
martyrdom of bazaars in the good cause; but approach that same 
‘person for a Board School, a Free Library, or a Town Hall, and you 
will probably meet with a frigid reception. These things belong to 
the world of men, are outside her domain, for she does not recognise 
-duties to the State. 

An appeal to the dictionaries should clear the ground. Johnson 
defines the citizen as ‘‘member of a state”—‘‘ freeman born in a 
state.” The new American Dictionary gives the meaning as ‘‘member 
-of a nation who owes allegiance to a government, and is entitled to 
protection from it.” It quotes: ‘Citizenship must not be confounded 
with the right of suffrage and of taking part in the administration of 
government.” (Pomeroy, ‘‘Municipal Law.”) It will be noticed that 
there is a growth in the definitions—Johnson does not exclude women, 
but the American dictionary definitely includes them as citizens. 
The new English Dictionary confirms this view. Are the mothers of 
‘our country not citizens as well as the fathers? Can you deny to 
‘those women whose privilege it is whether as mothers or nurses to 
hand on to the little ones the priceless treasure of the race, the hard 
‘won lessons of truth, loyalty, justice, self-control, and pity, can you 
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deny to these the honoured title of citizen? And what of the great 
army of women who teach in our schools, who nurse in our hospitals, 
who care for the old and the infirm, who tend the insane, are these not 
citizens? The women artists too, the poets and painters and writers, 
and all of those who add to the grace and beauty of life—with that 
countless array of women who sew that the world may be clothed, 
and toil in the humblest domestic drudgery that men may have freedom 
and leisure—and those that have the care of the purse and lay out the 
domestic budget, are these not citizens? Most assuredly they are. 
Their work is not the same as the work of men, for, as the Oxford 
undergraduates have told us, woman is just woman and not man, 
therefore her responsibilities to the State are different in kind and 
in degree to those of men, different also in the special quality which 
women should bring to their work. But they are not less real, definite 
and important than the obligations of men. We are persuaded that 
the long wearisome crusade for Women’s Rights, as they are called, 
which has filled the air with angry recriminations, has turned away 
public attention from the consideration of the part women should 
normally take in the social organism, and the ever increasing part 
they must take in the ‘‘higher domain of thought, conscience, and 
moral influence.” It is a profound truth that we create in the 
individual something of that which wejclaim from him. If we ask of 
women to do their part worthily as citizens, if we can make it clear 
what that part should normally be, if we teach our maidens as well as 
our youths that their help and co-operation is required for a sound 
and healthy community—that help and co-operation will certainly not 
fail us. 

The clamour for the vote we believe will die down. It was 
probably but the exaggerated expression of the conscious advent of 
woman to a full citizenship: we use the word conscious because of 
a truth the best women in all ages have been good citizens, and have 
ever understood and acknowledged their obligation. In Shakespeare’s 
heroines we may find an example of what we mean. We believe that 
with a profounder study of Social Science there will come the 
conviction that a Government ultimately based upon Force—the State 
that is in its administrative military and financial aspects—cannot 
justly be shared by women; that, to quote the words of the 
admirable women’s Protest against the Suffrage, ‘‘the physical capacity, 
accumulated experience, and inherited training of men, ought to 
prevail without the harassing interference of those who, though they 
_may be partners with them in debate, can never in these matters be 
partners with them in action.” 
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It may be asked what necessity there can be to insist so much upon 
the name of citizen if that outward and visible sign, the vote, is denied 
to women, and what reason there can be to introduce a new, possibly 
a disturbing element into their lives. The answer would surely be that 
citizenship lies, not in the Suffrage, but in the participation of each 
individual in effort for the good of the Community. The State must 
lose if it teach women that they have nothing to give, and women 
must lose in their acceptance of that narrowing of intellectual and 
spiritual life. Women need far more than men to be trained in the 
sense of social duty, for men in the rough and tumble of life have an 
often reluctant acceptance of citizenship thrust upon them. To large 
classes of women this idea of social duty is new and bewildering. 
“We cannot doubt, however, that with a new sense of responsibility 
there will come into their lives a more generous judgment, a wiser 
sympathy, a more stable equilibrium. They will be happier because 
they will not entrust all their hopes of happiness to the frail barque of 
their own personality—they will be better mothers and educators of 
the young because they will have before them the noble task of 
forming good citizens; they will make home life less self-engrossed 
and self-concentrated because they will acknowledge the family to be 
but the unit of the larger community of the State. Assuredly they 
will not lose in tenderness, courage, or sympathy, or in any of the 
graces of womanhood, for in the words of a distinguished woman, 
herself a pioneer in social endeavour : 


‘Our sex needs duties to determine feelings.”’! 


K. B. Harrison 


Peachy AsGatAG Ee bao. 


——¢——__— 


No one seems to notice the impenetrable veil which has been 
drawn over the Soudan since the battle of Omdurman. One would 
have thought that the organisation of the conquered territory 
the treatment of the inhabitants, their attitude towards their con- 
querors, the effect of the conquest on trade and industry, the present 
state of Mahdism as a religion, ete., would afford plentiful material to 
our newspapers always in search of information interesting to their 
readers. But we are kept absolutely in the dark on all these matters. 
Except an official telegram now and then as to the movements of 
the Khalifa, no intelligence comes through. No newspaper corre- 
spondents or private travellers are permitted to enter the Soudan. 
We knew more of what was going on there even under the Dervish 
rule than now when the telegraph has been laid to Khartum. This vast 
territory is subject to the absolute rule of one man with more power 
to make his personal will obeyed than the Khalifa had, and exempt 
even from the wholesome check of publicity, : 


1 Mme. Clotilde de Vaux. 
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The only piece of news as to Lord Kitchener’s doings which has 
leaked out lately—and that because it concerns all Egypt—is of 
a nature to stir the shame and indignation of Englishmen who have 
been taught to detest slavery. The Egyptian army is filled by 
conscription. By virtue of this power thousands of Egyptian peasants 
are being torn from their homes and sent south, nominally as soldiers, 
but really as labourers to build Lord Kitchener’s railway. This was 
precisely the way in which Ismail enabled Lesseps to excavate the 
Suez Canal, and he has always been held up to infamy for it. A 
question asked about this matter in the House of Commons received 
an answer which was no answer. 

The Rev. Alexander Donovan, vicar of Garton-in-Holderness, 
writes in the Eastern Morning News :— 


“ Apart from the religious question, I cannot, as a Christian clergyman, 
support a Government whose Jingoism spares neither the living, the dying, 
nor the dead. The body snatcher who tore the remains of a brave enemy 
(whom his followers reverence as a prophet) from the tomb, and flung them 
in the Nile, after his staff had secured the head and limbs as trophies, is to 
have £30,000 to gild his peerage. Should not the arms be a skull and 
cross-bones? The head hunters of Borneo, and the scalp-hunters of 
America have now been outdone by British officers. Never since the Tories 
of the Restoration vented their impotent fury on the corpse of the heroic 
Cromwell has England been so foully dishonoured. There never yet was 
a good war, but war carried on according to the customs of Dahomey or 
Zululand is a crime against religion and humanity. Let the Liberal leaders 
inscribe ‘ Peace and Protestantism’ on their banner, and they will sweep 
the country at the next general election.” 


The toleration and even encouragement by clergymen of interference 
with backward civilisations has been so often commented on in the 
Posttrvist Revirw, that I am glad to give publicity to an exception 
when it can be found. 
% * % * 
The Tsar, whose honourable, benevolent and pacific disposition is 
the subject of so much eulogy, is at present personally engaged in 
abolishing by his sole fiat the constitutional rights of Finland, which 
he swore at his coronation, only four years ago, to respect. The 
-Grand Duchy of Finland was ceded by Sweden to Russia in 1809, the 
Tsar of that day, Alexander I, undertaking to maintain the existing 
constitution. The Finns, who are absolutely distinct from both 
. Swedes and Russians in race and language, acquiesced in the transfer, 
and have ever since been loyal to the Tsar. By their constitution they 
have a Diet without whose consent no new laws can be made; all 
officials must be Finns; the army is small, is officered exclusively by 
Finns, and cannot be moved out of Finland. It is avowedly in order 
-to enlarge this army, to increase the length of service, to incorporate 
it with the Russian army, to place it under Russian officers, and to 
be able to move it anywhere, that Nicholas II is now trampling on 
the Constitution of Finland, to the grief and dismay of all classes of 
-the inhabitants who have no means of resisting their powerful 
“sovereign. 
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On the American treatment of Cuba our judgment must for the 
present be suspended. We do not yet know whether the island will 
be annexed, nor is it clear how annexation would be regarded by the 
inhabitants. As to the Philippines there need be no such reserve. 
For the war that the Americans are carrying on in those distant. 
islands the Americans have no pretext, good or bad. The inhabitants. 
had given them no offence and had not invoked their aid against the 
Spaniards. Blind unreasoning philanthropy, skilfully inflamed by 
the worst class of politicians and speculators, was largely accountable- 
for the interference in Cuba. The invasion of the Philippines has 
been prompted purely by greed of conquest and a colossal national 
vanity. It is perhaps not more essentially iniquitous than many 
similar enterprises that England has undertaken. But we generally 
pay so much regard to decency as to pick a quarrel before resorting to- 
violence. And our professions of morality are not quite so lofty as. 
those of the Americans. 

* * * * 

On March 15 the gaol of Palmetta, Georgia, was stormed by 150: 
armed men, and nine negro prisoners charged with attempting to burn 
the town were shot. They were to have been tried next day, so 
evidently there was no time to be lost. This shocking outrage takes. 
place not in the Far West among a population of cow-boys or gold- 
miners, but in one of the oldest States of the Union. In any European 
country the perpetrators would be punished as murderers. But it 
may be safely predicted that they will enjoy impunity in the United 
States, where such deeds are of constant occurrence. And this is the 
country which is going to confer on Cuba and the Philippines the 
blessings of civilisation and orderly government. 


Reuter’s telegram containing this intelligence appeared in the 
Daily News. The Times, Standard, and Westminster Gazette could no 
find room for it. Suppose such a piece of news had been telegraphed’ 
to these papers from France or Spain or the Transvaal, or—before we 
began to grovel—from the United States ? Eprror. 


NsO TD Geir 


Marrrace.—March 19th, at Newton Hall, Frederick Bridger, of 64, Constantine. 
peed Hampstead, to Edith, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Challis, of 71, Fonthill 
oad. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF MILL 
Wel De COMET hr 


ComrTe’s letters to Mill were published twenty-two years ago by the 
Paris Positivists. Mill’s replies were naturally looked for; but 
difficulties had arisen, of which the most important was the objection 
felt at that time by Professor Bain to the publication of his name ia 
those letters; in some of which his admiration for Comte is an 
extremely significant feature. At last, however, we have the corres- 
pondence in its complete form, edited by Professor Lévy-Bruhl for the 
Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine. 

The correspondence began in 1841, and closed in 1846 ; an isolated 
letter from Mill in 1847 on the Irish question hardly forms part of it. 
Of the 89 letters of which it consists—44 from Mill, 45 from Comte— 
77 were written during the four years 1842-5; and it may be said 
generally that the first half of the series is by far the most important. 

The first letter is from Mill (8th Nov., 1841). He was then thirty- 
five years old, Comte being forty-three. Mill introduces himself as an 
entire stranger. But he had been familiar, he says, since 1828 with 
those earlier writings of Comte in which, as most people are now 
aware, the programme of his whole career as a thinker and a social 
reformer is clearly set forth. Mill remarks that these early writings 
had done more than anything else to set him free from the narrow 
Benthamism in which he had been brought up, and which is so vividly 
described in his autobiography. He goes on to say that in 1837, he 
read the first two volumes of the “ Positive Philosophy,” all that up. 
to that time had been published. “‘ Since the happy moment,” he writes, 
«when these two volumes became known to me, I have been looking fore 
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ward with keen impatience to the appearance of each new volume, and 
L read it and read it again with true intellectual passion. I may say 
that I had already entered on a line of thought nearly approaching 
your own, especially under the impulses given me by your earlier 
work; but I had still many things to learn from you of the greatest 
importance, and I hope some day to show you that I have learnt them 
well. There remain questions of a secondary kind on which my 
opinions are not the same as yours. Perhaps the disagreement will 
one day disappear; at any rate, I think I may say that whatever 
erroneous opinions I may hold, they are not so deeply rooted as to 
resist such thorough discussion as may arise if you allow me sometimes 
to submit my thoughts to you, and to ask for explanations of your 
own.” 

Comte was then at one of the darkest hours of his life. The 
scientific specialists whose prestige he threatened, were beginning to 
strip him of his official appointments; his private life had for years 
been as desolate and dreary as it could be; and at such at a time the 
intellectual and social sympathy of a man like Mill was peculiarly 
grateful. Both had the same public purposes; both saw that 
theological belief was undergoing irrevocable decay, and that the 
salvation of all that was noblest in man’s life depended on bringing 
sociology and ethic within the pale of science. And besides this 
there was much in the natures of the two men that was akin. 
Springs of deep tenderness in both lay underneath a cold and stoical 
exterior. 

Comte replied to Mill’s overtures, as might be expected, with 
extreme cordiality. living as he did a life of extreme isolation, it 
was the more pleasant to receive signs of sympathy from those who 
could appreciate his aims. He thinks Mill had exaggerated his debt 
to him. Mill’s “‘ Benthamism,” the most remarkable product of the 
economic school, was a true preparation for positive sociology. He 
speaks of the rooted aversion of the scientific coteries in Paris 
established and endowed as they were, to any broad ci-ordinatine 
principles, as the chief obstacle to progress; and of his own 
determination to bring the question between him and them to a definite 
issue in the final volume of his Treatise. And lastly he speaks of 
his project of an association of thinkers among the Western nations 
who should occupy themselves with the work of elaborating political 
and ethical principles on a positive basis ; since without regeneration 
of principles reform of institutions was hopeless. In the organisation 
of this new spiritual force he hopes that Mill will take a leading part. 

So the correspondence began, and so it continued through the long 
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series of letters in 1842 and the first half of 1843. Mill was impatient 
for Comte’s concluding volume. He was at that time finishing, under 
Comte’s influence, his great treatise on Logic; and at one time he 
thought of deferring the publication of it till Comte’s treatise had 
been completed (p. 77). Mill’s delight at receiving this final volume is 
described in the 19th and 21st letters. At first he failed to grasp its 
full bearing. He was profoundly impressed, however, even at this first 
reading, with Comte’s conception of the splendid social and ethical 
results that would follow from modern industry, when once the organi- 
sation of it had been carried out as thoroughly as the organisation of 
war among the military nations of antiquity. In this connection Mill 
speaks of Carlyle, with whom he had been long intimate, and whose 
“Past and Present” was to appear in the following year. But Mill now 
set himself to read again the fourth, fifth and sixth volumes con- 
tinuously. (These it will be remembered, correspond to the second 
volume of Miss Martineau’s very useful, but also very imperfect, con- 
densation.) His impressions on this survey of ‘‘ Social Physics” as a 
whole must be given in his own words, which differ materially, not 
indeed in substance but in tone, from the language used by him in 
later years with regard to these same volumes. 


“T had read the fourth volume often and carefully ; but till now I had 
never realised its full scientific value. It was not possible for me fully to 
assimilate the principles contained in it, till I saw their full development 
in the last part of your work. Hitherto I had looked upon it merely as 
the necessary preparation for the philosophical survey of history in the 
fifth volume; although I had always appreciated the bearing of your great 
conception of Social Statics. To the fifth volume I had always done full 
justice, though I am now penetrated by its spirit more deeply than before. 
As to the sixth, perhaps my last letter led you to think me less capable of 
appreciating its spirit than was really the case. On the whole it seems to 
‘me superior to anything you have yet done. In the foregoing volumes, 
by a privilege peculiar to systematic and comprehensive minds, you had 
sown the germs of all the principal conceptions of the final volume, so that 
at first even the most astonishing of them seemed familiar tome. But now 
that I read again the whole work from the beginning, my final and definite 
impression is one which is not merely stronger than the first, but it is new in 

kind. It is essentially a moral impression. What is passing within me 
seems to me a first and special verification of the general conclusion of your 
great treatise—the aptitude of positive philosophy, when once organised 
as a whole, to deal with the great social functions hitherto very imperfectly 
fulfilled by religions alone. 

“Tt has been my lot, a rare one in my country, never to have believed 
in God, even when a child. I have always seen that the construction 
of a true philosophy of society was the only possible foundation on which 
a general regeneration of human morality could rest; and that the idea of 
Humanity was the only substitute for the idea of God. But wide indeed is 
the difference between this speculative belief and the conviction which I 
am now feeling, that this inevitable substitution will be effective in its 

“yesults, and that it will come speedily.” 
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He continues in this strain expressing the hope that he may not be 
found unworthy to take part in forwarding this greatest of causes. In 
this letter, as in others that preceded it, he mentions differences of 
opinion. But he persists in maintaining that these differences were- 
secondary. And it is difficult to avoid agreeing with him. On the 
fundamental question of the organisation of a spiritual power, that is. 
to say of an association of thinkers occupied in bringing sociology and 
ethics into line with the other sciences, they were entirely at one. 

‘There was nothing,” he says twenty-nine years afterwards in his. 
autobiography, 

‘‘in his (Comte’s) great treatise which I admired more than his remarkable 
exposition of the benefits which the nations of modern Europe have 
historically derived from the separation during the Middle Ages, of 
temporal and spiritual power, and the distinct organisation of the latter. 
I agreed with him that the moral and intellectual ascendancy once exercised 
by priests must in time pass into the hands of philosophers; and will 


naturally do so when they become sufficiently unanimous, and in other 
respects worthy to possess it.” 


On the method, again, in which sociology should be studied their 
agreement went very far. Mill accepted, as we have seen, the great 
division of the subject into social static and social dynamic: ‘‘the 
first branch of the subject ascertaining the conditions of stability in 
the social union; the second the laws of progress ” (‘‘ Mill’s Logic,’” 
vol. ii, p. 501; 3rd edition). As to social dynamic, the true method of 
study, designated by Mill as the Historical or Inverse Deductive 
Method, was due, in Mill’s opinion, to Comte alone. 

Why then did their correspondence terminate? Mill in his Auto- 
biography (pp. 211-8) gives an explanation which does not seem quite 
to tally with the facts as stated by himself. It appears from the 
letters that one of the “‘secondary points of difference’ assumed, in 
the course of 1848, greater prominence. This was the question of 
the political equality of women and men. On this subject many 
letters of great interest on both sides passed between these two. 
thinkers: and they ultimately agreed to differ. Our intercourse, 
Mill says, would not have been discontinued, “if the differences. 
between us had been on matters of simple doctrine. But they were 
chiefly on those points of opinion which blended in both of us with 
our strongest feelings and determined the entire direction of our 
asvirations.”” He goes on to attribute their final divergence to 
Oc:ite’s conception of organising philosophers into “a kind of 
c » porate hierarchy, invested with almost the same spiritual supremacy 
(though without any secular power) once possessed by the Catholic 
Church.” “It is not surprising,” he adds, “that while as logiciaus 
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‘we were nearly at one, as sociologists we could travel together no 
further.” If the ‘ Politique Positive” had been published while the 
correspondence between Mill and Comte was going on, language 
of this kind would be intelligible, though, as the present writer thinks 
he has elsewhere shown, it would not be justified. But that treatise 
was not published till many years afterwards, between 1848 and 1854, 
when letters had long ceased to pass. 

In the controversy as to women’s position in society, Comte, at 
the time at which these letters were written, was at a great personal 
disadvantage, as compared with his friendly opponent. His miserable 
marriage debarred him from women’s society. He had no experience 
of the highest form of pure and elevating love. That came three 

years afterwards; with what transforming consequences to his 
character, he has told us. Mill had for years enjoyed the friendship 
of the lady who afterwards became his wife. We are not forced 
to accept his appreciation of her genius when he ranks: her. 
intellectually above Shelley, Carlyle, Comte, or any other of the 
great spirits of his time; we may even doubt whether she did not 
sometimes lead him astray; for woman, no more than man, is in- 
fallible. Nevertheless, his passionate acknowledgment of her bene- 
ficent influence over his life will take its place beside the Dedication 
of the ‘‘Positive Polity” to Clotilde de Vaux asa noble forecast of what 
the religion of the future holds in store for men. On the whole it will 
‘be found, when the irritation of temporary controversies has passed 
away, that the agreement between Comte and Mill on the subject of 
womans’ influence and position is far more fundamental than their 
difference. This was at least the case when richer personal 
experience had revealed to Comte much that, when writing to Mill, he 
did not know. Both were at one in the conviction that women 
were destined to take a far more prominent part in the solution of 
social and moral problems in the future than has been hitherto 
possible. Both were agreed that the intellectual inheritance of our 
race should be shared by men and women alike without distinction. 
But Comte, taking his stand on certain elementary biological facts, 

thought that the work of women would be better done if they were 
saved from the worst extremities of the competitive struggle, into 
which Mill, or the followers of Mill, have been ready to plunge them. 

Many other topics are handled in these letters. But even a bare 
catalogue of them cannot be given here. A word however may 
be said of the question of Psychology, which arises frequently. 
Comte, as every one knows, had thrown doubts on the value 
of the introspective method of research. Mill explains that he means 
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by the word something different from the psychology of Condillac, or 
of Cousin, or even of the Scotch school (p. 13). Comte urges Mill 
to read Gall’s ‘‘ Functions of the Brain,” guarding himself carefully 
against attaching any importance to Gall’s localisation of those func- 
tions. This leads to many valuable observations on both sides. In 
the course of them Bain, then a young man, is spoken of as a student 
and admirer of Comte. Obviously nothing can usefully be said on 
this vast subject in the present paper. Many details are given of the 
persecution of Comte by Arago and others, consequent on his protest 
against the narrowness of mind engendered by scientific specialisa- 
tion, when uncontrolled by general principles. Here Mill played the 
part of a noble and generous friend. We can only regret that the 
friendship should have cooled. 

On the whole it may be said that a more interesting Commercium 
Epistolicum has never been given to the world. It will not satisfy those 
who worship Comte as an infallible revealer of truth; still less those who 
have made up their minds that his work is superseded. But it will be. 
welcome to others who are content to revere him as a mighty, but not 
unerring intellect; a noble but not faultless character. The perfect 
man has not been seen in the world yet. There is no ground for 
thinking that he ever will. J. H. Brinazs. 


ISLAM FROM THE INSIDE. 


Tn some recent articles in this Review (Nov. and Dee. 1898), I described 
Sir William Muir’s Life of Mahomet as ‘‘perhaps the most authoritative 
book on the subject accessible to English readers.” The fact of that 
book having been written by a Christian is, however, necessarily 
rather a drawback. Since writing the articles in question my attention 
has been directed to another book on the same subject, written, also 
in English—and, by the way, in very excellent, idiomatic English—by 
an eminent Indian Moslem—lI refer to The Spirit of Islam by Syed 
Ameer Ali. Its author occupies the distinguished position of a Judge 
of the High Court of Judicature in Bengal. His attitude towards. 
Tslam is naturally rather different from that of Sir W. Muir, and as, 
in addition to the Oriental acquirements which might be looked for in 
an Indian Judge, his book displays the possession of remarkably wide 
European culture —thus combining the erudition of both East and 
West—it may perhaps be interesting to consider briefly what he has 
to say in defence of his Faith and its Founder. 

It may be noted in the first place, with reference to the true 
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meaning of the word “Islam,” that the author, whose view, as that 
of a Moslem scholar, is entitled to respect, states that ‘the word does 
not imply, as is commonly supposed, absolute submission to God’s 
will, but means, on the contrary, striving after righteousness.” Tf this 
is the correct interpretation, the term ceases to have any special 
meaning as applied to the religion founded by Mahomet, and becomes 
a generic term applicable to all religions. At this rate, Positivism is 
Islam. Catholicism is Islam. So is Judaism. So is Buddhism. So 
are, or have been, the thousand and one other creeds in which, from 
the earliest ages, the Ideal has shadowed itself forth—often, no 
doubt, in a very dim and imperfect way—to the aspirations of 
different sections of Humanity. 

The portion of the volume which is specially devoted to the Life 
of Mahomet, apart from his teaching, is not altogether satisfactory, 
because Mr. Justice Ameer Ali employs arguments which, to a plain 
man, appear occasionally rather sophistical, in order to defend 
Mahomet against the criticisms of Muir and other writers in respect of 
certain rather doubtful incidents in his career—as, for instance, his 
exemption of himself from the restrictions he imposed on his followers 
in the matter of polygamy. But on the subject of polygamy, in the 
abstract, Mr. Ameer Ali’s language is rational and encouraging. 
Readers of Comte will not need to be reminded of his view that, 
looked at historically, polygamy was a great advance on the pro- 
miscuous intercourse which had preceded it. But there are degrees in 
polygamy, and the more it can be disciplined and purified under the 
influence of religious belief, until, ultimately, it be superseded 
altogether by monogamy, the better for society at large and for 
woman herself. 

At the time when Mahomet’s career commenced, polygamy 
flourished throughout the East in most odious forms. In both the 
Persian and Byzantine empires women occupied a very low position 
in the social scale; but, according to Mr. Ameer Ali, the reforms 
instituted by Mahomet effected a vast and marked improvement 
under this head. He enforced, as one of the essential teachings of his 
creed, ‘‘respect for women.” ‘He secured to women in his system 
rights which they had not before possessed. He allowed them 
privileges the value of which will be more fully appreciated as time 
advances. He placed them on a footing of perfect equality with men 
in the exercise of all legal powers and functions. He restrained 
polygamy by limiting the maximum number of contemporaneous 
marriages”? to four; and this limitation is coven rendered more 
stringent by a provision in the Koran, which directs that, ior 
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man cannot deal equitably and justly with all his wives, he shall 
marry only one. 

Mr. Ameer Ali also states that ‘‘ the conviction is gradually forcing 
itself on all sides, in all advanced Moslem communities, that polygamy 
is as much opposed to the teachings of Mahomet as it is to the general 
progress of civilised society and true culture;” and, as evidence 
of this, he asserts that ‘‘it has become customary, among all classes of 
the Indian Mussulmans, to insert in the marriage-deed a clause by 
which the intending husband formally renounces his supposed right 
to contract a second union during the continuance of the first marriage,” 
and that, ‘‘among the Indian Mussulmans, ninety-five men out of every 
hundred are, at the present moment, either by conviction or necessity, 
monogamists.” 

All this may possibly be so, and, no doubt, the author is entitled 
to his own opinions; but the view that Islam, whatever may be its 
claims to admiration on other grounds, has had any great elevating 
influence on woman has not, I think, been generally accepted, even 
by impartial minds; and, certainly, there are passages in the Koran, 
which it is unnecessary to specify, but which would scarcely justify 
such a conclusion. If the tendency described really exists among the 
Indian Mussulmans, it may possibly be due to another influence. In 
one of my previous articles I spoke of Islam, like Christianity, being 
in a state of decay; and Mr. Ameer Ali confirms this statement. 
‘‘ What has happened in Christianity has,’’ he says, ‘‘ happened ia 
Islam. Enthusiasm has died out, and devotion to God and his 
Prophet are meaningless words.” The tendency towards monogamy 
of which he speaks, may, therefore, be merely the result of the 
growth of a humane, ethical spirit, anxious for the welfare of the 
race, and having no special reference to Islam or any other theological 
creed. 

Another evidence of the decay of anything like real Moslem con- 
viction is afforded by the support which Islam gives to slavery. As 
in the case of polygamy, every Positivist must sympathize with the 
relative spirit in which Mr. Ameer Ali deals with the institution of 
slavery. As he truly says, “the practice is coeval with human 
existence. Historically, its traces are visible in every age and in 
every nation.” But he asserts that it is a mistake to think that, as 
a doctrine, Islam ‘‘consecrates”’ the practice. The Koran recognizes 
only one kind of slavery—that of men made captives in war. ‘To 
the lasting disgrace of the majority of the followers of Mahomet it 
must be said, however, that, whilst observing, or trying to observe, 
the letter, they have utterly ignored the spirit, of the Teacher’s 
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precepts, and allowed slavery to flourish (in direct contravention of 
the injunctions of the Prophet) by purchase and other means.” 

The fact that this ancient creed is thus, by the admission of one 
of its disciples, gradually losing its hold over the consciences and lives 
of nominal adherents is no ground of exultation to a Positivist. The 
process is inevitable in the case of all theological systems; but the 
prospect of their decay, before the Religion of Humanity has had 
time to take their place, gives room for melancholy forebodings as 
‘to what may happen in the meantime. The truth is that, although, 
owing to the conservative effects of ancient tradition, they still 
preserve a semblance of vitality, it is only from the historical point 
of view that these systems can be regarded as of any value. 
Logically, as vehicles of intellectual effort, they are dead. Speculation, 
in its highest forms, has passed beyond them; and it is almost 
surprising that Mr. Ameer Ali, with his European training, should 
not recognise this fact. He says, in justification of his own creed, 
that ‘‘ Islam required of its votaries a simple confession of an eternal 
truth” (2.¢., that there is but one God) ‘‘and the practice of a few 
moral duties. In other respects it allowed them the widest latitude 
of judgment”; and he speaks of this as ‘‘ a new dispensation which 
realised the dream of religious unity.’’ Religious Unity! Why, 
such a thing has never existed in Islam. No sooner was Mahomet 
dead than dissensions broke out amongst his followers. Out of his 
first four immediate successors three, at least (and, according to one 
story, the whole four), met with violent deaths at the hands of assas- 
sins or rebels; and although, later on, sufficient temporal unity was 
achieved to admit of a wonderful military career, the spiritual con- 
dition of Islam has, from the first, been one of anarchy, rather than 
of unity—if, that is to say, by religious unity, Mr. Ameer Ali means 
unity of doctrine. It might, indeed, have been surmised at the outset 
that, however well-founded the one “eternal truth’? might be, it 
would furnish a very slender basis on which to erect an intellectual 
system capable of satisfying the endless craving of the human mind. 
And, in fact, the results of the latitude of judgment, to which such 
virtue is attributed, may be seen by any one who will take the trouble 
to glance through the farrago of metaphysical speculations indulged 
in by the Islamic schools described by Sale in his Preliminary 
Discourse to the Horan. The phenomenon is not confined to the East. 
We are familiar with it in the West. It is exhibited only too plainly 
in the infinitude of sects into which the Christian world, with the 
exception of that portion of it which remained faithful to Rome, has 
been divided by the exercise of the right of private judgment. Putting 
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aside the question whether this, in itself, is a desirable result, it seems- 
clear that it can scarcely be described as a state of religious unity. 

Mr. Ameer Ali is on surer ground in his enumeration of the 
contributions made by the Moslem world to the sum of positive human 
knowledge, and in the claims which he advances on behalf of Islam to- 
honour as the precursor of Western civilization. Those are historical 
claims, which can be tested by ordinary historical methods. How far 
they are well-founded unprejudiced scholarship must decide; but,. 
when such statements are made as, for instance, that the Astronomical 
Tables of Albategnius furnished the ground-work of astronomy in 
Europe for many centuries; that Alhazen (in the eleventh century) 
fully understood the principle of gravitation, recognised gravity as 
a force, and knew correctly the relation between the velocities, spaces, 
and times of falling bodies; that the Arabs invented the telescope and 
the mariner’s compass ; that they invented spherical trigonometry, and 
were the first to apply algebra to geometry; that, at a time when Europe 
firmly believed in the flatness of the earth, and was ready to burn any 
foolhardy person who thought otherwise, the Arabs taught geography 
by globes, it is obvious that, if the truth of these statements can be: 
proved, and if, as is assumed, knowledye of this character was trans- 
mitted, through the intermediary of the Moslem schools in Spain, to- 
the other countries of Western Europe, and gave the impulse to that 
immense scientific development which has since distinguished them 
from the rest of the world, Humanity is under a vast intellectual 
obligation to Islam which has not yet been sufficiently acknowledged. 
Mr. Ameer Ali’s efforts might, perhaps, be more profitably employed 
in the elucidation of this point, than in the chimerical endeavour to 
secure the universal acceptance of an eternal truth which defies demon- 
stration. Henry E tis. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS,’ 


Ir is a significant and welcome fact that the once familiar phrase, 
‘women’s rights,”’ has disappeared from periodical literature and is 
seldom heard in public assemblies. The novelty of an appeal for the 
redress of woman’s unquestionable wrongs and the assertion of her 
‘rights’? having once worn off, it is characteristic of the nature 
of women that some of the most thoughtful and energetic among them 
should realise that the only right of woman, as of man, is the right to 
do her duty. Even those who demand for woman a place in the 
polling booth and the senate have ceased to speak of these privileges 
as rights, they only plead that woman should be allowed to perform 
what they conceive to be her duties to herself and to society. This. 
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substitution of the idea of duty in the place of the idea of rights marks 
a decided advance in the direction of true social feeling. 

As Positivists are forced, from their conception of life, to look 
to women for the realisation of their ideals, as they cannot hope 
to achieve any real progress until they win the sympathy and 
adherence of mothers, wives, and daughters, it is important that 
every possible means should be taken of placing before women what 
the Religion of Humanity has to say concerning them. There is 
an idea abroad, especially in the minds of women who take an interest 
in political and social questions, that Positivism is a mysterious some- 
thing outside the pale of practical affairs; that as far as women are 
concerned it is unworthy of attention, because its adherents waste 
their time in idle dreaming as to what women might be in an imaginary 
utopia instead of striving to help them over present day difficulties, 
It is supposed that while practical men and women are devoting their 
lives to the noble task of saving women from starvation and degrada- 
tion, we are engaged in soporific contemplations of a mystical future in 
which woman shall be a sort of etherealised wax doll, subject to 
a peculiar dual system of adoration and tyrannical subjection. We 
must strive, with as much patience and persistence as we can command, 
to remove these erroneous impressions, but it must be done honestly 
and fearlessly, without any attempt to disguise our ideals, with an 
unflinching adherence to what we believe to be the truth. We must 
be quick to distinguish between winning women to our standard and 
lowering our standard in order to gain a semblance of success which 
can only result in ultimate disappointment and disaster. 

The knowledge of the world’s injustice to women in the past and 
the present has very naturally led many women to raise the illusory 
cry of “equality.” They demand to be treated in every respect as 
the equals of men, to be allowed to engage in industrial pursuits on 
the same terms as men, to have educational, political, and social 
privileges equal with those of men. Our reply to all this must have 
no uncertain sound, Knowing that equality between men and women 
is impossible, and that all striving after it must have a mischievous 
tendency, we must say so, even at the risk of being misunderstood. 
It is not well to dwell too much on inconsistency, for without it half 
the pleasures of life would be lost; but it is necessary to recall the fact 
that even the most enthusiastic advocates of this precious ‘‘ equality” 
do not suggest that Amazonian corps should be organised in the army, 
that young girls should stand side by side with young lads in levelling 
Maxim guns at naked savages, or that maidens in their teens should 
swab decks or stoke furnaces in the navy. They would probably be 
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among the most energetic in describing such tasks as unwomanly, 
thereby acknowledging, however unconsciously, that so far from men 
and women being equal there are womanly qualities and manly quali- 
ties. Itis because we would save women from falling into a dismal 
and degrading social abyss that we cry out against this desire to enter 
into rivalry with men in industrial pursuits, a desire that has already 
led many women to look upon men as their natural enemies. 

We are not blind to the hard facts of every day life ; we realise, 
as all sensible men and women should do, that owing to the existence 
of what we believe to be an abnormal state of things it is necessary 
that a large number of women should be trained in such a manner as 
to enable them to support themselves. The citizen who does not 
recognise this hard fact, and who fails to provide his daughters with 
a means of obtaining their livelihood, incurs a very grave responsi- 
bility, whatever his creed may be, whatever ideas he may have 
concerning an ideal state of society. No man has a right to make 
others suffer for his opinions, however much he may be willing to 
suffer for them himself. 

Let us be sure that we do not exaggerate the difficulties in the 
way of making provision for women. The keen competition for 
employment of an undomestic character would be considerably 
modified if the field were cleared of those who could be reasonably 
provided for by the men of their family. Many a poor widow has 
her difficulties intensified by having to compete in the labour market 
with women who are working, not because they have no one to 
support them, but from a foolish desire to increase their stock of 
trumpery finery. Is it not absurd to persuade women that it is 
necessary to enter into fierce competition with men in order that they 
may obtain the wherewithal to live, when every matron in the land is 
deploring the dearth of domestic servants? Half the difficulties are 
caused, not by the want of that class of work for which women are 
eminently fitted, but because snobbery reigns supreme among both 
the rich, the middle class, and the poor. The domestic servant, 
although much of the happiness of almost every home depends upon 
her skill and her character, is treated as an inferior being. The result is 
that this most honourable form of service is looked upon as degrading. 
A bright and intelligent young girl has her judgment so warped by 
custom that, rather than scrub floors or wash plates and dishes, she 
would struggle with young men in the labour market for a miserable 
clerkship. She considers it beneath her to soil her hands with house- 
hold work, but she would willingly wear the flesh off the tips of her 
fingers in working a typewriter because snobbery has decided that it 
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is a genteel occupation, and because she knows that the “lady 
typist” is sure of being treated with a measure of respect and con- 
sideration that is seldom accorded to the domestic servant. Cookery 
is essential in order that philosophers may think and lesser souls may 
work. One would imagine, from the importance so universally attached 
to eating, that the proper preparation of food would be considered 
one of the highest and most honourable forms of employment, yet 
thousands of young women who, with proper training, could earn an 
excellent living as conks, tell us that rather than become cookers of 
food they will scramble with all their might to compete with men in 
the labour market. At present there is some excuse for this objection, 
because society has agreed to look upon a cook as the type of vulgarity, 
ignorance, and stupidity, and it makes a point of treating her with 
the proper amount of brutal contempt which it considers is warranted 
by this pet theory. The journalists and others who are never weary 
of casting ridicule upon domestic servants should have more respect 
for their digestive organs and their domestic peace, and by honouring 
household work attract a more intelligent class of women to adopt it 
as a means of earning a livelihood. Those who think this an idle 
dream should bear in mind the fact that twenty years ago the nurse 
was typified by the ignorant gin-drinking Mrs. Gamp. To-day no 
class of women is more honoured, no occupation more profoundly 
respected. If women have only the good sense to will it so, the 
day will come when the despised domestic servant will be looked upon 
as one of the most honourable callings, and just as no woman is 
considered too intelligent and too refined to become a nurse, so no 
well educated woman who has to work for her living will be thought 
too ‘‘superior ’”’ to earn her bread by intelligent methods of cooking. 
There is a wide difference between the recognition of practical 
matters of fact, of common-sense conduct, and the attitude adopted by 
those who advocate the equality of men and women in the industrial 
world. Our principle is that man should provide for woman, their 
principle is that woman should provide for herself, not only when it 
is absolutely necessary, but in every case, and for this reason—that 
she may be independent of man. We think that the independence of 
woman is as impossible as the independence of man,’ that the pro- 
1 ¢¢ We have but to look each of us at our own life under its physical, intellectual, 
or moral aspects, to recognise what it is that we owe to the combined action of our 
predecessors and contemporaries. The man who dares to think himself independent 
of others, either in feelings, thoughts, or actions, cannot even put the blasphemous 
conception into words without immediate self-contradiction, since the very language 
he uses is not his own. The profoundest thinker cannot by himself form the simplest 


language ; it requires the co-operation of a community for several generations,’”’— 
Auguste Comte. 
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position is unscientific and anti-social, that the fostering of such a 
conception of the place of woman in society can only lead to her 
degradation and to the loss of certain qualities in which lie, as we 
believe, the hope of the human race. 

Positivists do not think that woman’s work should be exclusively 
domestic; on the contrary, they would urge upon every woman the 
duty of taking an intelligent interest in public affairs, of realising the 
relative importance of things, of casting off the mental swaddling 
clothes that only too often confine her thoughts to the tittle-tattle of 


private life. They realise the powerful influence of women and 
would direct it to objects worthy of its importance. They believe 
_that this influence can be used far more effectually in private than in 
public assemblies, and they feel that women would lose far more than 
they could possibly gain by taking a place among men on the plat- 
form and in the senate. There will probably always be exceptional 
cases of women capable of performing work that as a rule is better 
done by men. We would place no obstacle in the-way of such women, 
but we refuse to hold up such abnormal types as models for other 
women to imitate. Instead of advising women to imitate men, we 
would urge them to cultivate in a wise manner those qualities peculiar 
to themselves which make them in so many ways more powerful for 
good or for evil thanmen. These qualities are something far superior 
to the coarse and vulgar trappings that appear to be the inevitable 
necessities of political platforms, and no woman need sigh for a wider 
sphere of influence than she has already within her reach. What might 
the next generation win for Humanity if every mother, wife, sister 
and daughter felt that it was her mission to make children, husband, 
father and brother worthy servants of the race in public and in private 
life. There are few women who are not in a position to influence children 
far more than men can influence them, and at an age when physically, 
mentally and morally they are most amenable to influence. What 
would this mean if all women had a higher conception of their social 
duties? It is because we appreciate so fully the enormous power that 
woman has, if she would only use it, that we find some difficulty in 
understanding why so many good women expend so much time and 
energy in seeking the bubble privilege of placing their names in the 
ballot-box. The acquiring of direct politicai power would achieve 
nothing so effectually as the weakening of woman’s influence where it 
is now strongest. It is a saddening thought that so many gifted 
women are eager to sell their glorious birthright for such a miserable 
mess of pottage. Positivism has for women something far more.attractive 
and useful, a far loftier ideal of life and duty than the privilege of 
voting for the average vestryman or member of parliament. It is 
said that women need such privileges in order to induce them to take 
wider views of life. This is a very doubtful theory, far from being 
justified by our experience of the influence upon man of the power to 
vote. To the thoughtful citizen, who has something approximating 
to.clear views of life and duty, the right to vote is the least among the 
weapons in his armoury. : 
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All honour to the noble women who have revolted against 
the contemptible position assigned to them by what is called 
modern society. In their efforts to raise women from the mere 
domestic drudge and the frivolous plaything stage they have our 
sincere sympathy, but we would raise their conception of woman’s 
rights and duties to a higher level. Woman’s influence is of a more 
delicate and subtle character than that coarser material which is 
necessary to serve the turn of the party wire-puller. There is a 
higher field for her than party politics, there is a nobler task for her 
than to flounder in the political and journalistic quagmires of to-day; 
it is for her to become—as any woman may become at once, without 
waiting for any millennium to come about—a spiritual power to those 
with whom she is brought into daily contact. The task may be 
difficult, the result apparently disappointing, but every woman who 
bravely and steadfastly attempts it, in however humble a way, has 
formed one step of the golden stairs up which suffering Humanity is 
climbing to a brighter future. F. W. Bocxerr. 


peas heal OsheAeP Hess 


Tue truest well-wishers of the United States will rejoice that the 
conquest of the Philippines is turning out to be a tougher job than 
was anticipated. Not only are the American troops there insufficient 
to overcome the patriotic resistance of the inhabitants, but many of 
them who enlisted as volunteers are demanding to be sent home, 
Whether, as they allege, their retention on that service after the 
conclusion of peace with Spain is illegal, I do not know. But the dis- 
tinction they draw between the object for which they enlisted and that 
for which they are being employed is an eminently reasonable one. 
% % % % 

The financial strain entailed by our Imperialist policy of the last 
few years, especially under the present Government, has come sooner 
than was expected. The opinion has often been expressed in the 
Posirrvist Review that however popular Imperial expansion and 
a bellicose attitude towards neighbouring Powers might seem to be, 
there would be no corresponding readiness in any part of the popula- 
tion to make any serious sacrifices for such a policy. The Budget 
proposals seem to show that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is of the same 
opinion, The large resources provided by Sir W. Harcourt’s death 
duties having heen dissipated in warlike expenditure and in doles to 
the landlords and the Church, a large deficit had to be met. A 
rumour prevailed for some days that the Income Tax was to be 
increased. This would have been the most righteous course, since 
the wasteful expenditure had been dictated by the class which pays 
income tax. But even these megalomaniacs were not prepared to pay 
for their fancy, and the outcry was so loud that, if ever the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer contemplated such a measure, he abandoned it. 

* # * * 


The only other way of raising money was to resort to some form 
of indirect taxation—in other words, to make the poorer classes 
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contribute; and this was advocated with much insistence by the 
journal which more than any other represents the wealthy class. One 
argument used was that the working class had shown a warm 
approval of the policy of expansion, and would therefore presumably 
be willing to bear its share of the cost. No one can doubt that the 
' Tory Government would gladly ‘widen the basis of taxation” if it 
dared. But it was better informed of the temper of the poorer classes 
and had stronger motives for not irritating them. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer therefore fell back upon the faint-hearted and ignominious. 
expedient of partially suspending the usual repayment of debt. 


It was proposed to meet the remainder of the deficit by stamps on. 
documents representing foreign and colonial bonds negotiated here, 
and by an increase of the duties on wine. The colonies which are hit,. 
though very slightly, by these proposals at once protested against 
being treated as foreigners, although they have no scruple in laying 
heavy import duties on British manufactures. Their protest will, 
I dare say, be successful. They have learnt to thin kthat the Mother 
Country will pay any price she is asked for the semblance of Empire— 
in the case of the greater colonies it is nothing more—and they mean 
to work it to the value of the last penny they can extract from us. I 
do not blame them. They look after their own real interests, and 
they understand them better than we do ours. 

The elections to the Irish County Councils under the new Act were 
decided strictly on the Home Rule issue and resulted in the return of 
538 Nationalists against 113 Unionists. The authors of the Act 
believe that these new bodies will not be able to overstep the functions 
assigned them. But there is no knowing what an elected body can do 
till it tries. Already there is talk of electing two representatives from 
each Council to sit as a quasi-Parliament in Dublin. Of course, the 
resolutions of such an assembly would have no validity. But the 
moral effect of the spectacle would be considerable. There have been 
plenty of conferences and conventions before now professing to 
represent the Irish nation. But they were not appointed by electoral 
bodies themselves constituted by law. Another result of the new 
yen will Pe that Hatholive and Nationalists will for the first time 
obtain access to a number of paid offices hither j slusi 
by Protestants and ieee £0. On Ee 
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CENTENARIES AND COMMEMORATIONS. 


THis is an age of Commemorations of the great men of the Past, in 
which Positivists must feel the most lively interest, and in treating 
which they believe they have much to say. The “worship of 
Humanity ” does not mean prostration to an abstract idea, or invoca- 
tions addressed to a noun of multitude, as sceptics scoffingly pretend, 
and as some sentimental enthusiasts may fancy. It means simply 
Honour and Reverence given to the memory of men who have served 
the Human Race worthily and permanently, and have aided in 
building up the Nation, the Faith, the Civilisation we enjoy. 

It is true that there are always weak souls who are ready to go off 
into false enthusiasms for doubtful and very minor heroes, And there 
are always busybodies and adventurers eager to snatch at any occasion 
for advertizing themselves and running some purely local demonstra- 
tion. So there are in things of Religion, Patriotism, Loyalty, Philan- 
thropy, Science, or Art. Indeed in most good things, and in most 
right practices, there are bores and hypocrites who have their own 
objects in beating the gong outside their own booth, and seeking to 
flog up the public into enthusiasm of a paying sort. But that a good 
thing, an obvious duty, may be abused, is no good reason for 
dropping it, and for neglecting a real obligation. And it would be 
absurd to contend that honour is not a bounden duty towards those 
from whom all we enjoy in modern life has come down to us, or that 
there is not great moral use in recalling these high examples and 
' memorable types of a great life. It is simply history teaching men 
morality and social duty—and this to Positivists is a prime function 
of Religion. 
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There is all the more reason therefore to insist on substantial titles 
to our reverence before we accept any suggested commemoration; to 
be careful that none such degenerate into affectation, or be perverted 
to private ends. There are, of course, the mean and cynical tempers 
which are so fearful of being caught by sentiment or imposition that 
they look with suspicion on any idea of commemorating any great 
man, just as they abstain on principle from subscribing to a charity or 
a Presentation. These people, who will not go to Church for fear 
they may be asked to contribute to the plate, must be left to their own 
consciences. But the fact that foolish admiration, local ambition, and 
vulgar touting are only too common in this world, makes it a duty for 
reasonable men to ask for solid guarantees before they commit them- 
selves to any suggested commemoration. To us especially, for whom 
these occasions are bound up so closely with religion and philosophy, 
it is all-important to see that those whom we honour are worthy of 
honour, and that the honour we pay them is given with a grateful 
heart and sincere conviction. 

The Church in its great day insisted on these guarantees with a 
very firm hand and much wisdom. Before anyone was canonised, he 
or she had to be accepted by authorised sentence, and this could only 
be pronounced after long and thorough examination. The Church 
always set itself against any indiscriminate manufacture of Saints, 
and in its best day was able to suppress any attempt at irregular or 
dishonest consecration. The offence of the Church was not so much 
in its liberality of canonisation, as that it recognised only one kind of 
merit, and that too often of a spurious kind. But in its systematic 
efforts to prevent posthumous honours being given without examina- 
tion or on fraudulent grounds, it showed all the moral insight and 
practical wisdom which kept it for several centuries a great civilising 
force. The world now is not willing to refer these questions to Popes 
and Cardinals, who have long abused the credulity of grateful men ; 
and it is justly indignant that Januarius and Teresa should be saints, 
whilst Alfred and Jeanne d’Arc are not. But though the Church, 
even in its best days, neglected nine-tenths of human merit, and made 
not a few scandalous blunders, and in its worst days has tended to 
make any ‘“canonisation’’ whatever a byeword, we may still learn 
from it the essential conditions of any right honouring of the mighty 
Dead—viz., that such honour be honest, enlightened, and general, 
and that those we seek to honour are worthy of remembrance from 
generation to generation. 

This was the essential idea of the ‘‘Calendar” of great men and 
women, drawn up by Auguste Comte fifty years ago with the view of 
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impressing on the minds of the present age a table of their chief 
benefactors in all forms of human power and virtue. It was not 
intended to be definitive and perpetual ; much less was it intended to 
be exclusive or negative. It has drawn forth warm admiration from 
J. Stuart Mill, and has served to systematise the judgments of many 
philosophers and historians who are sometimes shy in acknowledging 
their real debt to this great synthetic and concrete tableau of human 
evolution in the sum. At any rate, no other general scheme of 
classification of the world’s greatest ‘‘worthies’” has ever been 
suggested ; and the pedantry of specialism contents itself, as usual, 
with academic sneering at particular names. We never pretend that 
Comte’s 558 heroes and heroines bind the future to honour every one 
of these, much less to honour no others. But it affords men, whether 
they accept Comte’s philosophy or not, an admirable type of the kind 
of power and of virtue which should be held for ever in public memory 
as benefactors of our race. 

The more I study it the more I am amazed at the genius with 
which Comte formed so great a series of personal judgments about so 
vast a variety of achievements and capacities, when we consider his 
own limited study of special science. As Laffitte told me, when I was 
wondering how Comte had gained his insight into the spirit of 
ffischylus, knowing nothing of the tragedies but a bald French prose 
translation—‘‘ these things are possible to genius.” Without asserting 
that all Comte’s judgments are just, much less that they bind the 
future (indeed, he only put it out for the nineteenth century), the 
scheme in general conception forms a firm and suggestive type. The 
idea of connecting a great name with each day of the year was of 
course borrowed from the Catholic Calendar ; and the device of adding 
‘“‘subordinates”? to many names for leap years enabled Comte to 
compose a general list of five or six hundred names in graduated 
scales of four orders. No doubt there are five or six hundred 
thousand of men and women worthy of our regard, but the human 
memory and the human faculty of enthusiasm could hardly be stretched 
so far. One (and occasionally two) names for each day of the week is 
an ample and reasonable limit. Now, whether or not we accept 
Comte’s scheme of worthies, it is a useful guide to bear in mind, that 
a few hundred names of great men in the past is quite as many as the 
average man and woman is at all likely to know anything about, and 
the first question arises on any proposed commemoration, could it 
possibly belong to any such list, or could it conceivably be compared 
with the great names in such a list ? 

Comte’s Calendar of great men, certainly, has reference to the 
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whole sphere of human history in all its forms, and is designed for 
the use of Europeans in general. It need not exclude national and 
even local commemorations in different countries or districts of those 
to whom each people or any province owe grateful memory. But, 
even in such purely local commemorations, regard should be had to: 
the wider spheres. It would be mischievous to crowd out the memory 
of the Alfreds, Cromwells, Shakespeares, and Miltons with a weari- 
some excess of minor statesmen and poets. In these days when every 
active mayor or alderman expects to be presented with his portrait 
(even though he have to pay for it himself), and when every country 
town is looking out for the birthplace or the tombstone of some poet 
or soldier whose name has lived for a hundred years, it is well to 
remind ourselves that too great prodigality of minor celebrations must 
end by blunting our interest in those which are a solemn duty and a. 
natural education in themselves. 

The present year is just now affording us crucial examples of this 
truth. It is the eve of the thousandth anniversary of the death of 
Alfred the Great; it is the three-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Cromwell, and of the death of Spenser; and it is the hundredth 
anniversary of the death of George Washington. For three of these, 
at any rate, great efforts are being made to impress on the imagination 
of the public all that the world owes to these great creative statesmen. 
Beside the immortal memories of Alfred, of Cromwell, of Washington, 
the names of minor poets and politicians fade out of the sky, like the 
lesser stars in full moonlight. If our commemoration of great men is 
to be a serious and instructive thing, it is all important to keep in 
view relative merit and due proportion of contribution to the progress 
of mankind. To pay fit honour to three such men as Alfred, Cromwell, 
and Washington, may tax the enthusiasm of the English-speaking 
race for one year at least. And till we see our way to carry out these 
three celebrations worthily, we need not burden ourselves for the next. 
few months with any lesser national heroes. Little Pedlington and 
Great Mudborough may raise a bust, or deliver orations, for any 
worthy citizen of their own they may happen'to discover; but they 
should not ask the public to take part in what is in no sense a 
national possession. j 

The commemorations of Alfred, of Cromwell, of Washington supply 
us with excellent lessons of the great educational value that such 
occasions develope. More has been done within the past year to teach 
Englishmen all that they owe to King Alfred than perhaps was done 
in the thousand years since his death. Here was a ruler to whom 
England, as.a social and national unit, as the land of one special 
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type of soldier and citizen, owed more than to any other single 
ruler in its entire history; in the fundamental basis of national 
life and character owed more than to the Conqueror, to Edward I, 
to Elizabeth, or to Cromwell. He was a man also, who by virtue of 
his saintly candour of soul, and his literary activity, has enabled 
us to know him and to know his aims better than we know the 
aims and the soul of Julius Cesar or of Charlemagne. Yet the 
ignorance in the general public of the achievements and aspirations of 
Alfred was scandalous; and men calling themselves men of letters 
were not ashamed to declare that they knew nothing of Alfred except 
that he burnt the good wife’s cakes. It is to be hoped that something 
has been done to enable the English people to know more, and to 
understand better, the greatest, noblest, most perfect of English 
heroes. 

In the same way, much has been done this year to stamp on the 
public mind the true story of Oliver and the great services he rendered 
to our nation. Scores of books, addresses, articles, and other 
memorials have been put forth on the occasion of his Tercentenary; and 
more has been done to teach the truth about him than in all the years 
since Carlyle’s memorable work appeared. London, which has statues 
of James II, some Duke of Bedford, Disraeli, and half-a-dozen Indian 
soldiers, but no statue to the greatest citizen England ever bred, is 
at last to have an adequate memorial, which to-day is the redeeming 
feature of the Academy show. Lnglish history has taken a firmer 
hold in the public mind, now that the infamous blackening of 
Cromwell’s memory is being adequately redressed. And as to George 
Washington, though his memory concerns in the main the people of 
the United States, it is obvious that the sympathy of the English 
public is going to join with the honours which the American public is 
about to pay to one of the noblest examples of soldier and statesman 
that our race can boast. 

There is one condition which ought to be observed in all serious 
commemorations—to recognize anniversaries of the death, not of the 
birth of great men. To observe both is needlessly to double the 
occasions, and to introduce essentially false ideas. The birth of any 
great man is not a national event, is not an epoch at all, is, in no sense, 
a great crisis in history. It is the close of a great career which alone 
is marked by contemporaries, which alone concerns the world, and 
which only history need record. Days of birth are private, domestic, 
or theological festivals. Families may observe the birthdays of their 
children, or Christians may celebrate the purely fanciful date when 
God was incarnate in the Virgin’s womb. But for practical and 
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human affairs, it is the end of life which determines its place in the 
social world, and such remembrance as it may be worthy to maintain. 
For all national purposes it is right that we reserve our commemoration 
for the days of our heroes’ death; and that we leave it to theologians 
and heralds to commemorate the birthdays of such as may be 
supposed to have an interest miraculous or genealogical. 

Another useful condition would be to recognise only centenaries- 
and not lesser anniversaries—at any rate, excepting in some very 
special case. A century, of course, is a purely arbitrary period; but 
so are weeks, and months, and jubilees, and most of our periodical 
measures. But it is a convenient term. If the memory of any man 
has lasted fresh, and has gained in force after a hundred years from 
his death, there is a fair presumption that his fame is real and his 
services to the public worthy of honour. The centenary of a birth is 
nothing. Hach centenary in succession marks a more definite title to 
permanent honour. When we come to Millenaries (there are superfine 
folk who grumble at the word, though millenary is a word quite as 
correct and quite as plain as centenary), they must always be rare 
indeed. And the millenary of King Alfred offers us a perfect type 
of a commemoration which is eminently deserved, due by long neglect 
of ages, morally elevating to those who will observe it, and peculiarly 
instructive in teaching the best and most important part of history. 

FREDERIC Harrison. 


LO TSO De ON selaiels 


THERE are several points in Count Tolstoi’s recent book entitled 
‘What is Art?” which will commend it to the attention and the 
sympathy of readers of this review. ‘‘There always has been,’ he 
tells us, ‘‘and there is, a religious perception in every society. And 
it is by the standard of this religious perception that the feelings 
transmitted by art have always been estimated. Thus among the 
Greeks art transmitting the feeling of beauty, strength, and courage 
was chosen and approved, and among the Jews art transmitting 
feelings of devotion and submission to the God of the Hebrews was. 
encouraged, Now if humanity progresses, there must inevitably be a 
guide to the direction of that movement. And religions have always. 
furnished that guide. The religious perception of our time is the 
consciousness that our well-being, both material and spiritual, indi- 
vidual and collective, temporal and eternal, lies in the growth of 
brotherhood among all men—in their loving harmony with one 
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another. It already serves as a clue to all the complex labour of 
humanity, consisting as this labour does, on the one hand, in the 
destruction of physical and moral obstacles to the union of men and, 
on the other hand, in establishing the principles common to all men 
which can and should unite them into one universal brotherhood. And 
it is on the basis of this perception that we should appraise all the 
phenomena of our life and, among the rest, our art also. 

This passage, and much like it in the book, agree so well with the 
general position we defend in these pages, that our expectations of its 
value are raised at a first reading to a very high pitch. Our sympathy 
goes out in a flood to a writer who feels so deeply the enthusiasm 
of humanity as a religious motive, who preaches the subordination 
of pleasure-giving and pleasure-seeking in art to the higher end of 
stimulating the social feelings and idealizing self-sacrifice. But in 
the end we feel that the expectations aroused by this noble accent 
of religious enthusiasm: are not fully or even fairly satisfied. We 
agree with most of the author’s sympathies, but we cannot support all — 
his proscriptions. We feel that there is more in art than his canons, 
as he applies them, will allow; that cultured opinion is not wholly 
and necessarily immoral; that the idea of beauty, even if we cannot 
satisfy our minds as to its nature and origin, is an integral part of 
every artistic production. 

The book is, in fact, a striking and instructive example of how 
religious enthusiasm may become fanaticism if divorced from science. 
The enthusiasm is of the highest and the purest kind; it aims at 
the true end of the religious movement of the age. But the con- 
clusions are faulty and incomplete because the attempt is made to 
descend directly from the highest generalities of the religious 
sentiment to particular acts and feelings without considering the 
many and complex conditions and circumstances which come between. 
It is the same with Tolstoi’s social and political philosophy. He 
sees that war is barbarous and that the ideal is for all men to 
live together in peace and harmony. Therefore, he concludes, the 
individual should refuse to fight and should put away from him 
the love of country which leads to jealousies and divisions in the 
human family. It is not necessary to discuss this here ; I only quote 
it to show the similarity of the reasoning to that employed in the 
book before us. 

‘‘ Art,” he tells us, ‘is a human activity, consisting in this, 
that one man consciously, by means of certain external signs, hands 
on to others feelings he has lived through, and that other people 
are infected by those feelings and also experience them.” ‘The task 
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for art to accomplish is to make that feeling of brotherhood and love 
of one’s neighbour, now attained only by the best members of the 
society, the customary feeling and instinct of all men... . The 
destiny of art in our time is to transmit from the realm of reason 
to the realm of feeling the truth that well-being for men consists 
in being united together and to set up, in place of the existing reign 
of force, that kingdom of God, ¢.e., of love, which we all recognise to 
be the highest aim of human life.” 

Here we have two main principles laid down. First, that art is a 
means of communicating feelings and that, as we are told elsewhere, 
the most infectious means are the best art. 

Second, that the business of art at the present time is to spread 
and strengthen the sense of brotherhood among men. 

Now both these propositions are undeniable. Art is a means of 
communicating feelings. But what feelings, and by what means? 
It is the business and the natural effect of art to strengthen human 
sympathy. But should it aim directly and exclusively at doing this ? 
As soon as we put the questions we see that the suggested solution of 
the problem is a strained and unnatural one. We are reminded of 
Plato’s short way with poets and private property in the Republic. 
The reformer sees the true goal of religious effort and aspiration ; he 
knows the power of art to raise the mind and move the will, and wishing 
to attain the end by some immediate road, condemns and banishes all 
forms of art which do not obviously promote the cause he has at heart. 
Just as Plato to secure community of goods and civic union has to 
suppress two of the most powerful instincts in human nature, the 
instinct of private property and the instinct of family affection, so 
Tolstoi, to make art completely and directly subservient to the religion 
of brotherhood, has to exclude from the real nature of art the idea of 
beauty which is the guide, though not the end, of all artistic feeling 
or action. He defends this on various grounds. The Greeks, who 
achieved the greatest beauty in art, had no theory of the beautiful. 
Nothing is said about the beautiful during the ages of Catholic faith. 
When philosophers begin to discuss the subject after the Renascence 
eney all disagree, and continue to disagree until the present day. 
‘Those who make beauty the end in art make pleasure the end in life 
and live immoral lives. } 

It is unnecessary to give the obvious answers to such arguments. 
But it is useful to consider, quite briefly and in outline, what is the 
scientific and positive solution of the problems which Tolstoi has 
proposed in this book and to which he has given only these one-sided 
and partial solutions. It is true that the Greeks had not elaborated 
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a complete theory of the beautiful. But we find in Aristotle the 
germs of a positive theory, from which any sound study of the subject 
must develop. He tells us—speaking primarily of the art of poetry 
but with a general application to all art—that art begins in imitation : 
the universal desire of men to reproduce objects, actions or events 
which have struck their imagination is the origin of art. To this 
primitive imitation the elements of beauty are gradually added— 
harmony, symmetry, unity. 

As man is a rational being these elements of beauty, which are 
inherent in the nature of reason, will appear in all his artistic pro- 
ductions. Suppressing or excluding the idea of beauty from art is like 
teaching science without mathematics. But because art implies 
beauty and has been built up ‘by the instinct of beauty, it does not 
follow that art exists for the gratification of a pleasurable taste for 
beauty in the individual. The scientific order has been created by 
the mathematical spirit but the higher sciences are not cultivated for 
the gratification of the mathematical powers of the scientist. The 
artist must have a sense of beauty keener than other men, just as the 
man of science must have exceptional mathematical powers. But 
both art and science serve, and always have served a social end. 
Tolstoi is eager to make art more strongly and more purely social, 
and in support of this aim he has repudiated the great works of art 
on which his own fame will rest. But though we admire the aim, 
we cannot follow all the conclusions or approve the scientific method. 
It will not deepen or extend religious fervour to limit art by abstract 
and arbitrary formulas. Religious belief and enthusiasm must precede, 
and religious art will arise spontaneously. The Greeks believed in 
and admired their ideals of strength and beauty aud wisdom, and an 
art arose expressing and glorifying these ideals. So Christian art 
followed and expressed Christian hopes and doctrines. The Christian 
painters were inspired by their beliefs to paint what they delighted 
in: they did not paint the gospel, as the Apostles preached it, to 
convert the world. 

But, though we find his theory defective, we are drawn by a strong 
sympathy with Tolstoi’s moral passion and social aim, with his 
abhorrence of sensuous and decadent art and of the cant of artistic 
appreciations. He has written a powerful and interesting book which 
will set people thinking and give them some new ideas and light, if 
somewhat broken, on an aspect of human life which is more lable 
than any other to be viewed superficially, with the prejudice of the 
hour, and apart from its profound and permanent issues. 

Fr, 8. Marvin. 
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THE DECADENCE OF THEOLOGY. 


Tur recently published correspondence between Comte and Mill— 
surely the most interesting record of the kind that has ever been 
brought to light—affords some data for measuring the decline of 
theological influence upon public opinion during the last fifty years. 
Those who are alarmed by the aggressive activity of the party of 
superstition and obscurantism at the present moment may have for- 
gotten, or are not old enough to remember, the crushing weight of 
theological ascendency which down to the middle of this century, and, 
even later, made the public profession of Atheism, Positivism, or what 
is now called Agnosticism practically impossible for anyone who was 
not prepared to incur violent and general reprobation. Mill’s 
judgment on this point, expressed privately in his letters to Comte, is. 
that of a man who did not then, or at any other time, flinch from 
incurring odium for any reasons personal to himself, but who 
was extremely cautious in what he believed to be the interest of his 
cause. If he carefully husbanded his reputation it was because he 
knew its value, and desired to make it go as far as possible in the 
service of intellectual and social progress. ‘It has been my lot,” he 
tells Comte (p. 135), ‘‘a lot very rare in my country, never to have 
believed in God even as a child.” But though to his philosophic 
friends he made no secret of this disbelief, he was very careful not to 
avow it publicly. Writing about his Zogic, then on the point of 
publication, he says (p. 12), “‘ As for the partial differences between 
my manner of conceiving certain philosophic questions and yours, L 
fear that if-you judge of them by this book you will think them greater 
than they really are, because you will not take sufficient account of the 
concessions which I have thought myself compelled to make to the 
spirit dominant in my country. You are probably aware that any 
writer here who should boldly avow anti-religious' or even merely 
anti-Christian opinions, would imperil not only his social position 
(which I hope I am ready to sacrifice for a sufficiently noble cause) 
but, also, what would be more serious, his chances of being read. I 
am already risking much in carefully setting aside from the outset, 
the religious point of view, and in abstaining from the declamatory 
eulogies on the wisdom of Providence generally employed by the. 
philosophers of my country even when they are unbelievers. I rarely 
make any allusion to this class of ideas; and though I try not to 


1 Observe that whenever Mill in his letters to Comte uses the word religion (or 
any of its derivatives) he means theology. Comte himself, at that time, frequently 
does the same. 
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awake religious antipathy among ordinary readers, I believe I have 
written in such a way that no thinker, whether Christian or 
unbeliever, can mistake the real character of my opinions. I count 
somewhat, I confess, upon the worldly wisdom of our religious writers 
who generally think it best not to draw public attention to the 
irreligion of thinkers of any scientific weight.” 

And again (p. 153) ‘“‘The English public is not yet prepared to 
hear that the spontaneous decline of the religious spirit is a law of 
nature. Almost all Englishmen are still so frightened by this doctrine 
that if I were to proclaim it openly they would not dare to read me. 
Even as it is I am incurring some risk by boldly declaring throughout 
my book my admiration for your great work without making any 
theological reserves, as I believe every other Englishman in my place 
would have been careful to do.” 

How much more freedom of discussion and teaching there was at 
this time in France is shown by the fact that Comte was able for 
many years to deliver in a lecture-room belonging to the State his. 
Discourse on the Positwe Spirit in which he never failed to represent 
theological belief as an obstacle to intellectual and social progress. 
‘‘T wish I could believe,” writes Mill (p. 154), ‘‘that we should get 
as far in this country during my life time. ‘This freedom of discussion 
which you enjoy in France compensates you for many minor annoy- 
ances. We are still far from it. But who knows? In a time of 
moral transition things move quicker than they seem to do.” 

Nevertheless he thinks it inexpedient to translate this Discourse 
into English: ‘‘ The only characteristic quality of the new philosophy 
which people would thoroughly comprehend from this treatise would 
be its radical incompatibility with all theology of every kind. Now 
that is precisely what it is important that they should not recognise 
yet, because if that idea got abroad it would repel many persons, 
especially the young, who, if not frightened away at first, would 
eventually become accustomed to the anti-religious as well as the other 
consequences of Positivism. The time has not yet arrived when we 
shall be able in England, without damaging our cause, to direct open 
attacks against theology even in its Christian shape. All we can do. 
is to elude it, by quietly eliminating it from all philosophic and social 
discussions, and leaving its peculiar questions untouched ” (p. 307). 

Bain, then Deputy-Professor of Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen, 
shows a clear insight when he writes to Mill: ‘‘ At a distance one can 

“hardly believe, how very few points of everyday human life are 
touched by theologic views. Theology is descending rapidly to the 
mere /lsthetic and to a bond of social agglomeration, the desire of 
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which last is its greatest hold” (p. 272). But he thought it necessary 
to be even more cautious than Mill in the public expression of his 
opinions. 

I will quote one more passage. On Oomte’s proposal to start a 
Positive Review, Mill writes (p. 403): “(As Mr. Grote says, we live 
in a day when the philosopher affects to prostrate himself before the 
priest. I should be full of hope if I thought the time were come when 
a frankly Positive flag could be successfully hoisted, every rag of the 
old doctrines openly shaken off (except for their historical value), 
and no concession made, even tacitly, to supernatural theories. I 
believe this time is not so distant as many think. Perhaps nothing is 
wanted but a little courage, and I have almost a mind to make the 
attempt myself. But if I do it will be in a book. In all speculative 
revolutions books must precede reviews. I quite think that your 
great work is making way here. People do not speak of it much, 
but there are allusions from time to time, and Bain, who goes more 
into scientific society than I do, tells me that he sees increasing proofs 
of it. I fear that applies chiefly to the first volumes. But even those 
must accustom readers, as they led Bain himself, to throw aside 
theology altogether. But this action upon isolated thinkers would be 
hindered rather than hastened by auy sort of attempt to establish 
publicly an anti-religious school. This would only frighten away the 
public, and by giving rise to discussions which would be premature, 
at all events in Hogland, would probably give new force to religious 
reaction.” 

Mill, as we have seen, expected that theologists would be too 
discreet to draw public attention to the anti-theological tendencies 
of his Logic. But if this was so with the more worldly of them, 
whether Deists, Theists, or Christians, the new High-Church school 
which abhorred the va media and frankly desired to stop scientific 
enquiry and re-imprison thought, had no mind to hush up the scandal. 
Ward, one of its foremost leaders, while complimenting Mill on the 
cogency of his reasoning, argued that it led straight to atheism, and 
that those who shrank from such a conclusion could only escape it by 
taking refuge in Catholicism. 

Comte had all along foreseen that this logical necessity would 
come to be widely recognised. Though never for a moment doubting 
that Theologism would eventually be eliminated from Sociology and 
Morals as it has been from the less complex departments of know- 
ledge, and believing that if Positive teaching could be but popularised 
the good time was not distant, he nevertheless expected that before 
it was reached there would be a last grand rally of all the opposing 
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forces, which would have the appearance of a religious reaction. In 
the long struggle in his own country, between Gallican and Ultra- 
montane Catholicism, victory was already declaring itself for the 
latter. We have lived to see it so complete that a Gallican priest 
is no longer to be found. Comte welcomed the concentration. He 
predicted that it would be carried much further, and that the meta- 
physicians, who still regarded Catholicism with disdainful aversion, 
would soon find themselves compelled to join forces with it, in order 
to resist the advance of the Positive method into the domain of 
Sociology and Morals. This, too, we are witnessing. The attitude of 
such men as M. Brunetiére in France and Mr. Arthur Balfour in 
England may be cited by way of illustration. 

One cannot wonder that to observers whose view is confined to 
the phenomena immediately under their eyes this rally of all the 
forces opposed to a reorganisation of society on the basis of science 
should wear the superficial appearance of a discouraging reaction. 
A more extensive survey of human progress should reassure them. 
History shows that declining religions are apt, during the last stage 
of their existence, to exhibit a revival of an intensive kind. Their 
partisans, though ever decreasing in numbers, become more earnest, 
more energetic, more watchful against corruptions and abuses, more 
anxious to adapt their theory and practice to the demands of the 
time. The stir they make, the enthusiasm they feel, the combative 
spirit they display, delude others as well as themselves into the hope, 
or the fear, that the main stream of progress has at last begun to 
flow backwards. 

Thus it is that for the defence of theological belief ecclesiastical 
zealots can count on allies whose motives are less chimerical. In the 
modern coalition, the Church—Catholic in France, Anglican with 
Catholic velleities in England—is now the predominant partner. The 
‘‘ desire of a bond of social agglomeration,” as Bain said, ‘is its 
greatest hold.” Oonservatives—I use the word in a very wide sense 
and with no reproachful implication—tremble before the subversive 
doctrines and forces which the decline of theological ascendency has 
set free. The danger which they descry is a very real one. Few of 
them as yet have the mental vigour to accept Positive religion as 
affording the only solid ‘bond of social agglomeration” any longer 
possible. That they will in time come to see it Comte did not doubt, 
nor do we his disciples. But at present, either from lack of know- 
ledge and thought, or deficiency of social feeling, many, whose fathers 
and grandfathers had practically if not nominally given up the 
Church as a worn-out institution destined to be soon swept away, are 
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now huddling round it for protection and trying to underpin ‘and 
patch it up in despair of any more hopeful relief. 

Here is a tower of strength indeed! A church whose central and 
indispensable doctrines at the end of the 19th century are still that 
Jesus had no male parent, that after being dead three days he came 
to life again, and that he was at last seen by his disciples to ascend 
into the sky! Will anyone deny that belief in these doctrines is 
rapidly declining both in extent and intensity, or that the positive 
doctrine of the invariability of natural laws, which is radically incom- 
patible with theology, is every day more widely accepted by the 
educated classes, and insensibly imbibed even by the least educated ? 
Fifty-five years ago Mill shrank from the odium of any direct public 
rejection of theological philosophy. What has anyone to fear who 
publicly rejects it now?  Anti-theological propaganda is now as 
little exposed to social as to legal intimidation. 

Among those who direct the Catholic Church the will to persecute 
is as strong as ever it was. They are showing it in France now. 
Encouraging conditions would soon develope a similar spirit among 
our own rebellious clergy. But we shall know how to keep their 
claws cut, and even to cut them closer. Lord Hugh Cecil may scream 
“Footpads!”; but it will not help him. The Church will have to 


turn out its pockets, and Lord Hugh Cecil will live to see it. 
Epiror. 


ON READING SELMA LAGERLOF’S “MIRACLES 
OF ANTICHRIST.” 


Lone has the Christian found his sweetest song 
And inspiration in the cheering thought, 
““My kingdom is not of this world;” and caught 
A pictured heaven to his breast and long 
Has gazed therein for solace ’mid Earth’s wrong. 
I hear a voice with nobler meaning fraught, 
I see the stir of a diviner thought. 
New joy, new courage nerve the human throng, 
The fervour of the Christ-religion turns 
With purer love to man; the prophet yearns 
For life’s great causes, human good, the birth 
Of happiness for all; the warning cry | 
“Think ye of heav’n!” becomes “Think ye of earth! 
Of love! and labour for Humanity!” 


KE. Josernine Trove. 
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Tue democratic ideal of governing by majorities leads sometimes 
to strange results. In Geneva it appears that the use of the Cathedral 
Church is granted for a time to that religious body which counts the 
most members. Last year the Roman Catholics were only 1,000 
behind the successful competing sect; it is said that they confidently 
expect at the next count over to occupy the first place and win the 
‘Cathedral. What strange irony in the city of Calvin! It recalls 
forcibly to mind the saying of Comte that Roman Catholicism is 
winning all along the line—and that all forms of Protestantism must 
ultimately be absorbed, and that other saying—that Catholicism 
means to-day Jesuitism. EK. B. Harrison. 


I do not know when I have read such a delightful and instructive 
book of travel as Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s ‘ Mogreb-el-Acksa,”’ 
an account of a journey in Southern Morocco. It is a book that 
ought not to be skimmed but read in a leisurely way if you would 
relish its unique savour. And the lesson it teaches—with exaggera- 
tion—on every page was never so much wanted as at the present time 
when an ignorant and vulgar contempt of all contemporary civilisa- 
tions except that sadly imperfect form which exists in England is not 
only felt by most Englishmen but noisily preached to them by their 
favourite writers. For the life and manners which he describes Mr. 
Graham has that sympathy without which there can be no real 
insight. And what he sees with mental as well as bodily vision 
he can convey to his reader’s apprehension in a picturesque if 
careless and even slipshod style which is pleasant and restful in these 
ays when books of travel too often combine superficial observation 
with wearisome reflections. 

“Deeds that won the Empire” is a book about battles, written 
by an Australian, the Rev. W. H. Fitchett. A Dacly News interviewer, 
who says it is ‘‘a great Imperialist work,” reports the following 
remarks by the author: ‘‘Our people have enormous advantages and 
they know it. They have the security of the Empire without sharing 
in the cost of maintaining it; for the little grant for an Australian 
squadron is not worth mentioning. Their land is secure without the 
maintenance of a standing army or a great fleet, for all the power of 
England is behind them, and England would fight as fiercely and as 
tenaciously for an acre of Victorian soil as she would for an acre of 
of Kent. You have rather spoiled us. Years ago, you lost the 
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American Colonies because you taxed their imports; now you retain 
your Australian Colonies by suffering them to impose a tax against. 
you.” 

# % % % 

The most urgent question for England at the present moment 
is the threatening attitude assumed by our Government towards the 
Transvaal. The Convention of 1884, by which alone, as has hitherto 
been universally admitted, our relations with that country are 
determined, gives us no right to claim the franchise for the Outlanders. 
This is so indisputable that several of the London newspapers are 
setting up the doctrine, now heard of for the first time, that England 
is entitled to interfere, irrespectively of the Convention, by virtue 
of her predominant power in South Africa. President Kruger would 
have shown more wisdom if he had devised some means for enlarging 
the electorate by conferring the franchise on such Outlanders as 
are not suspected of intending to use it in order to bring about 
annexation. But the Republic is acting strictly within its rights. 
Such a thing has never been seen anywhere before as that a State 
should demand the franchise for its citizens in another State. Such 
a demand can have only one aim. 

* % cy * 

A very influential party here are openly inciting the Government. 
to take advantage of our better relations—for the moment—with 
European Powers to despatch a large army to South Africa and 
erush the Boers at any cost. Some 9,000 British troops have already 
been gradually collected there. If we had only the Transvaal to deal 
with these might perhaps be enough. But it is highly probable that 
the Cape Government, in which the Dutch now predominate, 
would thwart if not resist any such attempt. If we lose the goodwill 
of the Cape we lose South Africa altogether. Eniror. 


IN OSTA Cols: 


Sunday evening lectures at Newton Hall are suspended for the summer. 
They will be resumed on the first Sunday in October. 
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On Sunday, June 11. British Museum. Under the direction of Mr. F. 8. 
Marvin. Meet in the Vestibule at 3.30 p.m. 

On Sunday, June 25. To Chalfont St. Giles, Jordans, and Beaconsfield (Milton 
Cook, aud Burke). Under the direction of Mr. R. G. Hember. Train from Baker 
Street Station (Metropolitan Railway) leaves at 9.47 a.m. Return fare, 2s. 5d. 
ths Posrrrvist Socrmry (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
in every month at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for June 23rd 
‘Capital Punishment.’’ Opened by Mr. Beesly. ‘ 
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COMTH?S PSYCHOLOGY. 


————~—__. 


We are told that the Education Department are propounding 
psychology as a subject with which teachers in elementary schools 
should be conversant. On this subject a remarkable letter appeared 
in the Zimes of May 26 from Mr. Thomas Case, a well-known Oxford 
professor, to the effect that, having himself studied this subject and 
lectured upon it for thirty years, he was unable to indicate any 
tangible results that would be of the slightest use to Board School 
teachers. Whatever may be thought of Mr. Case’s view it serves as 
a fresh and forcible illustration of the danger of entrusting important 
educational problems to a government department. Government in 
the ordinary official sense of the word is wholly incompetent to deal 
with questions of this kind. They belong to the spiritual not the 
temporal sphere; and separation of these spheres is of the very 
essence of sound politics. Under the spiritual sphere are included 
not merely, not even principally, theological and ecclesiastical affairs, 
but all that relates to the guidance of man’s spirit whether in religion, 
in philosophy, in science, or in art. With such a question as the 
expediency of teaching psychology to children or the teachers of 
children the State has, in any healthy condition of society, nothing 
whatever to do; any more than it has to do with the question whether 
Weissman’s theory of evolution is superior to Darwin’s or to 
Spencer’s; or whether Catholics or Positivists have the sounder 
social and ethical system. 

On the subject of Psychology it is thought by many that Positive 
Philosophy breaks down. In Comte’s classification of the Sciences he 
leaves, it is said, no place for it. He fails, say his opponents, to deal 
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with the structure and functions of the human mind. Now, if this 
charge were true, it would be fatal, A philosophy of any kind in 
-which the highest functions of man were not considered, would be the 
play of Hamlet with the part of the prince left out. And especially 
would this be true of the Positive Philosophy; the fundamental 
principle of which is that Man is the central object of study, the final 
goal of research. That Man is mankind’s proper study, is the chief 
distinction of that philosophy, on the one hand, from theological 
philosophy as represented by Aquinas, in which the central object of 
study is God; and on the other from the Cosmic evolutionists, who 
attempt to show how the universe came into being. 

If psychology be defined, as its etymology would lead us to define 
it, as the scientific study of the psyché, that is to say, of the moral and 
mental activities of man, and of the animals more or less resembling 
man, it is the central field of positive research. But the word is often 
understood in a more restricted sense than this: and also the methods 
of study are, in many cases, of a kind not likely to lead to any definite 
issue. The restriction consists in concentrating attention on the 
intellectual activities of man, to the complete exclusion in some cases, 
and in other cases, to the entire subordination, of his moral or emotional 
activities. And secondly the method upon which reliance is principally 
based is that of ‘‘interrogating consciousness.” The investigator is 
supposed to observe the phenomena of consciousness while they are 
going on. To the validity of this method Comte raised strong objec- 
tions. As Mr. Spencer remarks, “the mere act of observing the 
current phenomena of consciousness introduces a new element into 
consciousness which tends to disturb the processes going on. The 
observations should be oblique rather than direct; should be made 
not during but immediately after the appropriate experiences.” 
(‘ Psychology,” vol. ii, p. 249.) Comte maintained that an experience 
of many centuries had shown this method to be barren of result. He 
thought that there were more direct and fruitful ways of studying the 
laws of mind. But of this afterwards. 
pees return to the point first mentioned ; the relative importance 
in man’s life of thought and of emotion. Wise and practical observers 
of man’s life and character from the earliest ages have always been 
aware that passions, good or bad, generous or ignoble, have always 
played a predominant part in determining his actions. This is one ie 
those truths so universally familiar, that its very uniformity and 
universality often induce us to forget it. Yet in any systematic surve 
of the psyché, of the living principle of Man, this “subordination of 
the intellect to the heart,” to use Comte’s name for it, must be taken 
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as the starting point. Among truthful observers of man’s nature, few 
will deny that the great poets stand foremost. Take then the large 
assemblage of human lives represented in Homer’s two epics and in 
Shakespeare’s dramas. How many of these are stirred by motives of 
speculative research? Once, and no more, each of these poets have told 
us of suchaman. In Homer’s “Odysseus” we have the passion of 
knowledge for its own sake, which in Dante’s version of the story, is 
described as overriding the most sacred ties of duty. The tragedy of 
Hamlet turns on the dislocation of intellect from its normal relation to 
character. These two instances apart, what of the other thousand and 
one? Passions, impulses, loves, hatreds, jealousies, heroisms, 
‘treacheries, customs, habits, traditions, make up the tissue of their 
lives. That a speculative principle, a theory, a development of reason, 
is at work among them always and everywhere may be quite true; is 
indeed a truth which it is essential to recognise. The part which 
reason plays in human life is of vast and far-reaching consequence. 
But in the great majority of cases, the individual man or woman has 
known nothing of it; and, hitherto, the few who have known have 
not been always the wiser or the happier for the knowledge. It will 
be otherwise, we may hope in the future. 

In the psyché of the higher vertebrates it is easy to see that what 
intellectual life they have is wholly subordinate to their emotional 
life. Desire for food, sexual impulses, devotion to offspring, accesses 
of destructive fury, are the governing forces in most of them, and 
stimulate the senses and the rudimentary powers of thought in ways 
that have been often described by naturalists, but by none so vividly 
as by Leroy in the admirable ‘ Letters on Animals,” of which Comte 
was the first to appreciate the importance. Added to these very 
elementary instincts are others of a less personal kind, especially in 
those of the vertebrates that make some approach to the social state ; 
such instincts as the love of power and of praise and even the purely 
altruistic instinct of attachment. The two conclusions, (1) that the 
higher animals reason, (2) that they reason in strict subordination to 
emotions and desires of the kind here stated, have been long accepted 
by those who look straight at the facts, and who are not in bondage 
to the pedantry of the schools. And among those who have estab- 
lished them three names stand prominently forward, Leroy, Gall, and 
Auguste Comte. The evidence on which they rest has been gathered 
together in our own time by Romanes; but, so far as I can see, no 
new principle has been added, though many new facts have been 

_ brought forward in support of them. Of Gall’s contribution to the 
"-result much is said in the correspondence of Comte with Mill already 
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spoken of in this review. Comte, dissociating himself absolutely from. 
Gall’s premature attempts to localise propensities and affections in 
particular parts of the brain, and entirely repudiating his analysis of 
intellectual functions, thought nevertheless that he had rendered an 
immense service to the scientific study of human nature, (1) by 
showing anatomically that the brain was not a single organ but a. 
congeries of organs each with definite functions; (2) by appropriating” 
certain regions of the brains (the cerebral hemispheres) to the higher 
moral and mental functions; (3) by distinguishing with a high degree- 
of probability a large number of the elementary propensities or 
instincts of which human nature consists; and especially in showing 
that some of these instincts were not self-regarding but altruistic. 
His demonstration that the impulse of unselfish love was innate in 
the structure of man was looked on by Comte as a discovery of equal. 
moment with the hypothesis of the earth’s double motion put forward 
in the sixteenth century, in spite of much evidence to the contrary, by 
Copernicus. As to Gall’s attempt to localise these functions, it can. 
only be regarded as one of the hypothetical devices of which the- 
history of science is full, and which by making it possible to think 
with clearness and precision about the facts under discussion have- 
often promoted scientific discovery. 

In his letters to Mill, and elsewhere, Comte speaks of the- 
exaggerated number of elementary organs and functions defined by 
Gall, and of the irrational manner in which many of them were. 
arranged. His own view at that time was that they were reducible to 
twelve. But in the systematic review of the subject contained in- 
“Positive Polity” (Vol. I, pp. 540-93) the number stands at eighteen.. 
The distinction from Gall and Spurzheim’s phrenological system lies 
not merely in the diminished number of cerebral organs but in their 
philosophical arrangement, and in the attempt made to depict the 
relations of the brain with the other organs of the body. As a 
subjective aid to the study of human nature—in other words, as. 
a working hypothesis—it has never been surpassed; and though it 
may be modified in detail as new light arises, it is not likely to be 
soon replaced. 

In defining the elementary emotions and propensities of man help. 
is obtained from the study of other animals. But though it is evident 
that they share our passions it is less evident that they share our 
reason; indeed, many thinkers of all schools, from Aristotle down- 
wards, have denied it. Even those who, like Roger Bacon, were: 
sufficiently superior to current prejudice to assert that animals stored 
up experience, generalised it, and drew inferences from it, have felt, 
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‘as every sane man must feel, that the intellectual gulf between the 
highest animals and man is enormous. Here is the region in which 
metaphysical imagination delights to roam. Here it is that analysis 
-of consciousness by introspective methods carried on by thinkers who 
prefer the title of psychologist to that of metaphysician has led them 
on such divergent paths. ‘‘ Psychology,” says Mr. Case in the letter 
above quoted, ‘is a science full of unsolved problems and of questions 
waiting for answers.” He gives a long list of such questions: 
“«Whatis mind? What is its relation to body? .... ‘What is the 
origin of knowledge,” and so on, which have been discussed for tens 
-of centuries. ‘‘There are many psychological opinions,” he tells us, 
‘‘with hardly any psychological knowledge.” 

In discussing the problem of human reason Comte followed a 
wholly different method. Man, he observed, alone of the higher 
vertebrates has lived continuously in the social state. Reason, so far 
48 it is peculiar to man, is the result of accumulated inheritance, not 
necessarily of biological inheritance—though this is highly probable— 
‘but in the first place and mainly of sociological, that is to say, of 
historical inheritance. The connection of reason with articulate speech 
has been a familiar fact since the days when Homer spoke of 
men as the ‘‘ voice-dividers.” Italians, like the Greeks of old, use 
the same word for speech and reason. Now, articulate language is 
-essentially a sociological fact, as the great Italian thinker, Vico, was 
among the first to show. Its first beginnings arise from men working 
together. From their collective cries arose, it is probable, the earliest 
mames, if not for feelings yet for things, and above all for actions. 
The first steps in this course are all important. These once taken, the 
machinery for handing down intellectual results from one generation 
to another grows rapidly more effective. In this way we have at 
a very early stage of human development the great characteristic 
which distinguishes human from animal intelligence, the power of 
recalling a feeling, a thought, or an action, and of dwelling upon it as 
an object of thought. Our conclusion, therefore, is that human 
reason, and human language its embodiment, are sociological facts, 
and must be studied by sociological methods. 

Every organism, says Comte in the opening chapter of his 
‘Positive Philosophy,” and every organic structure may be looked at 
under two aspects; statically, as fit to do certain work ; dynamically, 
_as actually working. Sometimes the one aspect is more accessible to 
research, and sometimes the other; both in the end must be brought 
into unison. Statical research, in the case of intellectual functions, 
consists in examination of the brain structure with which they are 
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connected; it is a branch of biological science. Their dynamical. 
study consists in analysing the results of the work done. To the 
question, What is the origin of mind? Positive Philosophy returns no 
answer. ‘To the question, What are the laws of Mind? that philo- 
sophy answers by investigating the ways in which mind has worked. 
One way of approaching the investigation will be through the science: 
of Philology, when studied in the comprehensive way which Comte 
projected, as a branch of Sociology. Another way will be by an 
equally comprehensive grasp of the history of science. 


‘‘Let us study,’ Comte said, ‘‘ the actual path followed by the human 
mind when at work. Let us see what has been the procedure followed in 
establishing the various branches of exact knowledge which we already 
possess. Now this is precisely what ‘‘ Positive Philosophy,” as conceived in 
this work, proposes to do. In a word, looking upon scientific theories as so 
many great logical facts, the thorough examination of these facts must be 
our principal resource in ultimately attaining a knowledge of the laws of 
reason.” ‘‘ Philosophie Positive,” vol. i, p. 30. 


A short paper of this kind can but touch the fringe of a vast 
region of thought. Enough has been said to show that Comte did 
not neglect the subjects commonly treated of by psychologists, though 
he approached them by ways widely different from those that are- 
usually followed. J. H. Brivczs. 


HONOUR:—TRUE AND FALSE. 


One of the most urgent needs for the recognition of Humanity as the 
highest object of all social and personal duty is found in the evils due 
to our perverted ideas of national glory and the extravagances of the- 
false ‘‘ point of honour” in nations and in men. The decay of churches 
and spiritual guidance and the melting away of effective belief in, 
God’s Law and God’s Judgment of right and wrong leave men to-day 
with no higher ideal than that of winning prizes in the race of rivak 
countries, or of satisfying some morbid thirst for personal self- 
importance. For want of some sense of a Supreme Power, far above: 
the local limitations of races and individuals, the Love of Country, in 
itself an ennobling force, degenerates into a sordid form of collective- 
egoism, and self-respect becomes a barbarous kind of personal pride. 
England, France, Germany, Russia, afford us examples of this 
truth in nearly equal proportions. But for the moment France is the 
most conspicuous, as she so often is, in the burning problems of our 
age. ‘To every other people but the French it has for years seemed 
inexplicable that any honest men in their senses could actively support 
the foul conspiracy which consigned an innocent man to a living death. 
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It was not a mere case of judicial blundering. It was a manifest: 
cabal of most malignant treachery combined with systematic perjury,. 
forgery, fraud, cruelty, and wholesale corruption in the very head and. 
heart of a great nation. In England, Germany, America, Italy, even 
in Russia, public opinion had no doubt whatever that the whole affair 
was an abominable plot, showing deep-seated rottenness in the 
military and civil system. Articles, books, pamphlets, appeared 
continually in all these countries, tracing the scheme of villainy to its 
bare roots. Out of France not one man in a thousand believed Dreyfus 
to be guilty. There was no difficulty at all in the case. Ever since. 
January, 1898, the whole plot was detected; and since September, 
1898, no point remained obscure. Dozens of English comments 
within the last six months have traced, step by step, the entire story, 
exactly as it has been proved now before the Court of Cassation. 

Nor was there any difference amongst classes of men outside 
France. Politicians, lawyers, publicists, soldiers, men of the world, 
and the mass of the people were all of the same opinion. Whether 
men judged from a careful study of the genuine evidence, or trusted 
to their native sense of honesty and justice, they all felt that a 
monstrous crime was being enacted. This was true everywhere 
outside France, except possibly in the purlieus of Yildiz Kiosk. 
Within France it was exactly the contrary. Down to the last month 
or two the immense majority of Frenchmen of all ranks chose to hold 
that the “honour of France” required Dreyfus to be a traitor. 
Until the end of last year his supporters consisted of a very small 
minority of thoughtful men, whose impartiality exposed them to 
insult and injury. Even after all the shock that followed the suicides 
and exposures the Chamber, the Government, the services, the Church, 
the journals, the bourgeoisie, and the people by great majorities 
clung to the persecution of innocent men. KEven to-day, after the 
authoritative and unanimous judgment of the Supreme Court, based 
on a summing-up which tracks every corner of the elaborate intrigue, 
the majority of the French people, we are told, outside the Socialists 
of some cities, and most assuredly the Army, the Church, the adminis- 
tration, the aristocracy, the writers, and the peasants, still refuse to 
believe that a monstrous crime has been committed for years by the 
chiefs of the Army and the State. 

Such insane perversion of mind by a most acute race, morbidly 
prone to suspicion and subtle inquiries, is only explicable by some 
overpowering prejudice blunting the judgment and warping reason. 
by passion. Millions of French men and women do not believe 
Dreyfus to be guilty of treason, but still they desire him to be treated 
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as guilty “for the honour of France.” He is to be a scapegoat for 
the sins of the Generals and Ministers whose degradation would 
dishonour France. It is a curious frame of mind that leads gentle 
women and honest men to think that Alfred Dreyfus should be forced 
to suffer in the Devil’s Isle, bearing the sins of France as an outcast 
in the wilderness, to keep up the good name of far more honourable 
personages than a mere Jew captain of artillery. One has met with 
strange psychological puzzles over this Affaire. A graceful tender- 
hearted girl was heard to say: “Jl est trés bien Id le petit Juf?— 
‘“‘besides, if he came back he would be shot like a dog!” An old 
Jacobin, a historian, a man of great experience in politics and of 
sterling honesty, a life-long opponent of all tyranny and of all kinds 
of militarism, broke forth when asked his opinion: ‘‘ Why, of course, 
the Jew is the traitor; who can doubt it? The Generals have 
pronounced judgment!” Nothing but an over-mastering passion can 
account for such strange aberration of brain and heart in a great 
nation over so long a period, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
whole civilised world. 

That overmastering passion is plainly the belief in the greatness 
of the French Army. Rather than admit that the official chiefs of the 
army have acted with criminal folly, the mass of Frenchmen will 
swear that black is white. And this, although they must know that 
the ignoring of crime and corruption must still further demoralize the 
army and humiliate France. After the manifold disasters which 
brought about and followed on the fall of the last Empire, the whole 
French nation had thrown all its wonderful energy into the task of 
restoring its broken prestige and asserting its place in the world. It 
gave its sons, its wealth, its peace with reckless profusion ; sacrificed 
the present and laid burdens on the future, burning with a feverish 
thirst to be great and strong. It was not enough for France to make 
herself secure, to build up an army larger than the German, to be the 
second naval power in the world. It was not enough to be teeming 
with industrial resources, to be in the very foremost rank (if not first) 
in art, in science, in literature, in general culture, and in material civi- 
lisation. The whole world wondered and admired as they watched the 
heroic efforts of France to secure her defence and repair her disasters. 
‘When the sympathy of Russia made France feel safe, and the equal 
of central Europe, she again gave herself up to the old evil phantom 
of pre-eminence which at least three times before has brought her to 
ruin. In the manifold failures of the Republic as founded at 
Versailles, in the scandalous instability of governments, in the 
burlesque of the Parliamentary system, and the collapse of many 
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grandiose schemes for acquiring glory, there remained but one great 
national institution whereby predominance of any kind could be 
hoped. This was the Army. If France was to be the first nation of 
‘the world, it could only be by her army. And accordingly French 
patriotism came to mean blind unqualified belief in the greatness of 
‘the French Army. 

Now this is a most dangerous delusion. It is full of danger, 
because such blind devotion to an armed power, necessarily implies 
‘final delivery of the Nation to military authority. If names and 
phrases remain unchanged, the Republic has become an Empire, and 
‘the worst of all Empires, if for want of an Emperor, supreme power 
‘falls into the hands of a syndicate of soldiers. For the moment as I 
write, the civil power is still timidly holding its precarious grasp, 
mainly through the jealousies and incompetence of the soldiers in 
command. But it is obvious that a man of real audacity and genius 
could at any moment found a military despotism. An even greater 
danger is the demoralisation of the public mind and the destruction 
of the temper of civil liberty and pure justice. And perhaps the 
greatest danger of all lies in this, that the predominance of an Army 
over all rivals is a thing which can only be proved by war and victory. 
‘The great problem— solvitur pugnando—by fighting, not by boasting. 

On the other side, blind faith in the superiority of the French 
army is a delusion, if it is made to rest, not on solid evidence of facts, 
but on passionate aspirations and patriotic excitement. The support 
-given to the follies and crimes of the Army chiefs only makes the evil 
more inveterate and widens the sphere of intrigue and corruption. 
Unless France can purge her army of the rascally Pachas who now 
infect it, she cannot have an army fit for any serious strain. No one 
-doubts the superb courage of French soldiers or the genius of their 
nation for war, but in face of the jealousies, petty passions, jobbery, 
arrogance, swindling, and incredible blundering that the afaire has 
revealed no man of sense can put any trust in such a general staff as 
France now has. It does not need an expert to understand that, in 
modern European warfare, the most absolute unity of direction along 
with perfect administrative mastery of every organ, are the essence of 
-success. -T'o place the most magnificent army in the hands of a board, 
more fit to be directors of a Panama company than a vast army, 
would be to court a collapse hardly less serious than that of 1870, 

All true friends of France, as well as her own best sons, see that, 
as things now are with her, to aim at triumphs over her neighbours 
is certain ruin. The conditions of success to-day, whether in war or 

“in national. aggrandisement, demand in the government which 
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attempts them absolute security at home, paramount authority 
over every resource of the nation, consummate discipline within ity. 
secrecy, rapidity, and audacity of action. Every one of these 
conditions is wanting to France to-day. Torn by factions within,. 
nearly every institution discredited and distrusted, seething with 
suppressed revolution and latent conspiracies, despising all authorities, 
clamouring for a despot and yet loathing the strong man the moment 
he appears, France is less ready than she has been for generations to- 
win glory by some adventurous stroke. And yet that is what the 
factions, the journals, the aspirants, are all trying to goad her to 
attempt. France is now again thirsting 1 show herself the leading 
Power in the world. It is not certaiu that, under the altered con- 
ditions of national force, material and moral, and her present state of 
social disorganisation, she is even the equal of at least three great. 
Powers in Europe. 

The same phantom of false ‘‘glory” and the morbid “ point 
of honour” captivates in turn other nations—England, America, 
Russia, Germany —as well as France. For the hour, however 
demoralizing it may be for them, it is not so perilous perhaps, so. 
intoxicating, as it is to-day in France, for the internal condition of 
these four great nations is not in a state of ferment and change. But- 
the whole modern world alike needs a human and a terrestrial ideal 
of common manhood grander and nobler than the bond of common 
Fatherland. ‘The celestial ideas of the old theologies have been so. 
distorted by national vanity that they have no more moral and 
religious power over passion than any of the tribal and local divinities. 
of Polytheism. Indeed they have long been perverted to give sanction 
and stimulus to national crime and fraud. The most infamous wars. 
are placed under the patronage of the Prince of Peace, as they used 
to be of old ascribed to Moloch or Belial. Let him who doubts that. 
human civilisation is now in need of Faith in Humanity, survey the 
international relations of the earth, and the melancholy lessuns of the- 
abortive Conference of Peace. Frepreric Harrison, 


COMTE AS RELIGIOUS LEADER. 
ashe isis sect 
Now that all sorts and conditions of men are doing public homage to- 
Comte, it is well that his disciples should remember what was the 
dominant idea of Comte’s mind, what was the master passion of his- 
heart, what was the goal towards which with unsurpassed persistency 
he directed his firm steps. He is numbered amongst the great for- 
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many reasons, any one of which might rightly be deemed sufficient. 

But his life was distinguished for its consistency, its unity; it was. 
like a tree which, bearing fruit on many branches, must be valued 

not merely according to the fertility of one or two branches, but 

according to its total productiveness. He has indeed well earned the 

grateful veneration of those who honour him for his social ardour, for 

his ascetic devotion, for his advancement of science, for his luminous 

appreciation of art, for his comprehensive philosophy, for his romantic 

chivalry of soul. But all these partial merits of his are really blended 

in his consummate merit, which is that he was the founder of the 

Religion of Humanity. At the end of last century it was felt that the 

world was to be regenerated. Rousseau had preached against the- 
domination of Kings and Nobles and had upheld the doctrine of 

Human Equality; had attacked the artificial absurdities of human 
society and had advocated a return to a more natural life. Voltaire 

had ridiculed the monstrous pretensions of clericalism. Diderot had 
organised and diffused positive knowledge. The noblest souls of 

Kurope (such as Condorcet and Burns) were ablaze with noblest 

aspirations for universal human brotherhood. The people felt that 
they ought to be real free citizens, not slaves; educated, not ignorant; 

self-governing, not oppressed. But the immediate result of the 
French Revolution was the Empire and the Catholic Reaction. Here 
then was the problem inherited by Comte; and much depended upon 

his efforts. Was it really true that tyranny and obscurantism were 

necessary for human society after all, that Liberty, Equality, and 

Fraternity were an idle dream? If the reformers were right, where 

was the little leak that sunk the noble ship? If the reactionists were 

wrong, where were those mysterious joists, pillars, and buttresses 

that propped the tottering mansion? To answer these questions, so 

momentous to the cause of progress, Comte being already most 

public-spirited, made himself immensely learned and handled his 

great weight of learning with extraordinary power and dexterity. 

The result of his meditations was that he decided the case in favour 

of the Reformers with such great resource and such impressive com- 

petence that there is no kind of likelihood of his judgment ever being 

upset on appeal as regards any important issue. 

Science, he found, needed extension and organisation. He accord- 
ingly extended it by the creation of the Science of Social Order and 
Progress—Sociology, on which he subsequently founded Positive 
Ethics; and he reorganised Science by creating the Positive Philo- 
sophy which, as it were, wove into one tissue the different sciences, as 
skeins of yarn are woven into cloth. The people, he found, must not 
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be kept ignorant; they must all be educated; so he planned out 
the lines of their education. As against the older school of Revo- 
lutionists, he showed that a priesthood was necessary for the 
development of any society; but that the priesthood of the future, 
besides being kept small in numbers and poor in wealth, ought to be 
enlightened and enlightening; the intellectual providence he often called 
it. Moreover he justified the institution of private property, held not 
absolutely, but in trust for the welfare of Humanity; the institution 
-of the Family as the seminary for training the future servants of 
Humanity; the institution of the Capitalist as director of industry, 
holding his capital as a social trust; the institution of a stable 
Republican government trusted by a loyal and free people. 

All this justifies Comte’s title to be enrolled amongst the best 
philosophers, and the title of philosopher is one that he much prized 
and often used of himself. It is the title graven on the tablet fixed 
upon his house. And when we consider that the word classifies him 
with men like Pythagoras who persistently used their intellectual 
force to enlighten the dark and difficult path of virtue, to show all 
men ‘‘the way, the truth, and the life,” we recognise that there is not 
‘much difference between the religious enlightenment of the philo- 
sopher and the enlightened religion of the prophet. We cannot 
deny to Comte the noble title of philosopher, but we must plainly 
proclaim him as our religious leader. In truth his insight showed him 
very clearly that human life needed much discipline; not the discipline 
of mere tyranny, but such steady social pressure as is compatible with 
-a large measure of personal liberty. The mere abolition of kingly 
and priestly tyranny is not the true solution of the problem, but the 
withdrawal of a false solution, and a renunciation of the task; it is, 
as it were, to open the doors of a prison, not to reclaim the prisoners. 
The open mind of Comte saw that the nineteenth century was in the 
‘same perplexity as the first, and needed to control and inspire by 
religion those mighty human impulses which if untrained were likely 
to disorganise society. Now unfortunately Religion, through the 
faults of it professors, had become a hateful word to the enlightened 
and to the poor, who considered it to mean an unquestioning belief in 
absurdities and an abject submission to ignorant priests and their 
- fashionable allies; it was a word for the retrograde, not for reformers. 
Nevertheless Comte, believing in the reality and importance of 
Religion, adopted the word, and ranged himself on the side of 
Religion, despite the fact that most of the other reformers were 
against the name and the thing. He saw that Man is noblest not 
when he asserts himself, but when he serves; that submission and 
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veneration lie at the root of all improvement, that (as Paul says) it is 
but reasonable worship to present oneself a living sacrifice; all of 
which facts are directly contrary to the revolutionary temper, and 
entirely at one with the religious disposition. So it is as Founder of 
the Religion of Humanity that Comte is best commemorated, the 
Religion which involves that its disciples adopt Humanity as the 
Being best worth loving, knowing and serving. Till Comte’s time 
all religious leaders have been astray, despite the most interesting and 
most important human elements which they, as unconscious servants 
of Humanity, interwove in their doctrines and institutions; they, 
however, took their eyes off Humanity—being drawn to look rather 
on Nature and Nature’s fancied gods. Nevertheless, many are the 
stones which they have laid for the Temple of Humanity. They have 
created purified and matured the Home, where the Family dwells and 
is renewed and receives the honour and sacrifice of its members. 
Under them the Scotch clans were knit together. Under them 
grew the ancestor worship of China. Under them grew Patriotism, 
which is the worship of one’s fatherland, shown so well amongst 
the Jews, the Athenians, the Romans, the French, the Irish; 
all of whom (to mention no more) have recognised their 
country as worthy of all effort and all sacrifice from the fleeting 
individuals who serve her. And the Religion of Humanity blends 
and transcends this patriotism, this family-feeling, this love that links 
place to place and time to time. It has long been felt in those 
flashes of genius which illuminate the noblest minds. It visited the 
minds of Paul, of Aurelius, of Pascal; but it made its home in the 
soul of Comte who saw steadily what only glimmered on them. It is 
come to inspire and purify industry, science and art, to fill education 
with reasonable worship, to heal religious feuds, to join rich and poor, 
to bring back to our fevered time the self possession of a religious 
age. Others might be seduced by Royalty, Catholicism, Militarism, 
or officialism ; Comte remained firm and faithful to his task through 
long years of disappointment, devoting his life to Humanity, knowing 
that in him lay the charge to give us with all his wisdom and power 
the serene joy which belongs to a religious nation and family of 
nations. Through him it is that we have strong and sure hopes for 
the future, and as much faith as our fathers held a century ago, 
holding our faith and hope in Humanity’s future not with their 
instinctive buoyancy, but with knowledge confirmed by time. But 
‘those who have persistently closed their ears to the Gospel that Comte 
preached have already had much punishment and will have more; 
have already done much harm and will do more. To’ them the end of 
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‘this contury (fin de siécle) means all that is decadent, carelessness 
alike of the future and the past, despair of the present, And the 
chief reason why the end of this century is less full of hopes for the 
human race than the end of last century, is not that our forefathers’ 
hopes were irretrievably blasted by the Reactionists, but that the 
Gospel of the Religion of Humanity has been neglected, and that so 
many men and women have for so long ventured to close their ears to 
the counsel of their most competent and most faithful adviser. 
Cuartes GasKELL H1iacrnson. 


PAR AsGaheig ies 


Presipent Krucer having refused to alter the internal suffrage law 
of his own State, we are certain to have appeals made to the British 
‘Government to threaten coercive measures. The least show of menace 
on our side would be both folly and injustice. It is the undoubted 
right of any independent State to make its own suffrage law without 
the dictation of any foreign Power. British subjects have no suffrage 
in France or Germany; and the world would be convulsed with 
laughter if we called on either Power to alter their constitution to 
give itthem. But there seems a device by which some modus vivendi 
might be reached. The Kuropeans in the Rand who have thrust 
themselves in pursuit ef gold inte a primitive Africander people who 
did not want them, no doubt find many things very unpleasant. 
Perhaps the Boers might be willing to give the Rand some kind 
-of Municipal Home Rule, with a local police, education, and summary 
jurisdiction, without any military power, or any control over the 
Transvaal and its national affairs. This ought to satisfy honest 
Outlanders and would not endanger the independence of the Transvaal. 
FREDERIC Harrison, 


It would probably be prudent for the Transvaal Government to 
give strictly delegated municipal institutions tentatively to Johannes- 
burg, if it is clearly provided that, as they are conferred by the 
Legislature, so they may at any time be modified or revoked by the 
same authority, just as similar institutions may be in England. If 
the gift were made a part of any bargain with England, it would 
be a fatal blow, both theoretically and practically, to the internal 
independence of the Transvaal. This was why President Kruger 
very properly refused to accept such a scheme when it was pressed 
upon him by Mr, Chamberlain immediately after the Jameson raid. 
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“The Crisis in the Transvaal” is a heading which we see on the 
newspaper bills every day. The crisis is not in the Transvaal. It 
has been manufactured in this country where every art is being 
employed to stimulate the war fever. One newspaper is so silly and 
80 impudent as to accuse the Boers of meditating an invasion of the 
Cape. The Governments of the Transvaal and of the Cape are 
perfectly friendly to one another. Both of them ardently desire 
peace. But there are people here who want war and who will be 
grievously disappointed if it is averted. And they are not confined to 
one political party. Lord Rosebery has probably already composed a 
‘patriotic ” speech or letter, to be launched, like his Epsom manifesto 
about Fashoda, at the psychological moment. 


ao 


Tory statesmen and journalists who are every day asserting the 
‘claim of the Outlanders to the electoral franchise, as a natural and 
vindefeasible right of every (white) man, seem to forget that within 
‘the memory of most of us the Tory party in England denied the 
franchise to the large majority of the natives of these islands. Lord 
Salisbury resigned office rather than consent to the Reform Bill of 
1867, which he described as “‘a leap in the dark.” 

% % % % 

It appears that by the terms which President Kruger offered at 
Bloemfontein, and which Mr. Chamberlain and Sir A. Milner denounce 
as utterly insufficient, an Outlander could obtain the franchise not less 
quickly nor less certainly than a foreigner can obtain it here, and at 
less expense. What a pity that Mr. Kruger did not know this! He 
might have offered to adopt verbatim the law which actually exists in 
England. It is not too late for him to do it now. 

One of the devices for hustling the English people into a war in 
‘South Africa is to set up Sir Alfred Milner as an authority from whom 
there can be no appeal. He is so wise, so experienced, so impartial, 
so temperate, so conciliatory that if he says the Boers must be coerced, 
no one ought to presume to question his judgment. This is all 
“nonsense. There never was a question more simple or more generally 
understood. It lies in a nutshell. Certain people here want to annex 
the Transvaal, They have failed to effect it by force, and they are 
now trying to reach the same end by swamping the Boer legislature 
-with Outlander votes. No one says this openly; but we all know 
‘that this, and this alone is the object in view. Now about the 
_morality and expediency of such a design every honest and sensible 
citizen is competent to form a judgment. Sir A. Milner is an ardent 
expansionist as every one knows who has read his book about Egypt. 
He can be smooth-tongued when he chooses. But his recent utter- 
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ances are a deliberate attempt to inflame angry feeling and to. 
precipitate war. ; 


% % % % 


Why, at this moment of all others, is Mr. Rhodes lingering in 
England and doing his best to fill the popular eye, while his friends. 
at the Cape are complaining that they are being beaten because he is- 
not there to lead them? Mr. Rhodes knows what he is about. He 
cannot be everywhere at once. Another famous African long ago 
thought it would pay best to go straight to head quarters; “‘ Rome 
omnia venalia esse.” 

4 ei % 

I should be sorry to see Lord Salisbury displaced at the present 
time in order to make way for a set of Radical Jingoes. But I must 
admit that a heavy price is paid for a pacific Premier if he can rush 
such a scandalous measure as the Clerical Tithes Bill through Parlia- 
ment. There is one argument against this Bill which dispenses its. 
opponents from the necessity of producing any other. Hvery existing 
incumbent took orders well knowing the conditions under which he 
would hold a benefice if ever he got one. He was not obliged to take 
orders. He was glad to accept his benefice. What claim then has he 
to be relieved of any part of his rates and to throw it on his fellow 
rate-payers ? 

According to the Daily Chronicle the Government is thinking of 
reviving the ballot—that is to say, conscription—for the militia, which 
is much below its full numbers. This is already the law of the land. 
But for some seventy years it has been suspended by an annual 
Act. The Government has only to omit the title of this Act from the 
‘‘Kixpiring Laws’ Continuance Act,” the passing of which is one of 
the tasks of the last hours of every Session of Parliament, and the 
ballot would thereby come into force again. Eprror. 
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FRANCE AND HER CRITICS. 


FRANCE is still as she has always been, especially since 1789, the 
country with which the hope and promise of a better future for’ 
Humanity are most closely bound up. There the conflict between 
reaction and progress is always raging. There the sufferings are 

endured and the victories are won of which the less advanced nations 

sooner or later reap the fruits. It is therefore not surprising that the 

eyes of the world are always fixed on France. The fierce battle that is 

being fought, nominally over the body of an unhappy Jew, but really 

over everything that is at stake between theology and enlightenment, ' 
militarism and industrialism, is incomparably more interesting to the 
civilised world as a whole than the hundred other topics which have 

each their importance for the several nations they concern. 

The universal interest taken in French affairs is of course not 
always a benevolent one. From Burke downwards there have never 
been wanting envious detractors to moralise on the degeneracy of 
France and hold her up as an awful example to the world. Every 
one now recognises that the great political philosopher was, in this 
matter, as shortsighted as he was passionate and unjust. But the 
ludicrous falsification of his forecast has not taught caution, or 
modesty, or candour to his modern imitators. Their eyes are as 
jaundiced, their comments as unfair, their auguries as dismal as his - 
were; and their work, like his, is one of pure mischief. 

Hear, for instance, Admiral Maxse in the National Review for July. 
‘When the circumstances were evolved, and established the theory of 
Dreyfus’s innocence, there was not the smallest desire on the part of 
the French to make amends for the injustice..... Certain it is 
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we search France in vain for any awakening of a public conscience 
upon the Dreyfus affair.” The answer to this astonishing assertion 
is a very obvious one. If there was not the smallest desire on the 
part of ‘‘the French” to do justice, how has it come to pass that the 
judgment of the Court Martial has been quashed, and that Dreyfus is 
now in France awaiting a new trial? Observe that Admiral Maxse 
flings this insult in the face of ‘the French” nine months after a 
French Ministry has ordered a new investigation and nearly a month 
after the unanimous decision of the Court of Cassation, after a 
Revisionist Ministry has come into office, after it has obtained a sub- 
stantial majority in the Chamber and an overwhelming majority in 
the Senate, after Picquart has been liberated, and Du Paty de Clam 
sent to prison. All these facts, I say, and many others pointing the 
same way, were known to Admiral Maxse when he published his 
article in the National Review. 

But, says Admiral Maxse, ‘‘even the Court of Cassation is declared 
to have been corrupted.’”’ Declared by whom? Wholesale calumni- 
ators frantic with spite are to be found in every country. We need 
not go as far as France to look for them. But will Admiral Maxse 
produce six persons of any respectability or repute who have made 
this declaration? Will he produce one? ‘‘'The other day in Paris 
a Frenchman of some distinction who has been a Senator and a 
Deputy said to a friend of mine, ‘I believe Dreyfus is innocent, but 
he ought to be found guilty by the Rennes Court Martial. If I were 
one of the judges I should condemn him.’’’ Let me tell Admiral 
Maxse that to make himself the speaking-trumpet for the epileptic 
nonsense which one Frenchman (not named) is supposed to have 
talked to another Frenchman (not named) is thoroughly unworthy of 
him, and that to ask us to accept it as the prevailing sentiment of 
‘‘the French” is a piece of international mischief-making of which 
he ought to be ashamed. 

“Among the marks of French decadence there is none more 
decided than that this man [Rochefort] should have been so long a 
popular journalist.” It is some relief to learn that Admiral Maxse 
has no more decided mark of decadence to allege against a nation of 
forty millions than that a few thousands of them read the Jntransi- 
geant. I read it pretty regularly myself. In a club I frequent I 
observe that it is more in demand than any other French paper, 
though I venture to say that not a single member has any sympathy 
with its ravings. I suppose it is a bad excuse to give, but the fact 
is that I enjoy few things so much as seeing the views I dislike 
presented in a thoroughly unreasonable and intemperate way. ‘That 
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ds why I—and probably many other people—read Rochefort. That is 
also why I read Admiral Maxse. 

I am afraid that like many other Englishmen, the Admiral has 
‘taken up the Dreyfus affair not so much out of sympathy with Dreyfus 
-as because it is a convenient stick to beat ‘“‘the French” with, and he 
‘is sorry that this particular stick is ceasing to be available. He poses as 
the life-long friend of France who is obliged unwillingly to confess her 
decadence. It is quite true that he is one of those Englishmen who 
during the Franco-German war showed sympathy with her and exerted 
themselves to produce a movement in her favour in this country. 
‘Though twenty-nine years have passed since then, he seems to be 
under the impression that the debt of gratitude owed him by French- 
men is so enormous that he has a special right and duty to lecture 
them, and that his scoldings will make them very unhappy and very 
much ashamed of themselves. That is one of his illusions. Another 
is that he chastens France only because he loves her. I have no 
-doubt that he really has persuaded himself that he is her true friend, 
and that, his unique responsibilities being what they are, he is bound 
not to spare the rod. But, I repeat, it is an illusion. He is, without 
knowing it, a genuine specimen of the English patriotard, incapable of 
looking at the rights, duties or interests of other nations except through 
his English spectacles. England, in virtue of her national qualities, 
so superior to those of all other nations, is bound to extend indefinitely 
an empire which is a blessing to all its subject peoples and, indirectly, 
to the whole world. To murmur at this expansion and attempt to 
thwart it as France has sometimes done, is to show a perverse and 
wicked temper deserving the severest reprobation. It fully accounts 
for the efforts made by ‘“‘ the French” to frustrate justice in the 
Dreyfus affair which thus is only an incident and illustration of the 
shocking anti-English feeling of the whole French people. ‘This 
Anglophobism is in itself a constant menace and danger. The events 
of the Dreyfus affair aggravate the danger. . . . We are made to feel 
more than ever that the preservation of peace depends entirely upon 
the strength of our armaments.” So the Dreyfus affair is made to 
lead up to the jingo ery of More war-ships! More soldiers! Admiral 
Maxse used to be a Radical. I don’t know what he calls himself now ; 
but I have noticed that when once a man has worn the Queen’s 
uniform the jingo taint always sticks to him. 

There is an undeniable basis of truth for the allegation that 
France has brought her present difficulties upon herself by her 
determination to keep up a huge army. It is also true that the idea 
of creating a colonial empire (in imitation of England) has been 
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popular in some quarters, and that successive governments—in my 
opinion very unwisely—have tried to realise it; though whether the- 
mass of the nation care about it I very much doubt. But it is not 
true that any considerable number of Frenchmen dream of triumphs. 
over their neighbours or think of aggressive war. On the contrary, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred shudder at the thought of it. The Petzt 
Journal, by far the most influential newspaper in France (if we reckon 
by the number of voters it sways), incessantly preaches the necessity 
of keeping up the army, but never talks of restoring French 
predominance in Europe or repeating bygone triumphs. Its cry is. 
always that France is in imminent danger of being attacked and eaten 
up by the Sovereigns of the Triple Alliance and Mr. Chamberlain. 
I cannot wonder that this fear should exist, and that most Frenchmen. 
should prefer to incur some risk of military despotism rather than. 
expose their country to what they rightly consider the greater calamity 
of invasion. It is a terrible dilemma, and the scolding lectures of 
foreign writers are not calculated to make Frenchmen consider it 
more calmly. Fortunately, however, they do not read English. 
newspapers or reviews, and so to a great extent escape the irritation 
which might otherwise be set up. 

On certain classes in France it cannot be denied that the Dreyfus. 
affair reflects great discredit. The higher officers in the army— 
perhaps many of the lower ones too—the clerical party, the aristocracy 
and the leaders of wealthy and fashionable society have been so. 
largely unanimous in opposing the demand for justice, that it is not 
unfair to hold them responsible for the crime as classes. They are- 
the inveterate enemies of Republican government. They are the- 
descendants sociologically, and to a large extent physiologically, of 
the privileged orders who were far from being exterminated, or even 
decimated, by the Revolution. They are the classes for whom good 
society in England has always shown approval and sympathy. The. 
moment that the question of revision was raised (November, 1897) 
they scented the opportunity for a successful attack on the form of 
government which has been accepted by the great majority of French- 
men. ‘They saw that it gave them the chance they had long desired 
of setting the army against the civil authority. I should be sorry to 
impute to the men (and women) even of this odious class that they all 
believed Dreyfus to be innocent. But that they cared nothing for 
legality if they could use the affair to inflict a mortal blow upon the: 
Republic is only too plain. 

But large as is the space they fill in the public eye they are but a. 
sinall fraction of the population. The case of the great mass of “the. 
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#rench” is very different. Though they were long misled (that is to 
‘say for at most a year and a half), I hold it to be a shameful calumny 
‘to say that they ever wished an innocent man to be kept in prison 
vather than any discredit should be thrown on the General Staff. If 
that was their fixed determination, why has it undergone so large a 
‘change in proportion as the truth has been demonstrated? They 
‘took for granted that the Court Martial had acted fairly, just as I 
‘take for granted that the judge and jury who condemned Mrs. 
Maybrick acted fairly. An agitation for Mrs. Maybrick’s release 
has been going on for ten years. Books, I believe, have been 
written to prove her innocence. American sentiment has been excited 
in her favour. But I do not feel bound to look into the matter. It 
us repugnant to me to suspect that justice was not done. If this 
wholesome prejudice were not general what would become of civil 
‘society? I think well of the mass of Frenchmen for their inclination 
ito accept the choseyugée and for being loth to suspect that men in high 
places were scoundrels. They could not be expected to analyse an 
enormous mass of ex parte statement. The publication in the /yaro 
of the evidence taken before the Court of Cassation no doubt did 
much to convert the more leisured and reading classes. But what 
has produced such an enormous change of opinion in the last six 
weeks, is not the perusal of the evidence but the unanimous decree 
‘of a respected Court officially placarded in the 36,000 communes 
of France. 

Of all journals in France, or indeed in the world, the most widely 
read and the most trusted by its readers is the Petit Journal, price one 
sou. Its daily circulation is about 1,050,000. It is little read in 
Paris; but a large part of the rural population—the most powerful 
class in France—sees no other paper. Its influence is therefore 
enormous. This circulation and influence has been acquired in a 
creditable way. The Petit Journal is decorous. It is not coarse or 
scurrilous. It is fit for women and children to read. It is not anti- 
religious, nor yet is it clerical. All established institutions are treated 
respectfully. It is eminently the friend of order. For instance, on 
the death of M. Faure the Congress was exhorted in decorous but 
unmistakeable language to elect a President who would put down the 
Dreyfus agitation. The choice of M. Loubet was therefore very 
distasteful to the Petc:t Journal. Nevertheless not a disrespectful 
word has been used against him, and the Auteuil outrage, though not 
- commented on, was chronicled in terms implying severe condemna- 
tion. All this throws an instructive light, not perhaps on the opinions 
and aims of the paper, but on those of its readerg whom it is most 
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careful not to displease. Admiral Maxse thinks it enough to say that 
it is hostile to England. To him this is quite sufficient proof of its 
depravity. But the habitual hostility and unfairness of the Petit 
Journal to England is just as much or as little disgraceful to it as. 
Admiral Maxse’s habitual hostility and unfairness to France is. 
disgraceful to him. It is worth observing that the political 
articles are comparatively few, seldom more than two in the week,. 
often fewer. These are always from the pen of M. Ernest: 
Judet. On other days the articles deal with non-controversial 
topics of all sorts and kinds, likely to be instructive or interest- 
ing to the cultivators and small bowrgeoisie. They look as if 
they were extracted from some cyclopzdia. M. Judet’s articles have: 
no pretension to smartness or wit. They have a grave sledge- 
hammer style which, combined as it is with a constant appeal to the 
sentiments of patriotism, order, and respect for authority, cannot but 
have great weight with the rural population. M. Judet has been a 
persistent and bitter opponent of revision, and he advocates a severe 
repression of Socialists and other agitators. I know nothing of his. 
personal record; but I notice that his enemies appear to have nothing 
to allege against him except a charge of shirking military service 
during the war. The infrequency of his articles no doubt gives them 
all the more weight. ith us, when a paper which is supposed 
never to have paid its expenses begins to devote half its space every 
day to the vehement advocacy of some particular policy the public: 
naturally infers that it has been hired for the occasion, and its. 
allegations and exhortations are discounted accordingly by friend and 
foe alike. The Pet:t Journal on the contrary is credited by its readers 
with sincerity. They have no means of detecting its careful suppres- 
sion of information tending to exculpate Dreyfus. This was particu- 
larly shown in its -garbled extracts from the evidence given before the 
Court of Cassation and published by the Figaro. Probably the. 
placarded decree of that Court was the first revelation to many a 
French peasant that Dreyfus’s guilt could be seriously questioned. 
Such is the power of the Petit Journal. One always hears it spoken 
of in England with contempt. But this is a contempt arising from 
ignorance. I know what I am talking about because I have taken in 
the Petit Journal for a long time. I wonder whether any other: 
Hinglishman in England does so. 

The struggle between peaceful activity and militarism so con- 
spicuous in France conveys the false impression that the military 
spirit is more rampant in that country than elsewhere in Europe ;. 
which would of course be equivalent to saying that she is more back- 
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ward in her civilisation. But if this struggle is not perceptible in 
other countries’ it is because in them militarism rules supreme and 
unquestioned. In backward Germany and Austria and still more 
backward Russia the struggle has not yet begun. In Italy and Spain 
there are signs of its beginning. In England, sad to say, where 
owing to our exceptionally favourable position militarism has hitherto 
been a stunted growth, extraordinary efforts are being made to 
stimulate it. France is really the only country that is moving in the 
right direction, because there alone there is a party, small at present, 
but increasing and in grim earnest, which aims at reducing the 
numbers of the army and bringing it thoroughly under civil control. 
The extirpation of militarism is the appointed work of the Twentieth 
century, and in this France is likely to take the lead as she has always. 
done. Epiror. 


MEXICO. 


ELrevrn years ago Mr. Bryce believed that the fate of Mexico was 
sealed. In his great work on the American Commonwealth, he 
said :— 

“All experience points to the detachment of province after province 
from Mexico and its absorption into the American Union; nor when the 
process has once begun need it stop till, in a time to be measured rather by 
decades than by centuries, the petty republics of Central America have also 
been swallowed up and the predominant influence, if not the territorial 
frontier, of the United States has advanced to the isthmus of Panama.”’ 


In the eleven years that have passed since these words were written, 
the people of the United States have assuredly grown less hostile to 
expansion; but yet Mexico stands firmer than ever, stronger, more 
united and more prosperous. And the day of its absorption is still 
far off. Already, long before Bryce wrote, the work of reformation 
had begun and Mexico, the sentinel of Latin America, was awake. 
There had been little in the early history of the country to herald 
a good issue of its troubles. It had passed from the dull repression 
of Spain to the licence of the war of liberation. It had produced no 
great leader save in pronunciamentos and rebellions, it had no 
reputation if it were not for disorder and bad finance, nor was it easy 
to see whence salvation would come. The Church suppressed all 
freedom of thought and the love of political liberty was exploited by 
men who were incapable of ought but destruction. And yet in the 
year 1818, before the Spaniards had been finally driven out, an 
Indian boy of twelve might have been seen on his way from his 
native village to seek work in the town of Oaxaca. Here, in this boy 
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who did not even know Spanish, lay order and freedom and good 
government, for this was Juarez, the future saviour of his country. 
How he found work with a book-binder, who loved and taught the 
lad, and as he grew in promise, destined him for Church; how he 
studied Theology for six years and then broke loose and went out 
into the world; how he boldly protested against the suppression of 
the liberties of his Province, and was sent to gaol in consequence ; all 
these incidents of his life will be treasured up in the memory of his 
countrymen, but cannot be enlarged on here. Suffice it that after 
good service as Governor of his State, he passed on to the chief place 
in the nation; that it fell to his lot to lead his country in the great 
contest against Maximilian and the French; and that under his rule, 
the era of disorder came to an end. Nor is it the least of his services 
to his country that he put down the baleful dominion of the Church. 
He was succeeded by Porfirio Diaz, who still sits as President of the 
Mexican Republic; nor can it be ought but a cause of wonder that 
Mexico has produced two such statesmen in one generation. How 
many nations have prayed for but one such, and prayed in vain? 
Yet the Mexicans have shown that they deserved their good fortune 
by recognising and rallying to their leaders. With the great republic 
of the North on their borders they hold the post of danger; they have 
made it the post of honour. 

Thus peaceful and prosperous within, Mexico takes her place as 
the advanced guard of the Latin Republics, and finds herself face to 
face with the question of her relations to the United States. It is no 
easy question. To that nation she and all her sister republics owe an 
immense debt of gratitude. It was the people of the North who first 
raised the standard of colonial freedom. It was they who first broke 
the chains of empire. It was they who declared in their strength that 
Europe should not interfere with the independent States of America. 
Even now the financiers of Europe look with hungry eyes on the 
smaller republics of Southern and Central America, and dream of 
a glorious future in which they may exploit the peoples of Latin 
America, as they do the tribes of Africa. It is true that a new spirit 
is now appearing in the policy of the United States; that the nation 
seems to be engaged in putting off the defender and putting on the 
oppressor ; and that the Monroe doctrine is giving place to the alliance 
of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. But the end is not yet. The old 
traditional policy still has its supporters. The nation is not yet 
habituated to the gentle art of moralising its neighbours by massacre, 
and preaching reform by Maxim guns. The monument on Bunker’s 
Hill has not yet been pulled down in deference to English suscepti- 
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bilities, nor replaced by a joint memorial to George III and President 

M‘Kinley, the coercion of Massachusetts and the coercion of the 
Philippines. Nor are there wanting circumstances of good augury in 
the essentially industrial character of American civilisation. Above 
-all, however, the situation in Mexico is the great guarantee of the 
Latin Republics. Had that country still been the prey of disorder, 
how eloquently would the publicists of the United States have preached 
the duty of putting an end to it, even at the sword’s peint; but 
without this excuse, they find their lever gone. The bald policy 
of imperial expansion is too crude for the uneducated palate of 
America. The pill must be gilded with moral platitudes. Mexico 
has done well to put her house in order in good time. 

It is this ambiguity in the attitude of the United States that 
constitutes the difficulty for the other American Republics. To form 
an alliance of Latin America against the United States would pre- 

-cipitate the adoption of an anti-American policy by their Northern 
neighbour, and would play into the hands of the expansionists. The 
Mexican who should do anything, whether by word or action, to clog 
the efforts of the friends of justice in the United States would be an 
enemy not only of his own country but of the human race. There is 
-danger even in too much talk of Latin America and Anglo-Saxon 
America. The main object should be to recall the great nation of the 
North to its old traditional position as leader of the free peoples of 
America—to show that it should prefer the hegemony of the American 
continent to the second place in an Anglo-Saxon alliance—protection 
rather than oppression. 

By all means let the nations of Latin America combine; let the 
scandal of such quarrels as that which recently occurred between 
Columbia and Venezuela, or as the boundary dispute between Argen- 
tina and Chili—now happily at an end—be obviated ; let it be seen 
that the Republics will all defend each other’s independence. But let 
this be done in no spirit of hostility to the United States. Above all 
let these republics follow the glorious example of Mexico and show 
that they are worthy of freedom. Then will they erect around them- 
selves walls that are not made with hands—defences which their 
enemies will not venture to attack. Those mistake the temper of the 
people of the United States who think they are prepared for Imperial 
aggression in cold blood. The nation that still cherishes the memory 
of George Washington has not sunk so low as that. That memory 
should be a link to unite all America, for the whole of America has 
benefited by the work of his life; his character has long been one of 
the glories in which all mankind may share. 8. H. Swinvy. 
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THE POWER OF HUMANITY. 


Av times, like the author of the seventy-third Psalm, we are depressed _ 
by the sight of the successes gained by wicked men through wicked 
means, and of the sore straits to which the righteous are reduced by 
their own righteousness. Again and again our noblest efforts are 
blasted with failure, our costliest sacrifices seem wasted. It is well 
indeed to refer, like the Psalmist, to these consolations of the inner ~ 
life which are enjoyed by heroic and saintly souls; but in this essay 
we shall consider one of the most impressive and important compensa- 
tions of human life (a fact which has encouraged men as much as the ~ 
other fact has depressed them), namely, the power possessed by 
Humanity not merely of effacing the results of evil deeds, but even 
of transmuting evil efforts to good results. 

In the Church of Humanity at Liverpool there is a large picture - 
by Mrs. Sidney Style entitled ‘“‘ Magna est vis Humanitatis”’ (‘‘ Great 
is the Power of Humanity’’). It represents the disciples of different 
religions, Confucian, Buddhist, Jewish, Greek, Roman, Catholic, 
Moslem, and many others, each consciously intent upon his own 
sectarian worship, yet each unconsciously contributing his praise at 
the altar of Humanity. These various sects, each trying to compass 
its own ends, have had their work in great measure transmuted to the 
service of Humanity by the constant pressure which Humanity, 
whether known or unknown, exerts upon them. And these efforts of © 
theirs, reacting upon Humanity, have largely contributed to placing 
her in her present position. ‘‘Our indiscretion,” says Shakespeare, 
‘sometimes serves us well, when our deep plots most fail.’ It was . 
indeed seldom that the religious leaders of the past realized how 
Humanity was adapting their purposes to her own glory. 

In a profound passage of Goethe’s ‘Faust’? Mephistophiles 
defines himself as ‘‘ part of that power which ever wills evil and ever 
does good,” surely a signal tribute to the power of Humanity, indeed 
an excessively strong statement, for evil intention is not always over- 
ruled by Humanity and turned entirely to good result ; it commonly 
does some harm. And if Goethe has noticed this power of Humanity, 
so also have those well-meaning doctrinaires on Political Economy, 
who have delighted to extol Competition; seeing that the self-seeking - 
of the individual often resulted in a benefit to the community, they 
were led rather to consecrate egoism than to extol the social pressure 
that often brought good out of evil. Selfish as is the impulse which 
expresses itself in competition, Bastiat has little difficulty in proving - 
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that it effectually endows the community with cheap goods; that when 
it has full play (which indeed is not often the case), every individual 
under its influence gives to the community all that he can possibly 
spare. Thus selfish motives result in social service, thus Mephisto- 
philes wills evil and works good, thus Humanity controls the efforts. 
of Man. 

Again, let us take the case of the ordinary man trying to earn his 
living, and see how Humanity controls and transmutes this selfish 
intention. The common fruits of this effort are a great increase in 
alert and patient industry, in regularity and punctuality, in obedience, 
in prudence, in practical ability, in power of renouncing pleasures: 
and resisting allurements for the sake of an important aim tenaciously 
pursued ; in fact, roughly speaking, Humanity commonly changes a 
self-seeking man into one of the valuable staff that carries out fairly 
well her official service. 

Further, Evil is amongst other things a challenge, and often calls 
forth forces of good which would otherwise have lain quiet; the army 
of righteousness has its greatest force, not in the line, but in the 
reserves. Cincinnatus remains at his plough till the public danger 
calls him to the head of the army; Cromwell is a quiet country 
gentleman till misgovernment calls him to govern; Wilberforce (and 
afterwards Garrison) is called forth by the slave-trade ; the efforts of 
Comte himself were called forth by all the social evils of an age of 
revolution mixed with reaction. As a wound in the animal body calls 
up the forces of repair, so does the career of the wicked provoke the 
righteous to come out from their tents and take the field. 

Moreover, as Comte has shown, the power of Humanity is well 
exhibited even in the extreme case of War. Shameful indeed is it that 
so inhuman a procedure should be practised by civilised nations so 
readily, so ferociously, so oppressively, nay, even so gaily as now. 
War means systematic devastation, plunder and homicide; its annals 
are distressing to the last degree ; there all evil passions are unchained; 
home, field, granary, factory, warehouse, bank, ship, city, province 
and country are laid waste ; the invaded land is overrun with foreign 
bravoes whose profession is to slay and destroy. Industry is paralysed; 
none dares found a business nor a home. Deeply cursed are the 
invaders also, stricken in every family. The mischievous heritage 
of a warlike spirit, an ingrained determination to harry men into 
subjection, disgraces at home and abroad the government and the 
public opinion of all States where the army counts for much. 

And yet even this blighting curse of War, which is in proportion 
to its extent, the very suicide of Humanity, has been turned to some 
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advantage by Humanity. For the great warrior-state of Rome did 
more than merely conquer; in the end it made the West of Europe 
a peaceful abode where men could dwell secure in industrial life ; it 
imposed on the nations, as Virgil says, the habit of peace. Pathetic 
indeed it is that the progress of Humanity should have been made 
in so great a degree through the awful brutalities inseparable from 
military civilisation; but what power there was in Humanity to make 
use of such miseries, what vitality even to survive them ! 

Nowhere perhaps has Humanity shown her power more plainly 
than in the case of Christianity. According to the Christian theory, 
Labour is the curse laid by God upon Man for disobedience, a theory 
most unpromising for the dignity of the labourer. Yet so far did 
Humanity bend Christianity to her will, that Christianity presided 
over the emancipation of the serfs in West Europe and has since 
acquiesced in the education, the combination and the enfranchisement 
of the working masses. According to Christianity this world is but a 
kind of tramp ward for the momentary entertainment of strangers and 
pilgrims, a place entirely despicable when compared with eternal 
heaven or eternal hell. But Humanity laid her strong hand upon 
this desperate creed, and obliged the Christian world to care consider- 
ably for the Family, the Country and Humanity and to renounce in 
practice much of that unfaithfulness to Earth and Humanity which it 
was too apt to profess. Christianity reproached Woman as the cause 
of the fall of Man, despite the fact that owing to her ingrained 
devotion to the welfare of the race, (a devotion specially developed by 
the cares of maternity,) she is, with all her native faults, the chief 
instrument of the real progress of the race. ‘It is the Eternal type 
of Womanhood” says Goethe most emphatically, “that leads us 
onward.” Yet here also Humanity interfered, and through her 
chivalrous knights and poets raised aloft the position of Woman, 
establishing Mary-worship in the bosom of the Church itself; so that 
even to-day, with regard to the position of Woman, the West of 
Europe need not fear comparison with nations who escaped Chris- 
tianity, the Western woman finding in her superior freedom much 
compensation for her many miseries. 

And if Humanity could bend Catholicism towards her will, so also 
could she bend Protestantism; if a religious movement, so also an 
irreligious movement. Protestantism was, for the most part uncon- 
sciously, an irreligious movement ; for while Catholicism aimed at the 
establishment of a world-wide Holy Catholic Church, Protestantism 
organised and consecrated schism; while Catholicism aimed at the 
moral discipline of mankind, Protestantism made every man a Pope 
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for himself; while Catholicism sternly held the greatest temporal: 
potentates accountable for their conduct, Protestantism readily made 
kings the supreme governors of local churches, winking at their sins.. 
But even Protestantism was turned to account by the power of 
Humanity, who found in Protestant countries sufficient freedom for 
Industry and Science to continue their progress. Holland, for 
example, was a refuge for Descartes; and free protestant England, 
giving scope to her abounding genius, blossomed forth with the rich 
plays of Shakespeare, the lusty and righteous political efficiency of 
Cromwell, the accurate science of Newton, the human philosophy of 
Hobbes, Locke and Hume; and giving her precious traditions to the. 
ready minds of the circle of Diderot, renewed the youth of France and 
fortified and inspired her for her great efforts of social reform. 

Thus Humanity lives and works, impressing her will upon nations, 
movements and men, and guiding towards her own majestic progress. 
their mistaken efforts. L’homme s’agite, ? humanité le méne, says Comte. 
Humanity guides the struggles of Man. And surely we may infer, 
from the many and varied proofs of the power of the Human Provi- 
dence, that we are not lonely in our own weakness striving for the 
advent of the Republic of Humanity, but that there is encompassing 
us what Christians call the Holy Ghost, what metaphysicians call the 
‘Spirit of the Age, what scientific materialists call the principle of 
Evolution, but we call the Power of Humanity guiding in the way 
of Progress not only the march of those who have eyes to see and will 
and strength to proceed, but also the anxious steps of the short-- 
sighted, the blind, nay, often even of the retrograde themselves. 

CHARLES GASKELL Hicarnson, 


DEATH OF DR. CONGREVE. 


Tux following obituary notice of Dr. Congreve appeared in the Times 
of July 8 :-— 


‘We have to announce the death of Mr. Richard Congreve, the well-known 
exponent of the Comtist philosophy in England, which occurred at 
Hampstead on Wednesday last. ; = 

‘‘Mr. Congreve was born in Warwickshire in September, 1818, the son of 
Thomas and Julia Congreve. He was educated at Rugby under Dr. 
Arnold, and was elected to a scholarship at Wadham College, Oxford. In 
1840 he obtained a first-class in the old school of Lit. Hum., among the 
other names in the first-class being that of the present Lord Lingen. His 
college then elected him Fellow and tutor, and after a time he went to 
Rugby as an assistant master. Later on he returned to Oxford and 
resumed his tutorship. In 1855 he published a history of the Roman 
Empire of the West, and an edition of Aristotle’s ‘‘ Politics,” with notes, of 
which a second edition appeared in 1874. About this time Mr. Congreve 
resigned his Fellowship and devoted himself with ardour to the study of 
the works of Auguste Comte, whose social and religious system he 
ultimately embraced. He became a student at King’s College Hospital, 

- and in 1866 he obtained the membership of the Royal College of Physicians, 
but his real interests were centred in Comte’s religion of humanity, of 
which he was for many years the chief apostle in this country. He made 
various translations from the master, such as ‘‘ The Catechism of Positive 
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Religion” (1858), ‘‘ Essays: Political, Social, and Religious” (1874), and 
some sermons; and the extent to which he carried the doctrines of 
Positivism may be estimated from his pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Gibraltar,” in 
which he seriously maintained that the Indian Empire should be surrendered 
as an indefensible possession. Like all the followers of Comte, Mr. 
Congreve took the deepest interest in history, and among the fruits of his 
studies were two volumes entitled, ‘‘ Italy and the Western Powers,” and 
“Elizabeth of England.” It is pleasant to record that his old college 
recognised his intellectual eminence by electing him to an honorary 
Fellowship.” 

Dr. Congreve’s name will always remain a notable one in the 
history of the Positivist movement in England. To very considerable 
and highly cultivated intellectual powers he added great force of 
character, intense devotion to the cause he had taken up, and a 
readiness to make every sacrifice of worldly wealth and position for 
the sake of forwarding it. Nothing could intimidate him and he was 
utterly careless of ridicule. These are fine, and some of them rare, 
qualities. Without them no one who aspires to be the leader of an 
important religious movement is likely to achieve much success. But 
they are not the only qualities which are indispensable. What was 
lacking in Dr. Congreve I have no wish to dwell upon now or at any 
other time. Neither will I enter upon any estimate of the effect 
which his action has had upon the movement in Knogland. I prefer to 
remember the many benefits and great pleasure that I derived from 
intimacy with him during some twenty-eight years, from 1850 when I 
went to Oxford down to 1878 when the split in the English Positivist 
vests consequent upon his separation from M. Pierre Laffitte, took 
place. 

Looking back at that separation, which to some of us seemed so 
deplorable at the time, one cannot now help seeing that it was bound 
to come sooner or later, independently of the personal elements which 
occasioned unnecessary bitterness. To say this is to recognise that 
the apparent injury which it inflicted on the Positivist move- 
ment has not been without some compensating advantages. I believe 
both groups would now allow this. Their end, I hope, is the same; 
they differ as to the surest and speediest way of reaching it. Each 
body will no doubt continue to work on its own lines. But a certain 
measure of friendly co-operation ought not to be impossible. 

Though no orator—Positivism fortunately has not yet produced 
an orator—Dr. Congreve was not without persuasive power as a 
preacher and still more in private conversation. But he could not be 
accused of obtaining assent by presenting only what was attractive in 
his opinions and keeping in the background what was likely to be a 
stumbling-block. On the contrary, the most unpalatable conclusions 
were precisely those which he delighted to bring into prominence. 
In practical politics his insight, strengthened by a wide and careful 
study of history, was remarkable. Most of the political and 
international questions that have agitated the world in our time are 
treated in his two volumes of Essays, and, I venture to say with a 
wisdom and precision that no other contemporary writer has equalled. 
If his teaching on those subjects has not been listened to it is because 
it was based on the undying principles of morality, and his lot was 
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- cast in a time when these principles are not in favour. But they are 
in the eternal force of things, and those who disregard them will find 
in the end that they cannot be ignored with impunity. 

A commemorative address will be delivered at the Church of 
Humanity, 17, Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, on Sunday, 
-July 30, at 11.15 o’clock by Mr. Henry Crompton. Epiror. 


PeAgihes Gh AGP HS: 


Ir the Boers are intimidated by the threatening attitude of our 

‘Government and concede its full demands there are two sets of people 
in this country who will deeply regret it. First, there are the Jingoes 
who want to pour 30,000 redcoats into the Transvaal and to revenge 
the defeat of Majuba Hill. Secondly, there are those—a small 
number I am afraid—who hold that the English demands are 
outrageously unjust and that whether they are enforced by war or | 
only by the threat of war the crime is equally great. 

I have never had any respect for the so-called Peace Party in this 
country, because I have observed that most of its members do not 
oppose, nay, often support, a high-handed and oppressive treatment 
of weak countries which can be coerced without actual bloodshed. 
For this reason I denounced the conduct of Mr. John Bright in 1882 
in not quitting the Government until Alexandria was actually 
bombarded. This is precisely the position taken up by Mr. Stead at 
the present moment—‘ Pressure, steady and resolute—with that I 
agree with all my heart. From pressure carried to the point of 

-throat-cutting in the Transvaal, I recoil.” 

Unworthy as this attitude is, it is the attitude of a very large 
number of Englishmen—probably the majority of them—whether 
Liberals or Tories. The Boers therefore will be ill-advised if they 
take it as certain that they will be compelled to concede Mr. Chamber- 
lains full demands. His supporters in the Press assert that he has 
the whole English people behind him. He may have the encourage- 
ment or acquiescence of nearly all of them in the employment of every 

-form of pressure short of war. But it is far from being certain that 
his colleagues will resolve to alienate the very large number of voters 
who shrink from bloodshed. 

* * * * 

If the Boers believe—and they are the best judges—that the 

-concessions of the British demands in full will speedily lead to 
‘“‘ annexation by ballot-box,” the wisest as well as the manhest course 
is to stand firm and risk the consequences. Of this they may be sure, 
that a tame submission now will not save them from further demands. 

Their independence and that of the Orange Free State is an eye-sore 

-to our Imperialists, and Mr. Rhodes and his Jew accomplices will not 
be satisfied unless they get hold of the Rand. 
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The French Socialists are divided into five groups, the distinctive~ 
tenets of which it is difficult for an Englishman to master, and still 
more difficult to remember. Since the last general election there has. 
been an outward semblance of combination and discipline in their 
Parliamentary action, of which the principal organ of the party has 
loudly boasted. But beneath the surface the old bickerings have 
continued. The entry of M. Millerand into the present coalition 
Ministry along with M. Waldeck-Rousseau, an avowed opponent of 
Socialism, and General Galliffet, the butcher of the Commune, has 
caused these dissensions to blaze out. Although no Socialist Deputy, 
I believe, voted against the Ministry in the critical division of 
June 26th, several abstained. And now a number of the most pro- 
minent members of three groups, including twenty-two Deputies, have 
issued a manifesto which is virtually an excommunication of M. 
Millerand and of MM. Jaurés and Viviani who endorsed his action. 
Socialists, they say, were pledged to hold aloof from both the great 
political parties, both being alike supporters of capitalism and enemies 
of the working class. This pledge M. Millerand and his friends have. 
broken by lending their support to the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry. 
The principal signatures to this document are those of MM. Guesde 
and Vaillant. 

% % # * 

MM. Millerand, Jaurés, and Viviani are far and away the most 
distinguished members of the Socialist party. They are very able 
and cultivated men, and powerful speakers. M. Jaurés is generally 
allowed to be the greatest orator France now possesses. They have 
shown true statesmenlike instinct in suspending for the moment their 
quarrel with the bourgeois Republicans in order to save the Republic. 
Their real offence is their superiority, a crime which your genuine 
democrat can never pardon. Fortunately Parliament is not sitting, or 
this defection of nearly half the Socialist Deputies might cause a 
defeat of the Ministry. Before it reassembles we may hope that the 
Dreyfus affair will be settled, and the conspiracy against the Republic 
effectually repressed. Eprror. 
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ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


As I write there seems a serious danger that our country may be 
dragged into a war as iniquitous and as pregnant with evil as any 
waged within this century. If the country were not intoxicated with 
the craze of Imperialism, it would recognise the preposterous—nay, 
the comical—nature of the pretext on which war is justified. It is 
not easy to recall a ground of war between civilised nations in modern 
days so grotesque as the British demand from a foreign power to take 
over our own subjects more quickly than it now does. Wars have 
often arisen on the complaint of a State that its citizens are treated as 
if they had abandoned allegiance to their native country; but here 
the complaint is that a foreign State does not assist British subjects 
to get rid of their allegiance. It is like quarrelling with a neighbour 
because he declines to burden his own house with any more of your 
children. The neighbour has already given house-room to many of 
them, and has taken some of them into his own family with full 
rights of inheritance. He has found them unruly cubs and dangerous 
rivals of his own flesh and blood. He is pressed to take on the whole 
lot at once. And because he demurs you tell him to fight it out. 

The other grounds for war are too flimsy to bear discussion except 
in the Rhodesian press. The sole and essential ground put forth in 
the official papers and speeches is the free admission of Outlanders to 
the Transvaal suffrage. In other words, it is the demand on the 
Pretorian Government to transfer the allegiance of thousands of 
Britons to itself. Was ever any freak of Imperialism so 
grotesque as that of going to war in order to force a friendly power to 
turn loyal subjects of our Queen—our own fellow-citizens—into aliens 
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and Republicans? And this is called the consolidating ef the Empire 
and the maintenance of our Imperial predominance! The British 
Empire is to be strengthened by doubling the adult male citizens of a 
stubborn and warlike Republic, which we declare has been for years 
past both unfriendly and dangerous! It is plain that the 20,000 
Britons, with whose allegiance our Queen is represented as so anxious 
to dispense, whom she insists at great risk and cost must be turned 
into alien Republicans, liable to fight against her, if war arose in the 
future, these 20,000 Britons are really to be thrust into the South 
African Republic in order to play traitors to their new allegiance, if 
admitted as Boers, or if they are not admitted, to afford a specious 
ground for annexing the Republic in arms. It is a bare-faced policy 
of grab—either to grab by political intrigue, or (as is hoped) by war 
on refusal of the Boer Government to accept dictation. 

There are some other grounds of war from time to time suggested ; 
but they are so flimsy from the point of view of serious politics and 
public law that they may be dismissed. In justice to the Imperial 
officials, at the Cape and at home, it must be said that these grounds 
are not seriously urged except ad captandum and in odium, to decorate 
a rhetorical despatch or a platform speech. It is admitted (1) that 
the Transvaal is for its internal law and constitution self-governing 
and not amenable to British control; (2) that the Convention of 1884 
has not been infringed. These things admitted, any threat to the 
Transvaal to alter its fundamental constitution and recast its franchise 
law is as preposterous in justice and as repugnant to international 
law as if the threat were addressed to Germany or France. The only 
difference is that the Transvaal is a small State, which for years has 
been greedily coveted by speculators and buccaneers. 

The rhetorical grounds for threats of war put forward by these 
men and their agents will not bear serious examination. That British 
emigrants have not quite such easy times at Johannesburg as they 
have in Colorado or the Argentines may be true; but if they find the 
conditions too hard they can come away. No one pretends that 
British subjects in the Rand are treated with anything like the denial 
of justice and protection that negroes and even Italians find in some 
of the United States. There is gross injustice and a corrupt police in 
Spain, in the Balkans, in Russia; in all these and in many Asiatic 
and African lands British emigrants have grievances. But we don’t 
think of declaring war on Spain, Turkey, or Russia, demanding that 
our subjects in these countries must at once be offered the national 
franchise. The administration of justice, the protection of life and 
property is far worse than it ever was in the Transvaal in many lands 
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—such as Morocco, Persia, China, and many South American Re- 
publics. But no one dreams of reforming these States by war, for 
the reason that we should think twice before undertaking such a risk. 
At the present time British merchants and adventurers fare worse in 
Portuguese, or Belgian, or French territories in Africa than they do 
in the Rand. Their outcries do not move the Foreign Office, which 
knows that threats of war in their cause would mean European 
complications. British speculators have to put up with what they 
find at Delagoa Bay, violently as we want to seize it. The risk of 
‘seizing it is too great—as yet. The risk of seizing the Transvaal is 
‘supposed to be not excessive. As to that we shall see. 

The grievances about education, rotten finance, corrupt officials, 
restrictions on meetings, the press and the telegraph, monopolies, and 
industrial ordinances and taxation are mere nonsense—as grounds for 
a casus belli. Some of them are very real grievances, and some of 
them are scandalous. But most of them exist in various countries, 
‘some of them in European countries—some even in our own country. 
It is not denied that many of the internal laws and ways of the 
‘Boers are exceedingly prejudicial to British emigrants in the Rand. 
Some of these were purposely so made to keep British emigrants out. 
Chinese coolies find the same thing in Australia and in Colorado. It 
is not denied—least of all by President Kruger—that the British 
Government is entitled to remonstrate, and its friendly offices have 
now beer respectfully heard. No one complains that the Imperial 
‘Government has used its good offices with all the power of friendly 
urgency it can command. We do not complain of this. The reforms 
have been to a great extent conceded by the Boers. We hope the 
Imperial and Republican Governments may yet find a modus vivendi. 
But all this is short of any casus bell’. There is a broad gulf in justice 
and in law, between remonstrances addressed to a friendly power, 
and war or threats of war. To attempt anything of the kind with a 
great Power would be insane folly fit only to raise a laugh. To 
attempt it towards’ a small Power, which we have more than once 
sought to crush and to absorb is wickedness of a very mean sort. It 
is simple spoliation, based on a falsehood. 

No one denies that there are many things in the political and 
social system of ‘the Transvaal which need reform. There are many 
such things in various countries, and not a few in our own. We have 
no special interest or affection for the Boer community, except as 
a curious archaic survival, and we cannot suppose that a society so 
intractable to modern life can remain in permanent isolation from 
European civilisation. The European Outlanders in the Transvaal 
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may have a very strong case in their struggle against the primitive 
conditions of Boer habits. But they and we have to remember that 
the Boers went forth under sufferings and sacrifices to find in the 
desert a free field for their primitive life; which, but for the aurr 
sacra fames, no one would have disturbed. The accident of discovering 
goldfields in the Rand has led to unexpected complications. These 
the foreign immigrants must settle as best they can. But for Great. 
Britain to make these complications a pretext for destroying the- 
independence of the Transvaal, and finally absorbing it in the British 
Empire (for that is what war must come to), this is a flagrant case of 
spoliation of the weak by the strong. 

The Jingo Press is full of a ground of war which sounds plausible 
enough in articles, but is quite rotten in international law as a casus bell. 
We are constantly told that Great Britain is the paramount Power in. 
South Africa. If this means that it has the largest territory, the greatest 
population and wealth, the widest interests of any power in South Africa, 
itis true enough. If it means that Britons regard themselves as far 
more important than any other people in that continent, it is also true. 
But the same may be said of many other powers in various parts of 
the earth. Germany naturally claims all this in the lands of the 
Rhine and the Elbe. But this gives her no title to dictate to the 
internal constitution of Denmark or Holland. France claims to be: 
the paramount power in North-West Africa—but she does not as yet 
attempt to reform Morocco or Tripoli. Russia claims to be the. 
paramount power in Hastern Europe; but we do not admit her claim 
to settle matters in the Balkan States. The United States may call 
themselves the paramount power in the West Indies, but neither 
England nor France admit their claim to interfere in Jamaica or 
Guadaloupe. The claim to be the paramount power (in the absence 
of international treaties) is a matter of national swagger. It has no. 
meaning in law, and gives no just ground for war or threats of war. 
No foreign power formally admits that Great Britain is the paramount 
power in South Africa, neither Germany, nor France, not even 
Portugal, or Holland. They might admit that it was the biggest or- 
the strongest. But to be the biggest and the strongest gives no title 
to a State to dictate, interfere, and coerce the internal affairs of their 
small neighbours. If it did, what would become of Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Servia and Roumania, Montenegro. 
and Greece? All the best traditions of British foreign policy have 
been centred in efforts to prevent the assertion by so-called paramount 
powers of domination over their weak neighbours. And it was a 
melancholy day for England when a British minister was heard to- 
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repeat this clap-trap sophism about the right of the paramount power 
—in other words bigness—as constituting a casus belli; for he thus 
threw aside the most honourable traditions of our statesmen, and. 
‘opened the door to the old robber maxims of ‘Might is Right,” 
and ‘‘ Let him take who can.” 

The Liberal Party, it must be said, have shown miserable apathy 
and cowardice throughout this affair. 

The official leader of the Opposition early in the crisis formally 
-and positively stated that in his opinion, there was no ground for 
preparations for war or for threats of war. That opinion he repeated 
as distinctly in one of the last sittings of the House. But this was 
not enough. He and his party sat by for months and have seen 
preparations for war and hardly veiled threats of war. And they 
have done nothing more, in Parliament or in the country. But 
to suffer in silence the nation to be dragged and misled into an 
unjust war, is a frank betrayal of the duties of an Opposition. If, as 
they formally declared they could see no grounds for war, their duty 
‘was to rouse the country to be no parties to so odious a crime, so 
sinister an adventure. If the majority were too strong to make 
resistance possible in Parliament, they should have appealed to the 
country as their party have often done before. They did nothing, 
beyond officially committing themselves to a formal disapproval. 
They even left their places in Parliament before the final debate. It 
is pretended that the Liberal party as a whole acquiesced in the 
action of the Colonial Office. They did nothing of the kind as the 
‘Colonial Office will find in its hour of difficulty. After their formal 
protests the Liberal party could not acquiesce. They are lying in 
wait to denounce the government, if any humiliation awaits this 
intrigue, and to take advantage of any disaster which may chance to 
befal the adventurous minister. To such a point has Liberal policy sunk. 

We all know the cause of this apathy. The country has been 
violently excited by the organised agents of the speculators and 
‘buccaneers. The Jingo boom runs strong, and public opinion has 
been bebauched by swagger and lust of blood more deeply than in 
the memory of two generations. Official Liberalism had not the 
nerve to face this rowdyism, to do what Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Forster, and others did of old. They chose rather to keep what 
they could save of popular approval and to watch for some blunder or 
-disaster to give them a chance. But what were Sir W. Harcourt and 
Mr. Morley doing? They had cut themselves free of party entangle- 
ments: they were free to speak out. A criminal war, destined no 
-doubt to strain the Empire to its foundations, certain to embroil South 
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Africa for a whole generation, is a thing more important than incense 
and candles in a church; more important and certainly more urgent 
than a biography of Mr. Gladstone. It is a pity that his follower | 
should be writing about what Mr. Gladstone did instead of helping to. 
do what Mr. Gladstone would have done. 

There is another body of men who may yet make war impossible. 
It would be unjust to charge the honest Afrikanders of Cape Colony 
with apathy or cowardice. But there remains much for them to do. 
They hold the lawful ministry at the Cape, with a working majority 
in its Parliament, and the certainty of increasing that majority if they 
appeal to their constituents. They have done much to neutralise the 
rhetoric of the Governor and the arrogance of the Colonial Office. 
They have much more to do. They can make war impossible. It is. 
ridiculous to talk to them about loyalty and patriotism. Their loyalty 
is to their own race, and their families, their homes: their patriotism 
is to South Africa where they were born and bred, and where their 
descendants will live. And their true duty is to save that land of their 
fathers and their children from being soaked in blood and torn in 
feuds to serve the greed and the ambition of foreigners in another 
hemisphere. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Wuar is the true significance of the Conference at the Hague? Has 
it been the hopeless failure which its opponents foretold from the 
beginning? Or will it on the other hand take its place in history 
as the beginning of a new era? It was belittled at the outset and 
throughout its course from two totally opposed points of view: by 
the enemies and by the friends of progress—by believers in the old 
system of theology and war from which Humanity is slowly emerging, 
and by those who look forward to a new world of peaceful industry 
in which war shall have no place. To the first the success of the 
Conference appeared disastrous ; to the second, hopelessly impossible. 
Of the blind prejudices and frankly selfish interests of the first little- 
need be said here. In the main the actual administration of European 
affairs is in the hands of men to whom war and the apparatus of war 
is by far the most important object of consideration. On the well- 
being of society as a whole they do not spend five minutes of thought 
ina month. Apart from personal ambitions what they think about 
is the interest of their country. Will the area of territory over which 
their administrative sway reaches be diminished or extended? To. 
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this question all others are quite secondary. From the beginning of 
their career no other point of view has been possible to them. Those 
who instructed them looked at things in that light, and so will those 
whom they teach. To consolidate the military and administrative 
power of the government to which they belong is the first object of 
their lives. To a French politician the supreme question is, How 
shall we recover Alsace and Lorraine? or if not, then, How shall 
we found an African or Eastern Empire to rival that of England ? 
British politicians think of the sovereignty of the seas, the retention 
of India, the occupation of the river valleys of Africa and China. 
Russian and German statesmen are similarly occupied. 

But great changes in the structure of society are rarely due to 
politicians. While these do their work, well or ill, from day to day, 
processes go on around them silently for years or centuries, resulting 
in new growths with which statesmen are but little concerned till they 
approach maturity. Whatever part may have been played by any 
prominent ruler who may chance to have connected his name with 
them is usually found to be altogether subordinate. Constantine 
appended his seal to the fact that Christianity had become the 
dominant religion of the Roman world. It was not unimportant 
that he should have done so; but with the fact itself he had little to 
do. A long time had passed since the days of the apostles; a long 
time was yet to pass before paganism disappeared. 

So it has been and will be in the transition of man’s activity from 
the state of war to the state of peace. No greater change in man’s 
position and activities on this planet can be conceived: we need not. 
wonder it should be so long in coming. The Roman empire began 
the work; after the fall of the Empire the Papacy carried it on; the 
very Crusaders promoted peace among the nations who engaged in 
them. In recent centuries the approach towards peace has been far 
more direct and determined. The establishment of a diplomatic 
council after the religious wars of the 17th century, the rise of modern 
industry and commerce, the intellectual bonds woven by art, literature 
and scientific discovery, the sense of the physical unity of our planet 
now that its remotest provinces are brought into instantaneous com- 
munication—all these things and many others have co-operated to the 
same result. And the result is that the century which is about to 
close may be called by contrast with those which have gone before it, 
the first century of European peace. Since the sanguinary orgies of 
the Napoleonic wars, that peace has been seriously disturbed only by 
the brief Crimean war, and the still briefer though more disastrous 
conflict of France with Germany. 
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In the passage from war to peace there are various stages. The 
first of these is the transition from offensive to defensive war, as 
shown in the contrast of medisval wars with those of antiquity. The 
phase through which we are now passing marks a further progress ; 
defence without war; vast military armaments maintained at enormous 
cost, but without breach of peace. This was the burden which the 
Congress at the Hague was convoked to remove or at least to alleviate. 
In this purpose it has notoriously failed. Yet even the failure has its 
encouraging side. Fears had been aroused lest pressure for disarma- 
ment might sow the seed of fresh quarrels; and these fears have not 
been realised. 

But the scheme of organised arbitration which has resulted from 
the Conference has in some respects surpassed the hopes of the most 
sanguine. Of this scheme the most important clause is that which 
provides automatic machinery for convoking the arbitrating Council, in 
the event of any serious breach of the peace being threatened, without 
waiting for the invitation of the two contending powers: a clause 
commonly known as that of D’Estournelles, though its adoption was 
largely due to the eminent French statesman, Bourgeois. Every one 
who remembers the facts must admit that if any such machinery had 
been in operation thirty years ago during the months that preceded 
the Franco-German war, even Bismarck would have been unable to 
accomplish his guilty purposes. It is deplorable that the obstinate 
determination of the British government to interfere with the 
independence of the Transvaal should have prevented the application 
of this remedial measure to South Africa. But a glance at the map 
of the world will show the numerous points of danger at which the 
preventive action of the new policy may be of service. For Cuba and 
the Philippines it comes too late; but throughout the whole range of 
the South American republics, in Samoa, in Siam, in Persia, above 
all in the vast empire of China now being opened definitely to the 
scientific industry of the West, it may work with the happiest results. 

Another feature of the Conference is of extreme significance. It 
has been in the strict sense of the word what the early church councils 
claimed to be, but never were; ecumenical. It embraced the 
Ecumené ; the whole civilised world. More than thirty years ago a 
group of Positivists put forward some suggestions for regulating 
International Policy. They dealt with the relations of the West to 
the East; to India, to China, to Japan, to uncivilised communities. 
But they hardly ventured to forecast a time at which representatives 
of Eastern nations should take their place at the Council Board with 
Englishmen, American, Frenchmen, and Germans. Comte indeed, in 
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his General View published in 1848 sketched out the plan of a Positivist 
‘Committee in which every nation of the East and West would be 
represented. But this Committee was to act avowedly outside of the 
official world. Its function will be to create and guide public opinion, 
not to draw up protocols for the guidance of statesmen. It hag its 
own distinct part to play, quite apart from the sphere of diplomatic 
intervention of which we are now speaking. 

One more feature of the recent Conference deserves a word of 
-comment. It was noticed with surprise in several English journals, 
that in the opening ceremonial prayer to the Supreme Being was 
entirely omitted. Why was this? For the obvious reason that there 
was no Supreme Being in the worship of whom all members of the 
‘Conference could unite. It was the most significant of all possible 
reminders that God can no longer be regarded as a bond of union 
between the nations. In the old Hebrew or Assyrian legend, when 
the human race was engaged in the construction of the tower of Babel, 
the powers above thought it needful to divide the vast and growing 
population into discordant sections, lest remaining united it should 
become too powerful. That verdict of disunion has never been 
revoked. Theological religion from that time to this has divided the 
nations, not united them. Even a purely European conference would 
find it hard to draw up a ritual with which its meetings should begin. 
For should the prayers read be Mahommedan or Christian? If the 
latter, should they be offered by Greek, Roman, Anglican, or Lutheran 
officials? Overstepping the boundaries of Europe and including the 
vast populations of Eastern Asia, the problem of theological prayer 
becomes hopelessly insoluble. Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
-are not yet agreed as to what is the proper Chinese translation of the 
word God. Oonfucian, Shintoist, Buddhist, Brahmin, are wholly 
doubtful as to what the word means. 

On a sober review of the whole situation, and after making all 
necessary deductions for the perverse prejudices of the European 
public and for the selfish ambition of statesmen, it seems impossible 
not to recognise in the Peace Congress of this year a sign of definite 
and substantial progress towards the reign of Humanity. Her king- 
-dom is coming: is near at hand. That it may be speedily and firmly 
-established is the supreme object of our prayer and work. 

J. H. Briveszs. 
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AN ITALIAN APPRECIATION OF COMTE. 


A rew months back there was an article in this review describing the 
Positivist movement in Italy. It gave a long list of miscellaneous 
writers, including, I think, Lombroso, and it conveyed the impression 
that the term ‘‘ Positivist ’ is often used in Italy in a loose sense to 
denote those who accept only the conclusions of science for the 
guidance of life, without implying any religious aim or system. This 
is, of course, a frequent use of the word in France, whereas in 
England a Positivist always implies more or less complete adhesion to 
the system of Comte. Signor N. Fornelli has written a book called, 
‘“‘T/Opera di Augusto Comte: in occasione del primo centenario della 
gua nascita,” and published by Saudron, of Milan and Palermo, from 
which it is clear that Positivism in the stricter sense is studied with 
sympathy and intelligence in Italy. It is a small book, not much 
over two hundred pages, and might be the thesis of some candidate 
for the Doctorate. But it is thoughtful and well-informed and shows 
an acquaintance not only with Comte’s own works but with those 
of later writers on Positivism, Mill, Littré, Lewes, Griiber and others. 
It would, perhaps, be difficult to mention a better, short account 
of Comte’s religious and philosophical principles, written by a 
sympathetic writer, who does not forego criticism and would not 
probably be ready to call himself a disciple. 

The great merit of the book as an appreciation lies in this, that 
Signor Fornelli is content to indicate shortly the points in which he 
differs from Comte, while he explains fully those conclusions which he 
accepts and considers of most value. In this he shows that as a 
critic he possesses the constructive or truly Positive spirit. 

Without attempting to review in detail the judgments of the book, 
it may be of interest to illustrate the author’s attitude by some 
examples. As a religious teacher, he holds that Comte fell into many 
‘“‘aberrations”’ in the scheme which he sketches in the Politique 
Positive, but, as the details of this scheme are obviously the tentative 
suggestions of a great mind, as fertile in creation as it was com- 
prehensive in generalisation, he does not criticise in particular, but 
shows how Comte’s religious conception was the natural and necessary 
completion of his philosophical ideas. He ridicules the idea that 
Comte’s religious enthusiasm and devotional exercises were symptoms 
of madness. The explanation of the hostility and contempt with 
which many of Comte’s philosophic friends treated his religious 
ideas Fornelli finds in the reluctance of those emancipated from 
the theological yoke to put themselves again under any yoke at all 
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and in the strangeness of the conception, especially in Catholic 
countries, that religion could mean anything, except the subjection of 
reason and will to a supernatural Power. ‘This idea, like many other 
ideas of Comte, has become familiar in fifty years, even to those who 
do not accept it as a rule of life. 

On the philosphical side Fornelli discusses mainly Comte’s hier- 
archy of the sciences and his philosophy of history. Accepting 
Comte’s laws as a whole he raises various questions on which he holds 
that some modification of conclusion or of statement is necessary. He 
thinks that it should be more clearly stated that the three stages 
of thought—theological, metaphysical, and positive—though successive 
in their development, are simultaneous in existence, that positive 
reasoning dates from the beginning of man and is involved in the act 
of thought, and that in all later generations men continue to explain 
the world according to various theories on different occasions. 

The prevalence and growth of the military spirit in a society 
mainly and increasingly industrial, is a difficulty which Fornelli 
raises in describing Comte’s theory as to the concurrence of theology 
with war and peaceful industry with positive science. It is a difficult 
and hateful fact, practically as well as philosophically. Probably we 
may accept our author’s conclusion that war is an eternal human fact 
and must be considered in relation to a complexity of causes, of which 
the scientific evolution of mankind is but one strain, though a pro- 
foundly important one. It should, however, be noticed, and Fornelli 
does not notice it, that the outburst of militarism which we are 
witnessing at present is coincident with a reaction in religion, which 
may not be profound but is certainly widespread and very marked in 
its external manifestations. The conflict which is raging in France 
shows very clearly the strength of the position of the rival forces. 
Military and theological authority attacking reason in the interest of 
order and the cause of humanity and light, supported with passionate 
energy by a minority, seeking with difficulty to assert itself by the 
temporal arm. 

Another and more profound and difficult question is raised by 
Signor Fornelli in the antithesis that exists so visibly between the 
growth of the social spirit and the progress achieved by the activity of 
the individual. ‘‘ We live in a century marked by the first realisation 
of the collective idea of humanity, by the appearance of the social 
idea as a source of religious feeling as well as a guide and goal in 
‘reform. Yet the men of this transitionary age, of the age of 
revolution and political transformation, are more individualistic in 
character and action than the men of the past, of Roman civilisation 
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or of the middle ages.” How can we reconcile this apparent 
contradiction? Can it be that the same epoch of history is marked 
both by this burst of individualistic activity—from the spiritual 
revolt of poets and thinkers to the basest commercial egoism of the 
day—and also by the first conscious striving of Humanity to 
incorporate all her members and to diffuse her best blood through all 
the body? If we see this contradiction in our own age, can we put 
any confidence in characterising other civilisations remote from our 
own? This is the question that Signor Fornelli suggests and its 
answer must involve some form of reconciliation of the contending 
forces in society, some general law as to social order and growth. 
If we deny any general law in human phenomena, we must be 
content to mark off a large section of the facts of the world, the most 
vital to ourselves, as irrational or super-rational, while the great 
remainder, the majority, are classified and brought to order. This 
division Comte was the first to deny, and most thinkers since his 
day have on this question decided in his sense. Granted then that 
some law may be found and should be sought for, it appears to all 
Positivists and to many other persons, including I think Signor 
Fornelli himself, that no other solution is rationally possible than that 
of Comte, understood in general terms and subject to constant adapta- 
tion and modification in detail. We cannot do better than quote our 
author’s own summary of Oomte’s position and achievements. ‘‘The 
aspirations of the greatest modern reformers may be reduced to two, 
the cultivation of science and the culture of Humanity.” (The same 
untranslateable word ‘‘culto” serves in Italian for both phrases.) 
‘‘ Now Comte has identified these two great aspirations of the century. 
The cultivation of science becomes in his system also the culture of 
humanity. His greatest merit consists in this, that he arrives at this 
identification not only by the argument from history but also by the 
path of science, by means of his labour in the classification of the 
sciences, which shows that the possibility of the identification is 
contained in the other possibility that sociology may become not only 
a science but the science dominating all the rest.” The argument is 
no doubt circular, but all arguments about philosophic first principles 
are circular at bottom. Show me the laws of human progress, says the 
sceptic. ‘The first law of human progress, we answer, is the steady ex- 
tension of scientific method over all phenomena, which we trace from 
the simplest facts of nature to the more complex, until at last in this 
century it is seen that the facts of human life, being dependent on the 
laws of nature already established, cannot be excluded from the 
general uniformity, unless we deny the uniformity of nature as a 
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whole. Law in human action thus becomes an axiom necessary to the: 
consistency of a rational view of the world and man, and when 
admitted it explains the whole series of scientific truths previously 
established. ‘Thus we see on the theoretical side, how the idea of 
Humanity completes and crowns the order of the sciences. But on the 
practical side do not the egoism of individuals and the materialism 
and selfishness of nations flourish and grow, in spite of the theoretical 
necessity of Humanity as a scientific idea? Here our answer can only 
be a partial and tentative one, inspired by hopes and efforts more than. 
by accomplished facts. We should say, first, that we are more likely 
to be struck by the evil tendencies of our own times than by similiar 
or even worse facts in history and that the higher the ideal held by the 
more hopeful spirits in any age, the more repugnant and discouraging 
will appear the lower aims of others. And then we should question 
the fact that egoism, individual or collective, is more rampant in 
the present day than before, and we should point out a fallacy con- 
tained in Signor Fornelli’s question. Individualism or individual 
activity, cannot be identified with egoism. The rebel spirits of the- 
age are often those, who are most fully possessed with the idea of 
Humanity, as a growing being and an object of service. An ideal 
Humanity will contain vigoreus members with independent vitality,. 
not merely subordinate and obedient items. ‘The unity of harmony, 
not the unity of absorption is the aim. Such a practical unity has 
been the aim of all great moral teachers. The great contribution of 
Comte to human thought, is the combination of an ideal of practical, 
with one of theoretical unity. Signor Fornelli’s book is to be com- 
mended on the whole because he has seized this essential point and 
worked it out through all the aspects of Comte’s philosophy. 
F. S. Marvin. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE EDUCATED HINDU. 


In the Government and non-missionary colleges in India, education is 
exclusively secular. The various missionary colleges carry on 
propaganda with dubious results. If a Hindu is asked what is the 
sahib’s religion he will reply that the majority of sahibs go to the lat 
sahib ka girja (7.e., the lord sahib’s church) ; some are Catholics, a few 
are Methodists, ete. The ‘‘lord sahib’s church” is of course the 
Anglican Church which has all the prestige of being the official 
church. If the Hindu is gifted with the saving grace of humour, he 
must sometimes smile at the diversity of creeds offered for his 
acceptance, all of which claim to possess ‘“ the truth, the whole truth 
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and nothing but the truth.” It is of course the case that there are 
enlightened missionaries who recognise that Christianity is only one 
of the world’s religions, granted that it is the highest in development. 
There are also unenlightened missionaries who might employ Carlyle’s 
ironic lines seriously, and say of the Creator that, 
‘““The plan He formed his worlds and ons by, 
Was heavens! was our small nine and thirty Articles.” 

A course of Western science, such as is part of the curriculum of 
every Indian College, must gradually dispel the conceptions of Hindu 
and Mohammedan mythology. Is it likely then that the keen Hindu 
intellect will cast aside its indigenous mythology in order to embrace 
Christian mythology? Partly from early association and familiarity, 
the average Englishmen does not look upon the plagues of Egypt, the 
exploits of Samson, or the pig-bedevilment performed by Christ as 
being fantastic, but to a detached intellect like that of the Hindu, 
these exploits can hardly seem very reasonable. We have been 
habituated to the methods of clerical disingenuousness so long that 
‘“‘the process by which anything can be made to mean anything” has 
ceased to excite our surprise. But tothe impartial Hindu, who isso bold 
as to demand whether a 19th century Englishman actually believes 
in these remarkable feats, unnatural interpretations and forced 
exegeses must appear in their true light. My point is this, that so 
long as the Christian Church clings to the miraculous, the dogmas 
resting on the miraculous will never make the slightest impression on 
the educated Oriental. A whole theory of the Universe is built on 
the supposition that Christ was born of a Virgin. Your educated 
Hindu demands evidence for this. Nothing adequate is forthcoming. 
If the ethical side of Christianity is presented as one of the great 
world-religions, then it will receive due recognition as a factor in 
historic development. But so long as Christianity is presented with a 
huge incubus of mysteries and supernatural niachinery, burdensome 
both to the intellect and to the heart, so long will mission work be a 
dead failure. I cheerfully admit that missionaries, especially medical, 
do much indirect good, but they add needlessly to their burdens by 
clinging to an effete and worn-out conception of the world. Hence 
the inevitable conflict in a missionary college; evolution and special 
creation side by side ; uniformity of nature taught in the Physics class 
and interference with nature taught in the Scripture class. This 
intellectual anarchy will continue until a frank admission is made by 
all connected with education—of the impressive fact rapidly moulding 
our thought in all directions that Nature is a Unity, a Whole with 
which, as Huxley says, ‘‘ nothing interferes.” A. Merr. 
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SONNET. 


England, withhold thine ear from that mean lie 
Of those who tell us that thy hard-won fame 
Must needs be followed by decline and shame 

Because a nation like a man must die. 

No nation dies by nature ; if thou try 
To answer the high calls on thy great name, 
True to thy better self, always the same, 

Thy life shail wax as every hour goes by. 

Use then no more the puissance of thine arm 
To crush free nations; let thy rightful mind 
Throw its fieree dream of empire to the wind ; 

And, rescuing them from toil’s enslaving harm, 
Give to thy workworn toilers for mankind 

Peace, honour, leisure, toil’s sweet counter-charm. 

CHARLES GAsKELL Hiaerson. 


bee eae O. Revel Hosp 


Tur Westminster Gazette of August 19th contained a well-timed and 
very powerful article pointing out how unreasonable it is of English 
writers to ‘‘include the entire French people” in their denunciations 
of the persecutors of Dreyfus while a retrial is going on. ‘Let our 
indignation be directed against the right people, against the Generals 
who deserve it, against the system of military trials, against successive 
Governments, which have not had the courage to probe this matter to 
the bottom, against the Jew-baiters, and the religious zealots who 
teach and preach that all things are lawful against a Jew. The list is 
a formidable one, no doubt, but we venture to say that all told it 
includes a very small portion of the French people. The mass 
of the people have simply accepted a decision endorsed for five 
years by all eminent military officials and affirmed to be just 
by successive Ministers of War of whatever party. Suppose that 
a man had been sentenced by Court-martial in this country ; suppose 
that, in answer to an appeal for the re-opening of the case, Lord 
Wolseley, Sir Evelyn Wood, and Sir Redvers Buller declared on 
their honour that they had sifted all the evidence and found the con- 
viction just; suppose that Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and Lord Lansdowne had from their places in Parliament 
solemnly affirmed the same thing—would not the English people have 
accepted their finding, and attributed the attacks on these men to 
faddists and fanatics? Who can doubt that in this country as in 
France the difficulty of obtaining a re-trial would have been enormous, 
and that the bulk of people in this country would have held tenaciously 
to the theory of the prisoner’s ppt ee 
Ro % 


* *% 


To most Englishmen it seemed regrettable that the Court of 
Cassation did not simply acquit Dreyfus as it had the power to do. 
By ordering a fresh trial it has given his persecutors a pretext for 
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maintaining that it had determined nothing but a point of procedure. 
An acquittal by the Court of Cassation might have left many French- 
men unconvinced of his innocence, just as the exposure of the Pigott 
forgery left many Englishmen unconvinced of the innocence of 
Parnell. But the whole of the civil population would undoubtedly 
have submitted quietly to the decision. Unfortunately it is by no 
means so certain that the ‘‘army’’ would have submitted. The 
insolent attitude of the Generals at Rennes seems to indicate a 
confidence that they have the armed force behind them. General 
Galliffet is a bold and determined man; but unless he has subordi- 
nates on whose obedience he can rely he is powerless. No one in 
England knows, and probably few persons in France know, whether 
he has such subordinates. The one reassuring fact is that no French 
General since Waterloo has dared to resist an order from the Minister 
of War. We shall soon see whether this tradition of obedience is 
maintained in the army of to-day. 

: ¥ 


* * 


On many occasions we have protested against the policy of ex- 
tending our Indian Empire, which, after being discouraged by wise 
Viceroys, was resumed by Disraeli and Lytton and has been repeatedly 
pursued by the military party who have of late years been in the 
ascendant. It is therefore with sincere satisfaction that I draw 
attention to its suspension if not its abandoment, by Lord Curzon. 
The disastrous attempt to conquer the tribes on the North-Western 
frontier, by pouring a huge army into the Highlands where they have 
preserved their freedom from time immemorial, is not to be repeated. 
Their occasional and insignificant raids into our territory—the in- 
sincere pretext for our late invasion—are to be provided against by a 
militia raised among the tribes themselves and officered by English-. 
men. The plans, already adopted, for extensive fortifications and 
imposing garrisons are abandoned. The saving of expense is expected 
to be considerable. Lord Curzon has till now been an expansionist of 
the most pronounced type. It is all the more to his credit that he 
should have learnt wisdom by experience, and have had the courage: 
to act upon his new convictions in opposition to the military party. 

Eprror. 


NOTE Gin 


Birtn.—August 13, at Sidcup, the wife of Hugo Wiskemann, of a daughter. 


Sunday evening lectures at Newton Hall are suspended for the summer. 
They will be resumed on Sunday, October 1, at 7 o’clock, when Professor Beesly 
will begin a course of lectures on ‘‘The Close of Mediwval and the Opening” 
of Modern Civilisation.’’ 

On Saturday, September 2, the usual visit to Westminster Abbey will take 
place under the direction of Mr. R. G. Hember. Meet in the Cloisters at 3.30 p-m. 

On Tuesday, September 5 (the Anniversary of the Death of Auguste Comte),. 
an Address will be given by Mr. F. 8. Marvin, at Newton Hall, at 8 p.m. 

The Postrrivist Socrery (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 


in every month at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for § 2 
‘‘ The French Constitution.’? Opened by Mr. Bool. Tee na eae 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2, Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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JUSTICE—ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 


Ovr country is at this moment shaken by two absorbing ‘“ Affairs,” 
which fill the press and arouse exciting manifestoes and ‘‘ demon- 
strations.” One is the trial of a French soldier by his military 
superiors for a professional offence—the other is a quarrel with a 
small African province which may involve our own Empire in a 
bloody and costly war. Strangely enough, the first seems to excite 
English opinion even more keenly than the second. The eloquence, 
the press news, the manifestoes, the sermons, and the moralising are 
more concerned about Dreyfus than they are over the Transvaal. 
Englishmen with one consent are only too eager to perorate about 
Justice, Truth, Moral Courage, and Fair-play, and to denounce 
France for sacrificing all these for the Moloch of False Glory and 
Chauvinist swagger. Looking at home, they see nothing but a proud 
and magnanimous nation advancing in irresistible array to protect 
their suffering countrymen on the other side of the planet against the 
oppression of barbarous and insolent Dutchmen. 

Let us compare these two movements, which our public opinion 
seems to regard as the two opposing poles—one the negation, the 
other the height of true Honour and Patriotism. France, we are 
told, is sunk into ‘‘a moral Sedan”: England is advancing to a new 
Waterloo. Certainly, I am the last Englishman who would palliate 
the infamous parody of justice at Rennes, or make light of the 
corruption and dry-rot in the army and the state of France which the 
last few months have shown. But I ask myself if we have nothing 
of the kind at home. We can all see the meanness, scurrility, 
mendacity of the French press, with its foul insinuations, calumnies, 
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ridiculous vapouring about national honour, about its heroic army, 
and its grand scorn of foreign criticism. Have we no J udets at home, 
no Rocheforts and Drumonts, no Libre Parole and Petit Journal? I 
do not assert that any English journal has yet sunk to the level of 
foulness, malignity, and lying which is the staple of some French 
journals. Our own are not so witty or so shameless, and are happily 
still under the restraint of honest courts of law. But in effect and 
in aim they are seeking to do the very thing which has made the 
dregs of the French press the scandal of modern civilisation. They 
are fanning the thirst for war. They teach that nothing is so noble 
in man as the killing of his enemies in battle. They praise the 
doggrel catches of the canteen and the foc’sle as immortal additions 
to the literature of Shakespeare and Milton. They swagger about 
every scuffle with a hill-tribe and the battues of savages and negroes 
as if each were a new Marathon or a second Blenheim. 

No sane man doubts the pluck of British soldiers and their 
singular gifts of going anywhere and doing anything. But to talk of 
‘the British army as if it filled the Emperor William with envy and 
gave the Tsar bad nights is more fit for shop-boys at a music-hall 
‘than for men of sense. An army which to meet twenty thousand 
farmers is expected to be in a numerical proportion of three to one 
‘and causes much talk about calling upon volunteers and reserves, 
‘may be very brave aud very efficient, but is certainly not one of the 
‘great military giants of the modern world. If it is absolutely 
‘necessary to protect the Outlanders against the Dutch farmers decency 
‘requires that this painful duty should be done as quietly as possible, 
‘without the flourishing of endless trumpets, as if Albion was girding 
-itself to face the world in arms in defence of the last stronghold of 
-modern civilisation. 

We can all see how hollow and how mean is the vapouring of 
‘French journalism about their invincible army, the rottenness and 
confusion of which the world has now been invited to view. But at 
‘any rate, the French army has some millions of trained men and 
‘a hundred thousand horses ready to take the field in a few weeks, 
‘and France still counts herself one of the great Powers. There is 
“some excuse for the Frenchmen who cry Vive /’ Armée, seeing that it is 
still a big thing and is the only big thing that France has left to 
‘boast about. But to raise the same vulgar ery in England, where in 
forty-five years our soldiers have never once defeated any civilised 
troops, is an idle piece of bluster. We can all see to what degrada- 
tion and confusion France has been led by putting its safety and its 
honour in the hands of soldiers. And there are those in England 
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who want to pin the honour of England to triumphs in battle, as if 
military prestige were the first of British interests. Let us rejoice to 
think that this absurd bluster is never heard from soldiers. It issues 
not from our honourable services, but from civilians who trade on the 
ignoble passions of the mass—from our British Judets, Rocheforts, 
and Déroulédes, 

~The very men who laugh at the kind of patriotism which brags 
about “avenging Fashoda”’ are shouting to-day about “wiping out 
Majuba Hill”—the two cases being not very unlike. In both an ill- 
starred attempt to grab was baffled by a petty check, of which no 
great nation need be greatly concerned. To rush the Empire into a 
wanton war out of angry pique would be as senseless in England as 
we all see it would be in France. They ask us in France why we 
excite ourselves over the unjust sentence on one man, whilst we aré 
preparing for an unjust war upon a whole people. Those in England who 
keep cool heads and hold to the old rules of right and wrong are 
abused as traitors to their fatherland, enemies of the State, men 
devoid of honour and patriotism, just as in France they abuse the 
men who object to fraud, forgery, and false witness. We are the 
true patriots who care for the real honour of our country, as are the 
Picquarts, Laboris, Zolas, and Pressensés in France. Our Merciers 
and Rogets, Carriéres and Jouasts are happily not men who wear 
the uniform of the Queen—our army is not led by tricksters 
and slanderers—but they are found amongst officials who are 
hounding on the nation to a criminal war by manufacturing offences 
in a simple people, and artfully inflaming bad blood between men of 
different race. 

AsTI write the issue is still uncertain and the answer of the Boers 
to the British ultimatum is not yet before us. In common with most 
cool men here and abroad, we may think that it would be politic for 
the Republic to return a frank acceptance to the latest demand. But 
after all that has passed, it would not be unnatural if Mr. Kruger 
finds his people unable to submit to such studied humiliation. After 
the infamous Raid, its guilty condonation at home, the dishonest 
Parliamentary inquiry, the conspiracies of the Gold Ring, the 
mendacity and scurrility of the Chartered Press, and above all the 
«hicanery of the new diplomacy, the Transvaal Boers may choose to 
be obstinate. It may be unreasonable, hot-headed, unwise to do so. 
But in any case, it affords no just casus bell. It has evidently been 
the design of the Colonial Office to goad the Boers into some act which 
‘shall arouse the British temper, and drown the voices which are 
crying out on all sides for patience, justice, magnanimity, and common 
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sense. These rude stalwart farmers of the Veldt may be pricked into- 
dogged defiance or some violent outburst. But none the less, the war 
to crush them and to annex their country—war must mean that or 
nothing—will be an unjust war, an inglorious war, an infamy, as- 
well as a colossal blunder. 

Every epithet of insult and slander is of course poured out day 
by day on those whose conscience and love of their country’s good 
name forces them to make this appeal. Day by day they are accused 
of embarrassing our harassed statesmen, tying the hands of our devoted 
officials out there, who ‘‘are battling for right and truth” (like 
Mercier and Roget at Rennes), of vilifying our glorious country, and 
leaguing with its enemies and rivals. We know it all, apd have 
borne it long and often. It is exactly the same case in France. There 
anyone who places truth, justice, and honesty above military repu- 
tation is yelled at as Jew, traitor, coward, and alien. Those who are 
willing to rectify a petty official blunder or malpractice are disloyal. 
outcasts who deserve all they get. In both countries a government 
department once made a scandalous blunder and got a merited rebuff. 
Let us wipe it out, cry the Jingoes of France and of England, by 
a big war, whatever it cost us in blood and honour. We have: 
abundant lectures to-day about the poisoning of public opinion in 
France. It is but too true; and it is bringing down on her the- 
scoffing of the civilised world. But in England, as in America and 
not a few other places, we know this poisoning of public opinion. 
It has been done before, and will be done again. But everyone off 
those examples of militarism, perverse passion, and distorted sense off 
honour, glory, and patriotism which are to-day so shocking to us in 
France may be seen more or less at their evil work in our own country 
about this African crisis. 

Fortunately, in both countries there are organised bodies of 
patriotic and determined men bent on resisting the madness of the: 
hour. One can only wish that the pacification of South Africa were- 
as near at hand as the release of Dreyfus from his monstrous perse- 
cution, But the opponents of an unjust war in England are a strong: 
and a growing body. All honour to the efforts of men like John 
Morley and Leonard Courtney, who are bold enough to speak out 
when so many Liberals are craven. Mr. Morley has led the way with 
a fervour that is worthy of John Bright and a skill and courage which. 
recall to us Cobden. It is no small thing that, as our Ministers are 
spoiling for battle, the natural successor of Mr. Gladstone should tell. 
them in public meeting that the war would be a crime, an infamy, and 
a blunder. Nay, that in the city which the leader of the House of: 
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‘Commons represents he should have carried a resolution in that sense 
in a great open meeting of citizens. 

The war on which our Emile Ollivier is about to enter ‘‘ with a 
light heart” is already taxing the resources of the Empire. The 
physical difficulties of it are great, the area of it must be vast. It 
may lead to some disasters, at any rate to mortifying checks, delays, 
complications, and barbarcus outrages. Even if it were to be the 
march-out and mere parade which no good judge thinks it can be, it 
must for years to come lock up in South Africa an army corps in those 
most harassing and odious operations, the crushing out insurrection 
and rebellion. And all this time, the beginning, conduct, and aim of 
‘this war will be denounced and opposed in Africa and at home by 
statesmen of experience, by organised bodies of public opinion, by 
journals, by writers, and by public speakers. We in England are 
not drilled like Germans or Frenchmen, who after the first shot utter 
no word of opposition or criticism. Nor are our fellow-citizens in 
Africa, be they English or Dutch, at all likely to be cowed into 
silence. We shall speak. Our cause is growing, and will grow. 
‘Truth and justice will triumph in the end in England as it will in 
France. The Merciers, Rogets, Esterhazys, and Drumonts come to 
the same end at last all the world over, when Humanity judges them 
.at her eternal bar. 

16th September. FREpERIC Harrison, 


LN eet CASE AR 


‘THERE are questions which it is well to discuss and settle for ourselves 
in the abstract before the occasions for putting our theories in 
practice actually arise. Let us consider with what feelings a good 
man and a good patriot ought to regard the victories or reverses 
which may happen to the arms of his country when engaged in an 
unjust war. 

I will assume that up to the commencement of hostilities those 
who believe the aims of their country, as represented by its govern- 
ment, to be immoral, are not only entitled but bound to oppose and 
thwart them by every means in their power. I will assume this, 
though such a course is being denounced every day as unpatriotic 
and discreditable. We live under institutions framed upon the prin- 

| ciple that the Executive derives ‘its authority from the will of the 
people. Parliament—especially when it is not sitting—is not the only 
organ for the expression of this will. Everyone recognises that public 
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opinion, however it finds expression, is a factor which the Government 
is bound to watch and take into account in forming its resolves. Con- 
sequently the shaping of public opinion is the business of the whole 
community. Every member of it is bound, in proportion to the 
clearness of his convictions, to do his part to influence public 
opinion, with the ultimate aim of influencing the action of the Govern- 
ment, When Government is making demands upon a foreign State 
which we hold to be unjust, and threatening to enforce them by war, 
we cannot be called on to conceal our disapproval lest it should 
encourage the foreign State to resist the demands. To do so would 
be to make ourselves accomplices in the injustice. Besides, how is a 
government to be enlightened as to the real state of public opinion 
if one side is to roar while the other must whisper with bated breath ? 

It will be urged, however, that the case is altered when hostilities 
have actually commenced. From that moment, some will say, all 
citizens are bound to side with their own country as represented by 
its Government and wish success to its arms, be the cause good or 
bad. They ought to rejoice over its victories, to regret any checks it 
may experience, and above all to cease from all effort to weaken the 
hands of the Executive by keeping up a protest against the course it 
is pursuing. If they persist in setting justice and international right 
above the interest, real or supposed, of their own country they are 
bad citizens—what Dérouléde and Judet call sans patrie. 

All this is sure to be shouted loudly enough. But it will not 
stand a moment’s rational examination. Wrong does not become 
right because it is perpetrated by a nation. An unjust claim does not 
become just from the moment that it is enforced by violence. The 
conscience of the individual is not discharged because he is following 
a multitude to do evil, He may not be strong enough to prevent the 
evil done in his name. MHe cannot rise in insurrection or refuse to. 
pay his taxes, But to censure, to protest, to influence public opinion 
by every means in his power—these are duties which he must not 
shrink from performing. ‘To be deterred from them by mere obloquy 
in a country where free speech is permitted by law is a peculiarly 
contemptible form of cowardice. 

Duty in this respect may change as war goes on; for a conflict 
begun with a purpose of oppression and rapacity may become, before 
it is over, a struggle for existence. This was seen in our long war 
with France a hundred years ago—a war execrable in its origin, but 
righteous in its later years. The lawless aggression, which a large 
part of the nation is now clamouring for so light-heartedly, may 
speedily bring other enemies into the field. If we have to fight for 
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our national existence against a swarm of girdling foes, we shall have, 
to pull together without regard to the originating cause. I remember, 
indeed, that in 1870 fanatical haters of France like Freeman and 
Carlyle professed to be shocked by the sinful inconsistency of, 
Gambetta and the other Freneh Republicans in obstinately con-; 
tinuing a war which they had denounced the Emperor for beginning. 
But such has not been the judgment of history. A good son will go, 
to the assistance of his father if he sees him knocked about, without 
stopping to enquire into the origin of the fray. But if the father is 
playing the bully the son’s duty will be different. 

We shall honour the valour our soldiers may display even in an. 
unjust war. We shall deplore the deaths, wounds, and other suffer- 
ings they may undergo. Our hearts will be wrung with patriotic, 
anguish if we are destined to hear the whole world rejoicing—as it, 
would certainly rejoice—over our defeat. But wrong defeated is 
better than wrong triumphant—better, in the long run, even for the 
wrong-doer. We must not wish well to a bad cause because it, 
happens to be our own. Above all let us resist the immoral cry that: 
when once England has drawn the sword she must not sheath it again 
until her adversary has been crushed. The peace we made after 


Majuba is the most truly glorious event in our recent history. 
Eprror. 


AiR US Me: 


Comre’s maxim, Live for Others, has been construed by Mr. Spencer 
and other critics as a condemnation of all action proceeding from self- 
regarding motives. If it were so, Comte’s ethical teaching would be 
open to the charge of being not merely unreal, but positively mis- 
leading and hurtful. But it is not difficult to show that Mr. Spencer's» 
criticism rests here, as in so many other instances, upon an entire mis- 
conception of Comte’s meaning. Mr. Spencer enlarges with extreme 
copiousness on the necessity for the persistence of egoism. Briefly 
stated, his position is that a creature must live before it can act. The 
acts by which each maintains his own life must, speaking generally, 
precede in imperativeness all other acts of which he is capable. 
Progress implies that each individual shall profit by greater capacity’ 
to perform its functions. Healthy life, having for its consequence 
healthy offspring, implies intelligent care for self. By the good spirits 
that accompany it, it diffuses happiness allround. On the other hand, 
disregard of self, lowering all vital functions, diffuses an atmosphere 
of misery, and also disables from the service of others. Lastly,: 
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undue altruism, as shown in unwise and indiscriminate indulgence, 
promotes egoism in others. 

Considerations of this kind, most of them obvious truisms, are 
developed with what most would think unnecessary length in Mr. 
Spencer’s “ Data of Ethics.” They proceed on the assumption that the 
rule of conduct laid down by Auguste Comte implies the suppression 
of egoism, an error which no serious student of Comte’s writings 
is likely to commit. What Comte speaks of is not suppression, but 
subordination. How widely the two differ the following passage from 
the “ Positivist Catechism” will show :—‘‘ The unity of altruism does 
not involve, as does the unity of egoism, the entire sacrifice of 
propensities adverse to its principle. It aims merely at wisely sub- 
ordinating them to the dominant affection. Summing up its con- 
ception of sound morality in the expression Live for others, Positivism 
sanctions a reasonable measure of satisfaction to the self-regarding 
instincts on the ground that they are indispensable to our material 
existence, the basis on which all our higher attributes are founded. 
Consequently it censures all practices, however respectable the motives 
inspiring them, which by excessive austerity diminish our faculties 
and render us less fit for the service of others. By giving a social 
purpose to self-regarding measures it at once ennobles and controls 
them, steering clear of undue attention to them on the one hand, and 
dangerous neglect on the other.” 

In so far as this orderly discipline of human emotions has been 
yet realised, how has it come about? Here, as in every other vital 
process, we have to study the mutual action of organism and environ- 
ment. In this case, the organism is the individual; the environment 
is the social state. The social state imposes by its two forms of 
government, civil and religious, a long and laborious training in 
ethical practice. Government, in its harshest and most rudimentary 
forms of military and despotic rule, secures the subjection of individual 
to social will. In its higher forms of equitable jurisdiction, permit- 
ting the free action of each within the limits imposed by the due 
freedom of others, it has, in addition to its direct effects, indirect and 
far wider consequences. Hindering overt acts prompted by selfish 
emotions, theft, murder, adultery, and the like, it tends at the same 
time to produce strong prejudices and instinctive aversion to the 
passions from which such acts proceed—prejudices and aversions 
founded, not on legislative enactment only, but on the condemnation 
of fellow-citizens. Meantime religion, from its earliest to its latest 
phrases, makes direct appeal to the most potent of altruistic emotions, 
reverence for the unseen powers that control human life. 
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‘We come back thus to the conclusion reached long ago by 
-Aristotle at the end of his ethical treatise, that to maintain the 
-continuous ascendency of the higher affections over the lower, we 
need the discipline and training given by a well-ordered society. 
Ethics are founded on Sociology. We must live by Humanity in 
-order to live for Humanity. 

Such are the stimulating influences of the environment. It has 
now to be remarked that they would be without effect unless a 
responsive organism were there to answer to the stimuli. As light, 
heat, electricity, gravitation, acting for boundless periods will not 
create the lowliest plant or animal, so with the psychical nature of 
man. Did it not contain the germs of higher as well as of lower 
passions no lawgiver, however eloquent or wise, no government, 
‘despotic or republican, could create them. In a community of self- 
‘regarding beings no action, useful or injurious, could result from any 
motive but fear of pain or a keen sense of profit. Theological 
‘philosophy, maintaining the total corruption of human nature, turns 
morality into a paradox: grace coming from without as a divine gift, 
no spontaneous action can be otherwise than vicious. ‘ We doubt 
not,” says the thirteenth article of the Anglican Church, ‘that works 
-done before the grace of Christ have the nature of sin.” The demon- 
stration of the fact that the impulse of unselfish love is embodied in 
‘the structure of the human brain is a discovery of modern growth, 
and it is one of the corner-stones of ethical science. 

To live for others is thus the final result of the action and reaction 
-of the moral organism and the moral environment. Recognising what 
we owe to family, to country, and to humanity, we strive within the 
limits of our powers to repay the debt; to react on them for their 
good. We look on this not as the sole object of life, but as the 
highest object of life; the object to which all others are subordinate. 

Surveying the course of human history we cannot but remark 
‘that the first beginnings of morality are very small, and its growth 
-very slow. By what road were these first beginnings reached? By 
supernatural revelation? Or, if not, how otherwise? Can they be 
-conceived as in any way the result of positive modes of thought? 
Here an important principle has to be laid down. COomte’s law of 
‘the three stages, according to which the facts of the world around us 
and of human life are at first regarded as produced by supernatural 
agencies, are subsequently accounted for by metaphysical entities, 
and are finally looked on as processes taking place according to fixed 
laws, has been commonly supposed to imply that the positive spirit is 
a creation of modern times, unknown altogether to the primitive ages 
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of man. But this view is very wide of the mark. The positive spirit 
has always existed from the first: we can trace its workings not in 
primitive man only, but in the higher animals. In the third volume 
of his ‘Positive Philosophy,” Comte observes (p. 491-2): ‘‘ Theological 
philosophy, even in the earliest stages of development, individual or 
social, has never been, in the strict sense of the word, universal. In, 
every order of phenomena the simplest and most ordinary facts have 
always been regarded as subject to natural laws, and have not been 
attributed to the arbitrary will of supernatural agents. The illustrious 
Adam Smith has most happily remarked in his philosophical essays 
that in no time and in no country has there been a god of weight. 
Even in more complicated subjects we may remark the same thing 
where the phenomena concerned are so elementary and familiar that 
the invariability of relations have been obvious to the most untrained 
observer. In the moral and social order, the accessibility of which 
to positive method is now so often denied, there has and must 
have been in every age the notion of natural laws governing 
the simple facts of every-day life. Without it our ordinary existence, 
individual or social, would have been impossible. No forecast of any 
kind could have been made if all human phenomena had been attri- 
buted to supernatural agents; since in that case prayer would have 
been the sole imaginable resource for modifying the course of human 
action. Indeed it is this first vague conception of natural laws in 
individual and social affairs which, transported in imagination to 
the phenomena of the outer world has formed, as we have seen, the 
fundamental principle of theological philosophy. Thus the elementary 
germ of positive philosophy is undoubtedly as primitive in its source 
as that of theological philosophy itself, although its development 
necessarily takes place so much later. On perception of this fact the 
perfect rationality of our sociological theory is dependent. Human 
life can never present to us any new creation; it exhibits only a 
gradual evolution. Consequently the final appearance of the positive 
spirit would be scientifically unintelligible unless we conceived its first 
rudiments as present from the beginning.” 

Applying this truth to the early stages of moral science, we shall 
find that the foundations of Ethic laid down by the primitive astro- 
latries and theocracies of China, India, Assyria, and Egypt, and 
handed down by them to the Western nations, were as completely the 
result of positive method as the more systematic discoveries effected 
in our own time. That they were enforced and inculeated by theo- 
logical methods, that they were associated with supernatural reve- 
lation, with supernatural theories of the universe, is of course certain. 
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Kiqually certain is it that these early law-givers, penetrated with 
nobly social passions, saw with the same inductive instinct that guides 
a Kepler or a Faraday that society could be held together, that 
human life could be raised from a bestial level, only by the recogni-: 
tion. of such laws as Thou shalt honour thy parents, thou shalt not 
commit adultery, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not kill. 

These truths discerned by the positive spirit which has always 
been working from the beginning, were propagated and enforced by 
theological inspiration. The primitive law-giver breathing the same 
intellectual atmosphere as his humbler followers, sharing to the full 
their theological conceptions of the universe, could only regard these 
ethical truths as the result of divine inspiration; all the more 
that they came to him for the most part in moments of high nervous 
tension, accompanied by dreams, visions, and hallucinations of every 
kind. As such they were received by the Hebrews from Moses and 
Elias; by his first disciples from St. Paul: by the Arabs from 
Mahomet. When supernatural theories of the world gave way to. 
positive theories, these primitive truths remain unaltered. All that is 
changed is the basis on which they rest. Isit to be supposed that the 
removal of theological scaffolding will make the house less stable? 
Has the sanction for moral action disappeared? It remains sub- 
stantially what it was: inward peace or inward remorse, strengthened 
by approval or disapproval of those with whom we live and work. 
Supernatural terrors have played a very secondary part in the 
enforcement of duty. At the time of their greatest potency they 
were powerless to prevent duelling. The maintenance of honour 
unstained proved to be a far stronger motive. Stripped of all irrele- 
vant entanglements, and put before us in plain intelligible terms, the 
ethical problem, though never to be completely solved, is yet brought 
nearer salution. In place of the two tables of the law summing-up 
the ten commandments of Moses—worship of an omnipotent and 
incomprehensible Power, and love of our neighbour—we have reverent 
acceptance of the moral and material gifts of Humanity: resolution 
to devete our lives to the service of others. J. H. Brivezs. 


IMPERIAL. RULE, IN INDIA? 


To many a worthy Englishman it is an article of faith that our rule 
in India is an unmixed blessing to that country, so excellent as not 


1« [mperial Rule in India.”? By Theodore Morison. Westminster: Archibald 
Constable and Co. 
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only to justify whatever may be done to strengthen it, but also to 
make its imitation the plain duty of the American people. If, unlike 
the mass of his fellow-citizens, he has some little knowledge of the 
subject, he will talk grandly of the Pax Brittanica and the in- 
corruptibility of our magistrates and administrators, and perhaps 
sigh at the ingratitude of the foolish Babus who venture to criticise 
the best government on the face of the earth. Finally, if the wicked 
insinuate a doubt, there is always the theory of over-population to 
fall back upon; for is not the recklessness of the people of India 
such that they venture to increase as quickly as the Japanese? It is 
true that not only several nations of Europe, but even some of the 
Native States of India, increase much more rapidly. It is true that 
India exports food-stuffs. It is true that in one single year the total ex- 
ports surpassed the imports by Rx. 35,000,000. But still the defender 
-of our rule goes on repeating “‘over-population,” like some witch’s 
incantation, and is thankfnl that the troubles of India are beyond our 
control. Yet if our Englishman went a little further and consulted— 
not the thankless Natives, but the Pioneer and the other Anglo-Indian 
newspapers, he might find much to check his lavish praises. A 
careful reading would show him how many were the difficulties of our 
Government, how artificial was much of our work, how hampered by 
want of money and by ignorance of the people; and he would be 
‘surprised to find how different English rule in India seemed when the 
observer could see it from the inside, even though he were a friend 
and supporter of our administration. As he carried his investigations 
further, our Englishman might begin to have some doubts as to 
whether even the complaints of the Indians were altogether without 
foundation; for he would have to set against the undoubted 
advantages of internal peace and incorruptibility in high places, 
political and economic disadvantages of the greatest weight. To be 
treated as an alien in your own country, and to find that no merit can 
open for you the higher posts in the administration, is a heavy price 
to pay for good government, and it is not the whole cost. An 
economic drain of many millions per annum, rendering less profitable 
the whole foreign commerce of India, and a heavy taxation, which on 
salt alone varies from 500 to 4,000 per cent. on the value, is what the 
poorest of civilised countries has to pay for the blessivg of the most 
‘expensive government in the world. And yet with all that, the lower 
grades of the service are starved, and the officials with whom the 
people come most in contact are underpaid, and therefore often venal. 
Meantime the magistrates and collectors, in proportion as they are 
brought nearer to England, owing to the facilities of travel, become 
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strangers in the land, more than ever out of touch with the Natives,. 
so that honesty and ability are rendered almost useless by ignorance: 
and want of sympathy. And this evil, deplored on all sides, is. 
continually increasing. 

The book before us is one of the signs of this spirit of unrest, this: 
feeling that all is not well with the British Empire in India. The- 
author, who bears a name honoured in English literature, has already - 
come before the Indian public, having in a controversy in the Pioneer 
endeavoured to refute the view, generally held by Indians and put 
forward with great vigour by the late James Geddes, that India is. 
growing poorer under English rule. He has now attempted to solve 
the great problem of how to set our Indian Empire on a firm and 
just basis. In his view that Empire can only be justified if we so 
““vovern India that she may one day be able to govern herself... . . 
The test of a truly liberal policy should be that it tends eventually, 
and in the long run, to put the people of India in a position to manage - 
their own affairs.” But he is obliged to confess that our present 
system is very far from doing this. The necessary qualification for self- 
government, the sentiment of nationality, is wanting, and our rule 
does not tend to create it; on the contrary, racial and religious animo- 
sities are increasing. And, therefore, we must find a new basis for our 
Government which shall inspire a feeling of unity among the peoples 
of India. So far Mr. Morison’s views may pass without serious 
challenge, except as to the increase of religious animosity. It is a 
subject on which it is difficult to obtain any sure data, but it is worth 
notice that the Zrzbune of Lahore, one of the best, if not the best, of 
the Indian papers, takes the other side. Nor must it be forgotten that 
Mr. Morison, during all his residence in India, has been connected 
with Aligarh College which especially represents the forces that have. 
kept Hindu and Mahometan apart. Designed to train up men rather 
than merely to give instruction, the college is on one side an attempt to 
do for young Mahometans what our own public schools and universi- 
ties do in England, but it is also inspired by the belief that the 
Moslems, instead of rallying to their Hindu countrymen, should pose 
as the especial friends of the English. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Mr. Morison is wanting in 
sympathy for the Indians. He defends the educated Indian from 
the shameful attacks to which he has been subjected. At the will of 
his conquerors, the Indian has, with much labour and courage, acquired 
some share of the learning of the West only to find that his use of an 
alien tongue subjects him to the scorn of men who cannot put together 
three decent sentences of French or German. More important still, 
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Mr. Morison suggests as a palliative of the present situation that 
natives of India should be appointed to some of the really great 
places in the administration. But he thinks that an even more radical 
cure than this is needed. 

In the personal government of the sovereign, and in the loyalty 
which would thus be evoked, Mr. Morison finds the solution of the 
problem. Loyalty to the English race would only degrade the 
Indians, even if it were possible, while loyalty to their ruler would 
unite them. But the difficuties in the way are enormous. The 
English monarch is not likely even to visit India, much less to 
directly govern it. Is she to delegate her authority? If so, is the 
loyalty of the Indians to be given to their actual ruler, or to their 
titular sovereign ? and if to the latter, what becomes of Mr. Morison’s 
hope that all the measures of Government will be accepted without 
criticism because they have emanated from a beloved Empress? The 
(Jueen already possesses their love and reverence in no small measure ; 
but this active loyalty which will make them accept with gratitude 
whatever the Government provides for them is another matter. In 
fact, if the Government is to be carried on by officials as now, with 
the only difference that they shall not have any connexion with the 
English Ministry or Parliament, what is it but that supremacy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race which Mr. Morison repudiates, carried on under 
another name, and with one possible avenue of publicity and redress 
of grievances cut off? India would be governed, as now, by officials 
for the most part of English race, nominally directly subordinate to 
the.crown, but really even more untrammelled than they are now. 

But Mr. Morison goes further. Under cover of this loyalty he 
proposes that all criticism of the measures of government should be 
punished by exclusion from every office, and that those who criticise 
should be treated as enemies. He supposes the Queen, safely trans- 
ported to Agra or Delhi, thus addressing her Court: ‘‘I have done 
more for my people in India than any sovereign who ever sat upon 
this throne. I have not spent my revenues upon jewels or palaces, 
but upon railways and roads, upon hospitals for your sick and upon 
canals to water your crops; I have given you peace within my 
borders, and I have fed you when you were hungry. You have 
repaid me with grumbling:and! discontent. You have reviled my 
ministers and shattered my Government. I am displeased with this 
ungrateful fault-finding. I desire that it should henceforth cease, and 
I have directed my servants to honour and promote those only emcee 
you who are heartily loyal to me and my administration.” 

Thus in a country where the ignorance of the true wishes and 
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feelings of the people is one of the great difficulties of our rule, he 
proposes to honour, not those Indians who will honestly say whatever 
may be said against the measures of administration, but those only 
who will praise whatever their masters propose to do, and. leave them 
as wise as ever in their own conceit. As to the speech itself, it would 
be more true if the Queen were to say: “Having spent a large part 
of the revenues in frontier wars, and raised for the public works of 
which I boast vast sums by loans in England; having given you 
@ most expensive system of alien government, so that you have to 
remit a great tribute to Europe every year, I direct that in future 
only those shall be honoured who are sycophants enough to pretend 
to be satisfied with this state of affairs.” 

There is still another objection to Mr. Morison’s plan. °;The 
Empress of India is to remain Queen of England, and as such is 
constitutionally bound to act only by the advice of her English 
ministers. Is she to follow that advice in matters relating to India? 
If so, the present system is maintained. Js she to disregard that 
advice? If so, what becomes of the English constitution? Mr. 
Morison sees the difficulty and suggests that, in deference to the wants 
of India, we should reform our own government in the direction of 
autocracy. It is to be feared that his hopes will be in vain. But in 
the mere suggestion of such a thing we see what danger there is 
ahead for English freedom. Liberty and Empire are incompatible. 

; S. H. Swinny. 


Aw ene Crp eek sive. 


Tur attitude of the official leaders of the Opposition about the 
Transvaal is deplorable. They are careful neither to support nor to 
condemn the aggressive policy of the Government. If there should 
be a great military success they will take credit to themselves for not 
having thwarted it. If disaster of any sort should come they will 
try to use it for turning out the Government. But the country 
will know how to judge these too circumspect politicians. Mr. 
Morley and Sir William Harcourt, who had already retired from their 
eaballing councils, have nobly stepped to the front, and henceforth 
the eyes of all true Liberals will be fixed on them as the real leaders 
of the party. Let the young pally snes them. 


The second condemnation of Dreyfus was a shock to the civilised 
world. But a little reflection should have been enough to show that 
it denoted a great change of opinion in France, and was therefore a 
further and very considerable step in the steady progress towards 
complete justice. The pardon of the prisoner is a longer step still. 
It is an open reprimand administered to the Rennes Court Martial by 
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the chief representative of France on the advice of his ministers. 
Taken along with the virtual acquittal by the Court of Cassation it 
gives Dreyfus as complete moral rehabilitation as he can desire. 
Punishment has not yet fallen on the guilty generals; but it will. 
overtake them. 

In France there are always brave and distinguished men found to. 
struggle for truth and justice, and in the end they convert public- 
opinion. In England it is not so. The South African enquiry was. 
cynically burked by the distinguished men who conducted it, and 
public opinion encouraged them in their concealment of the truth. The 
arch-criminal Rhodes was allowed to escape unpunished and has become 
more popular than ever. And the nation as a whole is now going to- 
perpetrate the outrage which he failed to accomplish. 

General de Galliffet was reported some time ago to have used the- 
following language, and the story has remained without contradiction. 
‘Tf the present form of government is taken for granted we ought to 
give up keeping an army which is no longer anything but a national 
guard. We must return to a reduced army, composed of soldiers who 
have chosen it as their career and confining its mission to performing 
the functions of a gendarmerie. France ought simultaneously to- 
abandon all idea of conquest or revenge. If she is unwilling to 
renounce this idea she must change her form of government; for 
democracy is incompatible with a standing army as numerous as ours.”’ 
Students of Comte will remember that he proposed the suppression of 
the army and national guard and the substitution of 80,000 gendarmes. 
who had chosen that service as their career. France thenceforth 
might ‘‘safely abandon all precautions against her immediate neigh- 
bours ;” for they would disarm if France first set the example. 

Epitor. 


N’ Orter Gero 


Maxrriacu.—September 5, at the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, Gerald, 
eldest son of Edward Spencer Beesly, of 53, Warrington Orescenr, London, to 
Helen, second daughter of Arthur Chamberlain, of Moor Green Hall, Birmingham. 

Deatu.—September 2, in her twenty-fifth year, Héléne Louise Virginie (née- 
Dubuisson), wife of Paul Boell, of 26, Rue Gay Lussac, Pari-. 


Sunday evening lectures at Newton Hall, Fleur-de-lis Cour-, Fetter Lane, 
will be resumed on Sunday, October 1, at 7 o’clock, when Professor Beesly 
will begin a course of lectures on ‘‘The Close of Medieval and the Opening: 
of Modern Civilisation.’’ 

On Monday, October 9, there will be a Social Meeting at Newton Hall, with 
tea and music, at 8 p.m. All persons interested in the work of the Hall are- 
cordially invited. 

_ The Posrrivisr Soctury (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
in every month at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for October 27, 
‘*Tbe London Newspaper Press.’’ Opened by Mr. Bockett. 

: tie ae oa to yeas an ran and regular delivery of the Posrrivist Revizw- 
is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. Willi 

135, Plot Street, GL : " Pp sher, Mr. William Reeves, 
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THE REJECTED QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


[The following draft of a Speech from the Throne was not adopted by 
Her Majesty's Ministers at the Opening of the Session of October, 1899. ] 


My Lorps and GENTLEMEN, 

Circumstances over which my Government has absolutely 
no control have compelled me to summon you to your Parliamentary 
duties at a season which is naturally devoted to social amenities and 
to the mimic battles of the chase. 

It is a source of deep thankfulness to me that you meet together 
at a moment when profound Peace rests upon the nations of the 
earth. 

This era of Universal Peace is the more welcome to me, in that it 
brings into striking relief the leading part taken by my envoys in the 
recent Conference at the Hague; when their efforts were successful, 
under God, in advancing the cause of International Arbitration for 
the final extinction of war and of all animosities of race. 

The occasion which compels me to call you from your homes and 
your recreations, is the emergency that has arisen to place upon a yet 
firmer basis the permanent conditions of Peace; which by the blessing 
of the Almighty both I and my people have so long enjoyed. 

A small tribe of farmers of Dutch origin, who desired to withdraw 
themselves from modern civilisation, have for many years established 
a Biblical community in a remote wilderness of Africa; where they 
‘formed under leaders of their choice a State to which I was advised 
by my former Ministers to concede the style of the South African 


Republic. 
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The discovery in this remote region of enormous quantities of the 
precious metal induced large numbers of my subjects to resort thither 
jn order to increase their substance. In this pursuit they have been 
abundantly blessed by Providence ; and at the same time they intro- 
duced the habits and practices which are common in the great cities 
‘of Europe. 

The citizens of the so-styled Republic, being themselves without 
any desire of accumulating gold, have shown an obstinate repugnance 
either to abolish their own constitution or to place it under the control 
of my subjects. I could not consent to suffer one of the most valuable 
tracts of earth that the Almighty has created to remain in the hands 
of a petty alien tribe which presumes to claim independence from my 
paramount rule. 

As the season made active operations impossible in that climate, I 
entered into protracted negotiations, in which my adroit diplomatists 
have presented to the republican agents every possible variety of 
demand, without insisting upon any one of them for more than the 
immediate occasion. 

Diplomatic versatility, such as I have often experienced myself in 
negotiations with my friend the Tsar of all the Russias, failed to 
induce the Transvaal Government to submit at discretion to my good 
pleasure as its Suzerain and Empress. They persisted in doubting 
my good faith, and continually recalled the attack on their inde- 
pendence recently organized by a Prime Minister of my own, of whose 
loyalty and patriotism I had myself no reason to doubt. 

In the meantime immense reinforcements for South Africa were 
being steadily organized and despatched to the Cape. And an over- 
whelming army having been collected round the frontiers of the 
recalcitrant burghers, I brought the complicated negotiations to an 
abrupt conclusion, and prepared to enforce the unqualified subjection 
‘of the Dutch race in South Africa by resorting to the unlimited 
resources of the whole of my Empire. 

It has ever been my own desire, and the just pride of my reign, 
that I and my beloved people might be spared the manifold evils 
which result from a breach of peace. During the whole of my long 
reign, the wars in which I have been engaged do not exceed in 
number the years that I have been spared to occupy the throne. And 
I find now a deep satisfaction in being able to assure you that the 
operations in which my brave soldiers are about to risk their lives do 
not partake of the nature of war. 

They are simply about to. enter some outlying portions of my 
dominions wherein order has been disturbed, with a view to restore 
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the mutual harmony of all who inhabit them, without regard to 
‘differences of language or of race. And an incidental effect of 
restoring order will be that two Provinces, larger than the United 
Kingdom, will be formally added to my Empire, whereof they have 
hitherto been regarded as somewhat undefined Dependencies. 

That an annexation so great should be accomplished without 
incurring the guilt of wanton bloodshed and without arousing those 
hatreds which are the inevitable consequences of all wars of aggres- 
sion, is a ground of deep gratitude to Providence. The farmers of 
the Transvaal, who have been misled by designing men into taking 
‘up arms, are not to be considered as soldiers; and their irregular 
“commandos’ (as they are said to call them) do not constitute armies 
‘in the official sense. 

For these reasons my government will carefully refrain from 
‘pronouncing the word—war—or any term of similar import. And 
my loyal subjects may rest assured that I contemplate nothing but 
measures of police, and such display of force as may be necessary to 
compel rebellious and riotous inhabitants of South Africa to refrain 
from wilful resistance to the orders proclaimed by my High Com- 
missioner. 

Under these circumstances it would not be expedient to apply to 
ordinary rebels and rioters the traditional rules that pertain to a state 
of regular warfare. And it is a further matter of deep satisfaction to 
me that the maxims and practices of International Law and the rights 
and duties of Neutrals do not arise in the present domestic operations. 

I am not unmindful that these armed civilians have on several 
former occasions inflicted severe defeats on my regular soldiers, and 
they are known to have considerable aptitude for the tactics which 
they usually adopt. I have accordingly taken measures that my 
-armies shall not advance until they are in overwhelming superiority 
both of numbers and of armaments. The misguided countrymen 
whom I have been compelled to restrain will have the honour of 
being forced to yield to the largest British army which has ever taken 
the field in my name; one far greater than that which overcame the 
‘Tsar of Russia at Sebastopol, or that which defeated Napoleon at 
Waterloo. 

The placing in the field of forces on so vast a scale, so that serious 
-opposition will be practically impossible, must add fresh glory to the 
annals of the British army; and I shall have the proud satisfaction, in 
the sixty-third year of my own reign, of avenging tenfold the mis- 

-adventures of my troops on.the same fields of battle. 
I am aware that during the last forty-four years my brave soldiers 
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have never defeated any body of white men, nor have they had to. 
contend against the weapons of modern warfare. And I have accord- 
ingly taken measures that they shall not be exposed to invade the 
enemy until they outnumber him by three or four to one. 

As the Dutch farmers of South Africa number many thousands- 
and are said to possess several batteries of German artillery, my 
regular army on foot would not suffice to overcome the rebellion. I 
have therefore been compelled to despatch my troops from India, and 
to take the serious measure of calling out the Reserve and Militia. 

The exceptional exigency which requires me to summon to my aid 
the last defences of my Empire, has made it necessary to call Parlia- 
ment together, and I look with confidence to your help in strengthening. 
the military forces of the country, that we may preserve it in the crisis. 
to which it is exposed. 

In addition to my forces in India and those of the Reserve, I am 
happy to add that I have accepted the services of many of my subjects. 
in other Colonies, who with a heroism, which is rare in their history, 
have been induced to take part in a struggle with which they have no- 
concern and from which they have nothing to gain. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


Measures will be laid before you for the purpose of providing for 
the expenditure which has been or may be caused by events in South. 
Africa. It is already large and will soon be much larger. But I 
have every reason to hope that it will in no case exceed the burdens- 
which were laid on the country by the Crimean War. 

Whatever these burdens may ultimately prove to be, you will 
gratefully respond to my demands. And I confidently expect that 
they will be more than counter-balanced by royalties on the vast 
treasures in the African mines, which will pass in future into the 
direct control of my trusty and well-beloved counsellers and others of: 
my subjects in Africa. 


Gentlemen of the Opposition, 


I have observed with no small satisfaction that you have abstained: 
from any action which could possibly influence my Government in the- 
varied negotiations which have brought about the present war. In 
thus resigning the traditional duties of your office you have shown 
conspicuous prudence. I am sensible that the success of the arrange- 
ments by which military action has been made inevitable is, unques-- 
tionably, due to the gentlemen of my Opposition as much as it is to- 
the actual servants of the Crown. 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The various subjects of domestic interest which have been venti- 
lated during many Sessions are of too trivial a moment to occupy your 
attention. Your undivided efforts will be engaged in measures for 
defending my Empire—which is now menaced in its very existence. 
And you will be sustained by the expectation that in so doing a 
will be very largely increasing it. 

The misguided men, who have been deaf to the imperative det 
mands made on them by my Privy Counsellors and High Com- 
missioner, have been so ill-advised as to refuse to surrender their 
‘country without appealing to arms. And finding themselves sur- 
rounded by overwhelming forces, they have not hesitated to cross the 
frontiers of an Empire which counts its thousands for every one of 
themselves. 

In face of a peril so grave, the entire Empire has risen in its 
hundreds of millions, presenting a spectacle of magnanimity at which 
the civilized world looks on with admiration and awe. 

In adding to my dominions the auriferous Rand and the vast 
tracts appertaining to it, you will indefinitely increase the wealth of 
our country and the peace and harmony of all who dwell within its 
colonies. Furthermore you will have the proud satisfaction of adding 
to the style of your Sovereign that of Empress of Africa as well as of 
India. In these and all your other patriotic purposes I pray that you 


may have the guidance and blessing of Almighty God. 
17 October. _ Freperic Harrison. 


PATRIOTISM OF THE OLD SORT. 


Aurnovucr there may be little use in saying anything more about the 
war now that it has actually begun, it may, perhaps be well to con- 
sider whether the immediate circumstances under which it begins 
should in any respect modify our views. Many persons who up to 
October 17 condemned our Government for its evident determination 
to impose its unjust pretensions upon the Transvaal by force of arms 
seem now to think—at least they say they do—that the guilt of 
aggression is transferred to the Boers because they have taken the 
initiative. It is a convenient doctrine for those who shrink from 
withstanding a popular delirium. Speaking strictly for myself—at 
such a moment no one has a right to do otherwise—I hold that the 
guilt rests not with those who fired the first shot but with those who 
made shooting inevitable. Never, surely, was there a more purely 
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defensive war than this which the Boers have begun. They have not 
been precipitate. On the contrary they have evidently lost whatever 
little chance of success they may have once had, by clinging so long 
to the hope that war would not be forced upon them. No one can 
suppose that they have the smallest hope of success now, unless 
England should be assailed by other enemies; and even in that case 
such enemies would pursue their own interests without caring to assist 
the Boers; while those who have engineered this war would insist. 
that it should be carried through to the bitter end, even at the 
price of submitting tamely to losses elsewhere, however serious. 

It may be said then—and many wil] say—“ If success is absolutely 
out of the question, are not the Boers foolish, are they not blame- 
worthy, in resolving to fight?” Who are we that we should give 
them that counsel or take upon ourselves to pronounce that censure ? 
It is a question that the nation which takes the risk must decide for 
itself. When Philip of Macedon, at the head of the finest army the 
world had ever seen, marched to destroy the liberties of Greece, the 
burghers of the two little republics of Thebes and Athens, animated 
by the exhortations of Demosthenes, dared to throw themselves across. 
his path at Cheeronea. They were beaten with terrible slaughter. 
Thebes was wiped out by the conqueror, and Athens became a 
vassal State. A‘schines, the political rival of Demosthenes, afterwards. 
attacked him for the calamities which his advice had brought upon 
his country. But the great patriot (who had not, like our trumpeters. 
of strife, cheered on others to a fray in which he was not going to risk 
his own life, but after counselling his fellow-citizens as a statesman 
and inspiring them as an orator, had taken his place with them in the: 
ranks on the terrible day of Cheeronea) triumphantly, in the noblest 
speech of all time, justified himself and his country for their venturous. 
but ill-starred resolve. 


«Since Aischines lays such stress on the issue of events, I wish to make- 
one remark that may perhaps surprise you. And let no man, in the name 
of heaven, start at it as extravagant, but give a favourable consideration to- 
what I say. For, supposing the future course of events had been evident 
to all; supposing all had known what the issue was to be, yet not even so- 
ought our country to have flinched, if, that is, she had any regard for her 
glory and her ancestry and all future time. For though now she seems to: 
have failed in what she proposed—a lot common to all men when God so 
wills it—yet then, if she had drawn back, she would have laid herself open 
to the charge of having betrayed to Philip the whole of Greece. ... . In 
attacking the whole conduct of affairs and embittering you against me as. 
having plunged our country into terror and danger, Aischines would fain 
rob me of my honour in my lifetime, and you of a glory that will endure. 
through all remaining ages. For if you give a hostile verdict on- the 
ground that my policy was bad, it will be held that you have suffered not 
because you were unfortunate but because you were wrong. But 
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it isnot so! It cannot be that you were wrong, men of Athens, in choosing: 
the path of danger on behalf of the liberty and the safety of all Greece. 
No! by the souls of your fathers who bore the brunt of Marathon, who 
stood side by side at Platza, who at Salami, fought the sea-fight, who 
warred at Artimisium; aye, and many more who now sleep beneath our 
national monuments, gallant men, whom one and all our country 
judged equally worthy of the same honourable burial—observe, one and all, 
Alischines, not the successful only or the conquerors. And justly ; for what. 
brave men should do they all did; but as to the result, according as heaven 
dealt to each, so they severally fared.” 

The glory which Demosthenes claimed for his country and himself, 
posterity has awarded to them. I know not—no one knows—whether 
the burghers of the two South African Republics are really ready to 
shed their blood, as the Thebans and Athenians did at Cheeronea. If 
they are, they will be commemorated by history with equal honour. 
If they are not, they had better have yielded without resistance to our 
unjust demands. But however that may be, I believe posterity will 
say, what all the world is saying now, that the British Government 
picked this quarrel with the Boers on no adequate grounds, with the 
deliberate object of destroying their independence. 

The different peoples of Europe now interest themselves more 
than at any previous time in one another’s national conduct, with 
respect to matters which do not directly concern themselves, and in 
which there is no intention or wish to interfere by material force. 
They consider themselves invested with a moral censorship over each 
other. There is no interference, but there is criticism and plenty of 
it. The exercise of this function is not without its drawbacks and 
abuses. Being expressed mostly by journalists, that is, by writers who 
are generally anonymous and without any sense of responsibility, it is, 
often intemperate and exasperating and so not only sharpens national 
animosities, but defeats its own object. For what is, or ought 
to be, its object? To induce the nation criticised to pause in some 
course which is condemned by the unbiassed moral sense of other 
nations. Calm remonstrance, respectful appeals, may have some 
chance of being listened to. Unmeasured vituperation only provokes 
the people criticised into obstinately pursuing the wrong course. 
They naturally say, ‘‘Here are foreigners who evidently hate us; 
their violent language shows their malignity; we should be fools 
indeed to follow their advice.” I have not the least doubt that the 
gross and indiscriminate abuse heaped on the whole French nation by 
the English Press in the Dreyfus affair was very injurious to the 
interests of the accused man. On the other hand, the fact that all 
Europe agreed in censuring the unjust treatment of Dreyfus ought to 
have weighed with the French nation, and doubtless it did weigh with’ 
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the best-informed and coolest among them. For an unanimous 
vordict of that sort from bystanders is pretty sure to be an 
anticipation of the judgment which impartial history will pronounce 
when passions and prejudices have been allayed by time. Those 
therefore who are wise, and to whom the reputation of their country 
is really dear, will be uneasy if they find that the course she is taking 
is strongly and unanimously condemned by the public opinion of 
Europe. 

This was very plain to all Englishmen a few weeks ago, when they 
were indignant at the treatment of Dreyfus. We pointed out to the 
French then that not England alone but all Europe was crying 
shame on the verdict of the Rennes court-martial. We treated such 
unanimity as conclusive. But now our turn has come to stand at the 
bar. Public opinion in Europe is again pronouncing a unanimous 
condemnation, and the crime now condemned is the attack which our 
Government is making on the Transvaal. From one end of Europe 
to the other there is no difference of opinion. Many no doubt allow 
that the Boers ought to have voluntarily extended larger political 
rights to the Outlanders. Many more treat them as foolhardy for 
daring to measure themselves against the might of England. But as 
to the unrighteousness of the English claim to interfere there is no 
difference of opinion. One and all the nations of the Continent, if we 
may judge from their newspapers, accuse us of trampling upon right 
_ and justice, and of being actuated by the lust of conquest intensified 

by the lust for gold. Such censure, however, most Englishmen 
attribute to jealousy and ill-will, just as France did, and even welcome 
it as a proof that they are feared as well as disliked. ‘‘Oderint dum 
metuunt,” says the St. James’s Gazette, with as much contempt for the 
Latin grammar as for the Latin peoples. ‘Vox dira et abominanda,” 
was the heathen philosopher’s comment on the motto which the 
English journalist exultingly parades. It is a temper which sooner 
or later meets with punishment. Epiror. 


A CHURCH WITHOUT A CREED. 


Tue Zimes of September 5th contained a long contribution to the 
current discussion on the crisis in the Church from the authoress of 
‘‘Rodert Elsmere,” which has been expanded in the last issue of the 
Nineteenth Century. The writer holds, as most people hold, that 
what the Ritualists are aiming at is the introduction into the Anglican 
Church of doctrines to which that Church has for the last three 
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‘centuries been consistently opposed. It appears to her ‘ indisputable 
that the English Church of the last three centuries has been broadly 
and historically a Church of protest against the Mass and all that 
hangs by it. The Ritualists are pleading for the toleration of new 
beliefs and practices.” The compromise between certain ideas by 
‘virtue of which the English Church came into being, should now, 
high churchmen maintain, be enlarged, and ‘‘the present religious 
life of the nation should be enriched and strengthened by the bringing 
back of elements belonging to the common Christianity which the 
English Church has unduly let slip.” ‘We are aware,” she says, 
“of the extraordinary force and attraction of the Catholic doctrine. 
It is absurd to suppose that you can permanently exclude a conception 
which has proved so tenacious and so fertile in the life of Christendom 
from a great developing and assimilative body like the English 
‘Church. And if the conception cannot and should not be excluded, 
the rites and ceremonies which express it are inevitable, and to fight 
against them is a mere futility.” 

But Mrs. Ward goes on to point out that while this new doctrine 
is pressing for acceptance on one side, another new doctrine is making 
-an equally legitimate claim for admittance on the other. This doc- 
trine is described as the “‘ Christianity of free and critical thought” 
as opposed to the Christianity of tradition. It is a Christianity 
which rejects the whole historical basis on which the Greek, Roman, 
Lutheran, Calvinist, and Anglican churches, as well as most of the 
nonconformist communities, have hitherto taken their stand. Itisa 
‘Christianity which refuses to believe that Christ was born of a Virgin 
mother, that he worked miracles, that he rose from the dead, that he 
ascended into heaven. ‘‘Separable from these bygone historical and 
philosophical beliefs are,” she holds, ‘‘ the ethical and spiritual truths 
that lie at the heart of our faith: the assertion and illustration of 
‘these truths in the life and historical influence of Christ is what is 
-essentially and eternally important: the assertion of them through 
the life of Christ and Christianity cannot be regarded by the theist as 
a mere incident like any other in the history of the world or as 
without some relation of special importance to the Divine will and 
intelligence from which he believes all life to issue.” 

Mrs. Ward contemplates with equanimity the continued existence 
-of a corporation endowed by the State with archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
deaneries, benefices, and magnificent buildings, the members of which 
‘shall be united by the flimsy tie of the name of Christian, while 
holding diametrically opposite opinions as to what that name connotes. 
‘To most plain men the whole thing bears the look of a misleading 
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and mischievous jugglery. What is there in common between a creed 
which holds that the Almighty Creator of the Universe took upon 
him human shape, was born of a Virgin, and after a painful martyr- 
dom rose from the dead, reascended into heaven, his body being 
partaken of by all believers in the Eucharistic sacrament, and a creed! 
that rejects all this and is content to believe that a remarkable: 
prophet was born in Judea during the reign of Augustus, taught 
unpopular truths and led a beneficent life for three years, suffered 
death for his opinions and was laid in the grave like other men? In 
the interests alike of intellect and morality it is needful to protest. 
against so enormous and outrageous a mystification, which can only 
result in securing a new and enlarged basis for systematic cant. Cant: 
is a weed that runs riot everywhere, and not least on English soil. 
The insincere use of smooth words, especially where the insincerity is- 
unconscious, is a corrupting and emasculating influence, incompatible 
with common honesty, and therefore fatal to any standard of life that: 
deserves the name of religion. 

The right course to take is simple in the extreme, so soon as the: 
wrong course is clearly exposed. A state corporation empowered by 
the magistrate to regulate ‘‘articles of religion” is a monstrosity, 
because its immediate result is the organisation of hypocrisy. 
Religion is the type of all spiritual forces, and with spiritual forces 
the temporal power should have nothing to do. Separation of Church 
from State, carried to its farthest practicable limits, is the first 
condition of true freedom and of political health. Of the two creeds. 
of which we have been speaking either, or neither, may be held with. 
perfect honesty and consistency by any one. Both cannot be held 
simultaneously. Each of the two then, and every other, must be- 
allowed to rest on the support of its own believers. 

The neo-Christian creed represents so singular a phase of thought 
that it is worth while to examine it more closely. "When Mrs. Ward 
protests that Christianity cannot be regarded ‘as a mere incident?” 
like any other in the history of the world, there is a sense in which 
we may readily accept her saying. It is assuredly not an incident. 
like any other; it is a special fact, of exceptional and profound 
significance. The rise of the Christian Church during the first two- 
centuries of our era, its extension during succeeding centuries till it. 
became the dominant social influence—these are visible and indubit- 
able facts which no one can gainsay. They are new facts, like the: 
rise of Greek thought a thousand years before, or the French 
Revolution eighteen centuries later. Like other new facts they may 
be regarded from two totally distinct points of view, that of 
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theological, and that of positive thought. On the first it is not needful 
to dwell, further than to say that it is at least consistent with itself. 
Accepting the view that the world is governed by an inscrutable and. 
arbitrary will, the supernatural events of the New Testament have 
nothing in them that is incredible. 

But those who strive to bring religion into harmony with their daily 
life, and who see that life in all its details follows fixed and natural 
laws, will strive to examine the Christian epoch as they examine the 
other great epochs of the world, to analyse its antecedents and fore- 
cast its consequences. They will regard the Christian Church as a 
phase in the life of Humanity for which all that went before prepared 
the way; and they will find in it the germs of consequences vaster 
and farther reaching than itself. To such it will appear that, after 
the tremendous stimulus given throughout the civilised world by 
Greece to intellectual culture and by Rome to practical life, it was 
inevitable that a recoil should take place to the inner life of emotion ;. 
and that side by side with the power of the magistrate there should 
arise a new and distinct authority specially charged with an appeal to- 
the court of conscience, and with the government of the heart. 

Which should be the name put prominently forward in connection 
with this new growth was a secondary matter. To the Positivist the 
first place seems to belong not to Jesus but to Paul. If neither 
Jesus nor Paul had lived a similar result would sooner or later have 
been attained by parallel methods under other names. But to strip: 
Jesus of his miraculous legend and to continue to regard him as. 
the central figure of the world’s history appears to the Positivist a 
hybrid and irrational faith with no future before it. Certainly it is. 
not a faith that deserves that the magnificent endowments of the- 
Church of England should be devoted to its maintenance. 

J. H. Briwezs. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


Dr. Dusuisson once remarked to the present writer that one of the- 
strongest appeals that Positivism made to him and his friends was as. 
a Gospel of Peace: of International Peace because National Egoism 
was to be replaced by the devotion of each nation to the service of 
Humanity; of Social Peace, through the Incorporation of the- 
Proletariate into Modern Society. It is with International Peace that 
this essay is concerned. 

The very imperfect moral nature of man makes him quite as much 
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disposed for sport and war as for industry. His natural pride, 
-courage, lack of nice scruples, his rapacity, thoughtlessness, selfish- 
ness, love of excitement, make him “ever a fighter.” And although 
Man has in his calmer moments well-springs of pity, generosity and 
‘sympathy, yet in his native savage character of warrior and sports- 
‘man, as Burns says, 
‘‘Man’s inhumanity to Man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 

‘The meek are not blessed, and have no chance of inheriting the earth; 
it is the fate of the gentler, humaner and more refined nations to be 
-subdued by those that are able, ambitious, domineering, ferocious, not 
very scrupulous, and with a strong taste for fighting. Thus before 
‘the arms of the nations of West Europe unwarlike nations are 
‘subdued to practical enslavement; while warlike tribes, imperfectly 
equipped with engines of destruction, are ruthlessly exterminated. 
The conquering Moslems used to offer to the vanquished their choice 
-of the Koran, the Tribute, or the Sword. Europeans offer only the 
last two chances. 

The heart sickens when one reads of the long, large, vain and oft 
‘repeated disasters which, Humanity has suffered from her own 
imperfect unity, as typified in her great wars. The wasteful, cruel 
-and abortive attempts of Assyria, Babylon, Persia and Greece to 
found great empires are distressing enough; but they are probably 
far less mischievous than the vast number of small wars, too many 
and too petty for history to chronicle, but accumulating so as to form 
a greater mass of misery than one is willing to think of. The 
wars of Rome were waged often with a real desire to make it 
‘worth while for the vanquished to be conquered, so that the 
‘vanquished might partake for ever of the victor’s glory and safety, 
while the victor might rejoice in the new strength gained by the 
incorporation of the vanquished into the Roman State. But Western 
Europe was the only scene of Rome’s permanent success; while Asia 
and Africa represent, so far as Rome is concerned, campaigns of 
uncompensated desolation. Then comes the successful invasion of 
‘West Europe by the half civilised Goths; then the unsuccessful 
invasion by the uncivilised Huns; then the rapulse of the Moslems. 
Then the decay of Christianity brings on first the religious wars, and 
afterwards the commercial wars of West Europe. And lastly we have 
the meanest of all wars waged by the armies of the West against 
ill-armed nations so, that the armies may get practice and the civil 
service officials may be put into positions whence they may exact large 
‘salaries as tribute from the poor people whom they oppress with 
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foreign rule. But if such be the long, continuous, and dismal story 
of Man’s military efforts, the story of his aspirations after Peace is. 
equally striking. Amidst the horrors of war Aristophanes chanted on. 
the Attic Stage the delights of peace; Aristotle proclaimed that as. 
the end of labour was rest, so the end of war was peace; Virgil 
insisted that the mission of the warlike Roman was to enforce the habit- 
of peace ; Cesar turned with joy from war’s alarms to great industrial 
schemes. Our great soldier Cromwell was a yet greater adminis- 
trator; our Robert Walpole guarded most jealously the peace of 
Kurope so that the nations should reap and enjoy the rewards of 
peace; and again in 1815 England sickened of war and maintained 
peace for forty years. The influence of Mr. Gladstone was long felt 
on the side of a peace based on political morality and international 
amity ; how great that influence was, we know by missing it. 

Unquestionably England must be fairly strong, especially from 
a naval point of view ; and considering the smallness of our army and 
the extent of our sea coast home and colonial, no power need grudge 
us a fleet nearly as strong as those of France and Russia combined. 
But the governors of England claim to-day to possess a fleet equal in 
numbers to those other two fleets and superior in force; a claim which 
no nation can make, one would think, except as a menace to its fellow 
nations. When we see how far the arrogant pretensions of England’s 
governing classes may go, we must hope that England will always be 
effectively answerable to the conscience of the West. The creation of 
the American fleet makes this increasingly possible. 

Robert Walpole showed very plainly how peace could be preserved 
by three or four nations combining to silence the disturbing power. 
Later on, an alliance between England and France sufficed for the. 
peace of Europe; but now these powers have sought occasions to 
quarrel. The recent attempt by the Czar of Russia has revealed what 
many would call an unexpectedly large fund of deep and strong 
yearning for peace throughout all armed Europe. And this ought to 
count for something in the development of a real and strong West- 
European Concert, a closer union of what Comte called ‘‘The Western 
Republic.” 

But we must not stop here. The forces of West Europe should 
not be used for mutual menace, but for the protection of the inde- 
pendent countries that compose the republic of nations, and for the 
-maintenance of order within the territory of each. When the union 
_of West Europe has become stronger than at present, it may well be 
that we shall replace our armies by an international constabulary ; 
and then we shall see how finely patriotism is developed under the 
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Religion of Humanity. At present we have every reason for gratitude 
-towards the Socialists for their strong and consistent opposition to 
militarism and their frank and whole-hearted adoption of peaceful 
industry as the duty of man. They know that industry favours reform 
and that war indefinitely postpones it. But on the other hand there 
is no excuse for those who, desiring for their own ends or the ends of 
their class to avoid reform and to bring to nought the efforts of 
reformers, have the insensate wickedness to fan the flames of war 
merely that the higher national aspirations should cease, and that 
all the national life should be absorbed in the low instincts of self- 
preservation and destructiveness. That has been done many times in 
the world’s history, and may be done often again. One cannot hear 
or even read without a shudder the dying speech given by the poet to 
King Henry the Fourth : 
‘Therefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out, 
May waste the memory of the former days.” 
*But if the enemies of peace be many and strong, that is all the more 
“reason for us to support by all legitimate means the efforts of those 
who are her true and discreet friends. 
The Gospel of Humanity recalls to Humanity’s service with no 
uncertain tongue not only individuals and families, but also nations. 
Humanity, who needs the service of all the nations that form her, 
cannot afford that they who ought to promote her unity and strength, 
-and their own in hers, should promote each other’s weakness and 
‘shame and death, and hers in theirs. Amidst their perverse self-seeking 
-and self-destruction, her gospel recalls them to their duty which is her 
service, to their union which is her unity, to their life which is her 
maintenance, to their industry which is her action, to their science 
-and art which are her knowledge and expression, to their peace which 
is her health, to their religion which is her glory. 


CHARLES GAsKELL Hiaarnson. 


FARA GR eAs oases 


-Ir has often been shown that the large majority of the Outlanders 
‘were not aware that they were ‘“ Helots” and that they were not 
hostile to the Boer Government. The Daily Chronicle has pub- 
lished many. letters to this effect from Johannesburg workmen. 
If doubt is thrown on their genuineness or good faith the same 
objection cannot be made to a long letter from Mr. Bartley, MPs 
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which appeared in the Zimes of October 8. The Tory member for 
Islington has lately returned from a visit to the Transvaal and is a 
‘strong advocate for armed interference by England. But some of his 
admissions are remarkable. He explains that there are two classes 
to be found in Johannesburg—capitalists and labourers: _ 

“The conditions of political affairs of course affect these two classes 
-differently. The labourer is more or less content to go on with his high 
wages of from 1és. to £2 a day. The return of the wages for 1898 gives an 
average of over £1 per day to each white man, and 80 per cent. of them 
have rooms in addition free; and though living is dear, yet these figures 
leave a large margin to put by or send home. With these earnings the 
worker is naturally fairly satisfied, for the political condition does not yet, 
‘to his knowledge, touch him. He has not yet suffered much, if at all, from 
the way the law is administered; he does not yet directly feel taxation ; 
-and he has rather a dread of a change which, while bringing rest and pro- 
gress, might, he fancies, and possibly with truth, tend to lower prices 
-and, with that, wages. To the capitalist, the other class, it is different. ... 
It is the fact that these two classes do not always seem to have quite the 
-same interests that gives plausibility to the statement that the agitation 
against the Boer Government is but that of the greedy capitalist and the 
-assertion that the mass of the workmen only want to be left alone.” 

% * % * 

Mr. Bartley goes on to predict that in course of time workmen 
will suffer from Boer tyranny. But with his prophecies we have 
nothing to do. The grievance of the capitalists is that the minerals, 
instead of belonging to the land-owner as in England, are in the 
Transvaal the property of the State. Itis the price charged for them, 
and not taxation as is falsely said, which has given the State its large 
‘revenue. The capitalists want this price to be reduced and the 
revenue to be raised by taxation; a plan which is no more acceptable 
to the workmen than it is to the farmers. How different would our 
national burdens now be in England if the property in the minerals 
had been from the first reserved for the State! 

% % * * 

A conference of Colonial naval officers met lately at Melbourne to 
consider the naval defence of Australia. The Zimes (October 6), 
condemns their resolutions as ‘‘ mischievous” and ‘altogether in- 
admissible,” because they propose ‘‘to put the auxiliary colonial force 
under a Federal Discipline Act distinct from the Imperial Naval 
Discipline Act.” This ‘“‘might lead in time to the establishment of 
-several semi-independent navies throughout the Empire.” And these 
Australians are going to send some insignificant reinforcements to help 
us to coerce the Cape Colony which the other day voted a handsome 
and unconditional contribution towards the Imperial Navy. Probably 
that contribution will now be dropped. 

* * * * 

In his trivial reply to Sir E. Clarke, Mr. Balfour made a remark 

which surely was thoughtless, but which, like many thoughtless 
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remarks, threw an instructive light on the character of the speaker. 
‘“‘My hon. and learned friend ....I am told, has a peculiarity 
which greatly increases his efficiency as a counsel, but, if he will 
allow me to say so, makes me rather suspect, in some circumstances, 
his judgment asa politician. My hon. and learned friend . . . . does, 
T am informed, always passionately believe in the case which, for the 
moment, he happens to have taken up.” 

The French Government, it is said, has felt it necessary to abandon 
the idea of prosecuting General Mercier. Like most Englishmen I 
am sorry for this; less, however, because a great criminal thus. 
escapes punishment—after all, that is a matter of secondary import- 
ance—than because it shows that the civil authority has still reason to- 
doubt whether it can count on the obedience of the army. There are 
many signs that this continues to be a very real danger. No one 
questions the sincere desire of the present Ministers to reduce the. 
army to a proper state of subordination. It is for them to judge 
what steps they can prudently take. Probably the resumption by the 
Minister of War of the function of determining promotions and the- 
proposed abolition of Courts Martial in time of peace will be much 
more useful measures than a prosecution of General Mercier. Taken 
together they will put an end to the reactionary intimidation to 
which genuine Republicans, whether officers or private soldiers, 
have of late years been exposed. Until the army has been thoroughly 
reformed, the existence of the Republic must be precarious. 


An anonymous writer in the October number of the National: 
Review, who charges me with being an ‘‘admirer’”’ of the Petit 
Journal, must be either very dull of apprehension or very uncandid. 
I pointed out in the article which he had before him that the Petit 
Journal had acquired its large circulation and the confidence of the 
rural population by avoiding indecency and scurrility, and by appeal- 
ing to the sentiments of patriotism, order and respect for authority. 
But I said that it showed habitual hostility and unfairness to England, 
that it had carefully suppressed information tending to exculpate- 
Dreyfus, and that it had garbled the evidence given before the Court 
of Cassation. Eprror. 
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Dettmer haOebs LeNe hte 


One of the earliest and best of Comte’s disciples has passed away. 
Dr. Robinet has been well known for many years to those of us who 
have watched the progress of Positivism in Paris, though of late he 
had lived a lonely and almost isolated life, absorbed in his great work 
on the religious movement during the French Revolution. Having 
enjoyed his unbroken friendship from the year of Comte’s death till 
now, I offer a few words on his life and worth. 

He was born in 1825 at Vic-sur-Seille, a small town in the depart- 
ment of Meurthe, now lying a mile or two outside the new French 
frontier. In this town his father lived and died. His mother, 
Virginie Thérése Chardoillet, was born at Belfort. Among Dr. 
Robinet’s papers was found a touching paper written on her death- 
bed, the scene of a long and painful illness, in which sorrow for her 
loss is relieved by confident hope in the continuance of her moral 
influence over him in her new life. He studied medicine in Strasburg 
and ultimately received the diploma of doctor of medecine in Paris in 
1854, In 1848 he married Mademoiselle Marie Weyer, a most happy 
marriage, as many of us know well. For a time the Robinets settled 
in Paris, but in 1854 they left it for Laferté-sous-Jouarre. ‘The 
Parisian centre,’ writes Comte in his private memoirs of that year, 
‘‘had to lament the departure of the incomparable household which 
for two years had been forwarding our work with such success.” 
Comte had seen and appreciated the worth of the admirable wife who 
for the next thirty years was the support and guide of her husband, 
and whose house after their return to Paris was the social meeting- 
place of the new faith, How helpful was her unwavering devotion, 
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her good sense, clear judgment and cheerful serenity is known to all 
of us who have been in active intercourse with our friends in Paris; 
and the memory of these things is kept alive in the annual visit to 
her tomb made by those who visit Pére-la-Chaise to commemorate the 
founder. Mention is made of her in Comte’s will, and one of his most 
cherished treasures is bequeathed to her. 

Dr. Robinet has told us of Comte’s last days, and of his illness and 
death. He had been Comte’s medical adviser, though it was with 
much difficulty and reservation that Comte accepted medical advice. 
On the 8th September, 1857, Comte was buried in Pére-la-Chaise, 
and Dr. Robinet said the first few words of commemoration at his 
grave. These I did not hear; but I was present when a fuller 
discourse was given by him three weeks afterwards at the house of 
M. Florez; Comte’s apartment in 10 Rue Monsieur-le-Prince not 
being at that time in the possession of Positivists. After an eloquent 
description of Comte’s work in the Philosophy and Polity Dr. Robinet 
contrasted this work with the disordered world to which it was 
destined to restore harmony. ‘On those,” he said, ‘‘in whom the 
Revolution has failed to kindle social aspirations, it has had baneful 
consequences. Freed from moral control by the shipwreck of theolo- 
gical faith, they have broken out into intellectual revolt, and 
abandoned themselves to the sway of personal desires. Disorganisation 
of thought has promoted corruption of feeling, so that the most 
venerated of social institutions—property, family, country, religion— 
are threatened with imminent ruin. The very individuality of man 
is dissolving under the ferment of irreligion, the pitiless mother of 
doubt, of irresolution, of despair.”’ 


‘« This is the moment when the founder of the Positive Faith begins his 
eareer. With nothing to aid him but his ardent heart, his invincible genius 
his unflinching character, toiling indefatigably at the inheritance bequeathed 
us by past ages, he constructed the sacred ark which holds for us the 
palladium of humanity. Nothing could arrest him: neither the langour of 
isolation, nor the dark hours of distress, the weariness of superhuman toil 
the miseries of his own household, the seductions of intrigue, the menaces 
of hate, the deceptions of false friendship, the disappointed hopes of 
discipleship. A truly Roman soul, deeply moulded by the middle age 
strongly kindled by modern genius, he rose always above and beyond the 
present, and lived in the past, to save the future. Great as his work was it 
was equalled by his worth. Who but feels penetrated with sacred awe at 
the thought of this austere existence past in toil and bitterness? Which of 
us would not have given his own life to add some moments to a life so 
precious P”’ 


These noble thoughts were. developed more fully three years 
afterwards in Dr. Robinet’s sketch of the life and work of Auguste 
Comte, which still remains the only bivgraphy of him that deserves 
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the name, although the subsequent publication of Comte’s will and 
‘correspondence with Madame de Vaux, of his letters to Valat, Mill, 
and others, and the collection of much additional material in the 
Positivist archives through the patient energy of M. Laffitte, have 
prepared the way for a more complete biography. The importance 
-of Dr. Robinet’s work lies in his defence of Comte’s name against’ 
two assaults: that of the Saint Simonians who had claimed that he 
‘owed his essential principles to their founder; and the more 
dangerous insinuations of Littré against his private life. How 
baseless these were was shown by Dr. Robinet with abundant 
clearness, even before the recent dissipation of the mystery that had 
for many years enveloped Comte’s unhappy marriage. 

Robinet represents in its purest form the republican ardour which is 
‘so strong and permanent a feature of the Positivist faith. His patient 
heroism during the siege of Paris, where he acted as mayor of the 
sixth arrondissement, won for him the respect of all his fellow-citizens. 
During the days of sanguinary repression of the Communal insurrec- 
‘tion, he saved many lives at imminent personal risk, though his 
‘protests against the misguided anarchy which pervaded the revolt were 
ever wanting. During the years that followed, indeed for the 
remainder of his life, his best energies were devoted to the spread of a 
sound appreciation of the great Revolution from which the Positivist 
Era justly dates. Concentrating his efforts on the central figure of 
Danton, the noble-minded and constructive patriot, by patient original 
research he wiped away the soil of obloquy which for eighty years 
‘had been allowed to ruin his fame; and at the same time exposed the 
treachery of his envious rival, worthy disciple of Rousseau, to whose 
retrograde and sanguinary Deism the downfall of the Revolution was 
mainly due. The statue that now stands on the site of Danton’s 
house was the crown of Robinet’s labour, and is essentially his 
work. 

His later days were occupied with an important undertaking, 
entrusted to him by the Municipal Council of Paris; the history of 
the religious movement during the French Revolution. His position 
as one of the curators of the municipal library gave him access to a 
mass of original documents, many of them of extreme interest and 
value. Of the first volume of the work something has already been 
said in this Review. ‘The second volume, published last year, brought 
down the story to the funeral of Marat. The third, which, it is hoped 
is nearly complete, was to deal with the Festival of Reason, celebrated 
not in Paris only, as is commonly thought, but in every part of 
France, and in which a daughter of the great Montesquieu took a 
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prominent part. The idealisation of Reason was the forecast of the 
Festival of Humanity. 

Early in October, a bad cold led to a severe attack of bronchitis 
aoon complicated by inflammation of both lungs. On the 25th, the » 
fatal issue was no longer doubtful. But Robinet retained his 
consciousness to the last, and surrounded by the loving care of” 
children and grandchildren passed away on November 2. At his 
request the body was cremated, and the ashes will be placed in the 
family tomb. His correspondence with Comte, will, it is hoped, be — 
shortly published in the Revue Occidentale. The name of Robinet 
will hold a prominent and durable place in the annals of Positivism. 

J. H. Brrvess. 


A HISTORY READER. 


Tre doings of the Yellow Press are known to all men. We have - 
all admired the enterprise which has chartered a special War Express 
to spread a militant patriotism among the backward populations of 
the Midlands and the North. But there are other channels of 
national education less obvious to the man in the street. I picked up 
a new historical reader in a school the other day, one of a series 
which is gaining wide popularity by its illustrations and its coloured 
maps and its good type. It is considered by many people to be ‘the 
best history reader in the market,” and so deserves the attention of 
the student of popular taste, as well as of all interested in national 
education. It is the last volume of a series dealing with English 
History as a whole, and purports to give an account of the national 
progress during the reign of Queen Victoria. Of the 232 pages of 
narrative over 100, practically half the book, are devoted to the 
various wars in which England has been engaged during the Queen’s 
reign, mostly the border wars of the last twenty years. As the writer 
proceeds he becomes more and more voluminous on these operations 
till we have seven pages and a whole page illustration on the 
Jameson Raid. He regrets the brevity of this account, as ‘‘it is not 
easy to compress into a small space an account of the Transvaal 
Raid.” Ample space is also given to the Matabele War and the 
rising in Chitral. Wars in Ashanti, and Zululand, and Afghanistan. 
have all their chapters, illustrated by large, coarse, and blood-thirsty 
pictures. There are twenty-nine of these battle-pictures in the book, 
all executed in a vulgar and revolting manner, and most of them ag . 
ludicrously impossible in fact as they are degrading in sentiment. 
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Perhaps the most striking is an illustration of the last Ashanti war 
representing Sir Francis Scott with his feet on the neck of King 
Prempeh. The poetic muse is also invoked to heighten the effect. A 
dozen doggerel verses by some unknown rhymester on the Charge of 
the Light Brigade are included :— 
“With his gallant heart elated 
Down went Nolan—decorated 
With a death-wound in his breast-” 

As may be imagined, the letterpress is of a piece with the general 
design. Here are a few of the writer's political judgments. 

‘Ever since the London Convention the Germans have cast longing eyes 
upon that country (7.e., the Transvaal); and the chief object. of setting up 
@ German colony in South- West Africa, was to creep towards the western 
frontier of the Transvaal and so shut out British expansion northwards. 
“This scheme was defeated by the public spirit of Cecil Rhodes.” 

“* After the battle of Dorrakop, the Emperor of Germany sent a teleer: ram to 

President Kruger, congratulating him on his victory over the Englishmen. 

Had this been a mere manifestation of this monarch’s usual forwardness, the 

country would have passed it over with a smile of contempt, but, etc... .. 

Thus the German scheme of interference with British affairs broke down 

entirely ; and its only effect has been to open the eyes of Englishmen to the 
true meaning of German colonial policy.” 

“In the year 1896, President Cleveland sent a needlessly provoking 
message to Congress, proposing, as the basis of the Monroe doctrine, to 
~ take charge of the whole Venezuelan dispute.” 

“These Boers, an ignorant but sturdy race, were in the habit of 
- attacking native villages, (7.e., in 1880) murdering the men and women, and 
- taking the children as slaves to work on their farms.” 

Such is the view of recent history and such the spirit, which is 
‘instilled by this book and by many others of the same type in the 
‘minds of thousands of children in their most susceptible and uncritical 
~years; the froth of the worst part of the daily press skimmed off by 
hack-writers and served up to children as a serious account of their 

country’s history in one of its greatest ages. We should be told, no 
doubt, that the other side of the national progress was not forgotten, 
that the triumphs of peace had been chronicled as well as the 
triumphs of war. Literally this is true. Seven lines are awarded to 
Alfred Tennyson, seven lines of those abstract phrases which pass 
straight through the child’s mind and leave no trace behind—‘‘ the 
unquestioned head of English literature—the master artist who 
-enriched the common memory with such a wealth of words and 
rhythms.” Seven lines to Alfred Tennyson and seven pages to the 
_Jameson Raid ! 

Industrial progress also is not forgotten. We find three pages 
_assigned to a description of the growth of industry and great towns, the 
vmaking of wailways and telegraphs and viaducts and canals; and a 
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dozen lines are given to the state of factory labour and the work of 
Lord Shaftesbury. 

It will be easily understood how dry and futile these summary 
notices of the great literary and scientific figures of the century are,. 
when seen side by side with the chapters on Cetewayo and the- 
Jameson Raid and the full-page illustration of the degradation of 
King Prempeh. The book and all its class, unfortunately a very 
large one, suffers incurably from three of the gravest maladies which 
can afflict any literary work, vulgarity of style, arrogance of spirit, and 
complete want of proportion in the design. 

All this would, I think, be admitted even by the most fervent 
believers in the Imperial destiny of England, and those who care at 
all seriously for the right training of the national spirit, will ask two 
questions; first, Is it wise that freedom of choice should be allowed 
to managers, 7.¢., in practice, to teachers, when we see such vulgar 
and pernicious matter preferred in many cases to the abundance of 
good, historical text-books which are available? Second, Is recent 
and contemporary history suitable for the training of the young ? 

As to the first question, it does not seem an undue stretch of State 
authority to impose some censorship, if not an ¢mprimatur, on books to 
be used for training the young in public institutions. The right of 
such censorship has, of course, always existed, but in practice complete 
freedom of competition has been allowed, and no doubt the publishing 
trade would protest strongly against any attempt at restriction. It 
would be a grave error too to prescribe or authorise school books 
teaching any one view of history or science or morals. But it would 
not appear difficult to exercise a censorship on literary and educational, 
grounds which might prevent the choice of books judged harmful or 
unsuitable by an independent and impartial authority. The State- 
has clearly a greater responsibility towards the literature of the- 
schools which it supports than it has towards the literature of the. 
streets, and in enforcing a higher standard in the schools it has an 
easier task to perform and other means of judgment than are available- 
for a general press censorship. It has not to decide in disputed ques-. 
tions of politics or morality or religion, but to say whether a given 
book is sufficiently well written, intelligible to the young, and free 
trom serious faults of fact or taste or proportion in treatment. 

The second question is more disputable. Some acquaintance with 
current events seems involved in any real and interesting treatment of 
history in schools. To confine the young to a knowledge of remote 
events and conditions unlike our own would make school life unreal 
and artificial, But the main source of the child’s early historical. 
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teaching should unquestionably be early history itself. The figures 
are simpler and better defined, the atmosphere clearer of subordinate 
details and prejudice and argument, the life less complex and more 
childlike. If the child is to taste the joys of war, let him fight with 
Alfred and Harold. The raids of the Black Prince seem, at any rate in 
the distance, more heroic than the raid of Dr. Jim. And the modern 
history we teach should at least avoid contemporary facts, for which 
we are still dependent on conflicting and doubtful newspaper opinion. 
-F. 8. Marvin. 


THE CONQUEST OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


ONE sees every day very loose statements as to the population of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. It is often magnified or 
minimised to suit the controversial conveniences of the moment. 

According to Whitaker’s Almanac for 1899, the Dutch inhabitants 
of the two States, men, women and children, amount together to 
140,000; that is to say, they are not quite so numerous as those of 
Oldbam or Sunderland. 

Mr. F. E. Garrett, who is likely to be well informed, and bases his 
reckoning on official and commercial data, gives the two Srates a total 
Dutch population of 158,100. This is considerably less than that of 
Buckinghamshire. 

The Military Correspondent of the Westminster Gazette writes :— 
‘‘We have received from German sources a paper on the armed 
strength of the Transvaal, which contains some interesting facts which 
were new to us. From this paper we learn that the whole male 
population of the Transvaal between the ages of sixteen and sixty 
does not exceed 26,000, while that of the Free State amounts to 
20,000. This total is divided into three levies, the first levy, or the 
pick of the manhood of the States, consisting of those between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-four; the second levy includes those 
between thirty-five and fifty; and the third levy includes the 
remainder. It appears that only the first levy, which we are in- 
formed totals, in the two States combined, some 25,000 in all, has 
as yet been called out, but a very large number of others not com- 
mandeered have gone to the front voluntarily, thus raising the forces 

in the field to a strength of about 30,000, not counting an uncertain 
number of foreigners and disloyal Dutchmen from Natal and the 
Cape Ovlony. This total corresponds very closely with our own esti- 
mate at the commencement of the war, an estimate which we had 
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begun to think was somewhat below the mark; but we made no 

allowance for the men of the second aud third levies, not yet com- 

mandeered, and who have not gone to the front of their own accord. 

Tf our correspondent’s estimate be reliable, this should give the Boers) 
a reserve of sume twelve to fifteen thousand men, the majority of 

whom, however, would be either old men or lads.”’ This writer deals 

only with the fighting strength of the two States. But his figures are 

not inconsistent with the total population as given by Mr. Garrett. 

If we put it, in round numbers, at 160,000, we shall probably be very 

near the mark. 

We are now invited to believe that the burghers of these two tiny 
Republics, brave and well-armed indeed, but undisciplined, not even 
drilled, very roughly organised, and notoriously sluggish and stay-at- 
home in their habits, had formed the design of conquering Natal and 
the Cape Colony, and, what is more, that they could only be 
prevented from accomplishing their purpose by the dispatch of the 
largest and best equipped army that has ever left the British shores. 
Such an announcement, if true, throws a strange light on the supposed 
strength, whether for offence or defence, of the huge Empire in 
which Englishmen take such pride. What! We have to mobilise 
our whole army, call out our reserves, embody our militia, and borrow 
many willions of money, in order to get the better of two little States 
whose united numbers are less than those of one of the least populous 
English counties! In piling up our Empire we have made ourselves 
detested by all Europe. Russians, Germans, and French—the only 
‘question is which would be first at our throat if they could get across 
the silver streak. We are, indeed, superior at sea for the present ; 
a precarious superiority, since it may be suddenly imperilled by new 
inventions, and is certain to disappear whenever those three nations 
agree to tolerate it no longer. But as a measure of the military 
strength of our vast Empire we have this spectacle—an unprecedented 
strain needed to defend it from the Boers! 

The truth as to our military strength is bad enough; but it is not 
quite as bad as this. The authors and abettors of this shameful war 
proclaim that it is one of defence, and submit to all the humiliating 
and alarming inferences that such a declaration involves, because 
their most urgent necessity for the moment is to quiet the moral 
scruples of right-minded and well-meaning people and so obtain their 
acquiescence in the wrong that is being done. This large army is 
sent out not for the mere conquest of the two Republics, but with the 
far larger purpose of overawing and, in the event of rebellion, sub- 
duing and permanently holding down the hitherto self-governing 
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‘Cape Colony. This would not be a light task even for the greatest 
military State in Europe. If the Government is to escape the odium 
of having, by its reckless or designing policy, brought into existence 
-a feeling of disaffection in a colony long as peaceably and loyally 
disposed as any in the Empire, it has to persuade the people of this 
-country that we are resisting an unforeseen but long premeditated 
aggression secretly determined upon by the two Republics in concert 
with the Africander Bond at present possessing a majority in the Cape 
Parliament. That is the picture drawn by Mr. Chamberlain. ‘There 
has been an object present to the minds of a certain number of Dutch 
colonists perhaps, but at all events to the whole population of the 
Transvaal and of the Orange Free State. ... . This ideal was a 
United South Africa, an independent Republic.” And again, ‘“ With 
the whole of South Africa in arms, the whole of South Africa in 
possession of the Buers, does anyone think it would have been a small 
Operation, even for a rich and powerful country to have put, it may be 
200,000 or 100,000 men into South Africa? That was the danger.” 

For this allegation—that the two Republics have been all along 
preparing, not for defence but for aggression, and that an invasion 
by their forces would have been welcomed and abetted by a con- 
siderable portion of the Cape Dutch—no evidence whatever has been 
produced. It is intrinsically improbable in the highest degree. Yet 
it is now eagerly caught up and repeated by people who see force in 
the cavil that actual hostilities were begun by the Boers and are 
surprised by the temporary successes that their patriotic valour has 
-obtained. One argument alone is sufficient to dispose of it. If 
President Kruger had harboured any such scheme he would not have 
waited till the British force in South Africa was gradually raised 

-during the negotiations, as Mr. Chamberlain tells us it was, from 
3,000 men to 10,000, which number it had reached in June, and from 
10,000 to 23,000 or 25,000 at which it stood when the war began. 
His conduct up to almost the last moment was that of a man who was 
disposed, however reluctantly, to make almost any sacrifice rather 
than be forced into war. Time that was priceless, if he meditated 

_attack, was lost while the British force was being increased, and it 
says much for the sobriety and self-restraint of his people that they 
have not denounced him as a traitor for his obstinate clinging to the 
hope of peace. 

As to the feelings and aims of the Cape Colonists and the Orange 
Free State I cannot do better than quote the judgment of Mr. Bryce 
in the new /refatory Chapter to the third edition of his “ Impressions 

- of South Africa,” just issued. Mr. Bryce is a trained student and 
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writer of history in many fields. His impartiality and moderation are 
as well known as his carefulness and industry in acquainting himself 
with facts. Though he has been a member of two Liberal Govern- 
ments he has never passed for a Little Englander, and is, I believe, 
generally reckoned among the followers of Lord Rosebery. The first 
edition of his ‘‘ Impressions’”’—which he has now brought up to date,. 
but has not found it necessary otherwise to alter—was published just 
two years ago. He prepared himself for writing it not only by study 
but by visiting every division of South Africa. It will be found to be 
a very complete account, in moderate space, of all that most people 
want to know at the present moment. 


“In Cape Colony and Natal there was before December, 1890, no 
hostility at all between the British and the Dutch elements. Political 
parties in Cape Colony were, in a broad sense, British and Dutch, but the 
distinction was really based not so much on racial differences as on 
economic interests. The rural element, which desired a particular tariff 
and laws regulating native labour, was mainly Dutch, the commervial 
element almost wholly British. Mr. Rhodes, the embodiment of British 
Imperialism, was Prime Minister through the support of the Dutch element 
and the Africander Bond. Englishmen and Dutchmen were everywhere in 
the best social relations. The old blood sympathy of the Dutch element 
for the Transvaal Boers which had been so strongly manifested in 1881, 
when the latter were struggling for their independence, had been superseded, 
or at least thrown into the background, by displeasure at the unneighbourly 
policy of the Transvaal Government in refusing public employment to Cape 
Dutchmen as well as to Englishmen, and in throwing obstacles in the way 
of trade in agricultural products. This displeasure culminated when the: 
Transvaal Government, in the summer of 1895, closed the Drifts (tords) 
on the Vaal river, to the detriment of imports from the Colony and the 
Orange Free State. 

“Tn the Orange Free State there was perfect good feeling and cordial 
co-operation in all public matters between the Dutch and the English 
elements. There was also pertect friendliness to Britain, the old grievances 
of the Diamond Fields dispute and of the arrest of the Free State conquest 
of Basutoland having been virtually forgotten. Towards the Transvaal 
there was a political sympathy based partly on kinship, partly on. a 
similarity of republican institutions. But there was also some annoyance 
at the policy which the Transvaal Government, and especially its Hollander 
advisers, were pursuing; coupled with a desire to see reforms effected in 
the Transvaal, and the franchise granted to immigrants on more liberal 
terms. 

‘In the Transvaal there was of course much irritation among the 
Uitlanders of English and Colonial stock, with an arrogant refusal on the 
part of the ruling section and the more extreme old-fashioned Boers to 
admit the claims of these new-comers. But there was also a party among 
the burghers, important more by the character and ability of its members 
than by its numbers, yet growing in influence, which desired reform, . 
perceived that the existing state af things could not continue, and was 
ready to join the Uitlanders in agitating fur sweeping changes in the. 
Constitution and in administration. 


“The events of December, 1895, changed the face of things swiitly and 
decisively in all these communities. 
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‘‘In Cape Colony Dutch feeling, which as a political force was almost 
expiring, revived at once. The unexpected attack on the Transvaal 
evolved an outburst of sympathy for it, in which the faults of its govern- 
ment were forgotten. Mr. Rhodes retired from office. ... Party feeling, 
both inside and outside the legislature, became, and has remained, 
extremely strong on both sides. . . . Nevertheless—and this is a remark- 
able and most encouraging fact—this violence did not diminish the warmth 
with which the whole Assembly testified its loyalty and affection towards 
the Queen on the occasion of the completion of the sixtieth year of her™ 
reign in 1897, And the Bond ministry of Mr. Schreiner proposed and 
carried by a unanimous vote a grant of £30,000 per annum as a contribution 
by the Colony to the naval defence of the Empire, leaving the application 
of this sum to the unfettered discretion of the British Admiralty. 

““In the Orange Free State the explosion of Dutch sentiment was still 
stronger. Its first result was seen in the election of a President. In 
November, 1895, two candidates for the vacant office had come forward, 
and their chances were deemed to be nearly equal. When the news of the 
Jameson expedition was received the chance of the candidate of British 
stock [Mr. Fraser] vanished. Since then, though there was not (as far as 
I gather) down till the last few weeks any indication of hostility to Britain, 
much less any social friction within the State, a disposition to draw closer’ 
to the threatened sister Republic showed itself at once. This led to the 
conclusion of a defensive alliance between the Free State and the Transvaal, 
whereby either bound itself to defend the other, if unjustly attacked.” 

That a spirit of disaffection has arisen in the Cape Colony since 
Mr. Chamberlain forced war upon the Transvaal I can well believe. 
It is not a justification of his policy, but the most disastrous of its 
consequences. The Cape Colonists, as Mr. Bryce has shown, had their 
own grievances against the Transvaal. In the summer of 1895 the 
Bond Government, of which Mr. Rhodes was Premier and Mr. 
Schreiner a member, was prepared to join the British Government in 
making the closure of the Vaal drifts a casus belli, if President Kruger 
had not given way. If British designs against the independence of. 
the Transvaal had not been so unmistakable, if the negotiations had 
been conducted on our side with the slightest appearance of a desire 
to avoid a rupture, we should not now have occasion to fear the dis- 
affection of the Cape. And that would mean that the army which we 
find it necessary to employ in the present war might have safely been 
diminished by one-half. What is even more important, we should. 
have been relieved from the necessity of keeping any large force in 
South Africa after the conclusion of the war; whereas now no one 


supposes that a garrison of less than 20,000 men will be needed for 
many years to come. 

Mr. Bryce thinks that the British population of South Africa is 
likely, in course of time, to outnumber the Dutch. This is not the 
opinion of Mr. Selous, who believes that when the gold mines are 
exhausted the Outlanders will leave what is ‘‘a rather poor pastoral 
country,” and where, consequently, little beyond a bare subsistence is 
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-to be obtained. With this the Boer is content. But it will not satisfy 
the Englishman. Even as it is, the C.rnish miners on the Rand leave 
their wives and families in Cornwall, and intend to return thither 
themselves when they have saved as much as they want. In Natal 
_and some of the richer soils of the Cape Colony the English stock may 
‘increase, but not in the pastoral districts of the Transvaal or Rhodesia. 
It would have been prudent, therefore, not to exasperate the whole 
Dutch population. Eprror. 


8.0. CTA — Piso: 


In every city, Plato tells us, there are at least ‘‘two cities hostile one 
to the other; the city of the poor and the city of the rich” (Republic, 
bk. iv). Hence we find ourselves throughout the West of Europe in 
a chronic state of civil war. Not a year passes by without the misery 
of a great strike or a great lock-out afflicting large numbers of Eng- 
lishmen ; a multitude of disputes each affecting small numbers pass 
unnoticed, although the accumulation of their distress reaches a very 
high degree; most disputes are settled by one side sullenly giving 
way for a while, while the other exultingly plans new triumphs. Now 
when a strike or lock-out takes place, there is a devastation com- 
parable to what is produced by the purposive efforts of an invading 
army. John Stuart Mill has explained to us how readily a country is 
laid waste by mere abstention from production without any positive 
acts of damage; how readily the desert smiles again when the people 
takes heart and sets to work again. And so, first, a strike or lock-out 
deprives the district of that large amount of wealth which it would 
otherwise have produced; and by getting the world to make other 
efforts for the supply of its needs, transfers to other quarters, partially 
or perhaps entirely, temporarily or perhaps permanently, the demand 
which there was for that district’s services. Secondly, whatever may 
be said against strikes and lock-outs may be said proportionately 
against manufactures carried on with mutual suspicion between em- 
ployer and employed, with wasteful extravagance on the part of the 
employer, with systematic idleness on the part of the employed. Half- 
heartedness, according to true economic doctrine, whether caused by 
governmental oppression, or originating in defects of nature, or in- 
veterate through evil habit, brings ruin, by merely failing to make up 
for the normal destruction of products. For men to be out of work 
is comparable to a f.ilure of crops, an inundation, a tornado; for the 
human providence to fail is often as bad or worse than for the Earth, 
the Sun, the Air or the Water to spoil the gifts that, in economic 
language, the Land gives to Labour. In Ireland the want of Social 
Peace still continues to devastate the country, the population 
diminishing at the rate of above 40,000 per year. 

Now how is this great Social War to be replaced by Social Peace ? 
We cannot afford to continue it; it wrecks thousands of homes, it 
costs millions of money, it wrinkles the brow of the employer who 
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finds it hard even to keep his contracts; it makes the workman 
despair of a settled life. 

In ancient times the difficulty used to be solved by the enslave-- 
ment of the employees; similar difficulties are solved in the army by the- 
system of martial discipline which abolishes freedom and conscience in: 
the rank and file, and by terrible sanctions reduces them to machines 
with no duties but merely functions. Our prisoners may be said to be 
enslaved ; the able-bodied of our workhouses are at all events free to 
take their discharge. But civilisation fails if the bulk of the popula-- 
tion is enslaved; we are quite right to take the courageous course of. 
combining co-operation with freedom, of getting the world’s work 
done by men whose freedom and discipline are equally real. It is 
easy to make men free and lacking discipline, it is not difficult to give 
them discipline by abolishing their freedom; but the combination of 
discipline with freedom is a most difficult and delicate task, and is 
indeed the essence of high civilisation. 

‘‘ Happy is the nation,” it is said, ‘‘that has no history.” It is 
our failures that are celebrated, not our successes. We must keep 
clear of the one-sided view which we should get by studying only the 
disputes which mature, and neglecting the disputes which abort. No 
doubt there are many firms which, by the righteous settlement of all 
disputes between employer and employed as fast as they arose, have 
perhaps even for a century escaped public attention by avoiding 
unenviable fame. Many promising trade disputes are settled by a 
permanent board consisting of a few representatives of employers and 
employed. The triumphs of war are celebrated ; but, as Milton wrote 
to Cromwell, 

“Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War”’ ; 
and these victories are characterised by an expressive and triumphant 
silence. 

The position of Trade Unions is important. They were founded 
against the bitterest opposition of the middle and upper classes in 
order that by standing or falling together, workmen might be in a 
better position for resisting an employer’s tyranny. And in view of 
the statements of employers, who, assuming a philanthropic air, tell 
workmen that their Union makes slaves of them and that they had 
better keep out of it, workmen have quite sense enough to know that 
the value of a strategic position is increased by an opponent 
recommending its evacuation. Still Trade Union officials are no 
more free from economic heresies than ordinary employers are; and 
doubtless there is much mischief caused by the workman’s honest 
delusion that it is his duty to keep his own labour well below the 
highest efficiency in order to give two men employment where one 
would suffice: perhaps as much mischief as is caused by the 
characteristic delusion of the rich, that wastefulness is good for trade. 
It is natural for the poor to show their kinship with the rich in many 
virtnes and many vices, certainly amongst other things in sometimes 
obstinately and perversely denying a plainly demonstrated scientific 
truth. Faults exist in Trade Unions, otherwise the age of miracles 
would still exist; but they are a necessary means of protection for 
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the individual workman, whose wages tend, without such protection, 
to that fatal point known as “‘ the minimum of subsistence.” aft 

After a struggle, the recent Engineers’ lock-out, for instance, it is 
the fashion to pretend that the parties concerned can shake hands 
after the fight and be better friends than ever. But surely anyone 
who realises the desolation of homes caused by that dispute—the 
spending of savings painfully made, the incurring of debt, the 
pawning of household treasures, insufficiency of the necessaries of life, 
—must be quite sure that all have learned a lesson that will never be 
forgotten, and that the ranks of the Socialists will receive many men 
whom the struggle has reduced to despair of the present system. 
Every dispute that is settled without strike or lock-out makes for the 
maintenance of the existing order; every strike »nd lock-out makes 
Socialism more imminent. For a strike or lock-out means, in its own 
degree, the failure of the present industrial system; and every such 
failure disposes men to try a new system. 

Let us always bear in mind the mutual relation befitting Employer 
.and Employed. Both are servants of Humanity charged with the 
task ef renewing and even increasing the wealth of Humanity. In 
her sight they are equal, as indeed they are s: cially equal (though 
officially unequal) in any republican society. But their functions are 
different, because it is important that the service of Humanity be 
improved by means of Division of Labour. The employer has the 
task of planning and directing the industry, the employee has the 
more laborious but less anxious task of carrying out the orders of his 
-chief. The employer is therefore, by the nature of his trust, the 
natural guardian of his employees, bound in honour and in affection 
to support them in a position befitting (let us say) poor relatives of 
his own. The employee is similarly bound to make his work as 
efficient as possible, to be so trustworthy in affectionate loyalty as to 
free the employer from all care of supervision, and to be not only 
content«d but even proud of his own simple life, which gives so much 
and gets so little. For other considerations bearing on the same 
subject we refer our readers to two articles in the Posrrivist REVIEW, 
one on ‘Comte and the Living Wage,” (April, 1896,) the other on 
“The Incorporation of the Proletariate into Modern Society” 
(March, 1897). 

Lastly, the connection between International Peace and Social 
Peace is closer than we are apt to imagine. 

‘‘ Thirst for bloody spoils abroad is paired 
With vice at home!” 

says Wordsworth. (Prelude ix, 353.) One of the chief reasons for 
the present Imperialistic movement in England is the fear entertained 
by our upper and middle classes of great impending reforms at home. 
Most readily have they engaged in the dire policy by which Napoleon 
ruined France; they have enlarged our armaments so that they are 
a menace rather than a defence; they beard great nations, they crush 
small nations; they turn the whole current of our thoughts from 
serving and enriching Humanity to destroying and impoverishing 
her. But we have had experience of this before now, and we know 
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what will come of it even at best. England will become sick and 
weary of the burden and the shame of her retrograde militarism; 
-our working masses will fiercely resent their welfare being entirely 
postponed to the morbid desires of the rich, who respect war as a 
noble profession and despise industry as a vulgar trade, yet have no 
scruple in seizing or pawning to any extent the fruits of industry, and 
delight to think of England sending as many as possible of her 
promising sons to be foreign bureaucrats tyrannizing over other 
nations, instead of keeping them to be useful citizens of her own. 
The urgency of reform will be much increased, the power of effecting 
it will be sadly cramped. At worst we shall share the fate of France 
under Napoleon and be conquered by those whom our arrogance is 
provoking. 

But why should we not frankly accept and enjoy the splendid 
inheritance of our real duties and opportunities? Why should not 
‘the excellent governing ability, the energy and skill and hardihood, 
the power of effort and of sacrifice, all now so shamefully squandered 
on evil and retrograde and ruinous militarism, be used instead for the 
solution of those difficult industrial problems which we cannot without 
disgrace leave unanswered, nor successfully solve without great glory: 
‘The advent of Social Peace by the Incorporation of the Proletariate 
with Modern Society, involving also that the aspirations of our 
governing classes be frankly directed towards industrial ends, will in 
truth raise England to a strength undreamed of betore, the strength 
of a contented, sturdy and independent population that will know well 
how to guard its own hard-won priceless treasures of republican 
welfare. CHARLES GaskreLL Hiccrnson.. 


Pele caer it ASE eS. 


> 


Tue sudden death of Mrs. Cutler after a short and comparatively 
slight illness, will come with a shock of surprise and sorrow to many 
readers of this Review. Mrs. Cutler had for many years been closely 
associated with Newton Hall. She had long been Treasurer of the 
funds of the Women’s Guild and was Vice-President of that Society 
when she died. She was also an active member of the Women’s 
Discussion Society, and some of our best meetings had been at her 
house. She was the warmest of friends, the most loyal of fellow- 
workers, we shall find it hard indeed to fill her place. We would 
-offer our tribute of sorrow and admiration, and our sympathy with 
the husband and the young daughter in their irreparable loss. 
E. B. Harrison. 


Critics of our army system are keeping silence during the progress 
of military operations; but Mr. Arnold Forster gives notice that when 
the war is over he will have a good deal to say. We may take it as 
certain that further steps towards compulsory service will be taken in 
the course of next year. Newspapers often tell us that recruits always 
pour in when there is a prospect of fighting. It is a convenient belief, 
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but it appears not to be borne out by facts. Answ ng a question in 
the House of Commons on October 24 the Under cretary for War 
said that the number of British recruits in the } 2sent year up to 
October 1, was 27,144, as against 27,766 in the sa ae period of last 
year. Lecturing at the United Service Institut). 1 on October 25, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas, V.C., M.D., is reported in the Times as. 
having said, ‘‘ Want and hunger were, unfortunately for us, the- 
invisible recruiting sergeants of a great proportion of our Army. .. . 
Unfortunately, soldiering was a trade looked down upon in the 
working-class, who disliked discipline and longed for better pay and 
shorter hours.” 
* % % * 

Whatever newspapers may pretend (they are nowadays almost as- 
diplomatic as diplomatists) everyone, both here and abroad, feels sure: 
that the German Emperor is visiting England on business, and 
wonders what he has to offer and what he wants in exchange. What 
he has always wanted is a fighting alliance. Hitherto, it has been 
out of the power of any English Minister to guarantee him this. But 
looking at the dangers into which we are plunging, the gradual 
effacement of Parliament, and the practical revival of the dormant 
power of the Crown, we must not be surprised if we find some 
day that momentous pisdaes have been pacretay given. 


The more democratic our institutions become, the less are Ministers 
controlled by the nation. The nation is only called upon to give a 
decision once in five or six years, and then it can only determine 
which of two candidates it will have for Prime Minister. On the last 
occasion the Liberal candidate was selected by the Queen. I offer no 
Opinion here on the healthiness of this system. 1 merely point out. 
that it is not Parliamentary government. Epiror. 
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Brrru.—September 15, at 18, Ospringe Road, N., the wife of Herbert Thatcher, . 
of a son. 

DratnH.—November 3, at 24, Rue des Tournelles, Paris, Dr. Jean Francois. 
Eugene Robinet, Testamentary Executor of August Comte, aged 74, 


Sunday meetings at Newton Hall, Fleur-de-Lis Court, Fetter Lane, at 7 p.m. 

On the Sundays in December Mr. Frederic Harrison will lecture. 

Ov Sunday, December 24, there will be no meeting. 

On Sunday, December 31 (The Day of all the Dead), the Address will be given 
by Dr. J. H. Bridges, at 7 p.m. 

On Monday, January 1 (The Festival of Humanity), the Annual Address will 
be given by Mr. Frederic Harrison, at 8 p.m. 

On Monday, December 11, there will be a Social Meeting, with Tea and Music, 
at 8 p.m. All persons interested in the work of the Hall are cordially invited. 

There will be no meeting of the Posrrtvist Socmry on the last Fric-r in 
December. ; 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Posrtrvisr Review- 


is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William Reeves,. 
185, Fleet Street, E.C. 


London: A. Bonnur, Printer, 1 & 2, Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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THE HEEL OF ACHILUES. 


Tue Liberal Opposition, which did nothing to prevent the war, con- 
tinues its policy of giving the Government rope enough. It preserves 
a systematic but not a friendly silence. Later on, when the country 
shall have spontaneously sickened of the struggle the Liberal leaders 
will open fire. The line they mean to take is pretty plain. They 
will charge the Government with having forced on the war before a 
sufficient army had been collected in South Africa. 

I cannot think that this is a line of attack with which Positivists 
should be satisfied. We have protested against this war first 
and principally because it was unjust, and secondly because 
it was inexpedient; I use the mildest epithets appropriate to the 
case. That this unjust and inexpedient war has been foolishly 
conducted is a minor matter, and one that we may leave to the 
professional politicians to fasten on, if they think it will pay 
them. We are only concerned with the unwise management so 
far as it can be shown to have had its root in the same evil 
influences which brought about the war. Thus we have a right to 
point out that the garrisoning of Kimberley and the march of Lord 
Methuen, both universally admitted to have been imprudent from the 
military point of view, were undertaken in the special interest of Cecil 
Rhodes, and that our soldiers have been led to the slaughter at 
Belmont, at Graspan, at the Modder and at Magersfontein in order to 
save his valuable property and his precious person. If he had been 
struck off the Privy Council and sentenced to a long term of i imprison- 
ment for organising the Raid there would have been no war. 

To turn out our bad Government in order to put in its place men ~ 
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who, in effect, say, “‘ We will play the same tune but play it better ”’ 
is not a plan of campaign with which Positivists will care to associate 
themselves. The disasters which have crowded so thick upon us in 
the last two months are not accidents that might have been avoided 
by better management. They are the inevitable result of the insane 
Imperialism which has been gathering strength during the last 
twenty-three years, its first sign having appeared when the right to 
assume the title of Empress was procured for the Queen of England 
from a reluctant House of Commons by a Premier who had not 
a drop of English blood in his veins. The poison has gradually spread 
and especially since Captain Mahan persuaded so many people to 
believe that sea power was the sure and only basis of Empire. We 
Positivists have never ceased to maintain not only that an Imperialist 
policy was anti-social, but that this country had no means of carrying 
it out and that it must end in ruin. Iam getting old, and I hoped to 
be spared the sight of this in my time. But blinded statesmen and 
blatant journalism seem to be hurrying it on. Is this the beginning 
of the end, or can we still find place of repentance? It is a solemn 
question. There is no Englishman placed so high or so low that the 
answer to it does not concern him personally. To put it bluntly—if 
this war goes on much longer, will it remain a duel, or will it 
become a free fight ? 

Every State that tries to establish an absolute preponderance of 
force becomes thereby a danger to its neighbours, and the experience 
of four centuries shows that sooner or later they will unite to pull it 
down. So much may be taken as certain. The precise spot at which 
the domineering Power would first show its vulnerability has never 
been foreseen. The beginning of the breakdown has always come in 
a quarter where successful resistance seemed most unlikely, Who 
supposed that the weak point in the vast empire of Philip II would be 
found in Holland? It was the Dutch again, who, a hundred years 
later, proved the stumbling-block in the path of Louis XIV, and 
French historians have ever since been explaining how unwise it was 
of him to attempt to trample on them, Of all the nations against 
which Napoleon turned his arms Spain and Portugal seemed the least 
capable of resistance. Yet it was in the Peninsula that his ruin 
began. In none of these cases could the populations, however 
patriotic and brave, have triumphed by their own unaided efforts. 
But they kept the colossal oppressor at bay until other nations came 
to their support. 

And now comes the fourth attempt in modern times to build up a 
vast empire extending to all parts of the globe and based on an 
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absolute command of the sea. None who are not blind and willing 
to be blind can doubt that sooner or later Europe will coalesce against 
that Empire and overthrow it. The signs of such an approaching 
coalition become plainer every year. But who imagined a year ago, 
nay two months ago, that the first breakdown would come in South 
Africa. ‘This is not bravery but madness,” said the Ziimes, when 
President Kruger picked up Mr. Chamberlain’s glove. ‘This time it 
shall be a fight to a finish,” said Punch. I myself, though I thought 
it likely that the Boers would make a resistance worthy of the 
dignified resolution they had taken and of the glorious traditions they 
inherited from their forefathers, fully expected to see their un- 
‘disciplined levies soon crushed by the trained valour, complete 
equipment and professional handling of the huge army we were 
sending out. That, I suppose, is still the most probable event. But 
even so it may be doubted whether the British Empire will ever get 
over the loss of prestige and the disillusionment which this war must 
leave behind it. It may, therefore, yet prove to be the turning-point 
in our history. 

Whether for good or for evil, will depend on the way the nation 
takes it. It may be that the enormous efforts we are obliged to make, 
the unbroken series of reverses that have befallen us, up to the time 
when I am writing (for even our seeming victories have all been 
practically failures), the outburst of reprobation and—harder still to 
bear—derision all over Kurope, may warn our people in time of yet 
more appalling dangers that lie before them, and may convince them 
that an Empire at once world-wide and secure is a fatal chimera, 
They may look back with regretful longing on the happier times 
when Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform stood as the popular pro- | 
gramme ; an incomplete ideal perhaps but thoroughly good as far as 
it went. They may turn with loathing from the fanatics, or conscious 
purveyors of claptrap, demagogues, journalists, songwriters, financiers 
and the blood-sucking mammonites of high and low degree who have 
led the Imperial orgy, and they may give their confidence once more 
to statesmen who will study to regain the esteem and friendship of 
Europe by a righteous, sober and social direction of the national 
policy. If it teaches the nation this lesson the shameful and disastrous 
war into which we have plunged may be a turning point for good, 

But if cool-headed and sensible people—a much more numerous 
class than they suppose themselves to be—remain afraid to speak their 
minds loudly and to act with energy, if they allow themselves to be 
discouraged by the cowardice of time-serving politicians, and intimi- 
dated by the bluster of jingo journalists who impudently claim to 
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represent the nation, then it may be that England has this year 
entered on the period of her decline and fall; and this although the 
British flag may before long be flying over Pretoria. I will not 
enlarge here on the difficulties of a South African settlement, which 
will only begin when the Boers have been conquered. I refer rather 
to the altered position in which we shall henceforth stand towards the 
other great Powers. They have always fretted under our maritime 
predominance. But till lately it was not clear that our navy, con- 
sidering the multifarious demands upon it in all parts of the world, 
was able to cope with a combination of the French and Russian 
navies. Many experts denied that it was. 

Again we were accustomed to urge that we needed to be strong at 
sea for the protection of these islands because our army was so inoffen- 
sive. But the enormous additions to our navy during the last four or 
five years have now placed its superiority to any two and perhaps any 
three other navies beyond doubt. And no sooner was this absolute 
supremacy established than the doctrine—never heard of before—was 
advanced that our whole regular army at home should be treated as 
available for military operations beyond sea; and this is what is 
being now done for the first time in our history. The old plea, there- 
fore, for our naval superiority, which used to be more or less 
acquiesced in by our neighbours, has ceased to have any validity. The 
Transvaal war has suddenly caused the German Emperor to propose 
a loan of £40,000,000 for doubling his navy as fast as the ships can 
be built. France is going to borrow £20,000,000 for the same- 
purpose. Russia also is building ships as fast as she can. That all 
this would happen sooner or later, and that when it did it would. 
sound the death-knell of our naval superiority could be predicted with 
certainty. But who would have imagined that the immediate occasion 
of it would be a high-handed assault upon the independence of two 
little Republics in South Africa with no sea-board? The Transvaal 
war has revealed to the world both our strength and our weakness, 
and the one discovery is as dangerous for us as the other. 

As for the Boers, let the rest of the war go how it will, they have 
done enough and more than enough to save honour though all else be- 
lost. Their heroic resistance may be hopeless; but it will live in 
history for ever with the memories of Marathon and Salamis, of Sem- 
pach and Morgarten. One explanation after another is put forward 
to account for their successes. They are mounted (which is only 
partially true); the ground is adapted to their tactics (that is they 
adapt their tactics to the ground) ; they know every inch of it (as a. 
Devonshire man knows every inch of Kent); they are led by European 
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officers (names unknown); their numbers are so overwhelming! But 
an explanation more simple than any of these is never mentioned, 
namely that they have not been sent 7,000 miles from home to fight 
for Empire, but are voluntarily and gladly risking their lives in the 
holiest and most inspiring of all causes, the protection of their native 
land from invasion by a foreign enemy. If Germans, or French, or 
Russians, or all of them together should ever stand on English soil— 
and, old as I am, I begin to fear I may live to see it—I pray and 
believe that this great nation, high and low, rich and poor, old and 
young, will know how to fight and die for our dear native land as the 
people of those forlorn and doomed little Republics are doing to-day. 
But Empire is not a holy cause, and I mourn all the more the fate of 
our brave soldiers who are being sent to the slaughter for the sake of 
it. Eprror. 
December 19. 


COON S*GehelL Pelee ON 


‘Wuatever be the issue of the present war—and the war is certain 
now to be neither short nor trifling—one result is absolutely inevitable. 
Our military system will be recast. Before the war, even for years 
past, experts of authority have been suggesting in veiled language 
that ‘‘something must be done to amend the present precarious mode 
of recruiting.’ The Minister of War has actually proposed the outline 
of a scheme to effect this ‘‘amendment.” Our best military. 
authorities have been quietly pressing on us the same lesson. ‘They 
tell us that, with our enormous Imperial responsibilities, and the 
increasing calls on our army, as more and more millions of square 
miles are being added to the Empire, the present method of enlisting 
is inadequate as a resource. 

It is all too obvious now. In many ways, the present war has 
been exempt from almost all those complications which were quite 
possible in any other war. The enemy were so geographically placed, 
that it is impossible for any power whatever to give them any large 
assistance, direct or indirect. No power on earth could send them 
men, or ammunition, or supplies of any bulk; nor could any foreign 
power effect any diversion on the vast African continent. So long as 
the British fleet remained intact, no other power could get near the 
enemy, or pass in mass to them. They were almost as completely 
engulfed in British territory as is the Nizam in India. There was 
but one port of access in non-British hands, and that easily watched. 
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The European powers have shown their determination to observe 
neutrality, and have given us no ground for anxiety or for adding a 
single regiment to our ordinary defences, whilst the United States 
have been benevolently neutral, to the extent of encroaching on their 
strict duties as a neutral power during war. Every circumstance has. 
eombined to enable the Empire to put forth its whole military resources. 
under the’ most favourable conditions, and in the absence of any 
single embarassment from our neighbours, and even of any fear of 
embarassment. The military defences of Ireland, of Malta, of 
Gibraltar, of Egypt, of India, have been reduced, some say even 
pinched; and Canada, Africa, New Zealand, and Australia, have 
poured in contingents. And yet—with all these favourable conditions 
—conditions which could hardly again be repeated, and which can 
hardly continue very long, we are nearly at the end of our ordinary 
military resources. 

Well! then, it is said, we must resort to extraordinary resources. 
That is the point for grave consideration. It is no new point to 
readers of this Review. It has been urged in these pages, over and 
over again for years, that for the demands made on the War Office by 
our ever-growing Empire, and by the ever-increasing jealousies of 
European nations, our old-fashioned system of enlistment would not 
suffice. On Ist of January, 1896, I said myself that an Empire so 
vulnerable at a thousand points, so loaded with tremendous responsi- 
bilities, needed far larger land forces. And I have repeated that 
warning in}1897, 1898, 1899: not that I desired any increase of our 
army, but that I saw plainly that extension of Empire without great 
and corresponding increase of the army involved disaster, and possibly 
ruin. How that increase would inevitably be forced on us, and in 
what form, has been shown over and over again by the Editor of this. 
Review in many articles, and especially in his articles on ‘‘ Conscrip- 
tion”? in December, 1897, and the ‘Increase of the Army,” in 
February, 1898. I would advise those who talk so airily of 
‘strengthening the military forces of the country’? (as the Queen’s 
Speech gently phrases it), to read Professor Beesly’s remarks on the 
practical conditions of this problem. 

Though all concerned tacitly conspire to avoid the word Conscrip- 
tion, it is the reality{of Conscription, modified and veiled, to which 
they must*come, and to which they desire to come. They use all sorts. 
of euphemisms, the “ballot,” ‘ volunteering,” “ personal exemption. 
by active service,” and other phrases,‘like the directors of a company 
in embarassment when they induce the’ shareholders to increase 
capital, and forego dividends. But to*be honest, what is meant is 
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compulsory service in arms, call it what we will. And the general 
term for that is Conscription, even if the exemptions are very 
numerous and the terms of service very light. 

Now, the enthusiasts of compulsory service, whether they be 
soldiers or civilians, are fond of extolling the moral and physical 
advantages of Conscription as practised in Germany, and describe a 
nation which declines to adopt it as mean and decrepit. They put 
out of sight the vast differences between our own Empire and the 
German, between British civil life and institutions and German 
institutions and habits. German soldiers are not called on to serve 
out of their own country and its borders. British soldiers have to 
serve in every country, climate, and condition which the earth pre- 
sents. Germans are only called out to protect their own country, or 
to attack those who menace it. British conscripts would not have to 
defend these islands, but to make war in the tropics, on the other side 
of the globe, in torrid deserts, in icy mountains, in poisonous swamps. 
No conscripts existing are liable to be sent off from their native 
country to distant lands, and barbarous wastes. A certain amount of 
volunteer soldiers are willing to do it. But the supply is found 
inadequate. A few more millions of pounds annually in the budget 
would add to the recruits; but that, we are assured, is not nearly 
enough. If Conscription is introduced in England, it will have to be 
Conscription under formidable conditions of service to which no con- 
scripts in the world are exposed, conditions to which no free people 
have ventured to bind themselves. 

There are other features even more important which must affect 
any system of Conscription applied to England. In Germany and in 
France, Conscription is universal and is fairly and honestly enforced 
on all. Even with them it has only been established after terrible 
national disasters and dangers. No one can suppose that it would be 
universal, or fair, when applied to England. We have no need to 
raise half a million of men annually, and we could not organise them, 
if we did. To raise two extra army corps annually (and that is the least 
that we require) we do not need one in ten of the available adult 
men. This opens the door toa gigantic system of inequality, jobbery, 
and complaint. The men drawn would be always crying out, and 
would join the ranks with a fierce sense of injustice, if not suspicion 
of corruption. It is ridiculous to suppose that ‘‘young gentlemen” 
would be pressed as common ‘‘Tommies,” or that the trading middle- 
_ classes would submit to have their homes broken up, their sons and 
husbands to be dragged to the tropics by what they would believe to 
be rank jobbery. Our army reformers, to do them justice, do not 
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venture to face any such risk, and perhaps do not care to take men of 
that class. All they want are fifty or sixty thousand rough, ignorant, 
friendless labourers, whom they may drill into soldiers like the 
present recruits. That is to say, they do not contemplate any 
general Conscription on German or French lines. The tall talk about 
the grand moral effects of soldiering on the character of the nation, is 
mere blarney like the enlisting sergeant’s tales. All that they want 
is to force into the ranks fifty thousand fellows of the same class as 
those whom they now induce to enlist voluntarily, but who now rua 
short. And goon the fifty thousand will have to be a hundred 
thousand. 

Tt is easy to imagine the dislocation to trade and manufactures, if 
tens of thousands of men were continually swept up by the State 
from the labour market. No doubt our people would submit to it 
when the existence of the Empire is at stake, but they will need to 
have this peril brought home to them much more close than it has 
been or is likely to be just yet, in spite of a few failures to storm the 
Boer Plevnas. But there are many other institutions essential to the 
working of French and German conscription. Every citizen must be 
constantly registered, and entered in a vast system of public enrol- 
ment. He must report his change of residence; he cannot emigrate 
freely; he must report himself at fixed dates. He is watched and 
scheduled through life like a ticket-of-leave man. From birth till 
old age, every German is on the military muster roll, and is liable to 
military punishment for any breach of his military obligations. This 
may be a noble system of life—but it is not the English habit. And 
it will need much severer lessons to teach Englishmen to accept it. 

Conscription, on the German type, has to meet two sets of 
difficulties, when it is applied to England. The first is, that no 
conscript system has ever been proposed for service dispersed all over 
the world in tropical climates. The second is, that the civic institu- 
tions required to make real Conscription workable are such as do not 
exist in England, and such as Englishmen will not easily endure. 
The veiled Conscription which is contemplated is a kind of Twentieth 
Century Press-Gang adapted to land service in the Queen’s Army. 

FrepERIc Harrison. 


THE BRITISH EM Pies 


Ir is now one-hundred-and-sixteen years since England recognised 
the Independence of the United States; and ever since that time, 
historians and publicists have been assuring us that the lessons of 
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that catastrophe have been taken to heart and that no English states- 
men will ever again pursue the policy of George III and George 
“Grenville. The people of this country have long since laid aside any 
feeling of enmity towards the Americans. They do not even wish to 
“avenge Saratoga.” On the contrary they talk of ‘our kin beyond 
the sea,” and try to persuade the world that there is an alliance 
between the two nations. The blame for our loss is not visited on the 
*‘traitors’? who rose in revolt and called in the assistance of the 
foreigner, but on the king and the minister who tried to make the 
British Empire a reality. And yet there is a good deal more to be 
said for them than the present generation is at all willing to allow. 
For centuries there had been a continuous trend in national finance 
towards fixed and general in place of occasional and voluntary sources 
-of revenue; so that it was natural that George Grenville, a prudent 
and enlightened financier without much imagination, should seek to 
draw from our American Colonies a definite contribution to the 
Imperial budget. The Empire had just emerged from a successful 
-and costly war, and one especially advantageous to the Americans. 
Was it a monstrous assumption that for Imperial protection the 
Colonists should pay more than an occasional subsidy granted in a 
moment of unwonted enthusiasm? As soon as there was an attempt 
to make the Empire a reality it broke into fragments. 

The causes that led to the loss of our greatest colonies are usually 
spoken of as belonging wholly to the past; but they are really 
inherent in the relations between a mother-country and self-governing 
dependencies. It is true that we have now rushed into the other 
-extreme: that far from interfering with Colonial trade, we even 
allow the Colonies to tax our goods in order to protect their own 
manufactures; and that we leave it to them to decide at their own 
good pleasure what contributions they should make to Imperial 
-defence. But so one-sided an arrangement can no more be permanent 
than the policy of George III, by which the Colonies were to con- 
tribute at the discretion of Great Britain. The old problem remains. 
How is the share of each part of the Empire in the work of Imperial 
-defence or Imperial aggression to be decided upon and how is each 
member to be made to pay its contributions. 

Some years ago there were not wanting votaries of a really 
Imperial Parliament in which Hindoos and Canadians, Australians 
and Hottentots might legislate for England, or at least decide her 
foreign policy. But the plan did not commend itself to the people of 
this country. Even its supporters discovered that the more they 
condescended to details, the greater the difficulties became. They 
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soon found the scheme as burdensome as the Imperial Institute. To 
conciliate such diverse races and such antagonistic interests passed 
the wit of man. So they let Imperial Federation drop, and found! 
safety in vague talk about the glories and advantages of a world- 
wide Empire. 

Failing a Parliamentary connection, there remains nothing to bind 
the Empire together, except vague feelings of loyalty, kinship, and 
pride, which affect its different parts in various degrees, and can be- 
better relied on to produce cheering and boasting than blood and 
money. Even at this very moment, when at last the self-governing 
colonies have been induced to take part in an African war, the 
hollowness of the whole business is painfully apparent. The 
Australian Colonies, generally with much opposition, have agreed to- 
send bodies of troops ridiculously out of proportion to the British 
troops in the field, whether we consider the population, the wealth, or 
the revenue of Australia. New South Wales, famed for its ‘‘Imperial 
patriotism,”’ has actually by a large majority voted £30,000 towards 
the expenses, and has even offered to supply more soldiers on the 
same economical terms. Had the colony been willing to share the 
expenses of the war in proportion to its revenue, which is about. 
two twenty-thirds of that of the United Kingdom, it ought to vote, 
not £30,000, but £850,000 for every £10,000,000 voted by this country. 
The case of Canada is even more instructive. When the proposal to- 
send Canadian soldiers to Africa was first mooted the French-Canadian 
newspapers and politicians strongly opposed the project; it was. 
generally thought from a fear that they would be pledged to help- 
England in a European war. Eventually, however, a compromise 
was arrived at, which was, apparently, that a force of 1,000 men 
should be sent, which should be merged with the British Army in the 
field, and paid by the British authorities while in Africa. After this. 
great victory, Mr. Ff. W. Bowden, a Cabinet Minister, made a loyal 
and patriotic speech, in which he announced: ‘The Empire is no 
longer a Power with dependencies, but a Power made up of several 
nations.” But, unfortunately, the nations have very unequal duties. 
The Dominion of Canada holds itself at liberty to decide in case of 
war whether it will help England or not? But if Canada gets into- 
any difficulty the Mother Country is bound to come to its assistance. 
It may be wondered how long the people of this country will submit. 
to such an unfair burden. 

That the interests of the ‘‘several nations” which make up the 
Empire are sometimes at variance, admits of little doubt. What is 
the North-West border of the Dominion to a New Zealander, or- 
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Samoa to a Nova Scotian? The manufacturers of England and 
Victoria, the cotton-spinners of Lancashire and Bombay have their 
antagonisms reflected in public finance. But if common interests are 
not to be the bond of union, where is it to be found? There would 
seem to be only two possible bonds—loyalty to the Crown and the 
kinship of the Anglo-Saxon race. The first of these has the advan- 
tage of being accessible to the whole Empire, while the second is 
as fertile in exclusion as in union. Nevertheless, the first is. 
based on a principle, that of heredity, which is in full decay; it is 
intimately bound up with the virtues of the monarch, and monarchs 
are but mortal; and it is to a great extent artificial, since kings now 
do not really govern. The jealousy which colonists feel at being 
governed by the Parliament of the United Kingdom, has no doubt a 
tendency to give new life to the power of the Crown—one of the many 
ways in which Empire is fatal to liberty. It is the second bond of 
union that in spite of its narrowness, is now in the ascendant, and the 
alliance of the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race has come to 
be in the eyes of some a necessary complement of Empire; and the 
Anglo-Saxon world is asked if it can see unmoved the sad spectacle 
of Anglo-Saxons kept from the polling-booth by Dutchmen. It isa 
dangerous argument. The wise statesmen who built up modern 
Canada knew their work better. In the statues on the front of the 
Parliament House at Quebec, French and English stand side by side ; 
and on the site of the old fortifications one monument tells of the 
glorious deaths of Wolfe and Montcalm. But Anglo-Saxondom has 
no place for the French Canadians, any more than it has for the Irish, 
or the Cape Dutch. Least of all has it any place for the millions who 
toil and starve in India. 

And if an example is wanted by which to test the reality of these 
vaunting professions of ‘‘imperial patriotism,” could there be a better 
one than the treatment of Indians in our colonies. The tender 
heart of Lord Lansdowne, our Secretary of State for War, is 
much touched by the sufferings of the Indians in the Transvaal. 
None of the wicked deeds of the Boers has stirred him more than 
this; though curiously enough, it occupied in our negotiations quite a 
secondary place compared with the ‘‘wrongs ”’ of the other Outlanders.. 
And there was one very good reason why the Indians’ wrongs should 
not be urged; for the Boers only threatened to make Indian aliens 
live and trade in an uuhealthy and inconvenient place, while onr loyal 
colonists of Natal would scarcely allow their Indian fellow-citizens— 
or at least their Indian fellow-subjects—to live or trade among them 
at all. And as Natal has done, so have done New South Wales and. 
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Western Australia, other nations of our United Empire. And now we 
learn that two-thirds of Natal has been saved from invasion by troops 
from India, long supported and kept in efficiency by the poverty- 
stricken taxpayers of that country, and evidently not needed for 
India’s protection since they can be removed in the hour of danger. 
The British Empire is a form of words with no substantial meaning. 


S. H. Swiywy. 
December 15. 


M. LAFFITTE ON. THE FATHERLAND. 


“THE country,” says M. Laffitte, ‘is a collective being, formed by 
the union of a certain number of families, which, on an appropriated 
portion of the planet and under the direction of an independent 
government, work for their successors under the influence of their 
forerunners.” (Revue Occidentale, May, 1885, p. 312.) 

A few remarks may readily be made in illustration of the truth 
and suggestiveness of this definition, concerning not only the con- 
ditions by the fulfilment of which a country exists, but also the chief 
ways of a country’s weakness, decay and death. Now, first, concerning — 
‘the former : 

I. A country is formed by the union of a certain number of families. 
Hence, at best, a country is small in area; for there can be no very 
effectual union amongst families which are quite out of touch with 
éach other, This principle has consequences that reach very far; for 
instance, it justifies the great Home Rule movement, that has been 
carried so far, during the last two generations, by those who granted 
representative government to our colonies, passed the Irish Home 
Rule bill through the House of Commons, gave us the Municipal 
Corporations Act, and established County, District and Parish 
Councils. The whole of this great movement is an attempt to put 
British political life on a truer basis, and a recognition that no union 
-of families can be both wide and strong. The bond amongst families 
mutually unknown is normally not political but religious. 

II. These families must be settled on an appropriated portion of the 
planet. Wandering or dispersed tribes do not properly constitute a 
country. It was rightly held that Mr. Green erred in calling his book 
the “‘ History of the English People” instead of the “ History of 
England.” It is not the people, but the people settled on the land that 
constitutes the country. 

III. The government must be independent. To be under a foreign 
yoke is to be sans patrie; and the repulse of a foreign invader has 
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always rightly been considered worth the sacrifice of the last shilling 
and the last man. 

IV. The families whose union forms the country must work for 
their successors under the influence of their forerunners. They must respect 
their Past and their Future. No association made merely for the 
moment is a Country. 

Secondly : we will consider the chief lines along which a country 
may fail or die. 

I. By failing to be a union of families. For instance, the system of 
Competition, which sets men fighting against each other for their 
lives, cuts at the very root of patriotism. A strike or a lock- 
out, by diminishing the union amongst different families, under- 
mines patriotism and damages the country. Any kind of civil 
war, military or industrial, tends to destroy the country. So also 
may caste exclusiveness. Thus we may say with reference to 
England, that her existence is strengthened and enriched, and the 
patriotism of her citizens exercised and increased, not by the bluster 
of her fire-eaters, but rather by those true reformers who persistently 
mitigate the asperities of our industrial life, who make peace in 
industrial disputes, whose warm hearts melt away the frosty stiffness 
of caste, bringing us nearer to the long desired unity of social 
equality. Lord Rosebery’s patriotism was most vaunted when he 
urged us towards a war with France or towards a huge raid on the 
Transvaal Republic; it was best shown when he ended the great 
Coal Dispute. We have before our eyes an instance of the desperate 
harm that may come to a country through neglect of the fundamental 
condition that it should be a union of families. When the goldfields 
of the Transvaal were discovered, it was desirable that all immigrants 
should be filled with the desire to act in real union with their hosts. 
But they came into the land in numbers probably equalling the whole 
Boer population, and by their difference from the Boers in nature, 
occupation and language, and their confidence in their own strength 
and prospects, failed to become really united to their hosts. Thus 
a disunion ensued in the Transvaal with the result that we know. 
Not that this result was necessary ; it was unnecessary and will leave 
on the name of England one of her deepest stains; but such disunion 
must certainly at best have cost a whole generation much patience, 
forbearance and political sagacity before it could have been reasonably 
well overcome. 

II. A country may fail because the families are not settled on an 
appropriated portion of land. Thus the Jews and the Armenians, on 
account of their wide dispersion, cannot be said to possess a fatherland. 
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We may add also that the extreme mobility of our middle and work- 
ing classes has seriously damaged the feeling of patriotism in England. 
Tt is only some of the richer classes who know what it is to live in a 
house full of family traditions of several hundred years, and to have 
that depth of root in the native spot which comports with true 
patriotism. Moreover this appropriation of the land should be as 
wide-spread as possible; a lackland population feels less patriotism 
than a population of men who have each his own cot on his own land. 
The French dislike emigrating chiefly because they love France too 
well; and their love of France is closely connected with the fact that 
the bulk of the French population consists of peasant proprietors. 

III. A country is ruined 7f ts government be not independent. ‘The 
Paraguayans were right to fight for their independence against 
Argentina and Brazil until four-fifths of their male population had 
been killed. It is an idle English boast that India and Egypt are 
well governed; India and Egypt are blighted by the fatal curse of a 
government by foreign conquerors. And if a foreign army were to 
try to impose on England a foreign administration far better (as might 
well be) than what we have now, it would be our duty to resist such 
imposition till the last. Better ‘“‘a poor thing, but our own,” than an 
archangelic government from outside. 

IV. A country is damaged or destroyed by neglect of the Past and 
Future. For instance, we may well believe that the English of this 
century have been unduly wasteful of the country’s coal, and have thus 
beenveryimprovident for the future. Similarly a hundred years ago our 
ancestors crippled the future of England by amassing an enormous 
national debt. Acts like these are grave lapses from Patriotism. 
Moreover one of the chief injuries which a country suffers from 
Revolution arises from the fact that in revolutions the country has 
broken from its traditions of the past, and plunges into an indeter- 
minate future. This is the distinction between the revolutionist and 
the reformer, the latter being employed in improving for the future 
what has been inherited from the past, while the former is for 
beginning afresh irrespective of his inherited traditions. Of course if 
reforms are unduly delayed, revolution naturally follows; but reform 
in a country, like growth in a child, is healthy and normal; while 
revolution, like a fever, is destructive and abnormal. 

The few foregoing notes will have shown the reader how remark- 
able M. Laffitte’s definition is, not only in the truth which it asserts, 
but also in the truth of which it is pregnant. There are many state- 
ments which, though true in themselves, suggest no further truth; 
and, as M. Laffitte has in this case given us a very fertile truth, so the 
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works of Comte are very remarkable not only for the quantity of truth 
they contain, but also for the quality of the truths he chooses; for 
with the glance of genius he chooses for our illumination such truths 
especially as stand not alone but are seen to be what the French call 
adées méres, leading us far beyond themselves to know their large 
issue of consequent knowledge. 

We have thought fit to present these considerations because in the 
literature of the day there is much false doctrine disseminated con- 
cerning the Country and Patriotism. The late Mr. Lowell gave us to 
understand that the whole world was the true country of the good 
man. But it is not his country, itis his planet. We hear the term 
“Little England’’ used as a term of reproach by those who have so 
far forgotton what patriotism means as to believe that it refers to 
Imperialism, or perhaps to a sense of the merely historical union of 
the English-speaking people all over the world. It is right and 
natural that we should attach some importance to the historical union 
that binds us by the language of Shakspere to Canada and the United 
States, Australia and the Cape; but this tie is immeasurably weaker 
than patriotism, and is not to be confused with it, any more than is 
the cosmopolitanism of Mr. Lowell. Imperialism also suffers loss of 
intensity from the excessive area over which the Empire is spread ; it 
also, far from being itself Patriotism or a substitute for Patriotism, 
is the very spirit that suppresses so many countries and so much 
Patriotism by the subjection of those countries to a hated foreign 
rule. Let us not be blinded by military pomp; but let us understand 
and feel that the truest patriots are those who patiently and diligently 
serve their country by renewing its stock of good citizens and good 
wares, not those who suddenly waste the goods and persons of their 
own fellow-citizens in order to destroy the goods, persons and country 
of their fellow-men. In these industrial times, as Comte was fully 
aware, a man’s patriotism is shown above all in the faithful discharge 
of his official duties. CHARLES GAskELL Hiaarson, 
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As has been already mentioned in the Positivist Review, a statue of 
Auguste Comte;will be erected next year in Paris by subscriptions 
from all over the world. About £800 has been already received, but 
it is desirable to double that sum. The site proposed is the Place de 
la Sorbonne. ‘There is no country in Kurope or the New World 
which has not furnished several subscribers, many however preferring 
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to describe themselves as ‘‘adhérent libre” rather than as “ Positiviste.”” 
All persons who are conscious of owing any debt, either religious or 
merely intellectual, to Comte ought to join. Subscriptions can be 
sent to Mr. Frederic Harrison, 38, Westbourne Terrace, W., or, direct 
to M. Emile Antoine, 8, Rue Méchain, Paris. 

% # % % 

There is a fine opportunity now in London for a really patriotic — 
daily paper which should keep up an outspoken, consistent and 
uncompromising opposition to the war spirit, and advocate every day, 
on the grounds both of justice and expediency, a peaceful settlement 
of the quarrel with the Transvaal. The assertion that the nation is 
unanimous in its determination to listen to no overtures from the 
Boers and no offer of mediation, until we have crushed the two 
Republics and the rebellion spreading in the Cape Colony, is very far 
from being true. There are plenty of people even in London, and 
those among the best and most sensible, who are cursing the war and 
the Government. It is a pity that the Danchester Guardian, a far 
better paper in every way than any published in London, does not 
start a London edition, with the same editorial and general matter 
but substituting London local news for the columns containing 
Lancashire local news. 

% * * 

In the meantime I recommend my readers to make the Speaker 
their weekly paper. They will find it an excellent antidote to the 
poisonous rubbish which, for the sake of news, they buy every 
morning. JI am glad to hear that in the hands of the band of 
brilliant young writers who are now carrying it on it is obtaining a 
greatly enlarged circulation. Eprror. 


NEOg rat Celio 


On Monday, January 1, 1900 (‘‘The Festival of Humanity’’), the Annual 
Address will be given by Mr. Frederic Harrison, at 8 p.m. 

Sunday meetings at Newton Hall, Fleur-de-Lis Court, Fetter Lane, at 7 p.m. 
December 31 (The Day of all the Dead), Dr. J. H. Bridges. 

On the Sundays in January Mr. 8S. H. Swinny will give a course of lectures on 
“The Nineteenth Century.’’? January 7, General Characteristics; 14, Scientific 
Progress; 21, Philosophy and Religious Evolution; 28, Political and Social 
Movements. 

On Monday, January 8, there will be a Social Meeting, with Tea and Music 
at 8 p.m. All persons interested in the work of the Hall are cordially invited. ; 
_ The Posrrrvisr Socrery (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
in every month (except December) at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject 
for January 26, “Recent proceedings of the Socialist Parties.”” Opened by Mr. 
Descours. 
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Je DAY OFS=A Gi THB DEAD? 


Since we met here on this day a year ago, ninety thousand inhabitants 
of this great city have passed away. Looked at simply as an 
aggregate, the disappearance of this vast number of lives conveys no 
shock to us. We listen to the statement with the same coolness that 
we should learn any other fact of natural history. When we analyse 
this mass of lives into the units of which it is made up, the case is 
different. But how far is it different? Between fifteen and twenty 
thousand were infants who had not learnt the use of speech. Sorrow 
for the cutting short of lives like these, though it is often very real, 
sometimes most keen and intense, is not spread through a wide circle— 
is in many cases limited to the mother, with whom it may be not 
merely deep but irremovable. On the whole, however, most of us 
think of the deaths of young infants without much distress; and 
indeed those who know anything by personal experience of the 
misery of London openly confess relief that many of these young lives 
are snatched away from a wretched and degrading future. In the 
future of humanity it will be otherwise; it is our business to see, so 
far as we can, that it is otherwise. At present it is so. 

Again, of these ninety thousand deaths many were in the fullness 
of age. Some died in peace, falling painlessly without anxiety or 
distress into their last sleep. Some have reached the goal after a long 
period of torturing pain, so that the final sleep is all the more grateful, 
and those who love them most dearly, and most bitterly regret their 
loss, are thankful that the end has come. Without any overstrained 
sentiment therefore, without the smallest affectation of Stoicism, taking 
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plain average human nature as it is, has been, and will ever be, 
Death, for a very large proportion of those whom he touches with his 
mystic wand brings a boon of comfort, relief, and peace that outweighs 
the sorrow and the pain. 

Does it need saying that it is far otherwise with those who are cut 
off in their prime? young men and women in the full glow of strength 
and beauty, with a splendid future of love, of honour, of noble service, 
torn from their grasp? It is no use saying in such instances as the 
Stoics of old used to say, rather pretentiously perhaps, Death is no 
evil. There is little comfort in barren talk of this kind. Far wiser, 
far truer counsellors are the posts. ‘‘ Dispute it like a man” says 
Malcolm to Macduff, when the terrible tidings came of the butchery 
of wife and children. The stern, dour, self-contained Scotchman, hat 
thrust down upon brow, answers : 

“‘T shall do so, 
But I must also feel it as a man: 


I cannot but remember such things were 
That were most precious to me.”’ 


That man must have a cold and barren heart who can read of the 
death of Mozart at 35, of Shelley at 30, of Bellini at 28, of Marlowe 
at the same age, of Chatterton at 18, and say, these things are no 
tragedies. One of the most powerful minds that was ever occupied 
with the Science of Life, the man whose name in the Positivist 
Calendar is given to the month through which we have just passed, 
Xavier Bichat, died before he was 31. His death at the beginning of 
this century was an event in the History of Humanity far more 
momentous than the battles which at that time were sounding in men’s 
ears; though many of these too were important enough. Comte, 
in his public discourses, so I have been told by those who 
know, could not speak of Bichat’s death, unknown to him though of 
course he was, without tears. And which of us, in the narrow circle 
of his own life’s experience has escaped the agony of untimely loss? 
The great poets, I say again, have always seen these things far more 
truly than theologians and moralists. Read, if you doubt it, in 
Scott’s masterpiece, the ‘“ Antiquary,” the story of the young fisher- 
man’s funeral. Scott’s insight into the heart of man was hardly less 
penetrating than Shakespere’s. Let us not feed ourselves with empty 
platitudes. There is evil in the world; let us frankly call it evil. Of 
the infinite possibilities that lie beyond, we know nothing ; so far as 
we can see, we can know nothing. Our path meantime lies plain before 
us. Since there is evil in the world, let us do what each one of us 
can, be it much or be it little, to lessen it. 
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As Positivists we try to see things as they are. That is the first 
-and fundamental meaning of the word Positive. We fail of course 
very often, being fallible; all we can say is that such is our aim. And 
-our conclusion is that, though this is a very imperfect world, yet that 
looked at honestly and fairly, it is a world in which good distinctly 
-and largely predominates over evil; and farther, that this pre- 
-dominance is greater with every century that passes by. I am not 
-about to justify this belief now; I say simply that if we did not hold 
“it, there would be little use in our meeting together in times like this. 
Stoic resignation to an inevitable destiny there might be; but where 
“would be the joy of life, the gladness, the exultation, the delight in 
glorious scenery, in the burst of spring, in the laughter of young 
-children? All these things are given us. Our love for them, as the 
poet says, 
“‘Ts more strong, 
Loving that so, which we must leave ere long.” 
Look once more at Death from this point of view. I have said it 
is more often a, blessing than a curse. Place yourself in such an 
‘ideal future as we have a right to portray, imagine famine, pestilence, 
‘religious persecution banished from the earth, imagine all deaths from 
‘these causes to be impossible, yet it will still remain necessary for the 
welfare and the progress of Humanity that the old leaves should drop 
from the tree, to make room for the new buds. In the happiest 
future that we can foresee, the old after their few years of retirement 
from the struggles of life, in which their quiet unbiassed counsel will 
be gratefully considered by those who follow them, will pass quietly 
-away, living in the kindly affections of those who loved and honoured 
“them. If any say, ‘‘ No, but this is not enough; it is intolerable to 
me that the soul should not live for ever! and I believe with my 
whole soul that it is so!’”? We cannot disprove such a belief; neither 
-ean we prove it. Each must be left free to form such visions for 
himself, or to refrain from forming them. Of those who lean upon 
‘them, I would only entreat that they put this question to themselves : 
Do such visions help, or do they hinder, my co-operation in the work 
-of establishing on this earth of ours the kingdom of Humanity, the 
‘reign, in other words, of mercy and justice? If they help, there is no 
more to say, except a friendly caution to avoid condemnation of others 
to whom such visions are not open. But if they hinder, as beyond 
question is the case sometimes, then they act as a mischievous and 
deadly opiate, and are responsible for the resulting attitude of 
indifference to the sorrows of our own time when contrasted with the 
vast spaces of eternity. 
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Let us look now at this day specially consecrated to the remem- 
brance of the Dead, from another point of view. It is a first step- 
towards that for which men and women in every part of the world are 
yearning—a universal religion. In every part of the world, in every 
class of society, signs are visible to those who know how to read them,. 
that men are beginning—have indeed long since begun—to dissociate 
religion from theology. All these signs may be classed under a 
general principle first enunciated by Auguste Comte, in the severely 
abstract form in which much of his teaching is wont to be locked up = 
Precedence of cult over dogma, The out pouring of the heart, private or 
public, the awakening of noble emotion; that is the primary and 
fundamental aim of religion. To inculcate right principles is essential. 
also; but it comes second and not first. Those who look attentively to- 
what is passing round them in the religious world, from Catholic or 
Anglican to the enthusiasts of the Salvation Army, will see number-- 
less examples of the way in which this principle is working. When 
the great Positivist poet arises, we shall understand it better. 

Meantime see the striking illustration of it afforded by the festival 
which we celebrate to-night. The worship of the Dead is the most 
elementary and universal of religious institutions. Some have called 
it the starting point of all religion. We need not now discuss so- 
extreme a conjecture as this, nor need we trouble ourselves at present 
with the mountain of erudition collected during the last fifty years. 
under the title of folk-lore. It is enough to glance at what travellers. 
tell us of African and Oceanian tribes, to pass from these to the vast 
empire of China, where we find the worship of the Dead to be the 
keystone of the marvellous organisation, which, in spite of foreign 
aggression and corrupt government, holds that empire together, and. 
will hold it for centuries to come; and then by way of contrast, to: 
turn to revolutionary Paris in which the day of the Dead is practically 
the sole Catholic festival which holds its own with the mass of the- 
people. Numberless illustrations will occur to every one. See the 
way in which the grave of the Protestant Parnell in the Catholic: 
cemetery of Glasnevin is cared for by Catholic ladies. See the care 
that is spent on country churchyards and cemeteries (I do not speak 
of those of London) as compared with the slovenly negligence of 
fifty years ago. In the worship of the Dead we see the first 
spontaneous approach to the final and universal religion. 

Let us look at this Day of the Dead once more from another point. 
of view. Observe that it is the day for remembering the dead, not the 
day for judging them. The sacrament of Judgment, as Comte con-. 
ceived it in his scheme for the final organisation of human life, was. 
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-only applicable seven years after death. That is his way of saying, in 
the most emphatic manner possible to him, how hard, how risky a 
thing judgment of one another is. Of words and of actions we can 
sometimes judge truly; but how seldom can we judge with the least 
approach to accuracy, of the inward conflict of emotions from which 
actions and words proceed! Actions we can see; thoughts find vent 
in words, written or spoken; but the emotional functions of the brain, 
-as Comte used to say, have no direct point of contact with the outer 
world. We have to guess at them, and in very many cases our guess 
is miserably wrong. 

In any case, this Day of the Dead is not the day for such judgment. 
‘On the contrary, it is most emphatically the day for abstaining from 
it. It was said of old, ‘Judge not that ye be not judged.’’ Now this 
is a maxim which, if literally carried out, would bring life to a stand- 
still. Living in a world of action and strife, we are bound to form 
judgments of those with whom we have to act, faulty as such judgments 
may be. Otherwise we lapse into that pitiable condition of quietism 
and indifference of which Dante has spoken in words of withering 
‘scorn; the condition of those spirits who were neither faithful to God 
nor to the enemies of God, but were for themselves alone. 

‘Judge not” is, therefore, in the strict sense, a counsel of perfection; 
a counsel that could only be carried out in a world where all were 
perfect ; in the world in which we live and have our being it is 
impossible for men and women who have any true sense of social duty. 
Nevertheless, on this one day of all the year it is well that some 
visible definite effort towards its attainment should be made. It is an 
old saying that ‘‘of the Dead only good words should be spoken.” 
And that is the spirit in which we meet to-night. There is a beautiful 
fiction in the last canto of Dante’s “‘ Purgatory,” telling us that the 
poet passed first through the waters of Lethe, which obliterated all 
‘memory of the past; and then afterwards through the stream of 
‘Eunoé, which restored the memory of all that was good, leaving the 
rest forgotten. Something like this is the magic change effected by 
Death. The good remains; what is evil has disappeared. 

Thoughts of this kind cannot always be uppermost. It is futile to 
expect it in our life of conflict. But that one day in the year should 
be specially set apart for such thoughts will at least do something to 
restrain the acrimony inseparable from all conflict, even when the cause 
is righteous. At no time are they more needful than now. It is 
probable that those who meet in this Hall have but one opinion, or at 
least that one opinion largely predominates, as to the political crisis 
that is agitating our country at the present moment. All of us, or 
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most of us here are in the unhappy condition of differing profoundly 
and fundamentally from the view taken, so far as present appearances. 
go, by the mass of our fellow-countrymen, the view promulgated by 
ninety-nine newspapers out of a hundred, the view which the govern— 
ment of the day is translating into action. It is a perilous position to- 
be isolated in this way. I do not, of course, mean physically perilous,. 
as would have been the case a hundred years ago, when a Birmingham: 
mob attacked the noble minority who protested against war with the. 
French Republic. Those dangers are probably past by. I speak of 

subtler and more spiritual perils; the cantankerous spirit always apt to- 
be engendered in a minority which is right, struggling against a 

majority which is wrong—the fatal blunder of imagining that to be- 
on the right side confers some personal superiority, which is often far 
enough from the truth—these and the like aberrations have often. 
retarded the progress of the most righteous cause. We are a. 
minority to defend the right against the wrong; freedom against- 
oppression ; love of country against greed of empire. The wrong-- 
doers being, as we think, our countrymen, our duty is all the more 

clear, though incomparably more painful. If there are any persons- 
living who take a delight in carping at the defects and errors of their 

countrymen, we at least are not of them. The noblest of Greek 

thinkers, Pythagoras, was once asked this question:—‘‘If your- 
country should stoop to folly, how ought you to behave?” ‘Asto a 

mother in lke case,” was the answer; and that answer is ours. 

But this is not the day for judgment, however just, of politics and: 
of statesmen. The time for that was yesterday; the time for it will 
return to-morrow, and on many a day tocome. At this moment our- 
thoughts are of the battle-fields where brave men, Boer or Briton, lie- 
side by side in the peace of death. 

Do you remember the sublime epitaph on the three hundred heroes- 
who defended the pass of Thermopyle against the Persian hosts ? 
‘Stranger, tell Sparta that we lie here in obedience to her laws.’? 
Yes; but they were not the only men who did their duty on that day. 
We are filled with admiration at the story of Dutch resistance to the- 
proud imperialism of Spain. But the Dutch were not the only brave- 
men in those terrible wars. The soldiers of Xerxes, the soldiers of 
Alva, they too fought and fell in obedience to their country’s laws; all: 
the more bravely, it may be, in that they had no sustaining conscious-- 
ness of fighting for their fatherland. 

On this Day of the Dead, then, let honour be paid to all brave and: 
good men and women of every nation and every tongue who have done 
the work that was set before them to do. 
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And now let music again take up the theme; the glorious art that 
soars beyond the limits of language, and lifts our souls above the 
sordid things of life to an ethereal region of love, of hope, of 
resignation. J. H. Brivgzs. 


Vee iy re ASM el er: 


THERE is a passage in Macaulay which must have occurred to many 
during the last few months. It is that in which he tells of the spirit 
shown by the Dutch when they rallied to defend their country against 
the invasion of Louis XIV :— 


**Counsels such as are inspired by a generous despair, and are almost 
always followed by a speedy dawn of hope, were gravely concerted by the 
statesmen of Holland. To open their dykes, to man their ships, to leave 
their country, with all its miracles of art and industry, its cities, its canals, 
its villas, its pastures, and its tulip gardens, buried under the waves of the 
German ocean, to bear to a distant climate their Calvinistic faith and 
their old Batavian liberties, to fix, perhaps with happier auspices, the new 
Stadthouse of their Commonwealth, under other stars, and amidst a strange 
vegetation, in the Spice Islands of the Eastern seas; such were the plans 
which they had the spirit to form; and it is seldom that men who have 
the spirit to form such plans are reduced to the necessity of executing 
them.” 


Such were the forefathers of those who made the Great Trek; who 
went forth into the wilderness; and who have now turned at bay 
against a mightier empire than even that of Louis. At a time when 
in the eyes of some everything Dutch is abhorrent, it may not be out 
of place to spend a few moments on the heroic patriot who led the 
struggle against France, the Dutch King who vindicated the liberties 
of England. 

Honoured, respected and hated, the fame of William ITI has had 
some strange vicissitudes, almost as full of contradictions as was his 
career. To be King of England and Stadtholder of the Dutch 
Republic; to enjoy the reputation of a skilful general and yet to 
be nearly always defeated ; to rule as the public-spirited head of the 
Commonwealth and to rise to that position in consequence of a foul 
murder—he rewarded the murderers, though he did not inspire the 
crime—to spend his life chafing at the shackles imposed on him 
by Deputies and Parliaments and to be revered for many generations as 
the hero of the Whig Parliamentary Aristocracy of England ; above all, 
to have been in his manhood the defender of religious liberty, and yet in 
his youth to have been favoured and supported by Calvinistic bigotry, 
and after his death to have given his name to the party of intolerance 
in Ireland—these are such a series of contradictions as gather round 
few lives. And yet he was one of the most consistent of politicians. 
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“Perhaps no statesman of modern times has placed himself so 
completely at the occidental point of view as William,” says Professor 
Beesly (‘¢ The New Calendar of Great Men,” p. 558). To prevent the 
domination of Louis XIV over Europe was his first and chief aim 
which he pursued throughout his life; nor did he die till he had 
formed the great coalition by which the designs of Louis were brought 
to nothing, and his pride humbled for ever. And, secondly, he sup- 
ported that liberty of speech and teaching, the establishment of which 
was one of the glories of his native land. This was the great per- 
manent political work of the seventeenth century, by his attitude 
to which each statesman of the time must in the end be judged. 

In Ireland the man who saved the independence of Holland and 
the liberties of Europe is remembered as the oppressor of faith and 
fatherland; and his one complete victory brought servitude, and not 
freedom, to the country in which it was fought. Last September I 
visited the Boyne—perhaps the first Irish Nationalist in this century 
at that historic scene who felt no bitterness towards the conqueror. 
The site of the battle is marked by an obelisk standing on a high 
rock, aloof and solitary, no unfitting memorial of him who stood apart. 
from his generation in solitary grandeur, honoured but unloved—of 
the stern, silent liberator who, since he treated England and her proud 
aristocracy as mere pawns in the great game of European politics, 
could not be expected to turn aside from his path for Ireland’s sake. 
How far the blots on the new reign smirched the honours of the new 
king; whether he or others were responsible for the massacre at 
Glencoe and the broken treaty of Limerick, it boots little to enquire; 
but it is certain that that vast engine of mean oppression, the Penal 
Laws against the Irish Catholics, was alien to all that he had most 
strenuously fought for throughout his life. And yet it is as the 
oppressor of the Catholics that ‘‘the Glorious, Pious and Immortal 
Memory” of William III is still cherished, and it is from the Prince 
of Orange that the fuglemen of protestant intolerance proudly trace 
their designation. Yet even in Ireland William has one memorial of 
which the associations are agreeable to his life. In College Green, 
outside the old Houses of Parliament, there stands a poor and tawdry 
statue of the King, which the Nationalist Corporation of Dublin some 
few years ago repaired ; for it is connected with events in Irish history 
which no Nationalist would willingly forget. Round that statue, in 
1779, trooped the Irish Volunteers, demanding freedom of trade for 
Ireland, while all Dublin, Protestant and Catholic alike, proclaimed 
their determination to sink every difference in the cause of their 
country. It is among such men as these that the true spirit of the 
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Prince of Orange is to be found, not among those who use their 
‘religion as an excuse for domination, or a reason for deserting the 
cause of their native land. 

William IIT was the last of the great line of Dutch statesmen 
which began with his great-grandfather, William the Silent. It is 
indeed amazing that so small a country should have saved the 
liberties of Europe twice in a hundred years—once against Philip II 
-of Spain, and once against Louis XIV of France; and it is curious 
that the leaders in each case were of the same name and lineage. 
With William III the direct line of William the Silent ended, and 
the glories of the House of Orange passed away. It is needless to 
say much of the miserable creatures who followed him. Their paltry 
-ambition to intermarry in the houses of great kings, the foolish wars 
-and alliances into which they thus entered, and their desire to found 
a throne on the ruins of the Republic, culminated at the end of the 
century in the calling in of the foreigner. First, at the invitation of 
the Stadtholder, the Duke of Brunswick and his Germans invaded 
Holland, rehearsing for the greater drama in which they so con- 
-spicuously failed. Later, the French did the same, and turned the 
‘Stadtholder out, while English and Russian armies tried in vain to 
restore him. It is the most convincing proof of the services rendered 
by William the Silent and his immediate successors that the love and 
gratitude of the Dutch should have survived the long series of rulers 
who disgraced their honoured name. 

From the death of William III Holland began, though very 
gradually at first, to lose its position as one of the great powers, a 
decline which vitally affected the future of England and Europe; for 
it meant that during two centuries at least, there would be only a 
single sea-power. ‘The reasons for the decline of the Netherlands are 
-obvious enough. First and more immediately, there was the mean 
ambition of the successors of William III. Secondly and fundamen- 
tally, Holland had attempted too much. Her Empire was beyond her 
strength. She sank under a burden too great for even her heroic 
strength to bear. S. H. Swinny. 


NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


A marxeD and considerable change of feeling about the war has made 
itself visible in the last month. No doubt the cry still predominates 
that last as long as it may and cost what it will, it shall be carried 
through to the bitter end, and that the two Republics shall be 
deprived of every trace of independence. But a good many voices 
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have dropped out of this chorus, and the volume of sound is not what 
it was. On the other side the course of events has emboldened the- 
very numerous minority who have all along disapproved of the war to- 
make themselves heard. Most of these, when hostilities began, told 
one another that, since the defeat of the Boers was certain, the sooner” 
they were beaten the better it would be for themselves as well as for 
us. But now that the folly of the enterprise has become even more- 
evident than its iniquity, now that punishment is following up the- 
guilty nation and the guilty Government with no halting foot, they 
repent of their pusillanimous despair, they count themselves and take 
courage, and they are going to make it plain that the alleged una-. 
nimity of the English people is an impudent figment. 

The object to be aimed at must be resolutely defined and frankly 
stated. It is pacification on the basis of justice. And this can be 
nothing else than a recognition .of the complete independence of the- 
two Republics. No doubt many besides Jingoes will find this a bitter 
draught to swallow. Much moral courage is required to give up a 
claim we have tried to enforce when we still consider ourselves able to- 
enforce it. The world will say, of course, that the sinfulness of the- 
war did not weigh upon our consciences until we had begun to suffer 
from it. That is to a large extent true. Suffering generally precedes. 
repentance. But the world would respect our prudence if it did not 
believe in our compunction. We have ill-wishers in Europe, perhaps. 
enemies who are planning our humiliation. Which course would 
they like us to pursue? Would it suit them better that we should 
have our hands full with South Africa or that we should have them free. 
to use in our own defence? A vain-glorious Imperialism, craftily 
exploited by the vilest gang of Mammonites that ever picked a 
nation’s pocket, has brought us into a position from which we cannot 
escape without loss. But the first loss is the best. Let not the- 
British democracy fall into the mood of obstinate infuriated despots. 
like Charles the Bold at the siege of Nanci, ready to sacrifice their- 
clearest interest in the mad thirst for vengeance. The draught is a 
bitter one. I do not deny it. But we had to swallow one quite as. 
bitter in 1783, and everyone now knows how salutary it was. In- 
glorious the war must be in any case. Individual soldiers or bodies- 
of soldiers may cover themselves with glory, but for England as- 
a nation no glory remains possible but that of justice and generosity. 
If we cannot rise to that let us at least merit the reputation of sanity 
and self-control. 

But what of our prestige? Our Empire, it is said, rests on our- 
prestige ; if we are seen to recoil in South Africa, what will become 
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of India? I have often expressed my conviction that our Indian: 
Empire is destined to be lost soon, not by rebellion or invasion, but 
by bankruptcy. But if there is danger of rebellion or invasion, some - 
force more substantial than prestige will be needed to repel it. The 
return to India of the 10,000 troops we have drawn from that country, 
and the visible capacity to reinforce our army there, will count for- 
much more in the eyes of Russia and of disaffected Indians than any 
amount of prestige. Lord Curzon publicly declared on his first 
arrival in India that while he was Viceroy the army of occupation. 
should never be diminished. About an eighth part of that army has. 
since been sent to Natal, and is now shut up in Ladysmith. Such 
solid facts are more damaging than loss of prestige. 

Let us now turn our minds to moral considerations, which can 
never be put aside here. There are persons who have persuaded 
themselves that this war is just. I am afraid that most of them 
have unconsciously adopted the comfortable and comprehensive 
doctrine that whatever makes for the expansion of the British Empire 
is just. It is too late to deal with such persons by argument. They 
have got to learn by bitter experience. But there are others who know 
very well on which side justice lies, and yet confine themselves to. 
denouncing the cmprudence of the Government. To this class belongs 
the Editor of the Westminster Gazette. He observes a rigid silence as. 
to justice; he even plumes himself on his unfaithful reticence. ‘‘We 
are at war, and we must see it through. To take up that attitude 
does not involve any opinion that the war ought to have come.” 

For party tactics this is skilful. Probably it is the line which the- 
front Opposition bench intend to take. It is not unlikely to succeed. 
Nor do I deny that anything which shakes the confidence of the 
nation in its present rulers is so much to the good. But I hope there- 
are thousands of right-minded and influential people left who will 
reject the conclusion of the Westminster Gazette as immoral and 
corrupting to the national conscience. I will not accuse the writer of 
accepting the Machiavellian doctrine which treats politics as having 
no relation to ethics. I have no doubt he would agree that morality 
ought to have been considered before war was determined on. But 
why only before? To go on doing what we blame others for having 
begun is a common inconsistency. ‘‘ Mactum esse scelus loquuntur faciunt- 
que.’ But what reasoning can make it satisfactory to a healthy 
conscience? ‘‘ Must see it through!” ‘There is no must in the matter 
except false pride. 

I may be asked how we should set about negotiations, Of course, 
the present Government cannot do it. They would have to be super- 
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seded by statesmen who deprecated war, at all events, till it began. 
The record of some of them would not be avery clean one. They 
would have many imprudent words to eat. Their qualification would 
be their avowed intention to make peace. They should at once invite 
Presidents Kruger and Steyn to negotiate on the basis that the two 
Republics should in future be absolutely independent, without suze- 
rainty or restriction of any kind. I do not doubt that the Boers would 
receive such an overture with heartfelt relief. very British soldier 
should be withdrawn from South Africa. The office of High Commis- 
sioner should be abolished, and the two British colonies should be 
invited to choose their own Governors. They would speedily establish an 
alliance with the Free State, with which they have common interests, 
which would check any disposition of the Transvaal to be overbearing. 
I challenge anyone to show how England would suffer by such a 
settlement, except in her senseless pride. The moment peace was con- 
cluded we should all feel as if we were awaking from a bad dream. 

Of all the Ministers the one who has been most savagely attacked 
by the Imperialist Press is Mr. Balfour. The reason is that in his 
Manchester speeches he went to the root of this matter, and in his 
nonchalant way blurted out the truth. What he said in effect was 
‘Democracy and Empire, my good people, are incompatible; as long 
as you insist on having free institutions, parliamentary government, 
and the rest of it, these breaks down are inevitable. Go in for which 
ever object you prefer. It doesn’t matter tome. But don’t complain 
of me or any other Minister for not giving you both at the same time. 
For the thing can’t be done.” 

This is just the sort of plain speech which the Imperialist cannot 
abide. He did not mind so long as he only heard it from Little Eng- 
landers. But now that the object-lesson has come, and Mr. Balfour, 
instead of purveying clap-trap, recognises and explains the truth in a 
frank and jaunty lecture, a storm has broken over his head which 
seems to have surprised him. Perhaps next time he speaks he also will 
resort to clap-trap in order to make his peace. Epiror. 


‘ON POPU AAT TONGAN D PN EAN Serone 
SUBSISTENCE. 


Ty ancient times, when wars were frequent and the death rate was 
high, human fecundity was encouraged and even consecrated. ‘Be 
fruitful, multiply, and replenish the earth” seemed a precept full of 
wisdom, human and divine. To double the population was apparently 
to double the greatness, power, importance, safety and general 
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welfare of the State. The ancient sentiment was very like the senti- 
ment of many Frenchmen of to-day, who are sincerely grieved at the - 
slow rate of increase in the French population and look upon it as a 
sacred duty for men and women to leave the world not only better, . 
but also more thickly populated than they found it. And yet even 
Plato and Aristotle felt themselves obliged to consider the question 
as to the desirability of artificial checks to population ; for even with 
them the question was raised as to whether in certain places the earth 
was not already replenished. Moreover, it often happened that 
certain countries became so full of men as to make emigration quite 
necessary even in ancient times; especially when some temporary - 
unkindness of Nature caused a famine, which made it evident that at . 
a certain moment and within a certain area population clearly had 
outgrown the means of subsistence. But a century ago the rate of 
increase of population seemed so startling in England as to cause - 
Mr. Malthus, an English clergyman with a large family of his own, 
to consider the question and to formulate the doctrine that while 
population tends to increase in geometrical progression, the means of sub- 
sistence tend to inerease in arithmetical; that while a population 
of a million souls increases to eight million, its means of subsistence 
increase only fourfold; that while it increases to one hundred and 
twenty-eight million, its means of subsistence increase but eightfold. 
In the chapter where he lays down this law Mr. Malthus admits 
that it is not proved with any adequate precision, and puts it forth 
as a good working hypothesis. But he teaches firmly that the natural 
fecundity of the human race, if not checked by human prudence 
(which may show itself in ways most various, from continence to 
infanticide) is brought under the discipline of starvation by the 
niggardly hand of Nature. Now in England this doctrine has been 
preached as a truth by many earnest men, amongst whom are num- 
bered John Stuart Mill and Charles Bradlaugh, of whom Mill 
certainly regretted the crudeness of Malthus’s law. But Comte 
poured contempt upon it because he considered it absurd for a man 
who kuew neither the rate of human increase nor the rate at which 
the means of subsistence tended to increase, to pretend to formulate - 
the relation between the one increase and the other. Nevertheless 
this thoroughly unscientific formula of Malthus has made great way 
as a doctrine accepted by many intelligent and fairly educated people, 
who class Comte in this matter amongst ignorant obscurantists along 
with Malthus’s brother divines, forgetting that while the latter 
opposed Malthus on the ground that he was a poor theologian, Comte 
opposed him because he was insufficiently scientific. 
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But Malthus has recently found in Mr. Henry George an opponent 
as fierce and effusive as Comte was contemptuous and curt. Mr. 
- George says that means of subsistence normally increase faster thau 
population, that one great’ difference between men and hawks is that 
whereas the more the hawks are, the fewer the chickens, on the other 
hand the more men there are, the more chickens also. One family, 
he tells us, settled alone in the land is far worse off, even on the 
score of wealth, than it would be if there were a hundred families in 
the land along with it. And upon the unscientific formula of 
Malthus, page after page, he pours strong criticism commonly just, 
sometimes quite unfair, full of sarcasm and effective rhetoric. A 
fair-minded reader would probably come to the correct conclusion, 
that there is much truth and much error on both sides; and he might 
also draw the just inference that Political Economy is far from being 
the exact science that its early exponents considered it. 

The old Political Economy is in fact too simple to be true ; and the 
text-books are very properly reverting now to the method of Adam 
| Smith ; becoming, that is, a series of positive essays on industrial life, 
rather than a systematic chain of deductive reasoning from premises 
insufficiently real. The truth, in problems like this, varies so much 
with the special features of the case under consideration, that we find 
- ourselves necessarily dealing with concrete, not abstract science. Still 
it is well to state as plainly as is possible what is the general truth 
after which Messrs. Malthus and George have been groping unsuccess- 
fully, and which men like Messrs. Philip Wicksteed and Leonard 
‘ Courtney have known and preached for some time. 

As the population of a district increases, two very important 
principles come into play, each affecting strongly the wealth of the 
community, each moreover pulling against the other. One of these is 
the Law of Diminishing Returns, which states that by doubling the 
labour on cultivated land we fall short of doubling the produce. 
Viewed from another standpoint it means that the best oppor- 
tunities of a place are seized by the first comers, and that the 
opportunities left for late comers are naturally inferior, worser and 
worser opportunities falling to the lot of later and later comers. 
Hence (so far as this principle is concerned) as population increases, 
the means of subsistence tend to increase, but in smaller measure than 
the increase of population. 

The other principle to which we refer is the principle of Division 
of Labour. All economists from Adam Smith downwards (to say 
nothing of Plato) have dilated upon this subject, showing how by the 
application of this principle, the products of labour increase far more 
rapidly than the producers ; that for instance ten men can produce in 
a day not ten but hundreds of times as many pins as one man can. 

Now these two principles counteract each other; and no man 
knows, except by a very close study of the case before him, which of 
the two will prevail—whether an increase of the population in a 
country would through the paramount operation of the principle of 
Division of Labour increase the wealth per head of the community, or 
diminish it through the paramount operation of the Law of Diminish- 
ing Returns. Thus the question becomes a concrete, not an abstract 
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problem; and much depends on the specialities of the time, the place, 
the skill, enterprise and character of employers, the industry, skill, 
strength and honesty of workmen, even on the laws and government, 
-as to what the true answer will be. 

The Malthusians used to tremble for the future of England unless 
they could somehow stop ‘the devastating torrent of children ”’ which 
they thought was whirling us straight to starvation. But the fact is 
that in England the law of Division of Labour has predominated over 
‘the law of Diminishing Returns, so that the national income per head 
is now higher than ever. Moreover our falling birth-rate shows that 
our people’s recent extraordinary rapidity of increase was probably 
only a temporary condition of affairs. Anyhow the economic history 
-of England during the nineteenth century has quite disproved the 
scientific accuracy of Malthus’s law of population; still we can see in 
the fallen birth-rate of to-day the sign of the operation of one or more 
of the prudential checks to population to which he refers. 

In Ireland, thanks chiefly to foreign competition, landlordism and 
alien government, we find the population decreasing, partly by means 
of a falling birthrate, and partly through emigration, both being 
aprudential checks. 

In France the population is almost stationary, a fact against which 
M. Zola and others have been most eloquent, attacking in vain the 
prudential habits of the French people. 

Hence we may say in conclusion : first that population and means 
of subsistence tend to increase not according to Malthus’s law, but 
according to many factors, of which several are quite special to the 
single case under observation, and two are always present in varying 
force, namely the law of Diminishing Returns and the principle of 
Division of Labour. Secondly, we may add that where the growth of 
population is diminished, arrested or converted into a decrease, it is 
now in West Europe motived by prudential reasons rather than by 
the positive check of starvation ; and that it is so diminished, arrested 
or converted commonly when the people is far above the starvation 
limit, and often when the nation ranks high in the scale of wealth. 

CHartes GaskeELL Hicerson. 


References :—J. S. Mill’s ‘‘ Political Economy,’’ I., 10, II., 11; Henry George’s 
‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ Book III. ; Comte’s ‘‘ Philosophie Positive,’’ IV., 457, 
~*‘ Positive Polity,’’? IV., 278. 
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‘Tur Standard of January 12, speaking of Captain Mahan’s book 
entitled ‘‘ Lessons of the War with Spain,” observes that there are 
many sentiments in it which ‘will commend themselves to the 
majority of sensible cultured men in this country.” One is specially 
selected as ‘‘a delightfully honest and at the same time thoroughly 
Anglo-Saxon confession of faith.” Captain Mahan remarks: ‘‘ We 
have always vehemently avowed that we will and do act justly; in 
practice, when we have wanted anything very badly, we have 
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managed to see that it was just that we should have it.”” English- 
men may hope that Captain Mahan aad the Standard are libelling 
their race; but they cannot wonder if other nations feel comfort 
in the thought that the two branches of that race are not likely just 
yet to be united. J. H. Brivexs. 


It is worth observing that even now no member of the Government 
applies to the Jameson Raid the epithets it deserves. With them it 
is ‘“‘unhappy, unfortunate, ill-starred, ill-omened,” or, at worst, 
‘“‘regrettable.”’ They never speak of it as ‘‘criminal.’’ How, in fact, 
can they do so when Rhodes was allowed to escape without punish- 
ment, Sir Graham Bower was promoted, and the officers concerned 
have been reinstated in their ranks ? 

S * % sie 

The Zimes (January 13th) repeats its complaints of the shabby 
contribution made by the Australasian Colonies to the naval defence- 
of the Empire. Enogland’s naval expenditure is over £26,000,000 out 
of £111,000,000 of revenue, or about 23 per cent. The Australasian 
contribution is under £188,000 out of £31,000,000, or about 3 per 
cent. Commander Collins, the Secretary for Defence at Melboarne, 
deprecates such sordid comparisons, and says loftily that ‘‘a cash 
nexus is a poor means of welding the Empire.”’ He thinks that “ to- 
stand shoulder to shoulder and fight together”? is a more effective 
bond. 

The Colonies, I believe, are equipping and paying for the trans- 
port of their contingents. But the men while on service are paid and 
fed at the expense of the British taxpayer. ‘Their rate of pay was. 
stated by Mr. Wyndham at the Mansion House (December 8th) to be 
5s. a day. Why should they receive more than Tommy Atkins? Are 
they so much better men? Or are the extra shillings the price we . 
pay for the exhibition of Colonial loyalty? The Spectator wants to- 
hire Spanish mercenaries, who could probably be had cheaper. 

Epiror. 
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Sunday meetings at Newton Hall, Fleur-de-Lis Court, Fetter Lane, at 7 p.m. 

February 4, Mr. Frederic Harrison, on ‘‘ The Boer Republics ”’ 

February 11, Judge Lushington, on ‘‘ William Morris on Architecture and. 
Household Arts.”’ 

February 18, Mr. Warwick Draper, on ‘‘ Sir Philip Sidney.’’ 

February 25, Mr. R. G. Hember, on ‘‘The Living Under the Government of 
the Dead.”’ 

On Monday, February 12, there will be a Social Meeting, with Tea and Music, 
at 8 p.m. All persons interested in the work of the Hall are cordially invited. 

The Posrrrvist Socrery (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
in every month at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for February 23, 
‘*South African Fallacies.’’ Opened by Mr. 8. H. Swinny. 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Postrrvist REvIEw 
is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William Reeves, 
185, Fleet Street, H.C. 


London: A. Bonyur, Printer, 1 & 2, Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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A true of private sorrow and of public anxiety such as we see to-day, 
as we enter on the last year of the century, is not the season for close 
scrutiny of the immediate events of the hour, or of the policy which 
has led us to so serious a crisis. A true lover of his Fatherland—and 
no Englishmen living put a deeper meaning than we do into that 
sacred name—the name inscribed on our very wall here, as an object 
of our reverence, as equally sacred with the names of Family, and of 
Humanity—a true lover of his native land will keep silence even from 
good words, if they could possibly be mistaken for party recrimina- 
tions, or mischievous embarrassment of those who lie weighted with 
responsibility so tremendous to our fair fame and our future as a race. 

What has happened of late does not take us with surprise in this 
place. Year after year, from this platform and in our publications, 
we have laboured to convince our fellow-citizens that this continual 
extension of our Empire and its manifold responsibilities had no 
adequate basis to support it, either moral or material. Year by year 
we have kept on crying out that this wild policy of expansion was 
inviting a catastrophe, whilst it stirred all the passions and hatred of 
collective Europe against us. And ever since the spring of this year 
we have urged the incalculable risks of fanning the flames of a race- 
war in South Africa, and the wanton injustice of trying to extinguish 
two free republics of fearless men who loved their independence with 
passion. We pretended to no special sagacity or foresight in these 
warnings. But we felt ourselves free from race-pride, from national 
vain-glory, from military ambition, and we were ready to honour the 
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sterling qualities of the Dutch Afrikanders; we studied their 
memorable history as a race; and we were cool enough to listen to 
those who could speak at first-hand of their just claims and their 
real resources. Our words have come only too true, founded as they 
were on knowledge of facts and on an open mind. 

So we must suffer in private and in public for all that befalls— 
and must suffer in silence—for all the evil things that we ourselves 
have foreseen and striven to avert. It is the law of national unity. 
And we must bear the consequences in silence without murmuring and 
without accusing. We are not the men, in the day ef humiliation 
and anxiety as a people, to utter a word that may lead to further 
confusion or dilemmas, or join mere party intrigues against men 
charged with the duty of maintaining our safety and our honour. 
It is idle now to repeat our accusations of the policy that is past: it 
is needless now to dilate on the perils it involved. All see the perils 
at last. All condemn the short-sightedness, the besotted ignorance, 
the amazing arrogance which has marked our official conduct in the 
last six months both in Africa and at home. We are not the men to 
choose this moment to criticise details: our only care now is to 
avoid such errors in the future. 

Nor will we join in the tendency of the day to over-estimate the 
kind of reverse that has befallen us. Arrogant expectations based 
upon vanity and ignorance are usually followed by unreasonable 
dejection. After all, what has happened down to the present time is 
simply this. Having blindly rushed into what our people thought 
was a little war, we have found it to be a very big war. Having, in 
pure ignorance, despised the numbers, skill, and resources of the 
enemy whom we stirred up to attack us, we have found them to be 
far greater than was known to the public, though all were perfectly 
known to those who sought to know them. Instead of making war 
on the obvious plan dictated by experience and science, our armies 
were broken up into fragments to suit colonial ends on political, 
personal, and material grounds, which made signal victory impossible 
on all sound rules of war. Being so hopelessly split up, our gallant 
soldiers fought several desperate battles which, with some measure of 
tactical success, were strategically speaking practical checks. And 
lately they have fought some even stiffer battles, which, both on 
strategic and on tactical grounds, were very definite checks. They 
may be called reverses, but they were certainly not routs, nor even 
“defeats,” as the word is usually employed in war. An army is 
defeated when it is driven back from its positions, disorganised, 
and demoralised. Nothing of this kind has occurred on any single 
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engagement, unless it were the small affair at Stormberg. The gallant 
Boers have been many times driven from their positions, the British 
forces never once. The British advance has been stopped, and their 
onslaught on formidable entrenchments has been time after time 
repulsed with sad loss of life, and cruel loss of prisoners and of guns. 
But the heroic devotion of the British soldier and of his officers has 
‘been proved ona dozen bloody fields. All arms have shown signal 
courage and efficiency as fighting men. ‘The total loss, sad as it is, 
‘has been really very moderate, as battles go. No single British force 
has been disorganised or broken as a fighting unit. Deeds of valour 
have been done by men of all arms and of all ranks. And in the 
general result, if the campaign has hitherto been a failure and a cruel 
disappointment, it has not been inglorious to our soldiers, and has 
not been calamitous to the Empire. We should not be too ready to 
adopt the views to which just indignation or spiteful jealousy incline 
-our neighbours, or those views which are the natural reaction from 
bombastic self-delusion at home. As Cromwell wrote the day before 
Dunbar: ‘‘We are upon an engagement very difficult.” “The business 
nearly concerneth all good people.” ‘Our spirits are comfortable, 
praised be the Lord! though our present condition be as it is.’ That 
condition is grave; but there is no real catastrophe—as yet. 
The real anxiety after all lies, not so much in what has happened, 
but in what may happen; not in what we have already done, but as 
-to how we are to extricate ourselves in the future; how we are to ter- 
minate this ill-starred adventure. Our Imperialists have been living 
in a fool’s paradise, mistaking pretensions for strength, vast claims for 
practical possessions, and self-interest for solid right. If this people 
will persist in blind defiance of facts and realities, in treating as mere 
wind the indignant remonstrances of the civilised world, in arrogant 
-assertion of paramount rights, as George ITI and his Ministers in the 
last century persisted in defiance of facts and of right—then, indeed, 
we may see a catastrophe such as never befell these islands since the 
-evil days of the Stuarts. 


But the thoughts which press themselves on me this day are things 
much deeper, more sad, more permanent than any loss of prestige to 
-the British name or of dominion to this Empire. I shall ask your 
meditations on the moral, spiritual, and social condition of our inner 
national life. Is it growing nobler and purer; does religion inspire 
the heart ; are we coming nearer to the just, the loving, the beautiful, 
the true? We are entering on the last lap of another hundred years, 
_ag the centuries encircle the growth of our nation in swift revolving 
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eras. As we look back over the nineteenth century, is it so glorious 
an advance upon the eighteenth, or indeed upon the seventeenth ? In 
population, in huge cities, in area of dominion, in wealth, in material 
prosperity, in mechanical inventions, in physical discoveries, in all 
forms of material resources—yes! in these the advance has been 
portentous; wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, dominion that 
would make Alexander of Macedon pale with envy, appliances that to 
our grandfathers would seem like fairy tales. But is humanity 
measured by these material things, by power, by wealth? Our great. 
poet tells us that riches abound not in Heaven—but elsewhere :— 


‘« Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane.” 


I am not making any barren comparison of one century with 
another. And I doubt if, even in the narrow limit of a single nation, 
the general progress of mankind can be turned back, unless in rare 
and exceptional cases. J am a convinced believer in the gradual. 
improvement of civilisation when we judge it by areas and epochs. 
sufficiently wide and typical. In all progress there are oscillations, 
partial degeneration, and local or temporary ailments. But I must 
profess my conviction—and I hear the same thing confessed by the best 
men and women day by day—that our immediate generation has been, 
sinking of late to meaner ideals, to coarser ways of life, to more: 
vulgar types of literature and art, to more open craving after wealth, 
and a more insolent assertion of pride and force. The nineteenth 
century may be judged hereafter to be altogether as much superior to 
the eighteenth in moral progress, as it certainly has been superior in 
material progress. But to those of us who are well past the term of 
middle life there is a painful sense in these late decades that the- 
moral currency has been debased. 

I am old enough myself to remember distinctly the whole reign of 
the Queen. And as I compare one decade with another I note how 
to-day we;have lost much of the higher spirit which inspired our 
public and private life not more than thirty years ago; how to-day 
we make idols of things which were then the object of loathing and 
shame. I am not speaking of glaring examples of vice, of gambling 
in its multifarious forms, of public extravagancies, delusions, nor of 
special acts of infatuation and greed in political adventures. There: 
are plenty of such things in any age. And it is easy to found general 
and sweeping charges on specific follies and crimes. What I mean is 
a gradual lowering of moral tone in these recent years—an abandon- 
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ment of the higher standard of public opinion, a deliberate acceptance 
of what is evil and base. 

It is not of the political world especially that I am thinking; and 
assuredly no thought of partisan politics can enter into such an 
estimate. But as I look back over the present reign, it seems to me 
clear that the later years have a lower tone of truth and of honour 
than that we remember in the earlier and middle years of this period. 
With all the blunders, wrongs, and delusions of the earlier times, our 
people had some finer aspirations, and more generous impulses for 
ends which were not wholly selfish or mercenary. In my boyhood 
there began that long, complicated, and indefatigable series of move- 
ments to improve the condition of the people, to lift up the burdens 
of the poor, to reform our entire financial system, in the interest of 
the masses and by casting the burdens on the rich—the long labour 
to secure Free Trade, cheap food, factory legislation, legislation for 
the rescue of the young, for the education of the people, Poor Law 
reform, sanitary reform, financial reform, law reform—causes asso- 
ciated with the names of Peel, Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, Shaftes- 
bury, Brougham, Russell, Stanley, Chadwick, Forster, Mill, and 
many more. I am not referring to any special legislation or agitation, 
nor do I say that it was all wise, or wholly disinterested. I mean 
that all these various changes in our political and social system were 
pressed on with an unselfish desire to make the world better, with a 
genuine enthusiasm for what was good and right in itself which has 
more or less died out of us to-day. Enthusiasm and devotion to-day 
there is; but how deeply are they degraded to personal, material, 
and national ambition ! 

I can remember how deeply the public conscience was stirred 
again and again by the dreadful condition of the peasantry of Ireland, 
or of the factory workers of the North, by the pauperism of these 
islands, the neglect of our children, the unhealthiness of our towns, 
the cruelty of our legal and penal methods. Whatever mistakes were 
made or whatever abuses were maintained, a wave of pity and con- 
trition would sweep through our public conscience, and thousands ot 
men and women devoted their lives to remove these evils. The great 
religious upheaval associated with the name of John Henry Newman 
was a thing both deeper and more spiritual than the petty squabble 
to-day about vestments and incense. ‘There was a generous sympathy 
with the independence of nations, and practical abhorrence of inter- 
national oppression. We felt to the heart the griefs of Poles, of 
Hungarians, of Lombards and Venetians. The heart of the people 
awas wrung to its fibre by a brotherly interest in the great crisis of the 
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United States. The Crimean war, even if it were a blunder and an 
illusion, was entered upon with a genuine resolve to protect the weak 
against the strong. I am far from pretending to justify or extol all 
that was done in the first half of the present reign. But in those 
days what stirred the heart of our people were those strivings after 
well-being, peace, and freedom at home and abroad, and not the 
ignoble passion to domineer and to grasp, to pile up wealth and to. 
make a bigger Empire, to beat our rivals in trade and in arms. 

Nor is it only that our national sympathies and enthusiasm have 
grown colder and coarser, but there has come over us a positive turn 
for vulgarity of thought, manners, and taste. We seem to be declining 
on what the poet calls ‘‘a range of lower feelings and a narrower 
heart” than of old. It is a common observation that the widowhood’ 
and retirement of the Queen have been followed by a deplorable- 
decline in the simplicity, purity, and culture which marked the 
dominant society in the days of her married life. Fashion, as it is. 
called, is now at the mercy of any millionaire gambler, or any enter- 
prising Monte-Cristo from across the seas. Victorian literature is 
declining into the ‘‘short story” and the “problem play,” taking its. 
heroines from women with a past and its heroes from the slums. In 
prose and in verse the favourite style is the cockney slang of the. 
costermonger, the betting ring, and the barrack canteen. The reek 
of the pot-house, the music-hall, the turf, of the share-market, of the: 
thieves’ fence, infects our literature, our manners, our amusements, 
and our ideals of life. The note of the smart world is to bluster 
about guns, war-ships, race-horses, and Rand shares, in the jargon 
that is current at a race-course. 

Any general debasement of tone must have some determining 
cause. And the causes of this debasement are as usual somewhat 
mixed, and are partly material and partly spiritual. To begin with 
the material, it cannot be denied that a great change came over the- 
world when it witnessed the triumph of the Bismarckian policy by 
which the map of Europe was transformed thirty years ago. The 
defeat and dismemberment of Denmark, followed by the defeat of 
Austria and the reorganisation of Germany, and this crowned by the: 
overthrow of France and the conquest of two of her provinces with. 
£200,000,000 in money, raised Prussia in seven years from the fourth 
place of Continental Powers to the acknowledged primacy in the first 
rank. But it did much more. It started a wonderful development 
of financial, commercial, and colonial expansion. For the first time 
in this century war had been made “to pay.’ Industry had been 
nourished by war. A tremendous war was followed by unexampled 
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national prosperity. It was a policy avowedly of ‘Blood and Iron,” 
of force and ambition, of might without right. It mocked at moral 
considerations as foolish sentiment. Its creed was the good old rule, 
the simple plan—‘‘Take what you can.” ‘To the victors the 
spoils !”’ 

The previous wars in Europe, since the fall of Napoleon, had all 
been professedly waged to protect some people from oppression, for 
defence against aggression, not of avowed offence and conquest. And 
they had all been the source of distress and heavy burdens even to the 
victor. But here was a series of three wars in succession which were 
hardly disclaimed as wars of conquest, which had been followed by 
prosperity in leaps and bounds, and had raised the nation in eight 
years to the primacy of Europe of a kind that might demand a century 
of progress in less violent ways. From the grossly material point of 
view, it was an astonishing success. From the truly moral point of 
view it was a permanent evil. As Mr. Beesly said (September, 1898), 
‘a policy more detestable has never been seen.” But it is a policy 
that no one of the greater powers is entitled to condemn. Least of 
all are Englishmen. As Mr. Beesly pointed out upon Prince Bis- 
marck’s death, the repulsive side of our own reviews of his career lay 
in this, that no one in our country thought anything of the question 
if it were right or wrong, just or unjust, beneficent or retrograde ; 
to them all it seemed, however barbarous from the point of view of 
morality and civilisation, a splendid and typical success. To doubt 
this was “‘ unctuous rectitude.” 

Bismarck set the fashion in statesmanship; he did not long wait 
for imitators and rivals. One after another the nations of EKurope 
started rather poor copies of the Blood and Iron invention. It was 
taken up like a new machine-gun. Our own Disraeli was one of the 
first to try the new weapon. He started the Jingo fever in the Turko- 
Russian war, the ‘‘forward”’ policy in Afghanistan and Cyprus, and 
he added to the historic Crown of England the tawdry paste jewel of 
Empire. He founded Imperialism, which has grown since like a 
Upas tree, and has poisoned Conservatives, Whigs, and Radicals 
alike. Mr. Gladstone himself, with many reserves and various 
excuses, fell under the spell of it at last, and Mr. Gladstone’s successor 
is now one of the chief prophets of the new Mahdism. British states- 
men, to be just, were shy of resorting to the ‘“‘ Blood and Iron” 
weapon in Europe; but they made an excessive use of it in Colonial 
and Oriental regions. And in Egypt, the Soudan, in Central Africa, 
on the Congo and the Niger, in Uganda and Charterland, in 
Chitral, Burmah, and China they raised the cry year after year of 
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Imperial expansion and trade profits, new markets and the Union 
Jack. 

The whole world followed the Bismarckian lead. Russia, from 
whom perhaps the famous Chancellor originally imported his great 
idea, had an irresistible destiny in that direction, as the largest, most 
populous, least civilised nation in Europe. Austria even added to 
all her difficulties by another big annexation in the Balkan peninsula. 
Italy, in spite of her bankruptcy and dynastic weakness, must needs 
clutch at a province on the Red Sea. France could not be left out, 
and must make the tricolour wave over part of Siam, Tonquin, 
Madagascar, the Niger, and at last the Nile. Japan, and even little 
Greece, took up the Imperial mania. And at last the United States 
forsook their settled rules and policy, and are starting an Empire 
across the ocean. All nations, all parties, all statesmen are poisoned 
with this new microbe that one of them has named mega/omania, and 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Rosebery, Ferry, Crispi, and McKinley took 
lessons from the great inventor of civilisation and progress as based 
on blood and iron. 

And then Mammon would not be behind Moloch; but resolved to 
show that blood and iron meant good business as well as glory. 
Gigantic speculations were started in all parts of the planet, railways 
across whole continents, mines which produced the income and wielded 
the resources of an average State, plantations and settlements as big 
as many a great kingdom. And all these were put upon a footing 
that was half industrial and half military—like an ocean liner con- 
structed to be used as an armed cruiser. Trade and business, war 
and conquest, were mixed up in equal shares. Under some charter, 
or other guarantee of complicity from the State, the adventurers issued 
forth to fill their pockets, to beat down rivals, and extend the Empire 
in a kind of nondescript enterprise, which was partly commercial, 
partly imperial, partly buccaneering, but wholly immoral and perilous 
to peace. It was somewhat like those piratical enterprises under 
Drake and Raleigh, in the days of Elizabeth, when the Queen and 
her courtiers took shares in buccaneering adventures to plunder the 
people of Spain without declaring war. In these Chartered Companies 
the Government of Queen Victoria takes only a limited liability. It 
gives them an indirect support as an Imperial adventure, shuts its 
eyes wher. they make little wars, when they enslave natives, and crush 
their rivals; buys them out on ample terms when they seem to 
succeed; and suffers them to drag it into a terrible war when their 
piratical descents have been beaten back. 

These Chartered Companies, these Protectorates, and irregular 
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-annexations of vast tracts to which the title is some worthless bit of 
paper that covers mere seizure, lead to continual wars, insurrections 
and savage reconquest; they involve in the nature of things a veiled 
-and temporary form of slavery, generally known as the ‘‘ indenture” 
system, and are the source of interminable international quarrels. 
Not only are they perpetually dragging the Empire to the verge of 
war, but they are often, from the business point of view, gambling 
speculations, which call upon their victims to risk ruin in the name of 
national prestige, just as the Panama promoters in France kept up 
their bubble for a time. And the gangs who run them buy up the 
‘press, bribe illustrious personages with allotments, engineer political 
influence, and delude the public by the same arts which were exposed 
in the Panama frauds abroad, or our own Liberator frauds at home. 

The opening of the vast continent of Africa by missionaries, 
hunters, and prospectors set all Europe on fire much as the discovery 
-of the wealth of the West Indies and South America led to the wild 
scramble for Transatlantic empires in the age of Elizabeth. European 
nations rushed in to fight for the spoil and enslave the natives. And, 
as usual, our own people secured the lion’s share of the loot, with 
-abundant jealousy and hatred from their distanced competitors. Ruby 
mines, diamond mines, gold mines, ivory, rubber, oil, or cotton served 
from time to time to attract investors and to float gigantic adventures. 
As if the very Spirit of Evil had been commissioned to tempt our gene- 
ration, like as Job was tempted in the poem, the era of this saturnalia 
of blood and iron in Europe was the moment when enormous dis- 
-coveries of precious stones and metals were revealed to the gloating 
eyes of avarice and ambition. The pair fell upon the mines like furies, 
the one shouting out Gold, the other Empire, and aroused a national 
delirium for wealth and dominion. Already the Spirit of Evil seems 
to have begun his work of slaughter and loss, as when Job in his 
distress cried out, ‘‘The Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away.” 
But are we so sure that death and loss will be made good to us in the 
end as amply as it was made good to Job? 

The various events all coincided within the last quarter of the 
century now about to end. If we needed a date for this great change 
in our national and industrial life I would take as a symbol the pro- 
-clamation of the Queen as Empress of India. It was a mere form, 
without direct effect in itself. But it served as the baptism of the 
new Imperialism. The British flag henceforth represented an Empire 
of conquest and annexation, on the lines of that Russian Empire 
which, in the middle of the century, Kurope had combined to check 
and humble. The Imperial title was a bauble in itself; but it 
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symbolised the ambition of the men who arranged it. Cyprus was. 
seized out of mere bravado. On the Imperial banner was inscribed: 
the famous motto, Peace with Honour; on the obverse of which scroll 
was deeply graven, War with Disgrace. And the vulgar thing with a 
vulgar name, which is the new religion of the Imperialist, was bred. 
in a cockney music-hall. The Transvaal was annexed by a snatch 
decree; the Zulu war followed; then the Afghan war and the: 
“Forward” policy of our ardent proconsuls and ‘the Young India 
party. Governments and parties changed; but not the policy. Egypt 
was seized ; and in eighteen years it has cost us no less than six cam- 
paigns. Burmah was conquered and annexed. The rush to the 
diamond mines is hardly thirty years old; the rush to the gold mines. 
about half of thirty; the Charterland is not ten years old, and it has 
led to two or three wars, including the Raid. I have not time to speak 
of Afridi and Chitral wars, of Ashantee and Soudan campaigns, 
Matabele wars, and the rest. In the twenty-five years that have- 
passed since the proclamation of the Imperial title, there have been 
waged about as many wars. And now, after wading through 
blood for a generation—the blood of men of colour: not of white 
men, be it said—we are told to-day that the existence of the- 
Empire is at stake when we are confronted with 50,000 untrained 
farmers. 

Year after year we have protested against this career of endless 
aggression and war as immoral. Perhaps we may be listened to. 
better, now that its far-reaching consequences and incalculable perils. 
are manifest. But it is rather on its degrading effects on the mind 
and temper of the nation that I prefer to dwell to-day. Compare the- 
early and middle of the reign of the Queen with the last two or three 
decades. Who will dare to say that its close can compare with its. 
promise and its maturity—in poetry, in romance, in literature, in 
philosophy, or in science? Allow what we will for the personal 
equation whereby the elder naturally looks back to the memories of 
the temporis acti, grant all the tendency we have to be slow to recog- 
nise latent genius in the budding, still it would be dishonest to claim 
for recent years an intellect as powerful and as solid as that which we 
knew in the middle of the reign. I insist on no particular writer, I 
rely on no special school. Names will occur to all—Dr. Arnold 
and his son, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer, Disraeli, Hallam, Milman, Freeman, 
Froude, Ruskin, the Brontés, George Eliot, Kingsley, Trollope. All 
the work, or all the best and permanent work, of these was completed 
and had passed into the fabric of English literature before the Im= 
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perialist era began some twenty-five years ago. Have their successors 
quite equalled them? 

It is the same story in more abstract things—in philosophy, in. 
sociology, even in pure science, the special pursuit of our age. Charles. 
Darwin, Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Professor Owen, Thomas. 
Huxley, John Henry Newman, Pusey, Keble, Grote, Whewell,. 
Kelvin, Lyell, Thirlwall, Buckle, Wilberforce, Jowett, Maurice, 
Bagehot, Martineau. Three or four out of the forty names I have 
mentioned survive in extreme old age; but even of these their prin-- 
cipal work was completed at the date now taken. I do not deny that 
many men of high distinction are living and working still, and that 
there are still with us men of great promise, of whom much is expected. 
But taking, as a test, influence upon the age and European reputa-. 
tion, the last quarter of the present century cannot compare in its. 
intellectual product with the three earlier quarters of this century. 
Name for name, the intellectual leaders of our present day cannot be 
named with those that went before them, neither in poetry, nor in 
romance, nor in literature, nor in science, nor in philosophy, nor in. 
ethics, nor in religion. 

It would be futile, of course, to admit the current nonsense about 
‘“ decadence,” or ‘‘the end of the century’’; for the tone of a nation. 
does not degenerate of its own motion, nor by the date of the calendar.. 
It has a cause, and the cause is plain. No! when Imperialism set in 
about a quarter of a century ago, we all took to a much more prac- 
tical, combative, and materialist view of life. We were told to get. 
rich, to fight, to win the game, and the game was something solid and. 
substantial. To be weak was to be miserable, as Satan told the rebel: 
angels; to be poor was to be a failure; to make no conquests, no. 
prizes, no fortunes, was to own oneself a poor thing. Competition 
ruled everything—education, sport, industry, and literature. To win. 
prizes we had to be up-to-date, and we grew year by year more up-to- 
date. We fell more and more under the rule of the newspaper press ; 
and the press grew more and more noisy, braggart, bustling and 
smart. It got so furiously up-to-date that it even announced events 
before they had happened, and smashed books before they had been 
read. We all had to live in a perpetual rattle which was something 
like a fair or a race-course, and something like an army of volunteers 
on a bank-holiday. The reveries of the imagination became less easy,. 
and fell out of fashion. The pace became killing. Stories became 
shorter and shorter, as no one had time for a long book. The “boss,” 
the “‘ gold-bug,” the ‘‘syndicate” were terms imported across the- 
seas, and with the terms came the things. The press fell into the. 
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hands of the ‘‘ bosses,” then ‘society’ fell; and soon the State itself 
began to be run by the millionaires much as if it were a railway or a 
‘trust in the United States. 

All this combined to materialise, to degrade the national life. It 
is not so much that we have glaring examples of folly, vice, extrava- 
‘gance, brutality, and lust. There are such examples in most ages, 
and they may be personal, independent of any general cause. The 
gloomy feature of our time is the wide diffusion of these evils amongst 
all classes, and, what is far worse, the universal dying down of high 
standards of life, of generous ideals, of healthy tastes—the recru- 
‘descence of coarse, covetous, arrogant, and braggart passions. We 
who live quiet lives far apart from what calls itself the great world 
have no direct experience of these things; but we cannot resist the 
common testimony of those who know that during the reign of the 
Queen, wanton extravagance in dress, in living, in gaieties, have never 
been so crazy as now, with such sordid devices to scrape together the 
means for extravagance, such open sale of rank and person by those 
who claim to lead society and to dictate taste. 

In such a world it is inevitable that the intellectual and esthetic 
aims should become gross and materialised. The drama runs not 
merely to vice, but to morbid, sneaking forms of vice, to unwholesome 
melodrama, to a world of smart harlots and titled debauchees. The 
least vicious, but most vulgar, symptom of this decadence, is the 
prevalent fondness of men and women of fashion for the slang of the 
gutter and the slum. Popular novels, songs, and plays are composed 
in the jargon current amongst costermongers and thieves. Romance 
tends to vignettes of sensationalism, to the more cancerous forms of 
debauchery, and to prurient maunderings over sex problems. It may 
be true that there have been ages more vicious and brutal than our 
own; and no doubt the last years of the Victorian epoch are no worse 
than the Georgian epoch of Hogarth and Fielding. That is not my 
argument. My contention is that there is to-day, as compared with 
the middle of the present reign, a sensible debasement of tone. Ina 
famous passage of declamation Edmund Burke committed himself to 
the dubious paradox that Vice lost half its evil in losing all its gross- 
ness. Be that as it may, it is in vain for Vice to hope that by covering 
its shame with an apron of vulgarity it will succeed in hiding its 
nakedness from sight. 

I have spoken of the material and practical causes of this deterio- 
ration of the age. I will say a few words as to its spiritual and 
intellectual causes. All important changes in the world of action are 
preceded by profound movements in the world of thought. The 
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intellectual ‘‘reversion”’ to a poorer type in these recent years is due 
to a certain despairing return to the cloudy intuitionalism, which fifty 
years ago had fallen into discredit. Forty or fifty years ago the 
schools of Bentham and his followers, as presented in the Westminster 
Review, of James Mill and John Stuart Mill, of Professor Bain and 
George H. Lewes, of Herbert Spencer and his followers, of Grote and 
Cornewall Lewis, eminently that of Charles Darwin and the popu- 
larisation of the philosophy of evolution, and finally the critical. 
examination of Scripture, which was made common knowledge in 
‘ Kssays and Reviews ’’—all this had established their ascendant in. 
the world of serious thoughts, and raised hopes of almost indefinite- 
progress and authority. It was an intellectual emancipation which 
had some kinship with that of the last century, in the age of Hume,. 
Adam Smith, Voltaire, and Diderot. We may call it the Avatar of 
Evolution and of Logical Demonstration. And under it a brilliant 
efflorescence arose—in philosophy, in science, in economics, in 
sociology, and in real religion. 

The philosophy of Evolution and of Demonstration promised, but 
it did not perform. It raised hopes, but it led to disappointment. It 
claimed to explain the world, and to direct man. But it left a great 
blank. That blank was the whole field of Religion, of morality, of 
the sanctions of duty. It left the mystery of the Future as mysterious 
as ever, and yet as imperative as ever. Whatever philosophy of 
Nature it offered, it gave no adequate philosophy of Man. It was 
busy with the physiology of Humanity; it propounded inconceivable. 
and repulsive guesses about the origin of Humanity. It attempted 
no religion of Humanity. Charles Darwin thought that ‘‘he was. 
_ generally, but not always, an Agnostic.” Stuart Mill fluctuated 
between a religion of Duty and a very attenuated and sterilised 
Theism. And Herbert Spencer solemnly announced that the object of 
religion could only be the Unknowable. Hesitations, doubtings, 
double acrostics like this about the very central truths of Life and 
Duty, naturally caused plain men and women to turn away in disgust. 
Here we say that certain, intelligible, rational ideas about the religious 
problems of Man’s highest nature form the very key-stone of philo- 
sophy ; that the philosopher who fails to answer these problems so as 
to convince his questioners will convince them ultimately of little else.. 
Evolution and Neo-Christianity failed to give any answer; called 
themselves ‘“‘ Know-nothings,” prophets of the Unknowable ; had not. 
made up their own minds, and did not think it mattered much if they 
did or did not. The result was a wide and general discredit to the entire- 
philosophy of Evolution and the entire Theology of Neo-Christianity. 
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No precise date could be given to this reaction, nor did it take any 
single or definite form. No new type of philosophy took the place of 
the discredited methods. Within the last twenty years these latter 
have been gradually losing their hold; and vague thin kinds of 
‘Spiritualism from time to time found acceptance. There was nothing 
like a new system, or even a definable tendency, unless a kind of 
metaphysical fogginess which uses grandiloquent phrases as if they 
were real things. If we took any date as a mark it might be found 
in the burst of welcome when Mr. Balfour’s graceful book on ‘“‘ The 
Foundations of Belief” appeared about five years ago. There was 
nothing either new or solid in the book, except the pathetic dreaminess 
with which cynical pessimism and incurable doubt about all Truth was 
shown to lead up to practical support of the Orthodox Creeds. That 
the guides of public opinion announced this stale scepticism as giving 
new life to philosophy and religion, was indeed evidence how deeply 
the orthodox creeds were undermined, how ready was the philosophy 
-of the day to clutch hold of any cloud that seemed likely to release it 
from sober study of the earth. All this was a sort of theological 
‘‘confidence trick.” The philosopher says to the simple inquirer: 
‘You are so very little sure of any belief, and are so likely to lose it 
altogether in this Babylon of ours, that you had better trust me with 
your faith, and I will put it away safe in the Bank of the Church of 
England.” 

A maudlin philosophy based on nothing but vague aspirations, 
hopes, and possibilities, so that all the central problems of Life and 
of Man ended in the general formula, ‘“‘ After all, perhaps there may 
be”; this spread a dry-rot through the mental fabric. There is 
to-day plenty of activity, of ingenuity, of prettiness, of skill, as there 
is in any silver age, but of robustness, originality, inspiration is there 
to-day as much as we have known and felt a generation or two ago ? 
Take the decade which closes this century (1890—1900), can any man 
pretend that it equals in power either of the middle decades of the 
century (1840—1860) in poetry, in literature, in science, in philo- 
sophy? A shifty and muddle-headed kind of Spiritualism has 
mentally made cowards of us all. 

And, finally, to take religion, which we are often told displays. so 
striking a revival. In ceremonial, in ecclesiastical celebrations, in 
clerical organisation and activity, no doubt the progress is manifest. 
The rites of the Churches, the dignity of worship, the parade of 
Church societies, are in full activity. The Churches were never more 
‘‘in evidence” than they are to-day. Their pretensions were never 
higher; their rolls never fuller; their patrons never more illustrious. 
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Is vital religion deeper, more general, more effective? Is genuine 
belief in the creeds more definite and clear? Is Christianity more 
truly a civilising, a moralising force? Who will dare to say so? By 
vital religion I mean not conventional phrases about getting to 
Heaven. I mean religion that can purify, direct, and inspire Man’s 
life on earth. By genuine belief in the Creeds I mean literal accept- 
‘ance of the three Oreeds in the Book of Common Prayer in their 
plain sense. When I ask if Christianity is a civilising and moralising 
force, I ask if it prevents us as a people from injustice and oppression, 
and as men and women from the pride of life and the lusts of the 
flesh. 

We have been dwelling to-day on the evil things in our modern 
life, on the chase after money, the rampant love of gambling, the 
extravagance, the coarseness, the materialist spirit growing on all 
sides. What have the Churches done to purify and check all this ? 
‘Who would care if they did try? Who would believe them in earnest 
in doing it? What were they doing and saying yesterday? Offering 
up from ten thousand altars prayers to the God of Battles to bless our 
arms, 7.¢., that he might enable us to slaughter our enemies and 
possess their land. Not a voice comes from the official Churches to 
raise a doubt as to the justice, good faith, and Christian charity of 
those who have thrust our country into a wanton war of spoliation. 
Not a word is breathed from their pulpits of respect for the brave 
civilians who are defending their homes and their freedom. These 
Republicans, we are told, gather round their hearthstones, whole 
families together, father, sons, grandsons, kneeling down in prayer— 
they do sincerely believe in their God and his readiness to hear them— 
and then wives, sisters, and daughters arm them for the front; and, 
ere they engage in battle, their camp rings with hymns of prayer and 
praise. At home owr own preparation for war is sounded in slang 
from drinking saloons, which is echoed back in pale and conventional 
litanies from the altars of the State Church. This is how Christianity 
works out in practice at the close of the nineteenth century. 

This State Church and the Creed, to the husk of which it still 
clings, never seem so hollow or so corrupt as in the part they play in 
some national crisis such as an unjust war. Whilst sober men of all 
parties and opinions can feel some doubt or even searchings of heart ; 
whilst soldiers, statesmen, and the public are open to remonstrance, 
the only order of men which is ever ready to supply the majority with 
hypocritical glozings is the official priesthood. It sinks till it becomes 
the mere domestic chaplains of the governing class—a sort of black 
police that has to stand by the Government—right or wrong. ‘“Their’s 
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not to reason why,” as the poet says. It was an archbishop who told 
us the other day that God himself ‘“‘ made battles.” Improving upon 
old Hebrew war-songss about the God of battles, we are now told that. 
the God of mercy is the author of war, as a means of grace towards- 
a higher morality. Why! no medicine-man, no witch-finder in Central 
Africa, hounding on a savage chief to exterminate a neighbouring 
tribe, could utter a more atrocious blasphemy. 

A Church, a Creed which can chant such a requiem as this over the 
grave of the Nineteenth Century needs trouble us no more. It is left 
henceforth to faith in Humanity to do what it can to curb the passions. 
of the strong who are thirsting to crush the weak; to teach what is. 
the true glory of civilised men; to preach the Gospel of Peace, which 
the apostate preachers of Christ have turned into a bye-word, and 
have made a war-cry. These high priests of the New Imperialism 
have foresworn their own religion and forgotten their own sacred. 
books. Let them turn back in their Bibles to the story of Ahab and 
Naboth, and reflect that it was the apostate priests who leapt upon 
the altar and called from morning even until noon, saying, ‘‘O Baal, 
hear us.” But it was the task of the true priest to say to the King 
in his pride, ‘‘ Hast thou killed and also taken possession ?” 
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THE MILITARY CRISIS. 


TuE war was entered upon with a strange ignorance on the part of: 
the mass of our people at home, criminal ignorance on the part of the. 
Government, of what the Boers were, of their resources, of their 
numbers, of their qualities, of their resolution, as the Ministers who 
forced on this war now plaintively explain. The man in the street (or. 
in the music-halls) repeats the blind cry on which those who blundered 
into a series of disasters desire to ride off—the cry, ‘‘ We are in for 
war now; we have got to see the thing through.” By all means, if 
we have a clear idea of what “through” means. Where are we 
going to come out?—when we have got across the Drakensberg’ 
passes and the Orange River. We entirely accept that issue; what. 
does seeing it though mean? 

We who keep cool heads turn to the history of these Pes 
Republics, to the marvellous tenacity with which they have clung over 
60 years to their chosen homes and their free life, to the wonderful 
vitality which in this century has raised their numbers from some 
40,000 to 400,000, to the martial skill with which they again 
and again drove back enormous hordes of formidable savages. 
These men are the descendants of the invincible heroes who, in the 
sixteenth century, baffled all the forces of Philip II. and of the 
Spanish Empire, who again, in the seventeenth century, defeated and 
repelled all the armies of Louis XIV. and the monarchy of France, 

Twice the Dutch people defended the least defensible country in 
Europe against all the resources of the two most powerful monarchies 
of their respective ages, and twice humbled nations which, in popula- 
tion, outstripped them by twenty to one, and in material means 
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outstripped them as forty to one. Have not these Boers shown on 
a score of bloody fields that they are the same stuff as their ancestors? 
Does not the ruin of Philip II. and that of Louis XIV. point to us 
the abyss into which we may be plunged, if we choose to copy the 
arrogance, the madness of these perverse and overweening tyrants? 

It is the fashion with some of our more frothy Imperialists (such 
as the wiseacres of the Spectator and the Daily Mail) to assure us that 
time is of no consequence to the British Empire, and that if it costs 
us years and years of fighting it will still have to be done in the end. 
And the silly Spectator says—we will spend our last penny and the 
last drop of our blood. And it has been even reported that our 
generals in Africa fully expect it to be a long business, as the conquest 
of the Soudan took years to complete. Lord Kitchener deals with 
strategy, and has no authority in politics. But does any thoughtful 
man who weighs calmly the facts of foreign politics doubt, if at 
Midsummer or Michaelmas the British armies are not in peaceful 
occupation of the two Republics—but that the nations of Europe will 
have something to say tous? I do not assert that they will make a 
combined expedition to the Cape. That is, of course, out of the 
question. But will not our bitter rivals in the Mediterranean, in 
Morocco, in Egypt, in Persia, in the Afghan frontier, in Newfound- 
land, in China, be able to do something which may make us bitterly 
regret that we have sunk in South Africa 100 millions sterling, 20,000 
-of our best men, our whole war material, and still have at the best to 
keep 50,000 men in a fierce civil war against 300,000 of Dutch race 
who loathe us and will strain every nerve to ruin us? Unless by 
Michaelmas peace on mutual terms is assured, the beginning of the 
end of the Empire will have come. 

In the press and on the platform we have been hearing magnificent 
peeans to the glorious uprising of the Anglo-Saxon race and the heroic 
devotion of men with everything that can make life pleasant to 
volunteer for service in Africa. And men who are and who have 
been responsible for the conduct of the nation seem disposed to think 
that even all our disasters and humiliations are but a cheap price to 
pay for the proof of the patriotism of so many of our countrymen in 
wealth, high position, comfort, and for the evidence of the whole 
Empire rushing together at the call of duty. Far be it from any of 
us who stay at home to undervalue the devotion of our noble volunteer 
soldiers. But as a proof of political significance there has been 
childish exaggeration in the language used. I have been making a 
little calculation about the numbers of this grand uprising of the 
Empire. I find that apart from regular troops, the number of men 
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~who have thrown up good positions to volunteer to the front, in 
proportion to the whole British population of the Empire, is about one 
in 5,000. The proportion of the Boer population (men, women and 
children of the two Republics) is at least one in four or five. Are we 
‘to brag that one in 5,000 Britons has volunteered for service, and 
forget that one in five Boers have done as much? 

Now the great problem remains, even supposing that we have 
forced our way into the two Republics, how is any settlement to be 
reached? The Dutch or non-British Afrikander population of South 
Africa exceeds that of the British population by at least 100,000, if 
not 150,000. It multiplies far more rapidly. These men are at home; 
half the British in the colonies are not at home, but are a floating 
population, mainly without families or settled homes. The large 
bodies of immigrants, adventurers and business foremen attracted by 
‘the mines have no thought of making Africa their native land. As 
the mines begin to give out, they will decrease; when the mines are 
-exhausted, they will entirely vanish. Nine-tenths of South Africa is 
veldt, where the physical conditions are such that British colonists do 
not care to settle, and where they cannot thrive. Boers do thrive, do 
settle, and multiply like the Patriarchs of Israel. In one, or at most 
two, generations the non-British population of Africa south of Zam- 
besi will exceed the British population by something like two to one 
or three to one. How is this minority going to hold in subjection a 
race twice or three times its number, equal in courage, superior in 
tactics, men struggling for independence, not for dominion—for their 
own fatherland, not for a miscellaneous Empire. 

We are told that, when once the Boer armies are defeated and the 
Union Jack floats over Bloemfontein and Pretoria, all will be calm 
and smooth, and the Afrikanders, from the Zambesi to the Cape, will 
joyfully accept the Imperial yoke. Who tells us this—who but the 
same Colonial authorities, the same men, the braggarts, the boobies, 
the swindlers who told us the Boers would never fight, who have 
dragged the Empire from one humiliation to another by their 
calumnies and their bubble prophecies? Let us not believe these 
impudent assertions, repeated daily by the hired agents of the same 
ring which plunged us into war. No! the sacrifices, the waste, the- 
slaughter which have saddened every household in the Boer Republics 
have caused cruel wounds in every Afrikander household in South 
_ Africa, including our own colonies. Does any rational man believe 
that this will be forgotten, that the 300,000 or 400,000 Afrikanders 
will tranquilly submit to the destruction of the two Republics and 
their permanent subjugation by a British force? Here, again, a little 
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calculation may clear our minds. We hear around us the story of” 
wounds, death and disease that have brought mourning to so many 
homes in these islands. Yes! it is a cruel fact: all the more terrible 
that it has only just begun. The conquest of the two Republics has- 
yet to start. But let us see the exaggeration into which our self- 
admiration leads us. Cruel as these blows are, they have as yet 
darkened but one in 10,000 of our British homes. Yes! but of the 
Boer homes one in ten or twenty have suffered a similar bereavement... 
Is it all to be forgotten at sight of the Union Jack ? 

There is but one possible course whereby the war may be brought 
to a lasting peace, whereby South Africa can be retained for the 
Empire. That basis is the full recognition of absolute independence- 
of the two Republics, without any pretence of suzerainty or limita-- 
tion. And this might be assured by some international guarantee.. 
If to-this we were forced to add the cession of Rhodesia and the- 
Kimberley district, it would not be surprising, or, indeed, unreason-- 
able, together with a clean sweep of all the guilty and crazy officials. 
by whom the Empire has been menaced with ruin and covered with 
humiliation. The complete independence of the two Republics should: 
be made at once the programme of any party or any statesman who 
comes forward to cure the country of its delirium. The public 
announcement of such a policy is the only thing which can present 
further disaffection and open rebellion in our own Cape Colony. And. 
it would dispose the Boers to prepare for peace. They took up arms. 
to defend the independence of their beloved fatherland. They will lay 
them down when that is secured—and not till then. And for my part,. 
until this absolute independence is accepted as a mode of closing this. 
insane war, I for one shall have small reason to wish for the success. 
of our arms. Tor it is my own fixed opinion that to aim still at 
the destruction of the free life of the Boer Republics will bring the 
Empire itself to the verge of dissolution, even if the attempt to- 
abolish our free institutions at home does not bring us within 
measurable distance of civil war. 

We stand to-day at a great crisis in the future of our country,. 
not only as concerns its external stability, but also its internal 
liberties. We hear on all sides ominous warnings and proposals, 
from the Prime Minister and the Leader of the House of Commons. 
downwards to the party organs of Imperialism. Lord Salisbury tells 
the nation that the British Constitution is at fault, just as in the 
Crimean war the Prince Consort told us that Parliamentary institu- 
tions were ‘‘on their trial.” And the Prime Minister gives as the 
cause of the breakdown that the military service is hampered by the- 
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“Treasury and its traditional checks on expenditure. These are not 
idle excuses or meaningless warnings. They are quite serious—and, 
what is more, they are substantially true. And all this points to a 
profound dilemma in our political system. 

The British Constitution (in its present form, with something like 
‘manhood suffrage, and a vast mass of Parliamentary traditions) is not 
-a good machine for carrying on a great, obstinate, intricate war at the 
other side of the planet. Our people, as we see, are deeply divided on 
the fundamental policy and aim of the war. They are accustomed to 
judge for themselves; they are wont to make their voices heard ; they 
will know the facts; and they can bring short and sharp pressure on 
their representatives in Parliament. And, above all, there are in 
Parliament 70 or 80 Irish members, active, acute and hostile, eager 
to thwart and embarrass every British Government. The first and 
most sacred right of Englishmen is to control expenditure through the 
House of Commons. And to-day a determined section of members 
-are opposed to the bottomless pit of expenditure into which Imperialism 
is dragging us down. 

No wonder, then, that a cry is raised, in guarded and dishonest 
language, that this limitless expenditure must be in some way with- 
drawn from the direct control of the House of Commons, which will 
be asked to find the money when the bill is presented and the 
expenditure has been made. That for a generation has been the great 
-struggle in Germany; that is the great struggle in France—to make 
the army and its inevitable cost independent of the elected representa- 
tives of the nation. Bismarck, Moltke, Hohenlohe, the two Emperors, 
have fought for two generations more or less successfully to get a 
free hand with the army and its cost—outside Parliamentary super- 
vision and control. And very naturally: for absolute control over the 
army and all things necessary for it is an essential condition of the 
vast armies, the enormous costliness, the complex organisation of great 
-wars on the present scale. When you come to forces of half-a-million 
-on a war footing, a war expenditure of several millions sterling a 
week, mobilisation within ten days, and the huge apparatus required 
by really great wars on the Moltke and Bismarck standard, Parlia- 
mentary control and the traditional responsibility to the House of 
‘Commons, as we understand it, break down. 

But we are not the German people, trained to despotic and military 
habits; we are not Russians, submissive to a Tzar and his officers ; 
we are not the French people, ready to sacrifice their souls to be again 
a great Power. We will have no Bismarcks, Tzars, Merciers here. 
If, as they tell us, boundless empires, incessant wars and vast military 
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organisations cannot be effectively worked on our ancient Parlia-- 
mentary system, but the control and the cost of the huge armies now 
needed must be taken out of the hands of the House of Commons, and 
must be put into the hands and under the sole control of professional’ 
soldiers, then I know the free English people will say, We do not: 
desire boundless empire, incessant wars, vast armies at such a cost in. 
blood and money. We will keep old England with her fleets and her 
modest army of free enlistment. 

For now see this. Not only are they telling us to give up the- 
control of the House of Commons and our free institutions, but we- 
are pressed to accept conscription in some veiled form, and under 
deceptive terms of militia ballot, and so forth. There is no knowing” 
how soon these proposals may take form, or under what disguise 
they may be presented. But rest assured of this—Compulsory 
service in arms means Conscription. And this conscription is entirely” 
different from conscription in Germany and France, where citizens- 
serve in their own country, amongst their own countrymen, and for 
very limited terms. The British conscript will be dragged to the 
ends of the earth, amongst savages, in deserts, swamps and moun- 
tains. He cannot come back in a year or two—foreign service must. 
be prolonged. And when he comes back from the Punjab, Hong- 
Kong, the Congo, Uganda, the Soudan, he will come back, perhaps,. 
broken by disease, and unfit for civil and industrial life at home. He 
will not be, like the German or the French soldier, learning his drill 
to defend his native land. He will be fighting with coloured people- 
to coerce some free people or to conquer gold fields for foreign 
speculators. A worse education for a useful tradesman cannot be- 
devised. All the fine talk about the moral advantages of soldiering: 
is stuff. Not soldiering in the tropics and killing uncivilised blacks. 

I am quite aware that some popular leaders are inclined to think. 
that arming the people may enable them to win their civil rights or 
aims by force or menace. Never was there a more fatal delusion. 
Does the German soldier gain his rights by force? There are said to. 
be 2,000,000 Socialist voters in the German Empire. They are all. 
soldiers or have been. Is there the slightest symptom of Socialism. 
in the army, or of the absolute loyalty of the army being even affected: 
by their political opinions? The French army is the youth of the- 
French nation. But the French army stands by General Mercier and 
the other army chiefs, and is as untouched by politics as the 
Russian army itself. No! the modern army system crushes out. 
politics and turns free citizens into obedient soldiers. And modern. 
fighting, which depends on organisation and enormously costly: 
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material, has made anything n the shape of popular insurrection or 
street combats as utterly futile as would be a riot under Wat Tyler or 
or Lord George Gordon. 

No! conscription would be the death of freedom and the disbase- 
ment of our people. It would not be fair, equal to all. By the: 
Militia Ballot substitutes can be bought. The well-to-do would serve 
just as much as they pleased. The whole army organisation would 
be a nest of jobbery, purchase, and corruption. We do not need 
conscription to defend our homes and our free colonies. We do not. 
want 500,000 soldiers under arms or ready to sail in a fortnight. To 
carry this out efficiently with thousands of cannon, and hundreds of 
thousands of horses, and depots on the French and German scale 
would require us to double—perhaps to treble—the present cost 
of our army. How are we going to raise an extra £20,000,000 or. 
£30,000,000 sterling a year? We do not need an army of 400,000: 
men costing £40,000,000 to defend our shores and our colonies. They 
are needed only to carry on unjust wars, to keep on perpetually 
extending the Empire, to be ever crushing down one independent. 
people after another. 

I trust the people of England will have the spirit and the sense to 
resist the tearing up of our old institutions, in order to build up an 
absolutely military Empire. It will be a tough struggle. We shall 
be shamefully abused and maligned. Day by day the hired scribes of 
foreign bullion-mongers insult us and falsify all we say. Let us hold 
up our heads and speak the truth, and not be afraid of warning our 
fellow-countrymen how great is the present danger. 

We hear dark warnings about us of the perils that menace our 
prestige and our imperial ascendancy. J am more concerned to note 
the perils which menace our very existence as a free and peaceful 
people and the prospect of an obstinate struggle at home to resist 
those who are bent (if they can) on debasing this ‘‘dear, dear 
England” into a military Empire of the German, or rather the 
Russian type. FrepERIC HARRISON. 


ROMAN AND BRITISH IMPERIALISM. 


Postrrvists are well-known to be admirers of the Roman Empire, 
Even Dante’s appreciation of Julius Ceesar was not higher than 
- Comte’s; and what Comte has said of this great statesman has been 
reiterated and amplified by M. Pierre Laffitte in his ‘‘ Grand Types 
de ’Humanité,” by Dr. Congreve in his lectures on the Roman Empire, 
and by the Editor of this Review in the ‘‘ New Calendar of Great 
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Men.” Before the appearance in England of Mommsen’s great work, 
Positivists were content to bear with equanimity the stigma of 
Czesarism cast on them by their democratic friends. Guided, though 
not slavishly guided, by Comte’s ‘‘ Philosophy of History,” they have 
always seen that in the great Roman revolution of the century before 
the Christian era, Caesar was the upholder of progress, the true 
republican; and that his assassins were what Dante paints them: 
traitors, or dupes of traitors, to the cause of Humanity. The Roman 
Empire with all its abuses, with shortcomings inherent in its origin, 
often administered by unworthy chiefs, and due account taken of the 
corruption of its later years, remains as a whole one of the noblest 
instruments of progress ever forged by human wisdom. 

This being so, why is it that we look with coldness on the British 
Empire as it stands, and offer all the opposition in our power to its 
further extension? The Roman Empire established its sway over 
many nations and languages, welded them into a whole, gave them 
peace, gave them law. Is not British rule in India and elsewhere 
tending to do the same, and to do it in a purer and less tyrannical 
way? Admiration of the Roman Empire, detestation of modern Im- 
perialism—what is to be said of a political school which combines these 
two principles, except that those who hold them blow hot and cold at 
once? And yet nothing is more certain than that the Positive school 
of politics does combine them; and is prepared to justify its attitude. 
What is the justification ? 

We have again to go back to the fundamental meaning of the 
word Positive. It is an unattractive word at first hearing: it rouses 
many objections, and even among Positivists there are some who 
would like it changed, because it has too harsh, too dry, too doc- 
trinaire a sound. Some would like it changed to scientific ; some, 
again, to humanitarian. ach class of objectors fails to see that the 
ideal towards which Positive Philosophy is working is to be both at 
once, Of its seven characteristic notes the first four—reality, utility, 
certainty, precision—distinguish it from mystical or metaphysical 
schools, and bring it into touch with science in the rather narrow 
sense in which that term is often used by physicists. Building on 
this firm foundation, Positive Philosophy aims at being organic, 
relative and sympathetic. It is the second of these three qualities 
that I wish to speak of now, though in truth it is only by an artificial. 
effort that it can be separated from the rest. 

What do we mean by Relative? It is best explained by reference 
to Comte’s definition of life as ‘‘a continuous and close adjustment of 
internal spontaneity with external fatality” (‘‘ Pos. Polity,” i., 335). 
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To speak of the life of an organism apart from its environment is 
an unintelligible use of words. The words are simply devoid of 
meaning. The simplest plant—a microscopic fungus, for instance— 
presupposes certain conditions of atmospheric pressure, of soil, of 
temperature, and so on, without which it would be non-existent. In 
animal life it is much easier to recognise this truth ; indeed, animal 
life was spoken of by Bichat with significant exaggeration as the life 
of relation, as distinguished from vegetal life, the life of nutrition. 
Obviously most of the functions of nerve and muscle consist of con- 
tinuous relations with the outer world. By one of the five senses the 
animal perceives its food ; by muscular action it seizes and devours it. 

Far wider is the significance of relativity when we pass from the 
science of biology to that of sociology. Many new factors come into 
play here. For the present let us concentrate attention on the most 
important of these; the gradual evolution of the advanced portion of 
Humanity, often spoken of as the History of Civilisation. Pascal 
taught us long ago that ‘‘the whole series of human generations 
should be looked upon as one and the same man ever living, ever 
learning.’ In the eighteenth century many other thinkers, notably 
Leibnitz and Condorcet, enforced the same truth, the full significance 
of which it was left for Auguste Comte to discover. More or less 
dimly the truth has always been perceived by the great leaders of 
men. ‘‘ When I was a child,” said St. Paul, “I spoke as a child, I 
felt as a child, I thought as a child; now that I am become a man, I 
have put away childish things.” In his own mystical way he, like 
Pascal, felt and expressed the analogy between the growth of man 
and the growth of Humanity. 

This being so, it follows that all political judgments of any value 
must be relative. In other words we cannot form a sound opinion as 
to the action of statesmen at any period of history, as to the value of 
laws enacted, or of institutions established, without taking account of 
the degree of evolution which the commiunity under consideration has 
at that time reached. Obviously this view of the matter raises a 
difficulty, and suggests a danger. It would be so much easier if we 
- could devise a hard and fast rule that any one could apply to all cases 
and all times. Change being a law of all life, individual or social, 
there is the danger of mistaking what is relative for what is arbitrary; 
of confounding change in accordance with a definite law, with the 
fortuitous results of arbitrary caprice or contending passion. But 
who is prepared to say that political problems are easier than mathe- 
matical problems? ‘There is no royal road to the solution of either. 
Here lies the function of the law-giver, or rather of the law-revealer 
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in science. ‘The planets were thought to move at the capricious will 
of a deity, till Hipparchus Ptolemy and Kepler revealed their laws of 
movement. So has it been, and so will it be, with the changing 
phases in the life of Humanity. Comte aided by his predecessors has. 
gone very far in determining the laws of these changes. Much more, 

we cannot doubt, remains to be done by great discoverers in the 

future. 

Enough nevertheless has been already done to be of much service 
in determining questions of the kind raised in this paper. Take, for 
instance, the great discovery with which the scientific treatment of 
social evolution may be said to have begun; what is commonly known 
as the Law of the three stages. The law, as all students of Comte 
are aware, is twofold; it applies on the one hand to Man’s thoughts, 
on the other to his activities. As his theories of the world around 
him are in the first place supernatural and ultimately scientific, so in 
the department of practical life war takes the first place in the early 
stages of civilisation ; pacific industry in the final stage. In either 
case there is an intermediate phase, or rather there are groups of 
intermediate phases; but the essential point for our present purpose 
is that war, which at one period of man’s development is a normal 
condition, becomes at another period an anomalous and morbid 
condition. Hence it is that a serious student of history forms such 
diametrically opposite judgments of Julius Cesar and of Napoleon 
Bonaparte; regarding the first as a benefactor to mankind, the second — 
as a curse. But let us look at the matter somewhat more closely ; 
turning from Comte’s abstract laws to the concrete facts of history. 

All will admit that for many centuries before the Christian era the - 
nations of Europe were in a state of incessant warfare. Of the more - 
remote Celtic and Teutonic tribes we know this mainly through their 
legends; the evidence, however, from this source is overwhelming. 
Of Greece and Italy, and of the nations in direct contact with them, 
we know it by recorded history. In Greece the growth of scientific 
and literary culture went side by side with more effective military ~ 
discipline. The new force thus created suggested, to Athens first and 
afterwards to Macedon, the conception of universal empire, futile in 
the first case, partially successful in the second. Rome, endowed 
with an incomparably greater genius for organisation, and eagerly 
receptive of Greek culture, followed in the same path; and made her- 
self supreme over Italy, over North Africa, over Spain, over nearly all 
that had been conquered by the successors of Alexander. There 
remained one danger to the Greco-Roman world of extreme imminence, 
that of barbarian invasion from the north. From this the great . 
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republican dictator saved civilisation for three centuries by the 

conquest and the effectual incorporation of Gaul. The work of Rome 

was secure; and, many years before the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, 

peace became the law of the progressive nations. Among many things. 
that may be said of the Roman empire we are entitled to say this: 

founded by war, at a time when war was the predominant occupation 

of men, and when industry was left almost entirely to slaves, it turned 

war to the noblest account that was possible: it was the first sign and 

offered the first hope that war was destined finally to disappear. 

One more feature of Roman conquest is to be noted. ‘The- 
culture, the institution, even the language of the victors were eagerly 
adopted. The grandsons of the men who had fought so gallantly 
against Czesar won full citizenship, took their seats in the Senate,. 
and commanded Roman armies” (‘‘ New Calendar,” p. 165). Of the 
long list of great emperors, most were neither Roman nor Italian. 
Trajan and Hadrian were Spanish, Marcus Aurelius of Spanish 
descent, Antoninus was half a Gaul. Others were African, Thracian, 
Syrian; Diocletian and many of his predecessors were Illyrians. 
The Roman Empire was in the truest sense an incorporation of dis- 
cordant nations and languages into a harmonious system, from which 
the free civilisation of Western Europe takes its origin. To compare 
it to the British government of Hindostan is misleading. If several 
of the Governors-General of India had been drawn from the native 
population, the parallel would be less absurdly inaccurate. 

British government of India is, however, rightly described as an 
empire; and the title of emperor or empress taken of late years, 
wisely or otherwise, by the head of the Government, is at least not 
a misnomer. Our Indian possessions are a conquest effected by force, 
and needing force to maintain it. But to use the same word of our 
self-governing colonies is an abuse of language. Communities free to 
elect their own Parliaments, to make their own marriage laws, and to 
impose heavy duties on goods imported from the mother-country, free: 
also to choose what share they will take, if any, in military or naval 
expenditure, cannot be said to constitute anempire. That Australians 
and most Canadians are knit to us by ties of kindred and language, 
that in time of danger they form a recruiting-ground for volunteers,. 
are facts of great political importance. If the time should come when 
the colonies consent to bear their fair share of the cost of our army 

‘and navy, then, no doubt, Greater Britain would have become not, 
indeed, an empire, but a federation. How long that federation would 
stand the strain of party politics and of the enormous spaces that: 
would separate its scattered members is another question; and its 
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discussion is by no means urgent. As yet the Australians, New 
Zealanders and Canadians fighting for us in South Africa are paid by 
the British taxpayer. Our colonists are indulging in war at the 
expense of the mother-country. 

The truth is that the very conception of empire for progressive 
nations has become for many centuries a gross anachronism. The 
Roman empire is an unique fact in history ; meeting in an admirable 
way a peculiar combination of circumstances which, as we see when 
we analyse it, cannot recur. Between ancient Rome and modern 
France or Britain a series of events has passed; an evolution of 
thought and of action, which might be almost called a transformation 
of political species, were it not for the continuity and unity which 
pervade the whole. The rise of the Catholic church, feudalism, 
substitution of serfage for slavery and of hired labour for serfage, the 
liberation of thought, the growth of science, the establishment of 
international diplomacy, the Dutch, English, American, and French 
revolutions—these and other things have brought about a new order 
of things in which the permanent subjection of Europeans to a king, 
queen, or cabinet resident thousands of miles away is entirely incon- 
ceivable. I say permanent subjection: for laws of historical evolution 
plain enough to men of ordinary wisdom and average morality may 
be resisted, and for a time with apparent success, by policies of 
“blood and iron,” or of blood and gold, such as before now have 
tempted unscrupulous statesmen to national disaster. A strong 
statesman untroubled by conscience, finding a policy of reaction serve 
his turn, may resolve to ‘‘see it through.”” He may succeed for a 
time ; a Napoleon for a generation; a smaller man for a few years; 
time enough to work irreparable mischief to his nation, though not 
enough to arrest the onward march of Humanity. 

By creed and by instinct Positivists are nationalist no less than 
humanitarian. Their firm conviction that the interests of Humanity 
are in the long run safe will not deter them, will on the contrary 
impel them to do their utmost, be it much or little, to save their 
country from danger physical or moral; from the danger of injustice 
or the danger of invasion. It is for this reason that they have taken 
and will take every occasion to resist so far as they can the spread of 
the imperialistic taint ; that at the present moment they are making 
common cause with those who seek to prevent the establishment of a 
new Ireland seven thousand miles away ; and who with this view are 
urging that our inevitable triumph in the present struggle shall not 
be embittered and nullified by suppression of the two South African 
Republics. J. H. Bripvezs. 
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THERE was a great famine in India in 1897. There is another 
now, covering a smaller area, but more terrible in its intensity. 
The official apologists for the most part decline to look for any cause 
beyond the failure of the rains; but this would only account for 
scarcity. Famine is the result of poverty, which can make no pro-, 
vision for a bad harvest. Some, indeed, refer the distress to over- 
population ; only, unfortunately for them, the population of India 
increases slowly—about ‘94 per cent. per annum, if we exclude Burma. 
Others, again, throw the blame on the money-lender; but the frugal 
peasants of India do not go to the money-lender because they like it, 
but because they must. They have to borrow because of the heavy 
land-tax, rigidly enforced and increasing at every new assessment. 
And the land-tax is maintained and enforced because of the necessities 
of a Government the most expensive that exists in the civilised world. 
If it be added that this Government is alien, and that it involves the 
transmission of many millions to England every year, with all the evil 
effects of an economic tribute, famine will not seem quite so “ provi- 
dential’ a calamity as the rulers of India would wish us to believe. 
England is one of the richest, perhaps the richest, country in the 
world. India is one of the poorest. When it was suggested that 
England should contribute to the expenses of the last war beyond the 
North-West frontier, the Indian Government declined the offer, fear- 
ing no doubt that a subsidy from the English Exchequer would lead. 
to the control of Indian finance; so it was argued that the expenses of 
the campaign formed India’s contribution to Imperial defence. Now, 
however, it seems that India has been making another contribution to 
Imperial defence, by supporting and keeping in efficiency a much 
larger body of English troops than she required for her own purposes, 
The regiments that have been sent to Natal, since they can be spared 
in this time of crisis, were obviously unnecessary before; they have 
been kept up, not for India, but for the Empire. Is not India, 
stricken at once with pestilence and famine, entitled to some reimburse- 
ment of this heavy outlay ? 8S. H. Swuvy, 


By the lamented death of Dr. J oseph Kaines Positivism loses one of 
its oldest and most devoted English adherents. He was indefatigable in 
his exertions to spread our doctrines by his books and pamphlets and 
by lecturing at Newton Hall or in North London where he till lately 
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resided. He had a very wide and exact acquaintance with books and 
he was always ready to place his knowledge at the service of any one 
desiring to collect the works in Comte’s Positivist Library, many of 
them being difficult to find. He translated Condorcet’s Arithmetic 
and Clairaut’s Geometry, and at the time of his death he was engaged 
upon the same useful work for Clairaut’s Algebra. Last year he 
retired from the post of Secretary to the Commercial Traveller’s 
Benevolent Institution which he had held since 1857 and went to live 
at Worthing. He left written instructions that no theological service 
should be used at his funeral, but that he should ‘‘be buried with 
simple Positivist rites and service by one of the leaders of 
Positivism.”? This duty was therefore performed by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. 
% % % * 

A violent, though somewhat subterraneous, struggle has for some 
time been going on between the two sections of the Liberal party 
which, for want of better names, we must at present call Jingoes and 
Anti-Jingoes. The former cleave to Lord Rosebery, who is moving 
heaven and earth to recover his position as the recognised leader of 
the Opposition. The latter are willing to maintain Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman in the place to which he was elected, provided he 
unequivocally and irrevocably embraces their policy. Hitherto he has 
with much adroitness managed to figure as the head of a united 
Liberal party, without making any declaration so definite as to drive 
either of its sections into revolt. But Lord Rosebery’s open bid for 
the leadership on the one hand, and the growing vehemence of the 
Anti-Jingoes on the other have made all further co-operation im- 
possible, and Sir Henry’s speech on February 16th indicates that he 
thinks the time has come for breaking with the Roseberyites. He 
will be followed by the bulk of the Parliamentary Opposition, and it 
is to be hoped that the Roseberyites will peel off from the Liberal 
party as completely as Mr. Chamberlain’s group did in 1886. Thus 
at last appears the new line of cleavage in British politics that has 
been so long advocated in the Posttivist Review, 

* % % * 

In judging whether public men such as Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Lord Tweedmouth, Mr. Munro-Ferguson, 
or Mr. Haldane should be treated as belonging to the purified Liberal 
party, it ought to be considered not whether they are ready to repeat, 
ever so emphatically, certain elastic verbal formulas, but what 
practical interpretation they have given to those formulas, especially 
with regard to South African affairs. Little will be gained by 
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being rid of Lord Rosebery if his lieutenants are to be admitted 

into the ranks and treated as eligible for office whenever the present 

Ministry falls. Less than half of the Rosebery Cabinet of 1894-5 are 

worthy to hold office again. 
% * e 

If the Government have not ventured to propose compulsory 
military service it is because they wish to do nothing that would 
tend to make the present war unpopular. Their scheme for increasing 
-our military strength is seen by everybody to be ridiculous, and 
probably no one sees this more clearly than Mr. Wyndham himself. 
It supposes that our population has become so martial that 30,000 
additional recruits per annum will henceforth be obtainable for the 
regular Army, Militia regiments will go into training for three 
months in the year, and Volunteers for one month. When the failure 
-of this scheme has been practically demonstrated it will be said that 
there is no alternative but compulsion. That is the question there- 
fore on which the next general election will turn, 

* * % 

‘London has now only one morning paper, the Morning Leader, 
which firmly opposes militarism and advocates a just and generous 
“treatment of the South African Republics. The articles are excellent 
-and its price is only a halfpenny. All Liberals should give it their 
support. e hi = % 

Absorbed by the dangerous and shameful enterprise upon which 
we have entered 7,000 miles away, the English public pays little 
attention to the reappearance of the old and perhaps more serious 
-danger of organised disaffection in the United Kingdom. The re- 
union of the Irish Parliamentary party under Mr. John Redmond is 
in fact a tardy confession by its most numerous section that their 
revolt against Mr. Parnell was stupid and suicidal. They now resume 
the policy which he pursued with such success during the earliest part 
-of his career, and to which he reverted at the end of it. They abjure 
all alliance with any English party. They will act with sole regard 
to the advantage of their cause in any conjuncture that may arise. 
‘That cause is, ultimately, the independence of their country. But 
while never losing sight of that end, they recognise that there is only 
one way in which they can work towards it; namely, by availing 
themselves of the powers accorded to them by law and the Constitu- 
tion. Parnell showed them how these could be utilised. With a 
compact body of eighty in the House of Commons occasions must 
arise when they will hold the balance between English parties. On 
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every such occasion they will be able to gain some step towards their 


ultimate object. 
* % % * 


Although I supported both Mr. Gladstone’s contradictory schemes 
of Home Rule I have never believed that the Irish people would be 
finally content with anything less than complete independence. As 
an Englishman, and considering solely the true interests of England, 
I desire that they should obtain it. At the same time I think—and I 
gave my reasons in 1886 for thinking so—that the first use, or at all, 
events an early use, they would make of independence would be to 
negotiate some sort of federal union with England. Freely contracted 
by mutual consent such an union might be stable and advantageous. 
to both countries. But no limitations of independence imposed by 
a Parliament in which England is the predominant partner will or- 
should satisfy Irish aspirations. 

The doctrine that a member of Parliament who gives a vote dis- 
pleasing to his constituents is bound to resign his seat is unknown to 
the Constitution and is a most mischievous sample of democratic ideas. 
It makes the representative a mere delegate, bound, not only to abide 
by the opinions he expressed at his election, but to obey the instruc- 
tions he may receive from day to day on any new question that may 
arise. Nor do these instructions come from his constituents themselves, 
but from a caucus practically self-appointed, which again receives its. 
instructions from an office in the neighbourhood of Whitehall. It is. 
to be hoped that Mr. Courtney will not yield to any such pressure. 
Probably most of the Bodmin electors are proud to have so dis- 
tinguished and honest a representative, even if they do not always. 
agree with him. Epiror. 


N Ost Css. 
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POLITICAL HAND-WASHING. 


Reavers of the Positiwist Review are aware that while approving 
and honouring the determination of the two South African Republics 
to resist English conquest to the death, I have never treated 
that resistance as likely to end in anything else than their com- 
plete defeat and subjugation, unless either some foreign State 
intervened or a more righteous and generous spirit came to prevail 
in England. 

It would have been for the advantage not only of Humanity as a 
whole but more especially of our own country if the principal Powers. 
had collectively insisted on a settlement of the dispute by arbitration, 
Intervention by any one Power might not have been tolerated and 
might have only widened the area of disturbance. Collective inter- 
vention would have ensured the preservation of peace and saved us 
from committing a great national crime. Mortifying it would no 
doubt have been to English pride; mortifying most of all to those 
English citizens who would like to see their country voluntarily 
setting an example of righteous conduct and not needing to be 
deterred from wrong-doing by penalties. But the lesson though 
painful would have had its value for us; and as an international 
precedent it would have been beyond value. 

Unfortunately there was from the first little chance of collective 
intervention. The great Powers are too suspicious of one another for 
‘combined action of any kind. Moreover they are all as deeply tainted, 
as ourselves with national selfishness and cupidity; and the first 
thought of their Governments was not how to extend an honourable 
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protection to the two Republics, but how to take advantage of our 
embarrassment to gain something for themselves at our expense, or 
what is supposed to be our expense. Thus already we have had to 
acquiesce in the acquisition of Samoa by Germany, in the great 
stride that Russia has made towards the absorption of Persia, in the 
demand of the United States for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty respecting an inter-oceanic canal without any compensatory 
settlement of the Alaskan dispute. France is the only great State 
that has not yet attempted to profit by our difficulties. Far be it 
from me to say that we had rights or interests in Samoa, or Persia, or 
even in the Nicaragua canal apart from the rights and interests of 
Europe as a whole. But England would ccrtainly not have tamely 
submitted in any of these cases if it had not been for the South 
African war or its approaching shadow. Probably there are more 
squeezes of the same kind in store for us. With South Africa to 
garrison we shall be squeezable for a long time to come. 

It may be that even with repeated concessions all round we shall 
not finally avert the gathering storm. When Russia, Germany and 
France have carried out their vast ship-building programmes we may 
be confronted after all by a coalition seeking to impose upon us terms 
hardly less cruel and degrading than those that we are forcing on the 
the two Republics. We may be told that the immunity from invasion 
conferred upon us by our insular position has been so abused as to 
make it dangerous to the rest of Europe, and that this natural 
advantage must in future be corrected by some permanent artificial 
curb which we should rightly regard as incompatible with our 
legitimate security and independence, and which therefore the 
most peaceable among us would join in resisting to the last 
extremity. 

Interference of this kind, however, whether it comes sooner or 
later, will not save the Boers. No signs of its approach are likely to 
deter Mr. Chamberlain from pursuing his immediate purpose. A 
triumph in South Africa he has evidently all along been determined 
to score, at whatever cost elsewhere. Surrenders to Germany, Russia 
and the United States may discredit Lord Salisbury ; the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may sink under the odium of increased taxation ; 
‘War Office shortcomings may be expiated by Lord Lansdowne; but 
the Colonial Secretary’s triumph must be complete. If his star 
seemed to be somewhat dimmed by the earlier reverses of the war, 
it shines out again with the successes—however dearly bought—of 
February and March; and no doubt all the surrounding luminaries 
will pale before it when the greatest commercial asset in the world 
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is hoisted at Pretoria. Such an ending to the war seems very 
unlikely to be prevented by any steps that other Powers may 
- contemplate. 

Nor, as it seems to me, is there any greater reason to hope, but 
rather less, than there was two months ago, that a more righteous and 
generous spirit will come to prevail in England. Our reverses had fora 
moment a chastening effect. Conscientious people became uneasy. 
‘The most thoughtless began to reflect. Even among the war party there 
“were not wanting symptoms of a disposition to regard the Boers with 
more tolerance and respect. But with the successes of Lord Roberts 
the worst feelings have blazed out again. The language of the Jingo 
press has become more virulent and insulting than ever. The number 
-of those who disapprove of the war—a minority indeed, but by no 
‘Ineans insignificant from the first—has, I believe, steadily increased 
-as the truth has been disseminated and misstatements have been 
exposed. It is this evident growth of a more enlightened opinion and 
a healthier feeling which has suggested to the Jingoes the expediency 
-of stopping public meetings by organised violence, from which they 
have in many instances gone on to attack the houses of persons known 
to be in favour of peace. If these can be so intimidated that they 
-cease to hold meetings or to propagate their views in other public 
ways their opposition, which, as it is, has been singularly ineffective, 
will be represented as entirely negligible. The causes of this ineffi- 
-eiency are worth investigating. 

The most obvious and immediate cause — though it is rather 
symptomatic than fundamental—is want of leading. In this country 
the opponents of the Government are accustomed to look for leading 
to their recognised chiefs, that is to say to certain members of Parlia- 
ment who have held office before and who are expecting, at the next 
turn of the wheel, to hold it again. They are usually ready enough 
to keep themselves in evidence not only by activity in Parliament, but 
by speech-making all over the country. It is supposed to be their 
business to stimulate and encourage the rank and file of their party. 
‘The larger and more unwieldly the electorate has become, the more 
the function of leading has been left in the hands of Ministers on one 
side and ex-Ministers on the other. It is long now since we have seen 
any independent leaders, such as Cobden and Bright were at one time 
in England, and O’Connell and Parnell in Ireland, wielding a power, 
not predominant indeed, but formidable, without being officials or 
ex-officials, but simply as earnest missionaries for a cause they had at 
heart. Such leaders are not to be found at a moment’s notice. We 
have therefore waited patiently—too patiently—for the initiative of 
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the Parliamentary chiefs. But it has not come. They sit in their 
studies and by their firesides watching for the signs of a popular 
movement which they will do nothing to stir up. Mr. Morley has. 
made two or three speeches excellent as far as they went. They com-- 
pletely dissociated him from the policy now being carried out in South 
Africa. As criticisms they were very powerful. But he does not give: 
us a plan of campaign. Still less does he offer himself as a leader to- 
the true Liberals who are ready to follow him with as devoted a 
loyalty as ever they showed to Mr. Gladstone. He just washes his. 
hands of the business. That is what they are all doing, those leaders. 
to whom we had a right to look—washing their hands! The only 
man of first-class parliamentary rank who has put his shoulder to the- 
wheel is a Unionist, Mr. Courtney. 

Left then without leading or encouragement, it is not wonderful 
that the opponents of the war, numerous as they are, have made but 
a straggling and ineffectual resistance. It is a time for leaders to- 
spring to the front, if they are made of the proper stuff, men who, I 
dare say, might now be found on the back benches of the House: 
of Commons, but who are suppressed by party discipline and the- 
carefully inculcated lesson that all initiative must be left to the 
mandarins sitting in front. If these will not lead let them be super- 
seded. They are not indispensables, these ex-Ministers. When Mr. 
Morley and Sir William Harcourt retired from the ship they left. 
but a second-rate crew behind them. I am afraid the supreme care- 
of most of them is not to do or say anything that might prevent Lord 
Rosebery from offering them places in a new Ministry if he should 
ever be commissioned by the Queen to form one. The reputation of a. 
new leader will have to be built up not merely by occasional speeches- 
in Parliament but by a vigorous and persistent campaign in the 
country. 

But after all the fundamental cause of the inefficient resistance 
made by the friends of international justice and morality must be- 
looked for deeper beneath the surface of current politics. It lies in 
the want of a coherent system embracing the whole field of political 
thought and action, and a great deal more besides. In the absence: 
of this no principles are definitely envisaged or firmly grasped. Men 
have to form their opinions hastily and empirically on each case as it 
arises ; and the opinions so formed on the huge congeries of over- 
lapping questions are a bundle of inconsistencies, having no unity, and 
therefore affording no solid ground of union among individuals. This. 
is the modern malady, good intentions and generous sentiments are no- 
effectual remedy for it. Epitor, 
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MR. J. A. HOBSON ON THE TRANSVAAL. 


‘The War in South Africa: Its Causes and Effects. By J. A. Hosson. 
N. Nisbet and Co. 8vo. 1900. 


Far the most trustworthy book on the origin of the war and its 
probable results is that of which the title stands at the head of this 
paper. Having carefully examined nearly everything that this crisis 
has produced in literature, I propose here to give a summary of the 
-conclusions arrived at by the latest and, in my opinion, the most trust- 
worthy guide. During the summer and autumn of 1899 Mr. Hobson 
was studying the situation both in the Republics and in Cape Colony. 
He had interviews with both Presidents and many leading politicians, 
and he left after the commencement of war with a mass of personal 
-observations and documentary evidence. 

In Cape Colony he found the Governor and our Colonial Office 
‘defying the settled judgment of a strong Ministry, chiefly British, 
having behind them a large majority in the local Assembly, and a 
compact majority in the electorate. 

He found the Dutch Afrikanders convinced that peace was not 
intended by the British negotiators, but that there was a settled design 
to attack the independence of the Republics. 

When he reached Johannesburg he found it essentially a town of 
financial immigrants of passage, largely Jewish by origin, hardly 
‘more than half of them of British nationality. 

President Kruger told him that these Outlanders ‘‘wanted the 
rights without the duties of burghers.” His own observations bore 
this out. 

He found the ‘“Helots” of Johannesburg rioting in liberty, 
luxury, and gambling. The famous Edgar murder case proved to be 
a bogus outrage, though represented by the High Commissioner and 
the Colonial Secretary to be a grievous crime. It was a plain case of 
justifiable homicide, properly tried by a competent judge and jury, 
and fairly ending in an acquittal. 

He found the working Outlanders indifferent in the main to any 
political grievance, and few who desired to acquire and retain burgher 
rights in the Republic. Of the British miners less than thirteen per 
-cent. were married and settled in the Transvaal. The rest were 
prepared to return home at any favourable opportunity. No con- 

siderable body of Britons are ever likely to settle in the Transvaal. 
_ He found the Outlander grievances, the official corruption, and the 
Dutch conspiracy mere artificial cries concocted by exaggeration and 
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falsehood. For the first two there was some ground of complaint, . 
but nothing to justify war. The Dutch conspiracy was a pure inven- 
tion of the Rhodesian conspirators. Down to 1894, the year before- 
the Raid, the total expenditure of the Transvaal for any military or 
defensive purposes was little more than half a million. In 1896, the 
year after the Raid, it reached two millions but was then reduced.. 
There is no doubt that since the formation of Rhodesia, the Transvaal 
has steadily armed in defence. There is not a tittle of evidence that. 
it ever contemplated a war of aggression on British colonies. President 
Steyn told Mr. Hobson that he had no option but to conclude that the- 
English were aiming at the Transvaal. 

‘‘ For whom are we fighting?” asks Mr. Hobson. His answer is,. 
for a ring of international financiers, mainly Jewish, and only in 
part British. Foreign and Jewish capitalists control the mines, the- 
liquor trade, the Stock Exchange, the local trade, and the Press. 
The war was designed to establish “boss-rule in South Africa.” 
‘“‘ We are fighting in order to place a small international oligarchy of 
mine-owners and speculators in power at Pretoria.” 

The chartered Press, under the direct influence of Mr. Rhodes and 
other financiers, controls seven newspapers in South Africa, and 
systematically buys out every organ that is independent of their trade- 
interests. And the deluge of calumny, intrigue, and false witness is« 
by similar agencies scattered over the Empire and Great Britain itself. 
Mr. Hobson gives startling examples of the mendacity and fraud. 
practised by these journals. 

The essential purpose of the war is to enable the Bosses of the- 
mines to secure cheap labour. They calculate that they will save- 
upwards of two millions per annum, if they can control the govern-- 
ment in such a way as to cut down wages of white men, and obtain 
some form of ‘forced labour ’’ from the blacks. 

Earl Grey, a Rhodesian agent, has not shrunk from sullying a- 
great name by publicly recommending a disguised form of ‘ forced. 
labour,” amounting to a bad type of serfdom. The hope is, that by 
administrative pressure and governmental importation of “indentured” 
blacks, the cost of native labour may be reduced and the supply of it- 
largely increased. Thus the war is in effect a grand scheme for- 
reducing the Kaffirs of South Africa to a state of organised serfdom... 
Similar pressure is to be applied to white labour. 

But the ‘‘ development of the mining industry ” by the compound 
system, by truck, by monopolies, and by State-aided importation of” 
blacks—a new form of Slave Trade in fact—is, after all, only a. 
temporary movement. The Dutch in South Africa exceed the British 
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by more than one-third. They are permanent residents, rooted on the 
soil, with families, and rapidly increasing. Half the British are not: 
permanent residents and do not increase, except by immigration. 
They are ‘‘rovers,”’ townsmen, and mainly dependent on the mining 
industries and its progress. With the exhaustion of the mines they 
are destined to disappear. And the fluctuations in the mining 
organisation and profits continually change their numbers and their 
habitation. The Dutch Afrikanders have permanently cut themselves. 
off from Europe. The British are mainly the floating vanguard of: 
the Empire generally. 

The future of South Africa- (apart from the purely speculative: 
promises of mineral prospectors) depends on its general capacity as a 
land for colonial emigrants. Now, vast as is the area of the whole 
district south of the Zambesi, “the proportion of really serviceable: 
land, even for grazing, is extremely small,’’ whilst farming has its. 
special dangers unknown in other countries. In the Karoo and large: 
parts of the Free State a sheep requires six acres, and a farm of 
10,000 acres will not support a family. British colonists will not 
accept life under such conditions. Boers do. 

The enormous proceeds of the diamond and gold fields are raised 
by black labour with a percentage (under ten per cent.) of white 
superintendents. The tendency and aim of the great capitalists is to 
reduce the white labour. The consolidation of the Kimberley mines 
reduced the business and numbers of the white colonists by about 
one-half. And the triumph of the gold syndicates must largely reduce 
that of the Rand. The war is a war, not even for the Outlanders, but 
to raise the value of shares, half of which are owned by foreigners. 
Mr. Hobscon’s estimate of the period which the gold is likely to last 
in payable form is only twenty-five years. By that time the British 
immigrants will to a great extent have cleared out or sunk into the 
condition of ‘‘mean whites.” Tough Afrikanders of non-British race 
and habits will be the great majority, scattered over lonely farm- 
steas in the intractable veldt. 

As to the coal and iron, copper, tin, and other treasures in the 
bowels of the earth, these ‘‘are at present mere paper assets, whose 
existence depends on the assertion of interested ‘boomers’.” These 
men will pair off in history with one William Law. 

The idea that the Imperial Government, after conquering the 
Transvaal and the Free State, will bring about reduced taxation is 
equally vain. ‘‘ Zhe taxation of the Transvaal, though accused of being 
excessive, has not been so much per head of the white population as the 
taxation of either of the British Colonies.’ A great change was made 
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in the tariff by the legislation of 1897, a change which has been 
studiously concealed by the Press at home. The taxation of neces- 
saries in the Transvaal is now less than in Cape Town. The table 
-given by Mr. Hobson is conclusive. Tea in Cape Colony is taxed, 
“per 100 lbs., at 50s.; in the Republic at 5s. Coffee beans, 100 lbs., 
in the Cape at 16s. 8d.; in the Republic free. Cattle in the Cape 
30s. each; in the Republic free. Sheep in the Cape 5s.; in the 
Republic free. In the Republic the following are now free: Cattle, 
sheep, goats, meats, tinned, potted or frozen, vegetables, lard, coffee 
beans, cheese, Kaffir corn, wheat, mealies, meal (wheaten and mealie), 
flour. All these enter free. In the Cape Colony these eighteen 
necessaries of life are all taxed. The Republic has an ad valorem 
import duty of seven and a-half per cent.; the Cape Colony a similar 
duty of three per cent. The pretence that we are fighting to give 
Free Trade to the Outlanders is indeed one of the most outrageous 
falsehoods in the whole ‘‘ campaign of calumny.” 

After all, the abiding fact in South Africa is the enormous propor- 
tion of the native black population, which is ten times that of the 
white population, and nearly half of this is casual and temporary. 
The “bosses” nakedly put it that the real problem is how to get these 
‘8,000,000 to submit to some form of serfage: in the Rhodesian language 
of ‘‘ unctuous turpitude ’”—how they can be made ‘‘to understand the 
dignity of labour.” It may be that, in isolated farms, Boers may be 
found both rougher and more directly inhuman than the average 
British townsman. And British missionaries and philanthropists un- 
doubtedly profess (and sometimes practice) a higher standard of 
morality towards the Kaffirs than is to be found amongst tho old-world 
Boers. But the causa causans of the war is the thirst of the syndicates 
and their directors to acquire a legislative control over the black 
labourers, such as the Government of the Republics does not afford, 
but which would be a far more wholesale form of serfdom than any- 
thing yet attempted by the Boers. The Boers chastised them (in 
lonely farms) with whips. The syndicates will chastise them 
through the whole Rand with the scorpions of legalised but disguised 
slavery and the slave-trade. 

“South Africa is not in any true sense a white man’s country.” 
White men can live there, but they will not work there, except as 
overseers of serf-labour. ‘Let us get rid of the cant about a 
righteous war for redress of native grievances.” The war may give 
us more gold and cheaper labour; it will not bring any gain to 
natives. 


The talk about equal rights to all under the Union Jack is slimy 
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‘cant. If the conquest make the Outlanders, who must remain a 
permanent minority, the dominant power, they will be manipulated 
and ruled, as at Kimberley, by an unscrupulous ring. If votes are 
left to the majority of adults, these, being pro-Boer and not truly 
British, will conspire to undo the annexation. ‘The legacy of this 
disastrous war is the choice between an oligarchy of financial Jews, or 
the restoration of Boer domination.” Frepreric Harrison. 


CATHOLICISM AND SCIENCE. 


Ir may be feared that the excitement of passing events has left 
little time or leisure for watching the remarkable controversy between 
Dr. St. George Mivart and Cardinal Vaughan as to the limits of 
divergence on scientific questions permitted by the Catholic Church. 
Into the details of the controversy I have no intention of entering. 
Those who care to study them, and they are worth study, will find 
most of them in the Nineteenth Century (August, 1899, January, 
February and March, 1900) and in the Zimes from January 9th to 
January 23rd. For several years Dr. Mivart has been maintaining 
that the attitude of the Roman Church with respect to modern 
scientific discovery was far less inflexible and uncompromising than 
had been commonly supposed. He had heen encouraged by many 
‘Catholic theologians to believe that the Church had taken warning 
from the scandal of Galileo’s imprisonment, and would in the future 
-avoid the mistake of presenting any obstacles to scientific research, 
whatever the conclusions to which such research might lead. However 
obstructive Catholicism might appear, especially in its Roman centre, 
there was yet room within its borders for a progressive element, 
which at some future time might leaven the inert mass and restore its 
intellectual vitality. 

Hoping and believing this, yet not feeling quite sure of it, Dr. 
Mivart resolved to bring the matter to a definite issue. To live ina 
fog of doubt and equivocation on such a matter had become intolerable 
to him. Yes or no, is the Church prepared to accept the conclusions 
to which scientific reason may lead us, whatever those conclusions 
may be? Assuming an affirmative answer to this question, Dr. 
Mivart in his article of January last, entitled ‘The Continuity of 
-Catholicism,’”’ showed very quietly but also very unmistakeably some 
of the results that followed. In a most sympathetic and reverential 
spirit, but without any flinching, the miraculous story of the conception 
.and the resurrection of Jesus were dealt with as a scientific student 
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would deal with the legends of Buddha or the early tales of Greece - 
and Rome. The Fall of Man and the scheme of Redemption faded 
away altogether. ‘‘ Most scholars would deny that there is more 
historical evidence for the garden of Eden than for the garden of the 
Hesperides.’”’ The Biblical account of the fall is ‘‘a myth intended to 
symbolise some moral lapse of the earliest races of mankind” or- 
perhaps indicates “the first awakening of human conscience to a 
perception of right and wrong.” An entire change takes place in the 
point of view from which Christ’s death is looked at. It is no longer 
a satisfying of God’s justice and a redemption from the curse of 
original sin. ‘‘In the view of many modern Catholics, Christ’s life 
and death served to set before us a great object lesson of fidelity.” 
Observe that these and many other propositions of the same kind 
were not put forward by Dr. Mivart as individual speculations of his 
own concocting. The whole point of his article lay in his bringing 
them forward as samples of an evolutionary process which Catholic: 
doctrine was at the present time undergoing in the minds of many 
distinguished priests and theologians he knew personally. 

As might be supposed, the challenge was at once accepted. On 
January 9th a form of recantation was sent to Dr. Mivart, with a 
request that he would sign and return it; a request which, a fortnight 
afterwards, was accompanied with an intimation that in case of 
refusal the law of the Church must take its course. The terms of this 
remarkable document are pitilessly clear. The signer was required 
to declare, generally, his submission to the Catholic Church as the- 
supreme and infallible guide of Christian faith. He was then required, 
specifically, to announce his belief in the following tenets, in the plain 
literal meaning of the words; the miraculous conception of Jesus; 
the Virginity of Mary; the Fall of Man, that is, that ‘‘Adam’s sin 
entailed loss of holiness and justice received from God, not for himself © 
alone but for all” ; that the Crucifixion of Christ “was not merely 
an object-lesson of fidelity unto death, but a true and full satisfaction 
to the offended justice of God for the sins actual and original of. all 
men.’ He was to ‘‘reject as false and heretical all doctrines which 
teach that the souls in Hell may eventually be saved, or that their - 
state in Hell may be one which is not of punishment.’ He was to- 
proclaim his belief in the plenary inspiration of Scripture in terms - 
which would satisfy the strictest Bibliolater in Calvinism. Against 
evolution of doctrine in the sense foreshadowed by Dr. Mivart the 
form of recantation was hopelessly stringent. He was to say that 
“the doctrine of faith which God has revealed has not been proposed. 
like a philosophical invention to be perfected by human ingenuity, 
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but that .... that meaning of the sacred dogmas is to be per- 
petually retained which our Holy Mother the Church has once 
declared, and that such meaning can never be departed from under- 
the pretence or pretext of deeper comprehension of them.” He was. 
to “‘reject as heretical the assertion that it is possible at some time, 
according to the progress of science, to give to doctrines propounded 
by the Church a sense different from that which the Church under-- 
stood and understands; and consequently that the sense and meaning 
of her doctrines can ever be in the course of time practically explained. 
away or reversed.” 

Dr. Mivart made one effort, not it would seem a very hopeful one, 
to modify the Cardinal’s purpose. On January 19 he wrote to ask 
whether Cardinal Vaughan really meant that he was to say ‘that 
there are no errors, or altogether false statements or fabulous narratives, . 
in the Old and New Testament, and that he would not be free to hold 
and teach without blame that the world was not created in any six 
periods of time ; that the story of the serpent and the tree is altogether 
false; that the history of the Tower of Babel is a mere fiction devoid 
of any particle of truth; that the story of Noah’s ark is also quite 
erroneous, or again that of the plagues of Egypt; that neither Joshua 
nor Hezekiah interfered with the regularity of solar times; that 
Jonah did not live within the body of any marine animal; that Lot’s 
wife was never turned into a pillar of salt; and that Balaam’s ass. 
never spoke? If he is told that to believe these things is not necessary 
it will “ facilitate the signing of the document.’’ The Cardinal replied 
by referring his correspondent to the Pope’s Encyclical of 1893,. 
entitled ‘‘Providentissimus Deus.’’ Consulting this Encyclical of 
which he seems to have been previously ignorant, Dr. Mivart found. 
that it asserted in most unmistakeable language the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Bible in every particular. His letter in the Zimes of 
January 23 announced the closing of the controversy. ‘It is now 
evident,”’ he writes, ‘‘ that a vast and impassable abyss yawns between 
Catholic dogma and science, and no man with ordinary knowledge 
can henceforth join the communion of the Roman Catholic Church if 
he correctly understands what its principles and its teaching really 
are. ...I1 categorically refuse to sign the profession of faith. 
Liberavi animam meam. I can sing my Nune dimittrs and calmly await 
the future.’”’ So ends this significant controversy. It is worth studying, 
because it brings into prominence the features which distinguish 
Catholicism from every other form of modern Christianity. 

In an article on Dr. Jowett in July, 1897, and again in a more 
recent paper on “A Church without a Creed,” I tried to show the in- 
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evitable hollowness of all attempts to re-establish Christianity as a 
governing influence in the world without regard to its dogmatic basis. 
This has been felt by all the great teachers of the Christian religion ; 
by St. Paul who declared the doctrine of the Resurrection to be the 
foundation-stone of his faith; by St. Augustine who spent three- 
fourths of his life in the refutation of heresy: by St. Bernard whose 
controversy with Abailard still retains its dramatic interest: by 
Dominic, by Luther, by Calvin, by Bossuet when he crushed Fénélon, 
by the Jesuits who imprisoned Molinos: by Bishop Butler the greatest 
philosopher of Anglicanism; by the most impressive of modern 
Catholics, Cardinal Newman. All these men knew well that as a 
governing force in the world Christianity without a creed is as power- 
less as steam without a steam-engine or gunpowder without artillery. 
In season and out of season they acted according to their convictions ; 
Augustine and Bernard with triumphant success, the rest with in- 
creasing degrees of failure as the centuries went by. When Dominic 
founded the Inquisition the seeds of dissolution were already sown. 
Calvin roused more hatred than fear when he burnt Servetus; Bossuet 
was followed hard by Voltaire. Yet still the Jesuit, feebler of in- 
tellect but not less tenacious than his founder, is doing his best to set 
fire to European civilisation, on the bare chance that the Pope may 
be made king again, and France be hidden under a shameful veil of 
‘darkness. 

To some of those who agree with me generally in this outline of 
the situation it will seem an intolerable paradox to say, as nevertheless 
I am compelled to say, that in the controversy between the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster and the distinguished man of science, the 
‘Cardinal from one point of view, and that of paramount importance, 
must be admitted to be right. More consistent, more faithful to his 
trust than his Anglican competitors, Cardinal Vaughan upholds the 
principle that the Catholic Church exists, not merely for the purpose 
of stimulating and controlling the inward emotions of men and women 
as individuals, but of giving counsel in their dealings with one another. 
To give advice in social questions, implies that the adviser has a definite 
body of principles defining with some degree of precision the action of 
man not merely as an individual, but as a member of a community. 
In other words, the counsellor must have a theory of human society, 
be that theory right or wrong. It often happens that the theory may 
be erroneous, and yet the advice founded on it be sound. Ptolemaic 
astronomers gave for the most part excellent advice to navigators and 
to the makers of calendars, though on a mistaken theory. The time 
came when the theory itself had to be corrected by Copernicus and 
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Kepler; but in the meantime, without some theory, no advice could 
have been given at all. 

Now the Catholic theory of society as presented in any of the- 
accepted treatises of Catholic doctrine, notably in the Swmma of 
Aquinas, rests on a clearly defined basis of theological dogma as laid 
down during the twelve centuries that preceded it. By this it is not 
meant that no further change was possible, but that every such change. 
as announced from time to time by successive Popes or Councils, must: 
be consistent with the doctrines that had been laid down before.. 
Catholic Christianity is an organic whole from which no part can be 
taken away without ruin of the rest. ‘‘ Hach stone,” says Father 
Clark, replying in February to Dr. Mivart’s article, ‘‘of the City of 
God so rests on every other that the most minute flaw in any one of’ 
them would cause the whole to collapse.’ ‘The very faintest dero- 
gation from any of the dogmas of the Church would at once be her 
destruction.”’ Here lies the strength of that Church. Here also lies 
its weakness. 

Not that the Church enquires too closely into the private opinions. 
of its believers. So long as there is no open attack, no formal denial, 
she is as tolerant as any other Communion, perhaps more so. Toa 
scientific student like Dr. Mivart she would say, she has indeed 
practically said in his case, ‘“‘ Remain within the fold as long as you 
will, attend our services when and as you please, we shall not molest 
you. Put forward what theories of evolution you please, speculate as 
you like on the earth’s history during the myriads of centuries that 
went before the birth of Adam—we are not afraid of you. We do 
not ask you to reconcile modern speculation with the teaching of the 
fathers. So far as reconcilement may be necessary, leave that to us. 
All that we ask of you is not to attack our teaching ; not to deny the. 
creeds.” It may be that such language is not ethically defensible. 
It may not be consistent with the highest standard of honesty and 
truth. But at any rate it would seem that no farther concession 
is possible for a Church that claims to be “‘ possessor of the perfect 
and absolute truth,” and that undertakes to direct society from the 
stand-point of revelation and theological dogma. 

Religion has two fundamental purposes; unity within the soul of 
man, aiming at control of selfish passion by reverence and love; and 
union of men together by common principles and a common purpose. 
All forms of faith, Protestant or Catholic, attempt the first; to say 
nothing of Buddhism and many forms of faith that are not Christian, 
The Catholic Church alone upholds her medizeval claim to fulfil the 
second. In the middle ages she achieved with her very imperfect doctrine 
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an astounding measure of success. Wise rulers account for part 
of this; and moreover the doctrine with all its insufficiencies was not 
then the hopeless anachronism which it has since become. In times 
when all the facts of the physical world were under the dominion of 
theologic methods, it could not be otherwise with facts of the social 
world. But now that both worlds alike are penetrated with the 
positive spirit, the spirit, that is to say, of humanity and science, the 
pretensions of the Catholic Church to social dominion force her into 
hostility to the best interests of mankind. 

To after-times the situation in which the Western world now stands 
will appear singularly tragic. The controlling influences of the past 
have lost their power, and have ranged themselves among the forces of 
evil. Those of the future, which have been so long preparing, are not 
yet established. What has happened during the last two years in 
France and England is a strange sample of a world in which moral 
forces have abdicated. In the Dreyfus agitation the Church of 
France has shown itself a den of thieves. In England the clergy, 
with a few noble exceptions, have looked on while their rulers were 
committing one of the worst political crimes in modern history, and 
like the priest and Levite of the parable, they have passed by on 
‘the other side. J. H. Brings. 


Hee Fa Ato (S wlatdal de) 1Eb iS). 


Loup expression is being given in certain newspapers to the belief 
that France intends to attack us as soon as the Paris Exhibition is 
over. According to the St. James’s Gazette, four French Army Corps 
are going to be mobilised in the autumn for the ostensible purpose of 
manceuvres within a short distance of the Channel, two having been 
the greatest number ever placed in the field for that purpose before. 
The single lines of railways which could carry them to the coast have 
recently been duplicated. The French generals are said to be con- 
fident that an army can be landed on our shores. In France, on the 
other hand, there is a very widely felt apprehension that we intend to 
pick a quarrel and declare war as soon as our victorious army returns 
from South Africa. Whatever we may think of the present grounds 
for these alarms, history shows that the existence of such expectations, 
and still more their expression, has a dangerous tendency to bring 
about their accomplishment. 


%% * * * 


That there is not a single English statesman capable of dragging 
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“us into war with France is more than I could with any confidence 
-assert. But that ninety-nine Englishmen out of a hundred harbour 
no such intention is what we all know very well. As for the French, © 
‘the great bulk of them are the most pacific people in Europe; not 
from any lack of courage, but because they have an intelligent com- 
prehension of all the evils and sacrifices that war involves. It will 
take a great deal of organised lying to make the two peoples fly at 
one another’s throats. But we have seen lately what organised lying 
-can do. 
* * % % 

I remember a case in which a constable on night duty finding a 
house-door open entered to see if there was anything wrong. ‘The 
occupant of the house, hearing him, came down stairs. Each took the 
other for a burglar and a fierce struggle ensued, both combatants 
being severely mauled before the mistake was discovered. 


% * % % 


It is well understood in France that a war, whether successful or 
-disastrous, would almost certainly be fatal to the Republic. The 
present Ministry, therefore, which was formed to defend the Repub- 
_lican Constitution, is not likely to enter on a war unless under pressure 
from Russia. But Ministries in France have a precarious existence, 
and a Parliamentary defeat might suddenly bring into office men who 
would rush into war for the very purpose of overthrowing the 
-Republic. 

The Cape Colonists of British descent will evidently be bitterly 
-disappointed if they are not rewarded for their loyalty by the gift of 
the property of thousands of their Dutch neighbours who have 
rebelled or ‘‘connived at” rebellion. I do not suppose that the Home 
~Government will consent to any measure so impolitic. But I should 
not wonder if the penalty of disfranchisement for life or a term of 
_years were widely inflicted, in order to procure a Parliamentary 
majority for Mr. Rhodes. 


* % % * 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier is evidently a long-sighted statesman who 
knows what he wants. There will be no vacillation or drifting in his 
policy. His acts and utterances must always be studied by the light 
of his memorable declaration when he assumed office—that he was a 
-Canadian first and an Imperialist afterwards. Canada a nation—that 
is his ideal; a sane and at the same time a lofty one. I wish him all 
success. But it does not follow that what is for the advantage of his 
nation is for the advantage of mine. His immediate object is to 
secure English support in disputes with the United States; for 
instance, in the Alaskan dispute. By sending troops to fight in our 
quarrels Canada establishes a claim upon us for reciprocal services of 
indefinite extent. A war with the United States would be a very 
heavy price to pay for the help of the small Canadian contingent in 
South Africa. But such are the obligations to which the new theory 
of our relations with the Colonies is committing us. 
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The hope entertained by many sanguine people that we might 
count on American help if we should be attacked by a European 
coalition must be rudely shaken. It is becoming more plain every 
day that we have not even the good wishes of most Americans. 
Condemnation of our South African policy and sympathy for the 
Boers are almost universal. In the coming struggle for the Presi- 
dency each party seems convinced that the charge of friendly feeling 
towards England is the most damaging that could be brought. 
against it. 

* % % %* 

Silly English journalists have not conciliated American feeling by 
persistently harping on the legend that the menaces of England 
deterred certain European Governments from interfering in the 
Spanish-American war. Nota scrap of evidence for this legend has 
ever been produced. No responsible statesman has given any coun- 
tenance to it. Jt was certain from the first that England would not 
join in any combination to help Spain. Our manifest interest was 
that the United States should acquire transmarine possessions, because 
they would thereby become more vulnerable. But that our Govern- 
ment contemplated lending them armed assistance in any contingency 
whatever is, in my opinion, a ridiculous supposition. 


To extract a plain, straightforward answer from Mr. George 
Wyndham as to the rate of pay given to the Colonial troops serving in 
South Africa is extremely difficult. His shuffling statements seem to 
amount to an admission that they are receiving 5s. a day, while the. 
British private gets only 1s. 3d. This enormous difference we 
are paying, not because we are short of soldiers—for 5s. a day 
would be much more attractive to the English unskilled labourer than 
it is to the Canadian or Australian—but simply for the sake of the 
hollow spectacle of Colonial loyalty. I suppose we shall some day 
have statistics of the casualties among the Colonial troops as compared 
with those of the British. Judging from the accounts I have read of 
the fighting, I expect that the losses of the former in proportion to 
their numbers will prove to be much the smaller of the two. 

Eprror. 


NeOeTel, Cal Se 


Sunday evening lectures at Newton Hall are suspended from the end of March. 
They will be resumed on the first Sunday in October. 

There will be a Presentation of Infants on Sunday, April 8th, at 4p.m. The 
Address will be given by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 

The Social Meetings are suspended after March. 
_ The Posrrrvist Socrery (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
in every month at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for April 27th 
‘“‘The Future of the Small States.” Opened by Mr. Howard Fletcher. é 
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SCHOOL AND HOME. 


Aw interesting and important conflict is reported from Germany. 
The Federation of Women’s Associations has petitioned the various 
German Governments to undertake the establishment of kindergartens 
for children under the age of seven, 7.¢., before the period of ordinary 
school training. This proposal has been challenged in several 
quarters, and a remarkable paper was presented to a meeting of 
school teachers in Gotha by Herr Beetz, one of the head-masters of 
that town, which led to a series of resolutions condemning the kinder- 
garten on sociological, political, and pedagogical grounds. 

We in England have gone so far in the direction which Herr Beetz 
deprecates, that it will surprise most of us to find such language held 
in Germany, the birthplace of the kindergarten. But the opinions 
expressed contain so much truth, and touch on matters of such 
profound importance to the moral development of society, that they 
deserve more notice than has yet been given them in this country. 

The following summary of Herr Beetz’s resolutions is taken from 
the January number of the Journal of Education :— 

“A, I. (a.) The history of civilization proves the family to be 
the basis of all moral development. The family is the first, most 
natural, and most indispensable place of education—not only of the 
children, but also of the parents. 

‘«(},) The kindergarten encroaches, without justification or under- 
standing, on these inalienable rights and duties, and thus injures the 
‘moral training of individual children, and also hinders the progressive 
moral development of the parents. 

“II, (a.) Sociology shows the family to be the foundation of the 
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State. It is the first and most important source of national strength, 
physical, intellectual and moral, in all struggles—internal or external. 
(b.) The kindergarten, by relieving the family of its most 
important rights and duties, contributes to its decline, and under- 
mines the foundations of the State and the welfare of the 
community. 

“TIT. (a.) As State officials and citizens it is our duty (1) To oppose 
the kindergarten, and (2) to work with all our power to secure and 
ennoble family life. 

‘“‘(b.) In all cases in which family life is destroyed by death of the 
parents or through their social or moral ruin, the children must be 
entrusted by the order of the State to the care of trustworthy families, 
or, if this be impossible, to asylums and reformatories. 

‘‘B. I. The school is the natural and necessary fellow-worker of 
the family in the task of instruction and education, but only (1) at the 
right time, when children are mentally and physically ripe for school; 
(2) in proper measure, within the limits that are naturally set by the 
intelligence and disposition of a child of fourteen; (3) in the right 
manner, based on psychological and ethical principles. 

‘“‘TT, As teachers we oppose the kindergarten, because its scientific 
justification rests on a misunderstanding of child nature; (1) it 
subjects the children to instruction of refined artificiality at an age 
when the mental and physical conditions for beneficial instruction are 
not fulfilled ; (2) it employs faulty methods.” 

This is obviously a strong, fighting manifesto, untenable in many 
details, and inapplicable as a policy to such a case as our own, where 
the children of the poor are required by law to attend an infant 
school at the age of five and may attend at the public expense at the 
age of three. But the fundamental contentions are true, and tend to 
be obscured by the mass of practical expedients which we have felt 
ourselves bound to adopt in this country to supply the want of 
adequate family training. These fundamental truths are,—That the 
family is the right training-ground for the child in his first seven 
years, and must be the predominant factor in the second seven; that 
where school-teaching is adopted as a substitute in the earlier years it 
should be assimilated, as far as possible, to the training of a good 
home ; that the guiding principle of the earliest period of education 
should be the development of the child’s spontaneous activity, with 
the stimulus and under the control of its affection, primarily of its 
affection for its mother. 

It is to be feared that the assumption has gained ground of late 
that the school, if good enough, may take the place of the home in 
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the moral and intellectual training of the child. The extension of the 
school age downwards from five to three has spread this conviction 
and many of the most thoughtful friends of popular education have 
regretted the step on that account. The step is taken, however, and 
the practical question for us in England is to reconcile our conditions, 
as far as possible with the truths which Herr Beetz has been ex- 
_ pounding in Germany, old truths, of course, and especially familiar 
‘to students of Comte. 

In the first place there is no compulsion for any parent to send his 
-child to school before five and it is to be expected that as the standard 
of comfort and of inteiligence rises, as people are better housed and have 
more leisure, they will cling more to the early training of their own 
children. The natural impulse, surely, both of mother and child, is to 
put off the day of even temporary parting as long as possible and the 
‘state of things in which the mother is glad to send her little children 

-to school ‘‘to be out of the way” is exceptional and undesirable, due 
mainly to the terrible congestion of the population in our large towns. 
‘The country child with a larger house and a garden to play in, stays 
longer at home and reaches school between five and seven, a sturdier 
being, with a wholesome indifference to the A BC. 

There will probably always be some difference between town and 
country in this respect and in any case it is not to be supposed, that 
the community having granted a free school education to children 
between three and seven, as a boon to the poor, will withdraw it, 
‘while it is regarded as a boon and largely enjoyed. The change 
‘which we may expect, will come as the result of easier conditions of 
life and livelier sympathies and moral ideas. Meanwhile a great deal 
can be done and is done to mitigate the evils of the present system, 
Herr Beetz’s antitheses, based, though they are, on fundamental truths, 
cannot be found in real life in such glaring contrasts of black and 
white. Nature, as we know, presses remedies upon us for all but our 
worst mistakes, and will sometimes heal up deep wounds which our 
recklessness is keeping open. 

It is an unnatural thing to keep little children together in large 
classes away from home, necessarily under a considerable amount of 
repression and constraint ; and in many cases we have aggravated the 
evil by imposing upon them lessons in reading and writing and 
reckoning uncongenial to the wakening spirit, longing to explore the 
world of sense. But the child’s nature re-asserts itself, in spite of all 
our pedantry, and is now finding some satisfaction for its activities in 
a liberal application of Froebel’s principles, which were primarily 
intended for the guidance of mothers. It is true that in attempting to 
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apply the same methods to classes of forty to sixty children, the 
process must become more mechanical and much of the spirit dis- 
appear. But in the hands of a sensible and sympathetic teacher, it is 
clear that the children’s sense-faculties may be developed, their 
imagination fed with stories and good pictures, and their sympathy 
with other children, with animals, and, above all, with the teacher, 
drawn out and strengthened. The teacher, it is true, takes for the 
time the place which belongs rightly to the mother. But some of the- 
best kindergarten lessons you can hear are those in which the child is 
taught how much it owes its mother and what place the love of 
mothers for offspring holds in all the world of life. Whatever may 
be the reason, it is the universal testimony of all who have the means 
of judging, that the demeanour and temper of the children in infant 
classes is happier and more natural than in older schools, and that they 
do their tasks of drawing, painting, modelling, and the like, with the 
utmost satisfaction. No one can doubt that such a means of spending” 
four or five hours of the day is far better for the children than what 
would be provided for them in a great many homes in all our large 
towns ; and, after all, the school claims them, at the most, for only five 
hours out of the twenty-four. Meanwhile it ought to be remembered 
and constantly enforced that the arrangement, so far as the youngest 
children are concerned, is only a temporary substitute for the funda- 
mentally right and ideal one—the early training of the child’s instincts 
and senses under the mother’s eye. 

The general practice in Germany, which Herr Beetz defends, is. 
for the child to stay at home till about six years of age and then to 
go to school, to be taught as a rule by a man. This, no doubt, 
produces a much sharper distinction between home and_ school 
training. The school training, being in nearly every case a day-school. 
training, is much more purely intellectual than ours and the home 
has more complete control of the moral education. It would be 
extremely interesting to establish a close comparison between the 
working and the effects of this system and that of the United States 
where the conditions are reversed, children being, as a rule, sent to- 
kindergartens, and when they pass to higher classes, being, as a 
rule, taught by women. A competent observer of both systems 
has lately stated that he finds the German youth at the end of 
his school career, intellectually two years in advance of the American.. 
The fact is probable enough, to judge by the comparative intellectual 
output of the two countries, but the explanation is not so clear: 
and is complicated by a hundred social differences. 


F. 8S. Marvin. 
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MONUMENT OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 


We are informed from Paris that the Municipal Council there has 
granted a site for the erection of the memorial to Auguste Comte. It 
will contribute a subvention of its own to the fund, the actual amount 
-of which is not yet determined. The Ministry of Fine Arts has also 
under consideration a further subvention to the project, which it is 
believed will be a substantial share. Thus the local and national 
authorities will take part in doing honour to the great philosopher of 
the nineteenth century. 

The site conceded by the Municipal Council is the Place de la 
Sorbonne, than which Paris could find no more fitting spot. It is 
almost within site of the house wherein Comte lived and died, the 
house which is now the property of his followers. The district is one 
of the most ancient and historic in the city, being strangely associated 
with every one of the successive phases of thought and action of which 
Paris has been the scene. A list of the great names recorded by the 
streets, monuments, and buildings within a few hundred yards of the 
site chosen reads-almost like a section from Comte’s ‘‘ Calendar” of 
great men. It is hard by the remains of Roman Parisi and the Palais 
des Thermes: above the hill stands Sainte Genevieve that we now call 
the Panthéon. The Sorbonne is named after the Confessor of St. Louis 
who established there a school of theology. Richelieu rebuilt it asa 
faculty of the University of Paris, and his tomb is in the Church 
‘there. It stands between the Collége de France founded by Francis I and 
the Lycées St. Lowis and Lows le grand. It is the heart of the academic, 
philosophic, theological, and scientific world of old Paris, hard by 
-also the famous hall of the Cordeliers and the house of Danton. On 
the walls and monuments of this most historic district may be read the 
names of Homer and Archimedes, St. Louis and Robert de Sorbon, 
Dante, Richelieu, Descartes, Pascal, Racine, Cujacius, Lavoisier, and 
Claude Bernard. No spot in all Paris could be more fitting than this, 
where Comte, his friends, and his disciples have for half a century 
lived, worked, and taught. 

It is proposed to unveil the memorial on Sunday, 2nd September 
next, preceding the usual gathering of Positivists on the 43rd anni- 
versary of Comte’s death which falls on Wednesday, 5th September. 
‘The artist has already:been chosen. His plan will be a bronze bust of 
“Comte, modelled no doubt after the well-known head by Htex, and 
standing on a marble stele, to represent the figure of Humanity, of 
avhich Comte is the interpreter to our generation. The accessories of 
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this part of the memorial are still under review, and to some extent 
will depend on the sums that will be available for the design. Sub- 
scriptions ample to secure a suitable memorial are already in hand ; 
but the decorative mounting awaits further contributions. 

These are still coming in; and it is hoped that the remaining 
contributors will no longer delay forwarding their gifts to the London 
or the Paris treasurer. The last letter received noted donations from: 
professors in five German Universities—Berlin, Leipzig, Kiel, Erlangen, 
and Jena. The subscription list reveals a most extraordinary interest 
in Comte and his work extending over every corner of the civilised. 
world—not only from all the European conntries, but from America, 
North and South, Mexico, Brazil, and Chili. We are told indeed that 
this very world-wide influence of the great thinker has deterred some 
rigid Positivists from having any share in the memorial. Such laugh- 
able Pharisaism reminds one of the Scotch preacher who told his. 
congregation that ‘‘he would not care to be saved in a crowd!” 
Paradise itself, he thought, was not worth having, unless salvation: 
was to be enjoyed by a chosen few—the “‘ unco guid.” 

There is evidently just now in France a remarkable renewal of 
interest in the work of Comte. The very scholarly series known as 
the Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine (Felix Alcan of Paris),. 
has. just published the work of Professor Lévy-Bruhl, of the 
University of Paris, entitled, Za Philosophie d@ Auguste Comte, 1900. 
M. Lévy-Bruhl published last year the Letters of Comte and of Mill, 
with an elaborate introduction, and also a History of Modern Philosophy 
in France. The Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine has also- 
issued the Réswmé of Comte’s Sociology, by E. Rigolage, the Essar 
LMistorique et Critique sur la Sociologie ches Auguste Comte, by F. Alengry, 
and a French translation of Mill’s work on Comte and the Positive 
Philosophy. The issue of five critical estimates of Comte almost 
simultaneously is a remarkable fact in the history of Positivism. 

The new work of M. Levy-Bruhl is without doubt the most 
masterly estimate of Comte’s philosophy that has yet appeared. He 
is in no sense an adherent of Comte’s religious and social scheme as a. 
whole, though he has thoroughly studied it. He confines his view to 
the philosophy, which he rightly judges as the introduction and base 
of the final Polity. He completely disposes of the pedantic objection 
of Littré and Mill that in his later works Comte abandoned his own. 
original method. As M. Bruhl shows, Comte’s whole life was the 
development of a single and consistent plan. Nor is M. Bruhl less 
convincing in his refutation of Spencer’s objections to Comte’s. 
Classification of the Sciences, and his justification of Comte’s law of 
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arranging the Sciences from the point of view of their increasing 
complexity and decreasing generality. The controversial criticisms of 
specialists like Huxley are put aside by M. Bruhl as almost beneath 
the notice of serious philosophy. 

This renewal of interest amongst thinkers all over the world in the 
general scheme of positive thought is a fact of real significance. 
Hardly less so is a curious manifestation from an opposite pole of 
ideas. M. Laffitte’s lectures, we are now told, are frequented by 
priests and other active members of the ultra-clerical party, who load 
him personally with compliments and assiduities that his own friends 
regard as “‘hyperbolical” and insincere. M. Laffitte has no doubt 
always done justice to the historic forces of Catholicism, and has had 
the friendship of not a few sincere Catholics. M. Laffitte is happily 
still able to continue his course as Professor in the Collége de France. 
He is still, as he has been for forty-three years, continuing the work 
of Auguste Comte. FrepDERIC Harrison. 


THE VOICE OF THE DISINHERITED. 


TuovcH in England the adherents of Auguste Comte are mostly 
recruited from the ranks of the middle class, it was to the working- 
classes and to women, especially ‘‘ women without instruction” that 
he particularly looked for the spread of his doctrines. Therefore, as a 
daughter of the people, as a working woman who is proud of 
belonging to that class which has been termed the aristocracy of 
labor, I feel specially called upon to put before the readers of this 
Review, some of the difficulties which lie in the way of my fellow- 
workers. 

It always seems to me that the burdens of the material conditions 
of life fall heavier upon the women than the men. A young, intelli- 
gent working man, can make some effort towards the improvement of 
himself and his class if he so chooses. He can join his trade union, 
his political society; he can attend lectures, evening classes, and free 
libraries; and in his leisure hours he can create for himself a life 
apart from his home surroundings. In an activity which brings him 
into contact with the larger interests of the world, he can for a while 
forget his individual load. 

But for the wives and mothers of the industrial army this is 
impossible. If a working woman does her duty, her married life 
gives her no leisure after the appearance of the first baby. All her 
energies are concentrated in household work, in ministering to the 
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wants of her husband and children; and even when the more arduous 
tasks of the day are done, she must watch the slumbers of her little 
ones in the evening. The terrible responsibilities of maternity fall 
most relentlessly upon her, for not one moment’s respite can she have 
from the worry of her children. Wherever they are she must be 
also; never for an hour can she relax her vigilance. No social or 
intellectual life is possible to her, outside the pale of the domestic 
horizon; and be she ever so willing, ever so capable, her pecuniary 
position hangs like a weight round her neck, and bars the way to 
any wider field of action. 

Before the daughters of the people can take their full share in the 
life of the community the burden of so many children must be lifted 
from their shoulders. For however fully they realise the glory and 
importance of their position as wives and mothers, they cannot fulfil 
their mission in any adequate sense, while their hands are never free 
from physical toil, their ears incessantly dinned with infant cries, and _ 
their thoughts absorbed in a multitude of petty cares. 

I plead for my own sex only because I feel that their need is the 
greater, and not because I am a partisan of any feminist movement, 
or have much sympathy for those who clamour for ‘‘ economic inde- 
pendence,” and the ‘‘ emancipation ” of women as remedies for existing 
evils. ‘To enable a woman—whether married or single—to earn her 
own bread, will not make her independent of man any more than 
a man’s trade or profession makes him independent. The happiness 
of men and women is inseparably bound up together, and no good 
will come of dividing into rival camps. The poet spoke the true word 
who said, 


““The woman’s cause is man’s. 
They stand or fall together, dwarfed or God-like, 


Bond or free.” 
One word sums up all that I feel and think about the working people.. 
It is this: They are the disinherited of the race. All the treasures of 
art, of learning, of science and literature, of music and poetry, which 
the past has stored up and to which modern resources open access, are 
shut away from them. They have no part in the esthetic life of the 
community. KHducation may be free, museums, picture galleries, 
libraries may be open every day in the week; but, after all, how few 
of the working people have eyes to see, and souls to appreciate these 
things? Their sordid surroundings, the fierce, brutal struggle for 
existence blunts their thinking powers, and crushes their faculties for 
the enjoyment of the beautiful, the true, and the sublime. The great 
hope of the future lies in education; but before even that will have 
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much efficacy an improvement in the material conditions must come. 
And it is to the better spirits among the working classes themselves 
‘that we chiefly look to accomplish this. By organisation, by using 
the political power now in their hands, by making their voices heard 
with no uncertain sound upon all questions relating to their welfare 
must they work out their own salvation. And this is not all. A 
moral regeneration of the whole of society is the one thing needful. 
We Positivists believe that we have found the key to this new 
morality ; but before we expect working men to accept the religion of 
Humanity, we must make it clear to them that we seek to reform the 
social evils under which they suffer. ‘‘The poor ye have always with 
you,” says the Christian Church; and the most enlightened of the 
working masses see that the patronising, alms-giving spirit of theology 
towards the poor will not help them. They look upon the Church as 
-one of the obstacles in the path which will have to be swept away 
before the new order can be established. 

Let us see to it, then, that they do not turn as deaf an ear to the 
demonstrable faith for want of sympathy from its adherents. Let 
-each one of us, in the words of the apostle, ‘‘remember them that are 
in bonds as bound with them, and them which suffer adversity as 
being yourselves also in the body.” 

The older faiths lent the poor man a staff to support him in his 
journey through the darkness and the mire. It is for us, with our 
noble ideal, to clear the path for his feet, so that he may walk upright: 
among his fellows in the full light of day. Epira Breer. 


DR. INGRAM’S HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


AurHoucH Dr. Ingram has not been a voluminous writer, he is a 
very distinguished man. He was for many years Regius Professor of 
Greek in Trinity College, Dublin. He is even better known for his 
learned and masterly ‘‘ History of Political Economy,” a reproduction 
for the most part of his article on that subject in the Encyclopedia. 
Britannica. Wor will his own country ever forget the author of the 
famous song, ‘ Who fears to speak of Ninety-Hight,” the finest of the 
many fine lyrics that Irish patriotism has produced. This was written 
in his hot youth. In his old age he is a Unionist; but, it may be 
added, one of those Unionists who, like Mr. Courtney, are earnest 
- opponents of the South African policy of the present Government. 


1 «+ QOutlines of the History of Religion,’’? by John Kells Ingram, LL.D. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. 1900. 
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In his ‘‘ History of Political Economy,” Dr. Ingram speaks of the 
foundation of Sociology as “the immortal service for which the world 
is indebted to Auguste Comte.’ But it has perhaps not been generally 
known outside the circle of his private friends that, for the greater 
part of his life, he has accepted not only the philosophic system of 
Comte but the Religion of Humanity which he founded. At the end 
of the preface to his “Outlines of the History of Religion,” just 
published, he makes his profession of faith in impressive language, 
which must be reproduced here in full. 


‘‘A few words of personal explanation may here be permitted me.. 
Those who have lived in close relations with me are already aware of my 
adhesion to the Positive doctrine. Some, even of those who were acquainted. 
with the fact, and amongst them persons who are entitled to my respect,. 
will perhaps be offerided by the public declaration of that adhesion. But I 
cannot apologise for maintaining what I believe to be true. I have not 
rashly propounded the opinions here put forward. During my whole adult. 
life I have devoted earnest thought to the great religious and social 
questions, the supreme importance of which I early recognised. My atten- 
tion having been called to Positivism, mainly through the notices of it in 
J. 8. Mill’s Logic, I gave it much serious study. When the philosophical 
doctrine rose into the Religion of Hamanity, I became fully convinced that 
it was what mankind wanted in the spiritual sphere. Whilst I endeavoured: 
to acquire and maintain the acquaintance with various forms of intellectual 
activity required for the proper discharge of my academic functions, as well 
as demanded by the culture of our epoch, I was content to renounce the 
work of production in the several special departments which I might 
perhaps have cultivated with a certain degree of success, and to devote the 
greater part of my time and mental energy to obtaining a thorough know- 
ledge of what appeared to me more necessary for the world than any results: 
I was likely to attain in the particular fields of contemporary research.. 
Now approaching the close of my career, I do not regret this choice; and IL 
am desirous of communicating to others the convictions which have been to. 
myself a source of mental satisfaction and of moral guidance. 

‘«Tntellectually constrained to accept the philosophic basis on which the 
Positive Religion rests, I have tried its efficacy on my own heart and life ; 
and whilst lamenting the insufficient degree in which I have followed its 
teachings, I have learned to appreciate its practical power. No creed seems. 
to me so effectually to destroy the ‘refuges of lies’ by which our partiality 
for ourselves leads us to excuse our misdeeds and shortcomings. I have 
found it to pronounce the demands of duty in such a way that they cannot 
be mistaken or eluded. And it appears to me to be alone capable of real 
social efficacy ; in particular, no otherwise than through its extension can 
the moral unity of mankind be ultimately realised. Long a silent student 
and observer of the wants and tendencies of my time, and regarding myself 
as under an implied contract not to interfere with the religious ideas of the- 
young persons whose literary instruction was intrusted to me, I do not,. 
now that I am free from any such obligation, feel justified in continuing 
this reticence to the end. Holding the religion I profess to be the wnum 
necessarium for society, I cannot be content to pass away, as I must soom 
do, without giving public expression to that conviction.” 


For the little book now published Dr. Ingram disclaims all 
originality. He has sought merely to place before English readers im 
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an abbreviated and simple form the substance of Comte’s teaching as 
to the History of Religion, which is to be found chiefly in the third 
volume of the Politique Positive. So rigidly does he confine 
himself to this modest but honourable task that he has consigned to 
foot-notes such illustrations or comments of his own as he desired to 
introduce. More of these would have been welcome. But Dr. Ingram’s 
book does not resemble Mr. Howard Oollins’ ‘‘Epitome” of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy, which is chiefly useful as a Table of 
Contents on a large scale, facilitating reference to the original work, 
the numbered paragraphs of which it closely follows. Comte’s most 
important explanations of the subject have been selected and pre- 
sented with sufficient fulness, those which are only subsidiary or 
which descend into detail being omitted. To do this correctly is not 
so easy as might be supposed by those who have not attempted it. It 
requires an intimate acquaintance with the philosopher’s whole- 
system and a familiarity with his peculiar style of composition. For 
Comte avails himself but sparingly of the usual expedients by which 
an author seeks to indicate the ramifications of his treatment and to 
save the reader the trouble of distinguishing their relative importance. 

The third volume of the Politique Positive being on the subject of 
Social Dynamics, its first chapter deals from the doctrinal point of 
view with the laws of social evolution. Dr. Ingram defers the 
statement of these laws to his concluding remarks treating their 
discovery as the last step in the history of religious thought. His 
opening pages correspond rather to the Introduction to Comte’s 
Catechism. They point out the distinction between the statical and 
dynamical aspects of sociology and examine the foundations of 
religion in the nature of the individual man and of society. It is 
shown to be derived from the existence of altruistic feelings in the 
individual, which are capable of giving unity to his aims, and from 
the convergence of beliefs which is the chief basis of social union. 
Religion is the name we give to this combination of feeling and 
conviction. The intellectual factor has passed through successive 
steps of growth. Religion itself, therefore, has been subject to an 
ordered development, the history of which is to be studied. 

After this introduction the rest of Dr. Ingram’s book deals with 
the successive stages of belief beginning with Fetichism and ending 
in Positivism, as described in the third volume of the Politique 
Positive. Summary as the account is it will not be found dry. The 
leading features of each stage have been judiciously selected, and the 
presiding idea of a continuous natural growth is never lost sight of. 
Only the last fourteen pages are devoted to the Religion of 
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Humanity, founded by Comte, its influence and fruits not being yet 
“within the province of history but lying in the future. 

Dr. Ingram is careful to explain that he does not offer this little 
‘book as a substitute for Comte’s own exposition of his doctrines :— 

“Those who are already acquainted with Comte’s system may be 
disposed to ask why I have undertaken this task at all, since I have only 
reproduced in altered form what is to be found in his works. I answer, I 
have done it with the object of attracting to the study of those works such 
of my readers as have capacity and leisure for that study, and of furnishing 
intelligent persons who, in our busy modern life, cannot find time for 
personal investigation, or have not the necessary preparation for it, with 
such an outline of his historical doctrine as may place them at the right 
point of view in relation to the spiritual evolution of our race. Positivism 
is in the air, and is more and more attracting the attention of earnest 
minds. Groups of persons in different parts of the world have adopted it as 
their intellectual creed and their rule of life. I shall much regret if at such 
a time the present sketch should draw away a single student from direct 
inquiry into what the Master has himself said. I have hoped that I might 
rather stimulate such inquiry, and, where circumstances make it difficult or 
impossible, might at least prevent misconception, and supply food for 
profitable reflection.” 

We cannot conceal from ourselves that Comte’s writings, with 
the exception of the General View and the Catechism which have 
been translated, are still very little known, at first hand, in this 
-country. It may be doubted whether, outside the circle of professed 
-Positivists, a dozen Englishmen could be found who have read through 
the four volumes of the Politique Positive in the original. Even those 
who are disposed to take an interest in the subject are deterred not 
only by the size of the work but—if the truth were told—by the fact 
that it is written in a foreign language which they find less inviting 
in philosophical discussion than in narrative. The Philosophie Positive 
is only represented in English by Miss Martineau’s inadequate, and 
sometimes incorrect, condensation. The translation of the Politique 
Positive has long been out of print and second-hand copies are very 
seldom to be met with. It is a reproach to Comte’s disciples in 
this country that all his works are not accessible to English readers 


in their own tongue. Eprror. 


le BoW da Roat\b ov Meal Ba Ab leie)- 


Tne words, ‘‘den of thieves’? applied in my paper on Catholicism 
and Science to the Church of France have been described by a pious 
Catholic as an odious calumny. So they would be, if taken to mean 
that the mass of Catholic believers in France or elsewhere, were 
corrupt or insincere. But they were used in the sense in which 
their first author used them, of the spiritual government to which 
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Catholics in France are at present content to submit. It is difficult to 
believe that Jesus would have spoken more leniently of the Editors 
of La Croiz than of the profaners of the Temple. Neither the- 
French nation nor the English is corrupt; but the spiritual power 
which holds titular sway has shown itself in public life mischievous 
in the one case and nugatory in the other. J. H. Brioazs. 


Notwithstanding that almost the whole of the rank and file at the 
Nottingham meeting of the National Liberal Federation showed un-- 
mistakeably their hearty detestation of the war, the official wire- 
pullers managed as usual to engineer the proceedings in the interest 
of the front-bench Liberals, of whom none have done anything to 
oppose the war and several are actively encouraging it. The National 
Liberal Federation is an imposture to which no honest politicians, 
whatever their opinions are, ought any longer to lend countenance. 
There is no such thing as the Liberal party. There are two parties; 
and the difference between them is of no merely special or temporary 
kind. It is a fresh instance of the general incompatibility which 
caused the secession of the Liberal Unionists in 1886, and it neither 
will nor ought to be patched up any more than the older severance 
has been. Between Lord Rosebery and Mr. Morley there is an 
absolute contradiction of principles. Whereas there is nothing to 
separate Lord Rosebery from Mr. Chamberlain but personal jealousy. 

A similar attempt was made to rope in the South Africa Concilia- 
tion Committee at its meeting on April 5, which was attended by more 
than 200 members from all parts of the country. Mr. Bryce, though 
he does not care to join the Committee, came there to make 
a front bench speech, that is to say to deprecate the adoption of a 
programme to which Imperialist Liberals would object. I do not 
know whether he would accept that designation himself, but he 
evidently has no mind to part company with those who do. ‘“ They 
had better,’”’ he said, ‘‘ consider the matter apart from questions of 
sentiment. They were all very largely swayed by sentiment in their 
view of the moral aspects of the war and of the blame to be attached 
to the parties, which must affect their view of what ought to be done, 
They should, however, place themselves on the basis of hard practical 
facts.” The hardest practical fact we have to deal with is the un- 
willingness of so many of our countrymen to pay any attention to the 
~ moral aspects of the war. Our business is to press that consideration 
upon them, not to thrust it into the background for the convenience of 
the Liberal party. The powerful and statesmanlike speech of Mr. 
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Courtney, rising often into true eloquence, was in marked contrast 
with the halting and half-hearted counsels of Mr. Bryce, and was 
warmly applauded by the whole meeting, as were also the firm 
pronouncement of Sir Robert Reid and the emphatic declaration of 
‘Mr. Frederic Harrison that we had not come there to help the 
Liberal Party to patch up its differences. Unfortunately the reporters 
gave most prominence to the speech of Mr. Bryce which evidently did 
not represent the feeling of the meeting. 
% % # % 

One bye-product of the war agitation will undoubtedly be that 
the hold of theological religion on this country will be sensibly and 
permanently weakened. The ministers of all denominations have for 
the most part either maintained an unworthy silence or openly 
-encouraged a peculiarly immoral outburst of the war spirit. This 
has been a painful shock to thousands of sincere Christians who have 
been thus roughly awakened to the unfitness of theological religion 
to furnish any guidance for political conduct. It will be of little 
avail to the churches to retain the nominal allegiance of the care- 
less and worldly-minded, of the materialists and money-grabbers, 
if those who expect religion to bear good fruits are driven to look 


- elsewhere for it. 
ea % % % 


Because public meetings against the war have been violently 

“broken up in London and many other places, the Jingo press is 
emboldened to assert that the friends of peace are an insignificant 
“minority of the population, that there is practical unanimity for 
destroying the national existence of the Boer Republics, and that if 
‘the Government showed itself disposed to be satisfied with anything 
less it would be at once hurled from power. No fiction could be more 
impudent. There is no town in the kingdom where a large and 
‘highly respectable meeting would not be held against the war if the 
other party did not resort to intimidation and violence. It is precisely 
because the friends of peace are peaceable that they are not prepared 
to resist this violence. A hundred rowdies acting in concert can 
break up a meeting of ten times their number if they are not dealt 
with by their own methods. Even twenty, by merely shouting can 
‘make all speaking impossible unless they are turned out. 

The Social Democrats have held many successful meetings in London 
against the war. They have a long experience of violent obstruction 
and they know how to deal with it. They do not expect any protection 
from the police. They organise a police of their own. I was present 

-at the meeting held in Shoreditch Town Hall on April 9, to hear an 
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address by Mr. Hyndman against the war, and being on the platform 
I saw all that took place. It was not a ticket meeting. Anyone 
could get in who came in time, and the hall, which holds about 1,500 
people was filled almost as soon as the doors were opened. The roar of 
applause which greeted the speakers when they came upon the plat- 
form left no doubt as to the prevailing sentiment, though a disturbing 
element was evidently present. For about half-an-hour the inter- 
ruptions though frequent and noisy were tolerated with good humour. 
_But when a group of men in the centre of the hall, encouraged by 
impunity, began to indulge in what Falstaff calls ‘hollaing and 
‘singing of anthems” the Chairman ordered them to be expelled. The 
stewards immediately went to work and after a sharp fight which 
lasted perhaps a quarter of an hour the disturbers were thrown out 
and order was restored. After the resolution had been read the 
opponents were invited to move and second an amendment. This 
they did and were fairly listened to, but less than fifty hands were 
held up for it. During the proceedings collecting plates went round 
and a good deal of silver and bronze seemed to be gathered for the 
expenses of the meeting. This is enough to show that order was 
maintained. 

When the Jingoes have not succeeded in breaking up a meeting, 
the next best thing they can do for their purpose is to assert that they 
did break it up. Accordingly, the Standard next day contained a 
lying report stating that no one was admitted without a ticket, but 
that nevertheless, ‘‘the united efforts of the stewards were unable to 
quell the disturbance, the proceedings were disorganised, and the 
meeting concluded amid a scene of the wildest disorder, the stewards 
and the promoters being hooted by the departing audience.” If our 
friends were everywhere as devoted and as well organised as the 
Social Democrats, the Jingoes would have to give up the game of 


violence and the fiction of unanimity would be exploded. 
REAP ee See oie 


A circular of the Emigrant’s Information Office states that the 
Public Service Board of Melbourne, Australia, recently advertised for 
thirty junior clerks, with a commencing salary of £40 a year, and 
received nearly 1,000 applications, and 600 applications were received 
for about 60 vacancies in the telephone department. No wonder five 
shillings a day attracts Sea oS OMENS TAs South Africa. 


Mr. Rhodes’ last visit to this country presented a sharp contrast 
+o his previous appearances. Last time he was here his popularity 
was at its height. Stained as he was with crime on a large scale and 
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branded as a liar by the unanimous vote of a Committee of the House- 
of Commons, he was nevertheless the idol of the populace and the pet 
of high society. When he received his honorary degree at Oxford 
the undergraduates threw their gowns on the ground for him to walk 
on, and Lord Kitchener, upon whom a degree was conferred at the- 
same time, passed almost unnoticed. This time the great empire 
builder has had a mortifying reception. He has not been entertained 
by great people or followed by cheering crowds in the streets. The 
newspapers have not chronicled his movements. If he has had any, 
interviews with statesmen they have been carefully concealed, except 
in the case of Lord Rosebery, in whose country house he spent his. 
last night in England. The nation is now ashamed of its vulgar god, 
and reflects with bitterness on the terrible punishment that has fallen 


upon us for the unclean worship once offered to him. 
e & * % 


The Australian colonies have at last agreed on a Federal Con- 
stitution. It abolishes the appellate jurisdiction of the British Privy 
Council, practically the only tie which still binds the colonies to the 
mother country. This is important, not so much as affecting private 
law suits as because of the provision that ‘‘no appeal shall be per- 
mitted to the Queen in Council in any matter involving the interpre-. 
tation of this Constitution or of the Constitution of a State, unless the 
public interests of some part of her Majesty’s dominions other than the- 
Commonwealth or State are involved.” It also stipulates that “this. 
Act shall bind the Crown,” but nowhere admits that the enactments. 
of the Federal Legislature can be overridden by the Imperial Parlia-- 
ment. No wonder, therefore, that our newspapers are beginning to. 
see that with such an assertion of virtual independence ‘“‘ Empire” 
will be a hollow unmeaning word. This is further shown by the 
dispute about maritime defence. England wishes the fleet of the 
Commonwealth to be incorporated in the Imperial navy. The 
Australians are determined to keep it on their own shores and under- 
the orders of their own Government. Eprror. 
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BIG ENGLANDISM, 


‘We now know on the highest authority what “ Big England’ really 
means and what it is bound to do. It means the swallowing up 
of all its weaker neighbours, the defiance of its strong neighbours, 
the seizure of any territory that lies within its grasp, the arming of 
every able-bodied citizen, the disturbance of our free industrial life, 
the naturalisation of the Bismarckian motto of ‘Blood and Iron,” and 
an adaptation of the Napoleonic formula of coronation—Dizsy me la 
donné—gare a qui la touche! Such is the crowning of the imperial 
edifice, the appeal to meet the world in arms by the most experienced 
statesman of our age, at the head of the most powerful Government 
within living memory. 

The singular thing is that the picture of the Empire as drawn by 
the Chief of the Big England party is precisely that which some of us 
for years past have been presenting to the serious consideration of our 
countrymen, and for which we have been abused as Little Englanders, 
unpatriotic, mean, poor-hearted, disloyal malcontents. The view of 
the Prime Minister as to the isolation of the Empire, as to its dangers, 
as to the consequences of the policy of Imperial Expansion, as to its 
forcing us to transform our habits and accept the militarism of foreign 
nations—all these are just the urgent problems of international peace 
or war which our party have pressed on the public for years and years 
and which this Review has maintained since its foundation in 1893. 
Lord Salisbury has come round at last to the same view of the situa- 
tion. His forecast is as serious as ours: his estimate of the peril is as’ 
grave: his explanation of the causes is identical. Where he differs 
is in his glurying in the policy which has brought us all into-this’ 
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dilemma—in his desire to continue it—in his proposal of the measures 
to meet it. 

The Prime Minister, after five years of almost absolute command 
of the State, now tells us that we are surrounded by foreign nations 
who are envious, ill-disposed, and in many cases, as to the bulk of the 
people, bitterly hostile; that our vast dominions are exposed to 
dangers and calls for which our present military resources are not 
adequate to provide ; that it is idle to look for safety to anything but 
armaments and force; that two free nations, together far larger than 
the United Kingdom, have to be conquered and annexed to the 
Empire ; that one of the three Kingdoms would rebel and make war 
on England, if it were entrusted with a local government of its own; 
that this island cannot be made safe from invasion and annihilation, 
unless the bulk of its citizens are trained to arms. Such is the picture 
of our national situation which the wisest and most powerful minister 
of our time deliberately paints as a warning to his countrymen in his 
old age towards the close of his career. . 

A Daniel come to judgment! This is precisely what our party 
have urged ever since Disraeli began the fatal career of Imperialism 
five and twenty years ago. We said—Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
said—or used to say—that this policy of expansion by a ceaseless 
career of aggression, fraud, and war, must break down in the end by 
exhaustion and by arousing a coalition of hatred, jealousy, and alarm 
in our rivals and neighbours; we said that these islands would not 
suffice to carry on such an endless strain on their resources in money 
and men; that the co-operation of British colonies in such a career 
from which they had nothing permanent to gain could be only casual 
and slight, to be bought by the high price they would demand for a 
few occasional bands of adventurers; that it must result in erecting 
militarism and compulsory service as a system; that our industrial 
character, all domestic progress, and our free institutions must be 
wrecked when the motto of the Empire became Blood and Iron. 

And the Prime Minister in effect now says: ‘That is all quite 
true! I never told you that before, because you might not have 
trusted me in cold blood. But, now that the nation is pouring out its 
blood and its gold like water, and the newspapers record daily the 
slaughter of the farmers whom we have goaded to take up arms in 
self-defence, I do not hesitate to tell you to get out your rifles and 
prepare for a French or a German invasion. See in me the 
descendant of the statesman who of old protected his Queen and 
country against a foreign invader. Majuba is avenged—Gordon is 
avenged, The Boer Armada is destroyed. And now let them come, 
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one and all!” And this is the Foreign Minister who turns the other 
cheek to Count von Biilow, gives Russia a free hand, and smiles when 
the Americans treat national engagements as waste paper. You 
cannot smash even a Boer Armada without exposing yourself to 
rebuffs near home. Nay, our homes are not safe unless we learn our 
-drill and can shoot. | 

Not only does the Prime Minister say this—and it is enforced by 
the most powerful and able of his colleagues—his own inevitable 
successor in the leadership of the Imperial party—but the subtle 
‘founder of the new Liberal Imperialism takes much the same line. 
He says that our military resources are utterly insufficient to cope 
with our vast task, and to defend the huge agglomeration of half- 
‘settled tracts which we keep on swallowing up year after year. He 
-almost made the House of Lords turn pale with the picture he gave 
it of the defenceless condition of our Empire, and he was more explicit 
than Lord Salisbury as to the ultimate resort to conscription. The 
-only sort of answer that Lord Rosebery received was: ‘ After all, let 
us hope we shall worry through!” But no serious politician has yet 
‘ventured to show the country that its military system is even approxi- 
mately adequate to meet the ever-growing demands on it which we 
must foresee in the near future. And our foreign friends all warn us 
that we are living in a fool’s paradise with an army so ill-equipped 
‘for such vast and various tasks. As a friendly Austrian expert has 
‘reminded us, we have, with the largest Empire, the smallest army and 
the least reserves of any European nation of the first, or even the 
second rank. Competent judges at home and abroad talk of the 
“complete breakdown of the present system of recruiting.” In this, 
we have said for years, imperial expansion must end; and with it our 
-old British habits and institutions inevitably collapse. I remember 
telling a member of the present Government, when the policy of 
aggression first came to the front, “‘if you must carry on the system 
-of Imperial Expansion, you will have to double the Navy and to 
‘treble the Army!”’ We have done something like the first of these 
‘things, and now friends and foes are telling us that nothing but com- 
pulsory war-service can save the nation from utter annihilation. 
~The demon of Conscription advances with swift and stealthy 
strides. Everyone pooh-poohs the idea in words; and secretly accepts 
it in the back of his head. Lord Salisbury has twice said: ‘Oh, 
dear, No!—not conscription!—pray don’t talk of it—ugly word!” 
And Mr. Wyndham re-echoes the speech. But only last November 
Lord Salisbury wanted ‘no territory.” Now he says: ‘Of course, 
we must take back our own, which we never ought to have given up.’? 
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And Mr. Wyndham does not know who was in command at the last 
disaster, and assures us that we still have a fine army at home! Lord 
Rosebery will only say that conscription is not so much out of the 
question as people may think. Conscription is inevitable. Not the 
word—they will all avoid the word, just as the doctors will not say 
‘¢influenza’’—but the thing is inevitable, if we cannot check this 
career of violent expansion. The thing is general lability to forced 
service under arms. 

No doubt it will not be introduced at once, or under any alarming 
form. Various euphemisms will be used, and the thin end of the 
wedge will take the guise of martial picnics. Of course nothing like 
the enormous armies of the continent are needed, nor could we bear 
them if they were. Not one in ten of our people will be forced into 
the ranks. Hence there will be an unlimited scope for jobbery, fraud, 
bribery, and the suspicion of these abuses, so that ultimately the 
pressure will fall on the poor and the helpless. In the meantime 
unsettled men, with some money and interest, will enjoy commissions. 
The universal liability, the equity, the democratic character of 
German or French conscription will never be possible. Of course, too- 
(they say), the new service will be only compulsory at home; it will 
never be ordered abroad. Indirectly, there will be very small option ;. 
and volunteers will be commandeered as freely as they are in the 
Transvaal, or just as Unionists maintain a strike. There will be few 
‘‘blacklegs”’ to malinger when the regiment is ordered to Asia or 
Africa. There will be no legal compulsion; only all will have to 
“volunteer.” 

How the regular army is to be filled and doubled, whilst the easy 
“volunteer ”’ service is open to all with a turn for soldiering, remains. 
to be shown. How the fifty thousand men are to be found whom we shall 
need to coerce South Africa as a Crown Colony, 7.¢., by martial law,,. 
for a ‘‘ certain,” 7.¢., indefinite, time, yet remains to be proved. Some 
say it will be done by Colonial loyalists, Australians, Cape-men, and 
Canadians. Why should they serve in Africa unless we pay them 5s, 
a day, and offer them the lands of the Boers we have shot? To 
coerce the Free State and the Transvaal by an army raised from Natal 
and Cape ‘‘loyalists,’ would renew the infamies of old when 
Orangemen were let loose on Catholic Ireland. Unless the Republics. 
are garrisoned by independent British regulars, South Africa will 
become a hell of race and party guerilla war, as Ireland once was, and 
as Crete and Cuba have been in our own time. The speech of Lord 
Salisbury and that of Mr. Chamberlain, a far more serious and 
important utterance, have made it clear that for years and years to- 
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come, an entire army corps of British troops, amply equipped and fed 
from home with men and material, will be needed to be maintained in 
South Africa. How Germany and France, Russia, Portugal, Holland, 
and Belgium, will like this, remains to be seen. Lord Salisbury 
points his rifle, and cries aloud—‘‘ Let them come on !” 

And this is the result of a generation of Imperial Expansion, and 
-of the masterly dictatures of Beaconsfield and Salisbury. And against 
these manifold dilemmas and perils, the Primrose dames are to save 
us by inducing the villagers to practise with the rifle on Sundays. 
‘One cannot suppose Lord Salisbury, a statesman of such experience, to 
-have been serious when he chaffed the grand ‘“ Habitation” in this 
Bobadill vein. The idea that the Empire is to be saved by rifle clubs 
has awakened only pleasant ridicule amongst his own devoted hench- 
men. To be told that some thousands of franes-tireurs, with or without 
buckram, are to crush the serried armies of Germany or France—if 
they ever did get here—recalls the immortal Captain Bobadill. He 
was to choose a company of twenty men, and teach them your punto, 
your stoccata and the rest. ‘‘This done, say the enemy were forty 
thousand strong, we twenty would challenge twenty of the enemy, 
kill them ; challenge twenty more, kill them too,’ and so on till the 
whole forty thousand were killed. ‘The Prime Minister loves his jest. 
But he opened in a serious vein. 

Alas! he was quite serious, when he rehearsed the difficulties and 
perils of our splendid isolation. And he spoke the sober truth. It is only 
his remedy which was so comically feeble. In lieu of turning towards 
a policy of conciliation, peace, and rest, he can only breathe forth 
rapine and defiance. The nation may be deluded into following him 
into defiance. But, if it does, no rifle picnics will saveit. It must 
submit to forced service as the Continent does. Forced service, even 
in a diluted form means registration, and inquisitorial inscription of 
every change of place and circumstance. Conscription is only possible 
with an arbitrary bureaucracy, to which the citizen is a serf. And 
Conscription in England must involve a deadly struggle between rich 
and poor, between bond and free. FrReDERIC Harrison. 


HUMANITY AND SCIENCE. 


‘On my last visit to Paris I found a little paper circulating there which 
‘the Positivist Society had found useful in explaining to outside sympa- 
thisers what was meant by the word Positivism. It runs as follows :— 


‘‘ Positivism is a scientific doctrine which aims at continuous increase 
of material, intellectual, and moral well-being of all human societies, and. 
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in particular of the societies or nations of Europe. It seeks to effect this: 
object by special modes of instruction and Education. Positivism has. 
three divisions : 

1. Philosophy of the Sciences, summed up in the conclusion that- 
mankind must rely solely on its own exertions for the amelioration of its- 
lot. The sciences coordinated in this Philosophy are 

Mathematic, including the Calculus (arithmetic and algebra). 
Geometry, and Mechanic : ; ‘ 

Cosmology, including Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry : 

Sociology, including Biology, Sociology specially so-called, and 
Ethic. Founded on this Philosophy we have : 

2. Scientific Religion and Ethic. Positive religion has nothing to do- 
with any supernatural or extra-terrestrial being: it is the Religion of 
Humanity. The moral code of Positivism may be summed up thus = 
physical, intellectual, and moral amelioration with the view of becoming~ 
more and more fit for the service of others. By Others are understood. 
three collective existences ranged in order of magnitude, the Family, the 
State, Humanity. Positivist Ethic deals with the relations of nations. 
with each other ; and thus leads to 

3. Positive Politic, aiming at the suppression of war, and the forma- 
tion of the Commonwealth of European States, or, as Auguste Comte 
called it, the Republic of the West. It invites nations to fraternal action 
with the view of developing in concert the resources of every kind 
presented by the planet in which we dwell. 

‘‘In this transformation of society Positivism repudiates all violent 
procedure. It acts by demonstration and persuasion, not by compulsion. 
Its device is: 

Love the Principle; Order the Basis; Progress the End. Morally 
its formula is: Live for Others.” 


My reason for calling attention to this paper is not merely its 
simplicity and clearness of statement, but because it guards against a 
delusion from which some English utterances, especially of late, have- 
not kept themselves entirely free: the delusion of supposing that the 
scientific side of Positivism may be for the present set aside as a 
negligeable quantity, and that what is called the apostolate of the- 
Religion of Humanity may be organised without regard to it. Comte 
began his career with the conviction that the social and moral. 
doctrines of the future must be tested by scientific methods and must 
rest on scientific foundations. So established they would carry weight. 
with the mass of practical people who had no time or leisure for 
tedious investigations ; just as the results of astronomical science are- 
accepted by navigators, or those of mechanics and electrology by 
working engineers. In a certain sense of the word, and a very true 
sense, man has been positivist from the beginning. Human life goes 
on whether science or theology has the shaping of it. "Whatever 
men’s faith may be, they do not leave off loving and hating, hoping 
and fearing, gathering and spending, acting and enduring. Settled 
grooves are hollowed out, beaten tracks are made, in which the course 
of human business runs quite irrespectively of theoretical beliefs and. 
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abstract principles. Men do not stop ploughing the fields or navigating 
the seas till a perfect theory of manures has been discovered, or till 
the resistance of waves to the lines of a ship’s hull has been accurately 
measured. So with morals. Men and women who have no learning, 
no philosophical theories, no systematic doctrine, but who are endowed 
with generous instincts, good sense, and firm characters teach morality 
to those around them, whether by word of mouth or by the more 
cogent method of example. 

Is anything more than this wanted? Jn the ordinary conduct of 
life perhaps not; though even in private life complicated cases of 
conflicting duties will sometimes arise in which, after recourse has 
been had to parents and friends who see the details: near at hand, 
it may be needful to call in some cooler adviser from the outside. 
But it is safe to prophecy that in the religion of the future there will 
be no place for the inordinate multitudes of priests, preachers, and 
ministers of all denominations who form at present a real incubus 
upon every civilised country. In the religious organisation of the 
future projected by Comte, a tenth part of the number of religious 
teachers now existing would amply suffice. Those simple ceremonies 
which bring the life of the family into touch with the life of the 
State, consecrating the successive stages of each individual life—birth, 
marriage, death and the like—being wholly dissociated from super- 
natural or mystical significance, will not need the intervention of any 
sacerdotal caste. Hach village community will supply men who have 
withdrawn from the engrossing activities of active life, to whom the 
presidence of such occasions would naturally belong. Duties of this 
kind which have hitherto been regarded as specially clerical will not 
be so regarded in the future. Nor will formal discourses on Positive 
doctrine be very frequent. ‘‘ Positivism,” says Comte, ‘‘is a doctrine 
which will rarely stand in need of systematic exposition. Utterances 
of a simpler and more spontaneous kind, coming either from women 
or from the working population, will be a better substitute. It is 
important to restrict the sacerdotal body within narrow limits for two 
reasons: avoidance of unnecessary expenditure, and maintenance of 
the highest standard within the body.” 

What then is the special function of this organised philosophic 
body, to the existence of which Comte attached such far-reaching and 
permanent importance? It falls under two heads; education of the 
young; continuous culture of sociological and ethical science. These, 
like other sciences, and indeed more emphatically than any other 
science, must be regarded as in a state of constant and progressive 
growth. The mere statement of this double duty is enough to show 
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that the ordinary curriculum of literary culture that has been passed 
through by an intelligent journalist, or by the average student of our 
universities, is an entirely inadequate equipment for the task. To 
write fairly good English, to string sentences together freely, to 
display considerable powers of rhetoric and style, will go but a very 
little way. Nor will a vast accumulation of learning help much. A 
memory that could retain all the knowledge of the latest encyclopedia 
would be no qualification for the task. For what is the task? 
So to infuse the scientific spirit into the study of human affairs as 
to acquire the power of prevision, with a view to the wisest possible 
provision. He who would enter on work of this kind must begin by 
penetrating himself with the conviction that the scientific study of 
the facts of human life is at the least as difficult as the scientific 
study of mathematics, of electricity, or of chemistry. 

Let us look at this matter more in detail. Begin with the central 
conception of Positive religion—Humanity. What precisely do we mean 
by Humanity? The entire mass of human beings now living on the 
earth? No; for the dead, whose inheritance has made us what we 
are, preponderate, over the living, and our work is not for the 
present generation only, but for numberless generations yet unborn. 
And farther, among the dead as among the living are many who set 
themselves in opposition to Humanity, who were traitors to her 
cause, who destroyed her treasures, who neutralised her noblest 
activities. Others again there were who did neither good nor harm, 
who led purely selfish lives, feeding on provision stored up by 
the labour of others, yeilding nothing in return. These can lay no 
claim to be part of the great organism which we revere as the source 
of our spiritual life. Lives of this kind have “‘dissipated their energy”’; 
are practically non-existent, are as though they hadnever been. Now 
it is evident that this process of eliminating from Humanity elements 
that form no part of it isnot a simple and easy matter that anyone 
can undertake without preparation. One of our greatest English 
writers, ‘Thomas Carlyle, wrote a book on Hero-worship. Among his 
heroes he included Mahomet, Dante, Shakespere, Cromwell and others 
whom all revere. But among them also he placed one whom most men 
agree to reprobate; whose exceptional gifts were devoted to resistance 
to the best interests of Humanity, who did his utmost, and for a time 
with disastrous success, to turn progress backwards—Napoleon Bona- 
parte. It needs something more than generous sentiment, it needs a 
sound philosophy of history based on solid scientific culture to elimi- 
nate the enemies of Humanity from her true servants, to choose the 
good and to reject the evil. In the political future of our race new 
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problems will continually present themselves, in which similar 
disentanglement of what is hostile and obstructive from what is bene- 
ficent and progressive will be needed. In judging of such crises when 
they come mistakes will assuredly be made even by the wisest. But 
this is no reason why wisdom should abdicate her judgment-seat. A 
body of qualified and carefully trained advisers specially devoted to 
the study of the laws of sociological change will, it is very certain, 
not be infallible. But they will form the surest guarantee that we 
can possess of avoiding fatal error, or of speedy extrication from it. 

Attainment of scientific certainty, or of such approximation to it as 
may be possible, in the complicated labyrinth of human affairs is 
evidently not to be hoped for without systematic training in depart- 
ments of science where the complication is less, and where consequently 
sure results are more accessible. Hence the importance of a sound 
philosophy of the sciences as the basis on which the whole structure 
-of Positivism rests. Here we find a line of separation between the 
two principal schools of scientific philosophy—the school of Spencer 
and the school of Comte. The first school, starting from the truth 
that scientific method is one and indivisible, seeks for some single 
principle of which the truths of every science may be regarded as the 
outcome. It finds that principle in Evolution; the passage from a 
homogeneous undefined medium pervading space to the state of 
definite co-ordination of differentiated parts, each with its own function 
to fulfil. To present a picture of the rise and progress of the Cosmos 
is the aim proposed by this class of thinkers. 

But to Comte and to his school the purpose of a philosophy of the 
sciences is something entirely different. What they attempt is to 
range these great collections of natural laws in such an order that 
the mind can pass easily from one end of the series to the other, 
beginning with the most general and simple laws and ending with 
the most special and complex. The object is to frame what Lord 
Bacon called scala intellectus, a ladder of the understanding; to range 
the sciences in such a series that the transition from any one of them 
to that which went before or came after may be simple and natural. 
‘Classification of the sciences, like classification of other things, is a 
human artifice framed for human purposes. Doubtless the order of 
‘diminishing generality and increasing complexity does correspond in a 
loose way to the order of growth. Geometry and astronomy were 
carried by the Greeks to a high degree of perfection, whereas their 
knowledge of chemistry and physiology remained very rudimentary. 
Physics again in the eighteenth century had become a solid body of 
scientific truth; but the very conception of a science of social 
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phenomena had as yet hardly dawned upon the world. Nevertheless 
the order in which the sciences, to use Comte’s expression, detached 
themselves from the common stock of knowledge is so complicated by 
the various ways in which they have acted and reacted on each other, 
and have been moulded by circumstances, that it cannot be taken as a 
guide to the logical order in which they should be presented to the 
mind. It ought always to be remembered, though itis often forgotten, 
that classification is not an external objective fact corresponding to 
something that exists in nature. It is an artifice for helping forward 
the business of thinking. It is not a natural product; it is a tool 
invented for the purpose of producing more effectively. 

The Philosophy of the Sciences constructed by Comte is not an 
attempt to explain the Evolution of the Universe. It is a discipline 
framed for the purpose of enabling us to infuse the scientific spirit. 
into the study of social and moral facts. For this purpose it is not the 
newest acquisitions of scientific investigators, but rather the oldest, 
that are the most effective: not the latest and therefore the most- 
doubtful discoveries, but rather those as to which there can be no 
doubt. Popular attention is apt to concentrate itself on the last new 
speculations as to the constitution of the ether, as to the earliest and 
most elemental forms of life, as to the transition from invertebrate to 
vertebrate organisation, as to the forms of matter which preceded the 
formation of hydrogen, as to the order in which the metals, as primeval 
gases cooled, were precipitated from protyle, and many other attractive: 
conjectures of the same kind. These are the doubtful victories of science 
her hazardous advances into the unknown from which she will often 
be driven back with temporary loss. Little will be gained from these 
sources for the discipline here spoken of. What is wanted for the 
purpose of infusing the scientific spirit into the study of political 
and moral action is something widely different from semi-scientific 
adventures of this kind. We want a series of types of certainty, 
ranged in order of increasing complexity. Mathematics offer the- 
first, the simplest, and the most stable elements of this series. In its 
more advanced stages mathematics enable us to solve some of the less 
complicated problems presented in the physical world around us.. 
Where the direct power of geometry falls short, it still remains. 
indirectly of the greatest value as a type of certainty, clearness and 
quantitative precision, which continues to inspire us in the more 
complex facts of physics and chemistry, where we have to rely upon 
observation and experiment. These sciences prepare us in the same- 


way for the study of life ; and the study of life for the study of society 
and of man. 
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Such is the social purpose of Science : a purpose which incorporates 
it into the Religion of Humanity. Without it that Religion fades. 
away into the flimsiest of cloud-lands. J. H. Bripass. 


POSITIVISTS AND SOCIAL DEMOCRATS. 


AxtnovucH Social Democrats are but a small minority in this country, 
yet there are few districts—at all events urban districts—where they 
are not to be found; and everywhere their force is greater than can 
be estimated by their numbers. This is because, like the Chartists of 
sixty or seventy years ago, they are drawn from what are intellectually 
and socially the best elements among the working class. It does not 
follow that their doctrines are sound, any more than those of the 
Chartists were. Something of moral and social value there must be 
in their creed, or it would not attract such believers; and yet its 
triumph would, as we Positivists hold, be a calamity for society. We 
cannot be sure that it will not have its hour of triumph, though a 
brief one. Anything is possible in a country so blindly and reck- 
lessly piloted as ours is at the present time. When terrible disasters. 
bring about the fall of the governments and institutions under which 
they have been incurred, power is apt to fall into the hands of those 
who have been the most active and thorough-going enemies of the 
old regime, even though they may have been a small and distrusted 
minority. We must hope that saner counsels will prevail before it is. 
too late, and that, sobered by the actual losses and prospective 
dangers which even now swaggering speeches and street shouting 
cannot wholly keep out of sight, the nation may yet pause on the road 
to ruin. We Positivists deprecate revolution. We hold that social 
regeneration, if it is to be durable, must take place first in opinions, 
then in manners, and last of all in institutions—not in the inverse 
order, as revolutionists suppose. 

If, then, we have no wish to see Social Democracy triumphant, 
does it follow that we should deplore any increase in the number and 
activity of its supporters, and shun co-operating with them even 
where they and we are combating the same evils and working for the 
same objects? I condemn as strongly as anyone such immoral coali- 
tions as are often to be seen in French political life, between extreme 
parties diametrically opposed to each other, for the sole purpose of 
expelling an intermediate party from office, without the smallest pro- 
vision for what is to take its place. If the Imperialist party repre- 
sented the mean between two extremes consisting of Social Demo- 
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-crats on the one hand and Positivists on the other, I should hold any 
concerted action between the two latter to be inadmissible. But this 
is far from being the case, as I will proceed to show. Not only are 
we heartily at one with the Social Democrats in their opposition to 
Imperialism, and for the same reasons, but on social and economic 
questions we consider that we are pursuing the same ultimate end 
that they are, though by widely different means. 

What, to sum them up briefly, are our reasons for opposing 
Imperialism? They have been often stated and argued in this 
Review. To impose the rule of the people of this island—or, in the 
equivocal phrase now fashionable, the rule of the Queen—upon any com- 
munity, nation, or people outside of it, is morally wrong and contrary 
to our own interests, rightly understood, as well as to theirs. Where 
such imperial rule already exists it may not be right, expedient, or 
even practicable to abandon it abruptly. But we ought sincerely to 
set about preparing for a gradual abandonment at the earliest time 
possible. Our statesmen should always be studying, not how to 
-expand the Empire, but how to contract it. 

The maintenance and, still more, the expansion of the Empire 
involve, both by their coercion of disaffected populations and the 
-quarrcls they breed with neighbouring States, a military activity 
which is barbarous, retrograde, hideously wasteful, and contrary to 
the true ideal of industrial civilisation. It has no compensating 
advantages except for the non-wage-earning classes, and for only 
a small minority even of them. 

The principal object of statesmanship should be the improvement, 
mental, moral and material, of the labouring classes. This will never 
be seriously studied as long as public attention is absorbed by the 
concerns of the Empire, and any number of millions can be obtained 
with ease for war expenditure, while such measures as Old Age 
Pensions and the Housing of the Poor are dismissed as impossible for 
want of money. Many of our wars are undertaken with the express 
object of enabling capitalists to obtain cheap labour. 

While holding that the division of the world into many separate 
and independent political units is a necessary and permanent condi- 
tion of normal civilisation, and cherishing love of Country as no less 
obligatory and precious than that of Family and Humanity, we 
repudiate any desire to extend our national power, importance, or 
wealth to the disadvantage of any other country. We look forward 
to a time when these numerous independent States, with regenerated 
opinions, manners and institutions, will regard each other not as 
jealous rivals but as friendly neighbours, maintaining their separate 
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political existence not by reason of conflicting interests or national 
antipathies, but for the more convenient organisation of their own 
political life. We want to see statesmen and publicists working 
towards this ideal, instead of stimulating a spirit of antagonism and 
striving to establish a military superiority. 

Now on all these points Social Democrats are in agreement with 
us. It is precisely for these reasons that they oppose Imperialism, 
and I am not aware that they allege any others. They are accused 
of cosmopolitanism, that is to say of discarding the sentiment of 
patriotism, The same charge is brought against us who repel it as a 
shameful calumny. I believe it is equally undeserved by Social 
Democrats. It is true that they and we advocate a union and even 
organisation of a certain kind between citizens of different countries. 
In our view it is to be a universal spiritual organisation corresponding 
to that of the medizeval church, which was never deemed incompatible. 
with separate temporal governments, though undoubtedly there was 
a tendency on each side to encroach on the other. The Social 
Democrats would establish some sort of international union between 
the workmen of all countries to combat capitalists, who for their part 
are remarkably devoid of patriotic scruples. But in neither one case 
nor the other is there any dream of abolishing national delimitations 
and fusing all Europe into one State or even federation of States. 

If now we turn to the doctrines specially distinctive of Social 
Democracy, we find, no doubt, that they are widely different from ours. 
We deprecate the “class.war”’ which it proclaims as the only means 
by which the proletariat can obtain its due share of the advantages of 
the social state. We believe that the division of the industrial class into 
employers and employed is for the good of society as a whole and that, 
though needing great improvement, it is not destined to be superseded. 
We think that the universal application of democratic methods to 
the organisation of industry would soon break down, causing great 
immediate disorder and suffering, and only delaying the advent of the 
normal and happier state. We believe that there will always be a 
wealthy class and that it will always—except in very exceptional 
moments—govern each political community as it has always done in 
the past. We, therefore, renounce revolutionary attempts to deprive 
it of its wealth and power, and devote ourselves to the more practicable 
project of building up side by side with it a spiritual power which will 
prevail upon it by moral means to govern for the good of the whole 
community. 

To these doctrines the Social Democrats listen with a contemptuous 
impatience which we can quite understand and do not resent. But I 
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do not think they doubt our sincerity or good will any more than we 
doubt theirs. They will give a more careful consideration to our 
programme when they come to realise the hopelessness of their own. 
The events now going on under their eyes must give them food for 
reflection. Here is a peculiarly infamous war that has been got up by 
a few capitalists in order that they may be able to reduce the wages of 
labourers, white as well as black, working in their gold mines. No 
one has anything to gain by it except these capitalists and the share- 
holders in their companies—a numerous body indeed, but none of 
them workmen. Yet they have no difficulty in getting 200,000 men 
of the working class, dressed in khaki, to go to South Africa and fight 
their battle for them; and it is quite probable that such of these poor 
fellows as come back will glorify the trade of soldiering for the rest of 
their lives, though they may be cripples and paupers. 

But though we would not disguise or minimise the differences 
that separate us from the Social Democrats, we ought, in my opinion, 
to offer them a frank and hearty co-operation in all matters on which 
we agree. I do not know where else we can find energetic, thorough- 
going, root and branch opposition to Imperialism in all its manifesta- 
tions. Their efforts to create an international organisation of 
workmen, though at once falling short of and going beyond the 
universal religious union which we aim at, will tend to familiarise the 
Western populations with such a conception and may perhaps even 
furnish useful experiences for its practical realisation. Nor is it an 
unimportant point of agreement that, like us, they build on no mystical 
‘foundation, and put aside the mischievous hope of a celestial 
compensation for earthly suffering and wrong. I am aware that their 
formulas are silent about theology but I imagine that as individuals 
few if any of them retain any faith in it. 

But after all, the best reason why we should cultivate friendly 
relations with the Social Democrats is the value of the men themselves. 
They are serious, earnest and public-spirited. They care for some- 
thing more than pushing their own way in the world or enjoying 
themselves. They have a faith and they find their chief satisfaction 
in labouring to spread it. To such men we cannot but be drawn 


in sympathy. Epiror. 


PAVE ASCs HEA SP Hose 


The attitude of the principal labour leaders on the war has been 
almost without exception extremely satisfactory. We must not, of 
course, suppose that they exercise as strong and wide an influence in 
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such matters as they do on labour questions. Comte looked forward 
to an irresistible force for good in the combined action of prole- 
taries and religious teachers. But the teachers of the religion of 
Humanity have yet to arise. In the meantime Christian ministers are 
showing that in the large domain of public life they fall conspicuously 
below the moral standard recognised by ane. leaders of labour. 


Bishop Wilkinson, in an address at a clerical gathering a few 
weeks ago, not only gave his blessing to the Soudan and Transvaal 
‘wars but extolled militarism generally: ‘The sword was not all evil. 
It brought untold good upon those who wielded it and upon those 
against whom it was wielded. Long decades of peace, prosperity, 
wealth and luxury were sure breeding times of evil qualities, fatal to 
a nation’s life, and which, unchecked, led to the nation’s decline and 
fall.” 


* * * * 

A beneficed clergyman writes to me: ‘‘I am sorry to say that so 
far from getting any support from my clerical brethren, I am almost 
boycotted for the course I have taken respecting the war. High 
Church and Low Church seem to be agreed that it is the duty of the 
priesthood to preach ‘ War on earth and 7// will to men.’ I have failed 
to get any help even from the Dissenting Ministers who have not the 
fear of the Bishop before their eyes. But there is this excuse for 
them, that they are not independent. One of the few advantages of 
an established Church is that its priesthood can give advice without 
perilling their incomes. It is a pity the advice is generally bad. If 
society is ever reconstructed on Positivist lines, as laid down by your 
great teacher, I hope the new priesthood will be a vast improvement 
on the old, and will at least not reverse the teaching of its master on 
every important matter. The course the clergy of all denominations 
have taken respecting these South African murders—as cruel and 
senseless as those in Whitechapel—has immensely decreased my 


respect for the Christian Ministry.” 


The objection most commonly urged against Comte’s proposal for 
the permanent institution of an organised body of religious teachers 
is that their influence on public and private life would tend to be 
despotic. To me, on the contrary, it has always seemed that while 
the guarantees which Comte provided against this danger are amply 
sufficient there will always be greater difficulty in ensuring the 
spiritual independence of teachers who are not to hold property or 
earn money and will have to look to the Positivist laity for their 
material support, The occidental nature of their organisation will, 
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as in the case of the Medieval clergy, be the chief guarantee for the 


courageous discharge of their duty. 


Messrs. Nisbet (21, Berners Street) have now published a new 
edition at 2s. 6d. of Mr. Hobson’s book, ‘‘ The War in South Africa.” 
This is the most complete and clear account that has appeared of the 
causes of the war and of the effects that are likely to follow from it. 
Its moderation of tone has been generally acknowledged. Mr. Hobson 
investigated the facts upon the spot and spared no pains in obtaining 
the evidence and opinions of the best informed persons of both parties. 
His book, which has already had a large circulation and will now 
have a much larger, is certain to have an important influence upon 
public opinion. 

*% % % % 

Russia has already taken advantage of our embarrassment in 
South Africa to send a complete army to the frontier of Afghanistan 
and to make a large stride towards the absorption of Persia. That 
Mr. Brodrick should try to minimise the importance of the rights that 
she has just acquired at Masampho in Corea was only natural. Could 
he be expected to do otherwise? It is a flagrant breach of her 
engagements both to England and Japan. To the latter the menace 
is so serious that it would not be surprising if the Mikado at once 
declared war. <A large part of his fleet and army is said to have been 
quietly mobilised within the last few weeks. The Japanese would 
probably have an initial superiority over the Russians, and they 
might calculate that England could not afford to let them be crushed 
by their gigantic antagonist. Whether we are in a condition at the 
present time to oppose encroachments by any great Power is a 
question which everyone can answer for himself. Epiror. 
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foe O Maris so Eo Us: 


One of the most sinister features of this miserable war is that it has 
concentrated upon our country the indignation, the hatred, and the fear 
of the civilised world. With the insular pride which Englishmen have 
long regarded as their special virtue, we are advised to accept all this 
with indifference, and even with pleasure. It is the ‘“‘ homage which 
our weaker neighbours pay to our strength and our good fortune.’ 
It is ‘‘mere envy,” ‘“‘the spite of those whom we have distanced in 
the great race.” And so the public is fed with falsehood, and 
hardened in its self-love. The war from first to last has been begun 
and continued in self-deception, in false pretences, in slanders, 
equivocations, and fraud. But in the whole fabric of untruth, nothing 
is so rotten and also so dangerous as the mockery of pretending that 
the scorn of the civilised world is mere envy—not honest indignation 
and just disdain. 

Our country, no doubt, is envied; but the moral condemnation and 
revulsion of feeling that this war has roused against us is a very 
different thing from jealousy and ill-nature. The proof lies in the 
universal and spontaneous outburst of indignation amongst peoples of 
various race, interest, and power. Great and small, weak and strong, 
democratic or absolutist, maritime or inland, commercial or military, 
rich or poor, our old allies and friends equally with our rivals and 
opponents cry shame on us. The scanty show of good-will here and 
there accorded to us has its own obvious cause. The United States 
believed, or chose to believe, that we had done it some service in its 
own career of imperialism: it was glad to have an example to quote: 
and (officially) it paraded its benevolence. But all the falsehoods of 
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our press have failed to hide the truth, that the bulk of free American 
opinion stamps the war as a shame and a crime; and, though it sees 
how useful it is to have a brother nation engaged in the same game 
of annexation and conquest, the American people repudiate our whole 
policy and condemn our aggression. This general condemnation by 
true American sentiment is deeply significant, for circumstances com- 
bine to incline American opinion to our side. They believe themselves 
deeply in our debt; we have tamely submitted to rebuffs and losses 
at their hands; and South Africa of all parts of the world concerns 
them as little as the South Pole. Yet the American people hold that 
wwe have been playing a vile part. And, in spite of the mendacities of 
our press, the English people now know that they do so judge us. 

As a set-off to this, the Sultan sends his effusive congratulations. 

_Abdul the Unspeakable is the one great sovereign who has nothing 
but compliments for our Queen and Prime Minister. He will have a 
budget of diplomatic civilities to pour on Lord Salisbury, when he is 
next addressed about Armenia, Greece, and free Christian races. We 
can almost envy the representatives of ‘‘the dying nations,” when 
they come to Downing Street at each fresh disaster or outrage—all 
smiles and bows to the words, Moriturt te salutant. The Old Turk has 
his revenge, when he finds the British champion of freedom, nationality, 
and evangelical religion, trampling out two free Protestant common- 
wealths. The Greeks, it is true, whom Lord Salisbury is supposed to 
have saved from the fate he is himself inflicting on the Boers, seem 
inclined to put their own political ends above moral justice. Like 
other weak and hunted creatures they fly to. any quarter for succour; 
and they would shout ‘‘ Long Life and Victory ”’ to Beelzebub himself 
if they ever found him marching his infernal army to the Golden 
‘Horn to carry off Abdul to his own place. 

No doubt the German Emperor refuses to go with the German 
people in their pro-Boer sentiments. But that is perhaps the most 
sinister omen in the entire outlook. It is not for nothing that the 
Emperor is ostentatiously friendly in spite of a deep current of German 
indignation with our piracies. Do ut des was Bismarck’s motto, and 
it is his. As the Scotch say, ‘‘Caw me and I’ll caw thee!” The 
‘German Emperor is a long-headed statesman who expects his guid pro 
quo. Since his famous telegram he has evolved a new policy. He is 
now bent on making Germany a great sea-power. He has carried his 
Navy Bill by sheer obstinacy and power of will; and in seven years 
he will have Luilt a powerful fleet. But hundreds of warships and 
of millions sterling will not make Germany a great sea-power without 
an adequate sea-board, ports, docks, and a sea-faring population. 
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Now, for European purposes, the available sea-board of Germany is 
cribbed in the petty tract between the Elbe and the Ems, worth less 
than our own coast between the Nore and Yarmouth. The Eastern 
sea-board of Germany lies away in the Baltic, where it is faced by 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. For seven hundred years the German 
chiefs have recognised that Nature has denied to Germany dominant 
sea-power. 

There is one thing, however, which can give her even this. That 
thing is possession or control of the marvellous coast of Holland that 
stretches for two hundred miles from Emden to Flushing, with all its 
estuaries, inland seas, ports and canals, and its tough sea-dog race. 
By marriage, or by treaty, or by protectorate, German statesmen are 
bent on acquiring effective control of this unique sea-board. With 
the vast wealth and magnificent races of Germany, nothing is needed 
to make her, even at sea, the rival of England but such natural 
resources as Holland affords. With these, the wildest dreams of 
Wilhelm II, or even of his professors and journalists, may become 
real, We need not assume that he or they have any present intention 
of seizing Holland by sheer force. They are making connubial and 
other ‘‘alliances,’’ offers of protectorate, incorporation, imperial ‘“unifi- 
cation,” and would use their overwhelming force only in the last 
resort. But if they found it necessary to demand for their Uitlanders 
the Dutch franchise, and to proceed to imperial unification in the name 
of civilisation, the ground is made easy for them. The Dutch would 
hate it; but they hate us worse. We might talk about maintaining 
Dutch “independence,” but Europe would hear our protest with 
derisive jeers. England has lost the right—her ancient birthright—ever 
again to utter such words as freedom, independence, justice at the council- 
board of Europe. Henceforth England will be quoted as the type of 
the aggressor, the oppressor, the plunderer of the weak; and Tsars 
and Sultans will recede into the ranks of ordinary tyrants. England 
has become the bye-word of hollow pretensions to freedom and honour. 
And if Germany, France, or Russia, have occasion to incorporate a 
small neighbour and raise it up into “civilisation,” it will be Lord 
Salisbury and British Jingoism that will have taught them the evil 
trade. 

It is not our great rivals and old antagonists who condemn us, so 
much as the people, the old friends, the outlying and weaker nations. 
Curiously enough, all through this sordid and savage business, the 
rulers and statesmen of the great powers have been conspicuously 
_ neutral, ‘‘eminently correct,” as the French say. The cabinets are 
biding their time, watchingjevents, pleased to see England involving 
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herself in distant embarrassments, and stripping herself of the last 
rag of moral authority. They chuckle to think that England can no 
longer swagger in China or the Persian Gulf, and will never worry 
them again with the ‘unctuous morality” of her diplomacy. The 
Union Jack has been blacked over by English hands; and there is. 
to be no more talk about its covering the free and succouring the 
oppressed. The world is henceforth to the strong: and the deeper 
heads of the great Powers welcome the new Gospel, and they are 
studying the new Machiavellian Prince, as edited and enlarged by 
Lord Salisbury. Yes, they say, the business of the wise Prince is ‘‘to- 
save the State.” He has to be “both the lion and the fox.” It is 
frequently necessary in order to save the State “‘to go to work 
‘against faith, against charity, against humanity, against religion.” 
So England teaches the Powers, fresh from the Hague Conference. 
And the astuter Powers murmur—‘‘ A Daniel come to judgment!” 
The significant fact is, that whilst the cabinets and rulers carefully 
abstain from anything like opposition or reproach, the condemnation 
‘of our war comes from the hearts of the people, often in spite of all 
their governments can do; and it comes from the smaller, more distant. 
people who have always been our friends, who have hitherto respected: 
us, who have neither political nor commercial jealousies to prompt 
them. ‘Tull this time last year, the people of Holland had been our 
close friends, singularly united by the kinship of the two Queens, 
by political and intellectual affinities. Now, the people of Holland 
loathe, abhor, and dread the very name of England. An Englishman. 
can hardly walk the streets without suffering insult. And they loathe 
us with good cause. We shall never for a generation again be any- 
thing to a Hollander but what Russia still is to a Pole, and Germany 
is toa Dane. It is the same with the Swiss, of old our good friends:. 
the same with the people of Italy, of Austria, of the Balkans, of 
Spain. Grant that the Germans, French and Russians are our jealous. 
rivals. Their condemnation really is based on moral judgment, and 
not on selfish interests. But the bitterest indignation comes from our: 
old friends amongst the weaker nations, which see the banner of 
England degraded into a symbol of piracy. There are base and cruel: 
natures which rather enjoy the loathing of their neighbours. Decent 
and honest men tingle when their conscience forces them to recognise- 
that this loathing is universal and is roused by ample provocation. 
There is before me the Appeal of 171 Professors of 7 Universities. 
in Holland, containing names of European repute, who address the- 
Professors of all the Universities of the United States to prevent ‘this. 
horrible war” from ‘crushing the independence of the two free 
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Republics.” The professors of the United States are at one with the 
professors of every school of learning in the world, outside England 
and Scotland. Such a marshalling of perfectly free and enlightened 
opinion is not a thing to be insolently despised. I have before 
me a letter sent from France to an English front-bench politician. 
“L’Angleterre est la honte et le fléau de ’ Humanité,” he says. We 
may laugh; but we know in our hearts that this is the settled belief of 
millions of foreign critics who have no personal cause to wish us ill. 
In less violent form it would express the judgment of many a clear 
brain and generous heart outside the pandemonium of ‘‘mafeking”’ to 
which we have delivered the good name of England. Our cynical 
Government and our trading Press may see with satisfaction free 
opinion strangled at home, wise counsellors insulted and injured. 
But the judgment of the civilised world brands this war and its 
piratical aims as an infamy. And the voices of 4,000 women, collected 
the other day in meeting under menaces from ruffians, represent the 
sober mind to which England will return when it awakens from this 
orgy of crime. When she awakens—but too late to replace the deso- 
lation it has caused and the blood it has spilled—too late to restore 
the lost honour of our Fatherland. FrepEeric Harrison, 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES. 


«(A rrux classification,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer in his well-known 
criticism of Comte’s philosophy, ‘includes in each class those objects 
which have more characteristics in common with one another than any 
of them have in common with any objects excluded from the class.” 
“Further, the characteristics possessed in common by the colligated 
objects, and not possessed by other objects, are more radical than any 
characteristics possessed in common with other objects ; involve more 
numerous dependent characteristics.” 

Accepting Mr. Spencer’s proposition as a scemecetes it seems 
worth while to examine whether the classification proposed by him 
fulfils the object in view more effectually than that set forth by 
Auguste Comte. Mr. Spencer arranges the Sciences in three distinct 
groups. Group A includes Logic and Mathematic under the head of 
Abstract Science. Group B, denoted Abstract-Concrete Science, 
‘includes Mechanics, Chemistry, and Physics, commonly so-called, 
including the Sciences of Heat, Light, Electricity, Magnetism. 
Group O, spoken of as Concrete Science, includes Astronomy, sidereal 
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and solar, Mineralogy, solar and terrestrial, Biology, Sociology. The- 
science of Ethic finds no place. It will be seen that Astronomy is 
entirely separated both from Mechanics and from Geometry, and is 
placed in the same group with Geology, Mineralogy, Biology, and’ 
Sociology : that Logic and Mathematics hold an equal rank in the 
first group; and that Geometry and Mechanics are placed in totally 
distinct groups. It seems at first sight questionable whether the: 
canon of placing together those objects which have more characteristics 
in common with one another than they have with objects excluded’ 
from the class, has been complied with. 

Contrasting with this scheme of classification the method adopted 
by Comte, we find in the first place that this latter is serial; the 
terms are consecutive, following each other on the simplest possible 
principle, that of increasing complexity and diminishing generality. 
In examining the series, therefore, we may begin at either end. And 
in the first place it may be convenient to begin with the most special! 
and complex term, that which is the final goal of our intellectual’ 
efforts, the study of the conduct of civilised Man, commonly called 
Moral Science, or Ethic. The advantage of beginning at this end is: 
obvious. No object of research can possibly be so important to man 
as that which promises guidance to his life and action. Classification,, 
let us always remember, is not knowledge; it is only an instrument of 
research making the acquisition of knowledge easier. And be it. 
further remembered that knowledge is not an end in itself. Right 
action is. Fixing our eyes in the first place on the summit to be- 
reached, we shall be better able to estimate the steps necessary for 
reaching that summit. 

Now it is evident that Man, regarded as a moral agent, is: 
dependent on civilisation which surrounds him, and which supplies 
the framework of his life. The land he lives in, the nation into: 
which he is born, its laws, its habits, its religion, fix certain limits to- 
his action which he cannot pass any more than he can jump off his. 
own shadow. Within those limits he may act well or ill, on the 
impulse of noble ideals or of enslaving passions. So that Ethic is not 
a mere branch of Sociology; it has a sphere of its own. Man is not 
the slave of his surroundings. He is a free agent within the bound- 
aries which those surroundings determine. But though Ethic is: 
distinct from Sociology, it is largely dependent on it. Our life and 
action is moulded for good and for evil by the life and action of the- 
community to which we belong. 

Sociology, containing the laws governing the collective action of 
human beings, is evidently something more than a branch of Biology. 
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It has data and inductions of itsown. It has in the first place to con- 
sider those elementary relations of family, of government, of property, 
of language which render the simplest community possible and per- 
manent. And in the second place it has to deal with the force exerted 
upon each generation by the accumulated actions of the generations 
which have gone before it. It is therefore a distinct science. On the 
other hand, the collective action of human beings cannot be adequately 
considered without preliminary knowledge of the elementary con- 
stitution of the beings who are acting in common. Sociology is 
a higher mode of vitality dependent on the laws common to all vitality. 
Underlying the relations of man with man are the instincts, passions, 
capacities and needs shared by man with other animal races. The 
social history of Man depends on the natural history of Man. Socio- 
logy rests on Biology. 

Few words are needed to show that the laws governing organised 
bodies are incomprehensible apart from knowledge of the inorganic 
world. Every act of an organic being is a physical or chemical 
phenomenon. The very essence of life is the series of actions and 
reactions between organism and environment. Regarded as a series, 
it is entirely distinct from any sequence of actions seen in inorganic 
nature. It is, therefore, the subject of a distinct science. Neverthe- 
less till chemistry was founded by Lavoisier and his contemporaries, 
till the composition of air and water was known, till such a fact as 
combustion was made intelligible, no scientific study of life was- 
possible. Biology then implies the sciences summed up in the word 
Cosmology, the laws of the inorganic forces in the earth around us; 
the arrangements of the solar system governing the distribution to 
the earth of pressure, of light, of temperature. 

And, finally, the study of these forces is subordinate to the laws 
of number and space which alone constitute complete knowledge. A 
law of nature when perfectly determined implies that the relation 
established by the law is defined with numerical precision. Given. 
the height from which a body falls to any given point of the earth’s. 
surface, we are able to predict the precise duration of its fall. Given 
the diameter of a sphere, we are able to assert the exact area of its 
surface. Laws of this kind are types of ideal perfection in science, 
only to be reached when the phenomena between which the relation is 
established are of the simplest and most general kind. In all other 
cases numerical precision is unattainable. Certainty is attainable, 
but not precision. The laws of biology are not inferior in certainty 
to the laws of solar astronomy. It is as certain that every one of us. 
will die as that an eclipse of the sun will occur in South Africa next 
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November. But the time of the eclipse can be predicted within three — 
seconds; not so the time of our death. 

To pass, as we have been doing, from the final and most complex 
term of this scientific series to its simplest initial term facilitates the 
reverse process, by defining from the outset its directly human 
purpose. Following now the order from simple to complex, from 
general to special, we begin with the phenomena common to: all 
objects without exception, those of number, space, and motion. We 
come next to the analysis of the facts of the world we live in, 
including the facts of the planetary system so far as they affect that 
world; each class of facts or properties becoming the object of a 
distinct science. We pass finally to the facts peculiar to living 
inhabitants of the world. Beginning with the facts common to all 
living bodies, we pass to those distinctive of animal life, rising from 
the lowest grades of the scale to the highest; in this last considering 
further the facts peculiar to combinations of lives, ending finally 
with the facts of individuals as moulded by collective life. 

In this serial arrangement of the sciences, the first point to be 
noticed is its orderly and homogeneous character, and the simplicity 
of the transition from each term to that which follows. The series is 
discontinuous; each science has inductions of its own, while each 
depends on the deductions received from that which precedes it in the 
scale. Especially in the transition from Cosmology to Biology is the 
discontinuity to be noted. No arrangement of inorganic forces will 
produce life; though each act of life involves the action of one or more 
of these forces. A second and more important point to be noted is 
that the laws of which the arrangement is considered are abstract laws 
not concrete. We are dealing not with objects themselves but with 
properties common to groups of objects. In the case of mathematics 
this is obvious. Nor is it less obvious in the case of Physics. Here 
what is examined is not this or that mass of ice, this or that burn- 
ing body or volcano, but the laws of heat; similarly in the case 
of weight, sound, electricity, chemical affinity. But we are met here 
by the objection that between Mathematics and Physics Comte inter- 
poses the science of Astronomy: the examinations of bodies other 
than our Earth. Evidently if Geology, Mineralogy, Meteorology, 
are concrete sciences, each of them dealing not with a single inorganic 
force but with a complex result of many of them, the same must be 
the case with the natural history of the stars, their distribution in 
space, their evolution from an undifferentiated or slightly differentiated 
nebula to the complex body of numerous chemical components of 
which we are beginning to have some vague and imperfect knowledge. 
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There would be no answer to this question unless we made it quite 
‘clear what we understood as the content of the science of Astronomy. 
If we mean by it the study of all the bodies visible in the heavens we 
are obviously embarking on a vast abyss of composite researches to 
which no possible limit can be assigned, and which would lead us to 
regions infinitely remote from all human interests. But sidereal 
‘astronomy forms no part of the scala intellectus, the ladder of the 
sciences constructed by Comte as an instrument for bringing scientific 
method to bear upon human life. Considering that with regard to all but 
an infinitely small fraction of the stars visible through the telescope or 
through the far-reaching process of photography, we have no reason 
‘to assert that their motions, whatever they may be, are regulated by 
‘the law of gravitation, it is plain truth to state that they lie beyond 
the scope of science, and that we cannot conceive them brought within 
this scope except on the condition that the same scientific processes 
~which should achieve such a triumph should at the same time reveal 
new series of worlds yet more numerous, remote and inaccessible. 

Astronomy as understood in the Comtean scheme is limited to the 
humble sphere of the solar system; in which those few celestial bodies 
~which most nearly influence terrestrial life illustrate the laws of form 
and motion which we have learnt in mathematics uncomplicated by 
the phenomena of temperature, atmospheric pressure, and the like, 
which in terrestrial physics render each problem so refractory to exact 
solution. Looked at from the mathematical side astronomical laws 
form a series of illustrations of geometrical laws. Looked at from the 
human side, they throw indispensable light on the conditions of 
human existence, which any considerable change in the obliquity of 
the earth’s orbit, in the velocity of its rotation, or in the size and 
distance of its satellite, would modify or subvert. 

In Mr. Spencer’s classification laws of motion are placed in one of 
this three fundamental groups: laws of Physics in a second; astronomy 
being grouped with biology and sociology in a third. It is difficult to 
see any purpose which is served by such ascheme. His view that the 
sciences of the third group are concrete, those of the first being 
abstract, and those of the second partly abstract partly concrete, is 
not satisfying. The Biology which in Comte’s plan forms the link 
between the study of the World and the study of Man is abstract 
biology, not concrete. It is the study of life as found in all organisms, 
not the study of the life-history of any particular organism. Abstrac- 
tion admits of degrees. Admit that the simplest fact of life implies 
the combined play of many physical forces, it remains none the less 
desirable to abstract the conception of life as found in all organisms 
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from the study of a special form of life as seen in any one organism.. 
In this sense Biology may be as abstract as Physics or Chemistry. 
The analysis, for instance, of organs into tissues implies the abstract: 
consideration of the vitality of each tissue; an abstraction which 
corresponds to no concrete reality. 

It is the same with Sociology. The complexity of the simplest: 
social fact is far greater than we meet with in Biology. None the less 
is it possible to abstract from the phenomena presented by various. 
actual communities the characteristics common to all in every phase 
of their evolution; and again from studying the concrete evolution of 
many to arrive at the abstract laws of evolution which all tend more 
or less completely to follow. Here asin Biology we have to analyse 
the organism, and make a separate study of each tissue composing it. 
Family life, property, language, the rise of spiritual and of temporal 
government have all to be examined separately, though obviously 
they have no separate existence. The history of man, or of any nation. 
of men, does not reveal the laws of evolution. All that it can do is to. 
supply the material from which by abstraction and generalisation 
those laws are to be inferred. To predict the action of any particular 
nation, or even to explain its past action, is a problem of vastly greater 
complexity, usually transcending human powers. Considerations of 
race, climate, external circumstances intervene, just as atmospheric 
resistance interferes with the prediction of the path of a cannon-ball. 

At the summit of the scale we find the meeting-point of abstraction. 
and reality, of practice and theory, of art and science. It is only ina 
qualified sense that we can speak of the science of human conduct, 
although it is certain that with every advance towards perfection. 
man’s action becomes more and more capable of prediction. If we 
conceive as a Utopia a society of perfect men, conduct would at once: 
become free and certain. On the whole, then, it would seem that: 
Comte’s classification of the sciences is not framed in the view of. 
presenting an explanation of the universe, but aims at endowing the 
sciences with a human purpose, at rendering them more and more. 
amenable to the service of Man. J. H. Brivezs. 


PROFESSOR HOFFDING ON POSITIVISM. 


Amone the many recent books which have treated of Comte and 
Positivism, the most important is probably ‘The History of Modern. 
Philosophy,” by Professor Héffding, of Copenhagen, of which an 
English translation has just been published hy Messrs. Macmillan. 
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It does not bring the history down later than 1880, and contains. 
therefore no mention of many of the most familiar contemporary 
writers. But up to its limit it is full and exhaustive and of special 
interest to Positivists by virtue of its classification, in which Positivism 
is treated as the last chapter in the history of modern thought. In 
this sense Professor Hiffding uses the word ‘‘ Positivism” as covering. 
the work not only of Comte, but of John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
and the evolutionary school generally. At the same time he regards. 
Comte’s work as the most important in this final period, as being the 
earliest in which the supremacy of a positive or scientific method is 
established. The year 1880 is chosen by Professor Hiffding as the 
limit of his work, because he regards it as a real turning-point in the: 
history of thought. The greatest living thinkers at that time—Lotze 
and Fechner in Germany and Darwin and Spencer in England—had. 
concluded their labours, and the philosophical world was assuming: 
& new aspect in two directions. Since then the tendency to the 
merging of separate schools of thought on positive lines has become 
more and more marked, and the interchange of philosophical ideas by 
means of journals and societies and personal intercourse between the 
leading European and American cities is much more frequent. And. 
in the second place the division of labour has been carried much 
further than before in the region of philosophical inquiry. Experi- 
mental psychology, for instance, founded by Fechner, has since 1880 
become more distinctly a special study, pursued by an increasing 
number of scientific men. Agreement as to general principles, dis- 
tinction between different branches, are, according to Professor 
Hoffding, the leading characteristics of contemporary philosophic: 
thought, and thus, although the common groundwork becomes wider 
and more firmly established, it is more and more difficult for any 
individual to attain to a synthesis at all complete. 

It is on this side—the synthetic aspect—the most important side of 
Comte’s work, that Professor Hoffding appears least satisfactory. In. 
his positive criticisms on Comte’s philosophy, to which I will return, 
he is generally well founded but he does not do justice to the unique- 
quality of Comte’s philosophy which is the conception that a synthesis. 
of positive science may be subordinated to a synthesis of the feelings. 
and the active powers of man, that a religion may be based on a purely 
positive view of the phenomena of life and nature. Professor Héffding 
treats the religious aspect of Comte’s work as a thing apart and 
devotes a section to it under the heading of ‘‘ Comte as a Mystic.” In. 

this respect the other most recent critic of Positivism, M. Lévy-Bruhl, 
in his ‘‘ Philosophie d’Auguste Comte,’’ comes nearer to the truth im 
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recognising fully the unity of Comte’s work from its first sketch in the 
“(Plan des travaux scientifiques” of 1822. ‘‘He was right,” says 
M. Lévy-Bruhl, ‘‘to take as his motto the beautiful maxim of the 
poet-philosopher: ‘A great life is to realise in mature years the 
‘thoughts of one’s youth.’”” That the religious synthesis is really the 
vital part of Comte’s work is proved by the otherwise paradoxical fact, 
‘that though defects in details have been frequently pointed both in 
his scientific and logical construction, his influence as a whole has 
gone on steadily increasing, in the direction of concentrating religious 
feeling, on a human ideal and guiding it by scientific methods. 

Professor Héffding’s criticisms on point of detail in the philosophy 

are interesting and instructive. On the law of the three stages he 
points out the analogy of Comte’s law with similar theories propounded 
by Kant, Fichte, Hegel and others. The common thought in all. 
these cases is that after a period in history in which authority is 
supreme, the spiritual life of man passes through a period of criticism 
and disintegration, and when this period has been passed, the task 
arises of gaining a standpoint which offers a positive and common 
foundation of belief and conduct. In Comte’s three stages the first 
and the last are the most clearly marked and, as Professor Hoffding 
points out, the intervening stage of thought, being mainly critical and 
destructive, presents many features which do not appear to have any 
necessary connection with one another. He also maintains the 
legitimacy, in the final or positive stage, of entertaining hypotheses 
-on matters which cannot yet be determined scientifically, so long as we 
do not ascribe to them the validity of scientific truth nor allow them 

to confuse a scientific issue. 

As to the classification of sciences, Professor Héffding gives some 
corroborative analogies from his own special study of psychology, and 
at the same time criticises Comte’s scheme in points of detail. He 
appears to admit that Comte was the first to undertake a systematisa- 
tion according to the positive method, ?.¢., the same method as that by 
which the concepts or laws of the particular sciences have been 
acquired, All the special laws are not brought under a single prin- 
ciple, but the same method is applied in all spheres. The principle of 
classification, according to the historical order in which each science 
passed over into the positive stage, is accepted by Professor Héffding, 
and he shows how the relation between the “decreasing generality ”’ 
and the ‘‘increasing complication” in the successive sciences corre- 
sponds with the inverse relation of intension and extension of concepts. 
But he criticises the discontinuity which Comte maintains between his 
groups of fundamental concepts, 7.e., between the sciences of mathe- 
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matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and sociology, and he 
quotes Comte’s assertion that between the plant and animal world 
there is ‘“‘a real and deep discontinuity which it is absolutely im- 
possible for any transition to obliterate.” ‘Here,’ says Professor 
Hoffding, ‘Comte sets up a Platonic world of ideas himself. He 
conceives discontinuity dogmatically, instead of taking it as a mere 
fact—as a fact which perhaps proceeds from the imperfection of science. 
It is, as Comte himself admits, the unceasing task of science to reduce. 
the differences, the interruptions in the continuity of phenomena, to 
the smallest possible number. And the later development of science— 
precisely during the period which began with the conclusion of 
Comte’s great work (circ. 1840)—has made it possible to demonstrate 
or surmise continuity where Comte had declared it to be impossible.’” 
He then instances the doctrine of heat as a form of motion and the: 
proof of the identity of light and electricity, and shows how it has 
become increasingly difficult to draw any sharp dividing line between 
plant and animal life. This criticism appears to me to be sound, but 
not to affect the main principle of Comte’s classification, which is a 
progressive arrangement of natural laws according to their decreasing 
generality and increasing complexity. So far as scientific research 
shows us the whole of phenomena to be more intimately connected 
than we had at first supposed, so far the structure of scientific 
truth holds more firmly together, and the fact, that on the borderland 
between certain groups of facts it is difficult to say to which group any 
particular fact belongs, does not affect the truth that the laws of each 
higher group, as a whole, are distinct from those of the group below. 
The highest group of all is the most striking case of this. It is most 
difficult to say how much of our own nature may be predicated also 
of lower animals, and yet in no case it is more certain that the special 
laws of human nature and human progress cannot be attributed also 
to the lower animals. ‘ 

The other two principal points in Professor Hoffding’s criticism 
are Comte’s psychology and his want of any definite theory of know- 
ledge or epistemology. The first of these really includes the second 
and is now a somewhat hackneyed topic in criticisms of the positive 
philosophy. The reason and meaning of Comte’s opposition to 
“psychology,” as understood when he wrote, are well understood, 
and so far as it led to greater attention to comparative study of vital 
phenomena and to the consideration of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness as a part of the facts of life as a whole, it was entirely in the 
right direction. In his opposition to introspection altogether and his 
denial of its possibility as a method, Comte’s opinion cannot, I think, 
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‘be sustained, and Professor Hiffding appears to me to be justified, 
when he says that ‘‘Comte did not recognise that, asa matter of fact, 
the subjective method always underlies the objective” and that 
‘while elsewhere he lays too great weight on discontinuity, he here 
emphasises it too little.” But it must be remembered that the work 
on the ‘First Philosophy ” which was to deal with the fundamental 
laws of mind was never carried out in Comte’s lifetime. 

These are, however, subordinate matters in the general estimate 
which Professor Hoffding gives of the positive movement as a whole. 
‘He points out how Comte’s philosophical ancestry may be traced 
back to the eighteenth century, to Diderot, Hume, Kant and the 
Scotch School, and he shows how the reactionary movement, of which 
de Maistre in the leading French representative is also a component 
element in the positive philosophy. He distinguishes, too, quite 
rightly, between the similar tendencies of Positivism and the English 
school of psychology on the one hand and the idealist and romantic 
philosophy of Germany on the other hand. But while making this 
distinction, he adds a profound and an extremely interesting 
note on the common spirit which at bottom underlies both the 
positive and the romantic movements. ‘Both are inspired by 
the desire to gain a rich spiritual control and to become absorbed 
in great realities. Romanticism, no less than Positivism, aims at 
grasping reality; but while Romanticism seeks to lay hold of the 
reality by subjective methods, Positivism builds on objective facts. 
Both assume that any ideal outside reality is necessarily false. Hence 
both schools turned away from the 18th century criticism of the 
understanding and gave themselves to the study of the great process 
of evolution in nature and history. The concept of development is no 
less predominant in Romanticism than in Positivism. Both were 
concerned to trace the continuous interconnection of history and by 
the help of this historic sense, which is a kind of universalised human 
sympathy, oppositions which logical discussion could never overcome 
are reconciled to one another. Both schools have been engaged in 
carrying out the work first indicated by Kant, of discovering the 
moving forces which have produced the work of past ages, of 
investigating their laws and scope, and, by so doing, setting them free 
to perform the work of the future.” 

This is not the judgment of a mere eclectic, for Professor Hoffding 
clearly ranges himself on the positive side; but he is endeavouring to 
grasp the common truth which he rightly holds must be present in 
the work of apparently opposing schools, which arise in the world at the 
‘same period and are touched by the same ideas. F. 8. Marvin. 
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Tue Times of June 9th contained an obituary notice of Thomas 
Fitz-Patrick, M.D., Trinity College, Dublin, and M.D. and M.A., 
‘Cambridge, M.R.C.P., London, who died on 31st May, aged 68. The 
body at Newton Hall were indebted to him for a most interesting 
address on the centenary of John Hunter, which he published as 
a pamphlet, and also fur a series of lectures on Human Physiology, 
which were followed by his audiences with great pleasure and 
instruction. He was an accomplished lecturer, who took a hearty 
interest in imparting to his hearers his scientific knowledge in forms 
that arrested their attention and forced them to learn and to think. 
Besides his professional studies he had a remarkable knowledge 
of European literature, and read French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and modern Greek. He was an enthusiastic traveller, and published 
‘more than one volume of personal voyages in Greece and the Levant. 
‘He will be widely missed by a circle of friends who have lost a man 
of singular generosity and sympathy of nature, which gave life and 
value to his wide stores of general knowledge, 
% % % % 

Whilst the conspiracy of silence by the press and the boycotting of 
public meetings continue to suppress the free expression of public 
Opinion, it is as well to note such gatherings and speeches as prove 
how false is the assertion that the nation approves of war and 
annexation. The Oxford meeting on the 9th June was one indignant 
repudiation of the whole policy of the Government. Mr. Morley’s 
eloquent invective against the war from beginning to end, in its in- 
ception, character, and evils to come, though it was a decisive con- 
demnation of all that has been done, and of all that is threatened to 
be done, was far the most moderate utterance of the evening. Other 
‘speakers were less ready to accept annexation as inevitable and the 
Union Jack as triumphant. When some hundreds of undergraduates 
of Oxford, with tutors, professors, and four Heads of Colleges, can 
applaud to the echo such indignant remonstrances against smirching 
-our national banner with the ‘‘bar sinister,” assuredly there is an 
opposition to reckon with> i * rs 

The great meeting of women at the Queen’s Hall, on 13th June, 
-was even more significant. Here, as usual, the Rhodesian press 
-tried to burke the demonstration. Some four thousand women 
heard, with hearty sympathy, able and indignant criticism of 
the war and all the confusion it threatens. These women were 
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not politicians; they were not agitators; they had no fads or 
vanities of their own to parade. Their whole attitude was. 
serious, mournful, thoughtful, and pathetic. The speeches were full 
of solid argument and self-restraint, without recrimination or party 
feeling. They spoke and they listened like Englishwomen in sore 
distress and keen anxiety for more evils to come. The wife of a. 
former Minister and Deputy-Speaker presided. The wives of four 
Cabinet Ministers in recent governments were promoters. So were: 
the daughter of a late Prime Minister and ladies of the families of 
four other servants of the Crown. There was not a breath of oppo- 
sition. When the war had been condemned and annexation repu- 
diated, the National Anthem was sung with enthusiasm. What is the 
real significance of such a gathering? The hired Press replies— 
nothing at all! FrepERIc Harrison. 


The longer the war goes on the less we are permitted to know 
about it. At first full particulars of our losses were furnished with 
commendable speed and accuracy. But Lord Roberts systematically 
delays the lists so long and sends them in such a fragmentary state 
that the public fails to connect them with any particular battle. The 
total losses by the middle of June were over 25,000, and of those 
experienced in battle the greater part have been incurred since Lord. 
Roberts took the command. 

No official account has yet been published of the repulse in the 
first day’s battle at Paardeberg, when our losses in killed and 
wounded were heavier than in any other battle of the war. We have 
never even been allowed to know who was in command at that battle. 
Nor have repeated inquiries in Parliament elicited the name of the 
officer who commanded the escort in the disastrous and disgraceful 
affair at Koorn Spruit, when the Boers captured seven guns and a 
large number of prisoners. According to the telegram dispatched the 
same day by the correspondent of the Standard at Bloemfontein it was- 
the Duke of Teck. Eprror. 
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CetieleNG As. 


Never has Nemesis shown herself more fatefully than in the storm 
which is now rising above the Eastern horizon. For sixty years 
Europe has been directing a series of unprovoked attacks on the 
ancient civilisation of the Far Hast. In these onslaughts England 
led the van; and on her perhaps the shock of the present crisis will 
fall most heavily. Of late years other powers have entered the field ; 
international jealousies have found a new sphere of action, and are 
coming into perilous contact. And this danger is coming to a head 
just at the moment when most of our available forces are occupied 
with the consummation of an act of injustice unanimously condemned 
by the civilised world. Oxenstiern’s remark to his son on the small- 
ness of the dose of wisdom with which the world is governed is 
curiously illustrated by the manner in which the world has been 
allowed to deal with China. Every possible stumbling-block to 
pacific intercourse has been collected, every source of irritation has 
been tapped, as though the agents of the nations were picadors goad- 
ing the victim of a bull-fight into anger, and when at last their aim 
is reached naive surprise is felt that the object of their attacks should 
resent intrusion of alien laws and customs, and should show some 
regard to its own survival. 

The grievances of which China has a right to complain may be 
summed up under four heads: (1) Commercial treaties enforced by 
military threats; (2) obligation of tolerating missions of which the 
avowed object is to undermine the religious institutions on which the 
fabric of Chinese civilisation rests ; (3) occupation by foreign nations 
of important positions on the Chinese sea-board, either permanently 
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or under the thin disguise of a long lease; (4) compulsory concession 
to foreign companies of the right of constructing railways and working 
mines. The two first are of long standing; the others are recent, 
except that England set the example of territorial settlenient by the 
occupation of Hong Kong after the first Chinese war of 1838-42: an 
example imitated recently by Russia at Port Arthur, by the Germans 
at Kiao Chao, by the French in Southern China. To these our own 
occupation of Wei-hai- Wei in the North, and also of territory adjacent 
to Hong-Kong must be added. Of these legalised onslaughts on 
Chinese government the second and the fourth are probably the most 
perilous to a peaceable understanding with Western nations. Commercial 
dealings at Shanghai and other seaport towns are compatible with 
perfectly peaceable relations. And if the land expropriated for the 
purpose of a mercantile settlement is held in common by more nations 
than one, the danger of its conversion into a centre of annexation and 
conquest is not considerable. The system is no doubt more perilous 
when similar concessions are extorted on inland waters as at Hankow. 
But even here, so long as the settlement is limited in extent and is 
international, it remains within the power of diplomacy to restrict the 
risk of collision within narrow limits. Far more formidable, no 
doubt, are the forcible annexations of territory by single powers that 
have recently taken place. The facts of their being made simul- 
taneously, and that each act of spoliation was regarded by each power 
as compensation for similar acquisitions made by others, are no doubt 
ominously suggestive of designs of ultimate partition. Still, so long 
as the land seized is isolated and of limited extent, the danger of 
hostile collision between Chinese and European remains small. 

Far greater is the danger from the unlimited license given by the 
treaty with France in 1858 to the establishment of Christian missions. 
These as now carried on differ widely from the earlier expeditions 
conducted between the middle of the sixteenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth century by Italian, French, and German Jesuits, 
notably by Matthew Ricci, Adam Schaal, Verbiest, and Gaubil. These 
men and their companions not merely adapted themselves to Chinese 
costume and habits, a practice in which their Catholic successors, and 
even a few of the Protestants, have followed them. Their superiority 
over later missionaries consisted first in their genuine sympathy with 
and respect for the fundamental institutions of China; and secondly 
in their thorough familiarity with Western science, which secured 
them the respect of the rulers of the country, even of those whose 
prejudice against their religion was the strongest. In the whole 
course of history there is no such striking instance of profitable 
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-contact between two civilisations of different degrees of advancemerit 
as the intercourse of these missionaries with the Chinese court during 
the long reign of Kang-hi, the most enlightened and progressive 
statesman then existing on the planet. Their services culminated in 
‘the admirable trigonometrical survey of the eighteen provinces of 
‘China made by nine of these men between 1708 and 1718, on which 
our uctual knowledge of Chinese geography is almost entirely 
founded. The story of early Jesuit missions in China may be 
yprofitably studied by statesmen even now as a model of international 
-action, and as an indication of the only sound method of developing 
‘the elements of progress with which this empire teems, and of bring- 
ung it into line with the scientific civilisation of the West. Unfortu- 
nately the Jesuits were followed by Franciscan and Dominican missions 
-of a narrower and more intolerant type, and these again by Protestants 
‘with equally limited horizon. Catholic and Protestant alike forming 
groups, more or less secret, widely dispersed through the country, and 
holding no terms with the faith of the inhabitants, create dangerous 
centres of animosity and disturbance, and are indeed at the present 
‘time the main source of the outery to expel the foreigner. 

There remains the fourth danger, of which the full extent has not 
as yet been realised, in the transference of large tracts of country to 
European engineers for the construction of railways and the opening of 
mines. It is certain that many leading Chinese statesmen are anxious 
“to see mines opened and railroads built. Few are aware of the extent 
‘to which education in practical science and especially in engineering 
science is making way in China. Under wise superintendence mines 
and railroads will be of the greatest profit to the population—will 
indeed save it from ruin. On the other hand, it is certain that with- 
-out such superintendence dangerous disturbance is inevitable, through 
reckless disregard of the deepest of all Chinese sentiments, respect for 
places consecrated by burial of the dead. Western engineers will be 
disposed to treat such sentiments as a negligeable quantity, and to 
concentrate their attention on levels and on the shortest cuts. But, 
unless they are taught by those who know better to look on these 
‘moral obstacles with the same respect as the material difficulties of 
hill and valley, it is certain that the construction of their roads will 
be met with fierce and often insuperable opposition. 

Remarks like the foregoing may seem out of place when European 
ears are ringing with rumours, true or false, of unnameable atrocities 
that may have been perpetrated in Pekin during the last few days. 
Yet it is of the last importance that, at a time which may prove to be 
# momentous crisis in our national history, the English nation and 
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every other should keep sufficiently calm to restrain each action, and. 
should frame for themselves some definite conception of the policy 
which they intend to pursue. What is now going on in China is the- 
result of assaults which we were the first of Western nations to begin,, 
and which, in combination with others we have sedulously continued. 
We have sown the wind; the whirlwind is upon us; let us meet 
it with patience, with courage, and if possible, with repentance. 

Of the counsels hitherto offered the most immoral and the most 
pernicious is that advocated by a writer in the Contemporary Review 
for July ; a nominal adherence to the European concert combined with 
a firm resolve to seize the first opportunity to fight for our own hand. 
By way of a first step, according to this adviser, we are to occupy the 
Chusan Islands. From this basis we are to proceed first to Nankin, 
thence to Hankow; not resting until the whole course of the central. 
artery of the Chinese Empire has been brought within our grasp. 
On the morality of such procedure it is needless to expatiate. Enough 
that it would rally against us all the forces in the field. It would 
rouse, and with reason, the jealousies of every European nation; it. 
would alienate for ever the population of China. ‘In striking contrast. 
with this ignoble scheme is the policy attributed rightly or otherwise 
to the German Emperor, of concentrating attention on the task of 
supporting any stable government that may appear, when the veil is. 
lifted, to have a chance of continuance, and to offer a reasonable 
opening to the peaceable introduction of Western commerce and 
civilisation. Should this very vigorous statesman adhere to such a 
policy and secure its maintenance by other powers, he will have gone 
far to relieve himself of the tremendous responsibility which at present 
weighs upon him of having contributed more than any other man to- 
the dangers of the present crisis by his violent and ill-judged action 
of 1897. <A policy of this kind would assuredly receive the powerful 
support of America and Japan, probably also of France, and if so- 
would neutralise and overcome any scheme of partition devised by the 
two self-aggrandising powers of England and Russia. 

The unrivalled continuity of Chinese civilisation renders it more- 
than usually necessary to take historical considerations into account 
when dealing with its present state. To the shallow publicists whom 
we allow to guide us, China is the sick man of the Far East, and the 
sole question is who shall inherit. But in truth neither Turkey nor 
the Mogul Empire of the eighteenth century affords any trustworthy- 
parallel. China is no assemblage of emasculate industrial com- 
munities, dominated by a military caste of aggressive and alien 
theology. It is a homogeneous organism, held together for more: 
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‘than twenty-five centuries not so much by the bond of a central 
government as by a common language and common institutions and 
traditions. China in her long history has weathered her way through 
‘many a worse storm than that which is now raging. With political 
unity she has dispensed before, and can dispense again. When 
she first becomes known to us in the time of her great spiritual 
guide, she had no ruling dynasty, or at least none that was more than 
titular. Confucius lived in a small kingdom forming part of what is 
‘now the province of Shantung. Of the many small adjoining 
principalities in which he travelled probably not one was situated 
south of the Yang-tse. The great ruler who in the century after 
Alexander established the first strong central government of China 
fixed her boundaries much as they now stand. Under the Han 
-dynasty, from 200 z.c. to 200 4.p. China as we now know it, with the 
marvellous industrial inventions in which she anticipated the West, 
was built up. But with the fall of the Hans a period of political 
-anarchy set in which lasted for four centuries. The strong dynasty 
-of the Thang established between the 7th and 10th centuries was 
followed by a similar period of disorder, in which the seat of govern- 
ment was constantly changed. From the middle of the 13th to 
‘the middle of the 14th century the family of Gengis Khan established 
‘Mongol rule. <A native dynasty, the Mings, followed for two 
-centuries, and finally for nearly three centuries the Manchu Tartars 
have been supreme. But those political changes have affected the 
fabric of Chinese civilisation but slightly. "When the dynasty has 
“been foreign, it has shown the same zeal as the native dynasty that 
‘preceded it in adopting and maintaining the characteristic institutions 
-of the country—the competitive examinations, the ceremonial of 
ancestral and celestial worship. The great emperors of the 18th 
-century, Kang-hi and Kien-lung were as thoroughly Chinese in 
-spirit as any rulers since the days of Confucius. Above all let us 
-disabuse our minds of the notion that China is an oriental despotism 
-of the type of Turkey, Persia, or Morocco. What strikes travellers 
in the interior of China is the astonishingly small display of physical 
-force with which the machinery of government is carried on. The 
‘Commune, the village system, is in reality supreme: the central 
government has but little need to interfere. 

Let us hope that considerations of this kind will guide our states- 
men in the present crisis. All may yet be well if we can but keep our 
theads cool, and restrain our newspapers from the mischievous delirium 
sto which they are apt to give way at times like these, as though they 
were edited by their own bawling newsboys. Our avowed aim should 
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be to support all elements of order and to display the minimum of 
physical force needed for this purpose. Let us remember that we are 
not at war with China, and that we desire neither war nor conquest 
but peace and permanent alliance. It is beginning to be clear that: 
our assault on the Taku forts was a blunder. Let us avoid others of 
the same kind. J. H. Briwces. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARISM. 


In the National Review for July Mr. Conybeare, as usual, takes a very” 
gloomy view of the prospects of the French Republic. He predicts. 
with confidence that the Church and the Army, the two allied forces of 
reaction, will be successful, and that when the Exhibition is closed the- 
present Government, if it is not driven from office by a parliamentary 
vote, will ‘be ejected by military force. ‘‘As a matter of fact France- 
lies at the feet of generals... .. With the Jesuits and the guilty 
generals all the corps of French officers of all grades and all that in: 
France constitutes, or would like to be thought to constitute, good. 
society, stands solidly united. .... The Constitution is Republican 
in name alone. It is a rule of cut-throats varnished over with a show 
of constitutional forms..... In France honour and truth are of 
no account..... The fate of the Republic hangs on a hair which. 
at any moment the sabre may sever.” 

This is what Mr. Conybeare learns from his Protestant and Hebrew 
friends. They are just as sectional, vindictive, and rabid as Jesuits- 
or staff-officers. Just now, not satisfied with having procured the- 
release of Dreyfus, they want to punish his principal persecutors. And 
because the present Ministry, knowing that a spirit of vengeance is. 
seldom compatible with prudent policy, declines to gratify them, they 
cry out that it is truckling to the army and that sword rule is at hand. 
Patriotic and sober Republicans may well be glad that the Cabinet is. 
composed of practical statesmen, not of pig-headed Protestants and 
rancorous Jews. 

Englishmen who content themselves with observing the larger and 
more notorious facts of contemporary French history will perhaps be- 
less likely to form mistaken judgments than those who listen to the- 
brabble and imbibe the animosities of the groups with which they 
consort. If military conspirators ever thought of using the army for- 
their purposes they certainly seem to have let the most favourable. 
moment pass by. Since the return from Elba French soldiers have- 
invariably obeyed their generals, and the generals have invariably- 
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obeyed the Minister of War. That is a fact which outweighs all the 
sinister prophecies of Mr. Conybeare. For many months, while France 
was agitated by the Dreyfus case, the Ministry of War, the Command- 
in-Chief, the General Staff, the Government of Paris were in the 
hands of disaffected generals. Nay, President Faure himself is 
believed to have been ready to place whatever authority he possessed 
at the service of the conspirators. But, whether from fear or from 
lingering scruples, they did not strike. They have now lost all these 
advantages. The President, the Minister of War, the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Chief of the Staff, the Governor of Paris are all trustworthy 
men. Négrier and Jamont, the most distinguished of the generals, 
have been displaced. The War Office has been thoroughly purged. 
If a coup de force was judged too difficult before, it need not be appre- 
hended now. 

But it is prophesied that a vote of the Chamber will overthrow M. 
‘Waldeck-Rousseau when Parliament meets in the autumn, and then the 
conspiracy will be again installed at the Ministry of War. Against 
a sudden parliamentary defeat no French Government can at any time 
feel secure, especially a coalition Government. But if M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau acts up to the opinion he more than once expressed before 
he took office, he will meet a hostile vote as no French Government 
has had the courage to meet it since the 16th of May, 1877. He will 
dissolve the Chamber and appeal to the country, There is no reason 
to doubt that President Loubet and the Senate would give their 
consent. What response the country would make I do not pretend to 
predict, and I am sure that Mr. Conybeare knows no more than I do. 
But I do not think that the electors will be largely influenced by the 
priests, who are as generally disliked as ever they were, or by the 
Chauvinist agitation, for the French peasant abhors the idea of war. 
But the prospect of an income tax and of Socialistic legislation 
supposed to be the price promised for M. Millerand’s adhesion may 
frighten many electors, as it already frightens many deputies. The 
Socialist party in the Chamber is too fond of boasting that it holds 
the Waldeck Government in the hollow of its hand. It does so in the 
same sense that the Irish party held Mr. Gladstone after the election 
of 1892; that is to say, M. Waldeck-Rousseau has not got a majority 
without the Socialist vote. But is this much to boast of? Is it a 
very grand or commanding position? ‘The Socialists have less than 
fifty votes in the Chamber out of 581. If they are too loud or 
exacting they may easily drive more than that number of Ministerial- 
ists into the arms of M. Méline, and the same effect may be produced 
at the polls. But even so, the Republic has survived more dangerous 
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ministers than M. Méline, and I have no fear that it will give place to 
a military dictator. 

The curious thing is that Englishmen who turn up their eyes with 
horror at the shocking spirit of militarism prevalent in France think 
that we cannot have too much of the same spirit here. I do not 
remember in all history such a deliberate, methodical and industrious 
attempt to glorify the army and stimulate the military spirit as has 
been made in England during the last four or five years. Nothing 
at all approaching it is to be seen in France. Frenchmen cherish 
their army as thoroughly representing all classes of the population, 
and because it is absolutely necessary for their protection against 
dangerous neighbours. But they do not extol the soldier’s life as 
desirable in itself or exhort one another to crowd into the army as 
volunteers, or to remain in it when the term of compulsory service has 
expired. They look back with pride on their warlike achievements in 
the past. But they do not observe any anniversaries corresponding 
to the belated and mischievous celebrations of Waterloo day and 
Trafalgar day which our Jingoes are trying to bring into fashion. 
They have their Colonial party which advocates expansion in Asia 
and Africa. But that party finds little practical support, much less 
is it installed in office, as our expansionists permanently are whether 
Lord Rosebery or Lord Salisbury is Prime Minister. They have their 
Dérouléde who uses his poetical talent for the purpose of stirring up 
hatred and contempt of foreigners. But he has been expelled from 
France, whereas his vulgarer counterpart here—who, it may be 
observed, has never shed his blood for his country as the author 
of the Chants du Soldat has done—preaches the same execrable doctrine 
with much profit to himself and almost without rebuke. Finally, if 
practical results be compared, the British army is almost always on 
the war path, the French almost never. 

But I shall be told that the French militarists want to place the 
army above the Civil Power, whereas here no one dreams of such 
a thing. I am not so sure that no one dreams of it. Carlyle’s 
prophecy that Lord Wolseley would some day treat Parliament 
with as little ceremony as Cromwell did has often been quoted 
with relish; and if our generals, being something besides professional 
soldiers, should shrink from playing such a part, I suspect it would 
not, under certain circumstances, be for want of incitement by such 
prints as the Daily Mail and the St. James’s Gazette. After all it is 
not so much the army that is dangerous to the French Republic as 
certain civilians who would like to use the army against the Constitu- 
tion, But without speculating on contingencies which may be deemed 
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remote what do we see at the present time? It was no mere after- 
dinner joke when Lord Salisbury the other day said that not 
he and his colleagues but Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener were 
the actual Government of England. I have not the exact words 
‘before my eyes, but that was the purport of them. They were too 
true. The House of Commons has lost all authority. It is not 
allowed to discuss the war. It cannot even get a question answered. 
Effete as it had already become, if it had been sitting through last 
‘September, Mr. Chamberlain could hardly have negotiated us into the 
war. But hostilities having once begun Parliamentary control fell 
“into abeyance as completely as if the constitution had been suspended 
“by royal decree. Since then the nation has been governed from the 
seat of war. We are to have a ‘“ Khaki Dissolution,” and it is openly 
contended that Sir Alfred Milner should be left to fix the date of it 
with reference to military considerations. Such being the political 
conditions under which we are actually living, we are the last people 
in the world who ought to taunt France with militarism. 

There is no doubt a frothy recrudescence of clerical activity in 
France, which is naturally in alliance with militarism as it is, and 
always has been, everywhere. It is patronised by an idle and 
licentious aristocracy and their plutocratic apes. But it has no root in 
‘the population. Mr. Conybeare himself, while painting his bogey in 
the most alarming colours that Huguenot and Jewish virulence can 
suggest, admits that ‘‘ in most constituencies a candidate who frankly 
-came forward as a Clerical would have no chance.” We have our 
English Ohurch Union and our Primrose League pursuing just the 
same objects here, and wielding a much more real influence. The 
‘blindness of Mr. Conybeare to anything he does not wish to see is 
shown by his stupefying remark that “among English clergymen, as 
-a body, political impartiality is traditional.” 

Let us pay more attention to our own business and less to that of 
France. The spectacle of an Englishman lecturing any other nation 
whatever on political morality at a time when all the world is crying 
shame upon us is really grotesque. Fortunately, Frenchmen do not 
xead English periodicals, or writers of the type of Mr. Conbyeare 
-would be firebrands of a most dangerous kind. Eprror. 


MCAT tei All: 1, A Wi; 


“Wuar is known on the Continent as ‘‘ Martial Law” is a thing so 
alien to English traditions and habits that ordinary men are too often 
‘led into a strange misconception, and accept outrageous doctrines put 
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forth by officials and their friends, as if these were recognised prin- 
ciples of the British constitution. In South Africa and at home 
many persons assume that the proclamation of what is absurdly nick- 
named as ‘“ Martial Law,’ in certain districts which have been the seat 
of war or rebellion, justifies the servants of the Crown, soldiers, police- 
or other agents, in exercising arbitrary acts of punishment and. 
plunder upon civilians. It does nothing of the kind. The proclama- 
tion of ‘‘ Martial Law” by a governor in any settled colony is nothing 
but notice to the inhabitants that the armed forces of the Crown are- 
about to take such measures as to person or property within those- 
limits which may be necessary to repel invasion or to suppress open rebellion. 
When invasion by a foreign body is at an end, when open resistance 
by any rebel has disappeared in that district, the pretended ‘‘ Martial 
Law ” gives no man, be he governor, commandant, soldier, or police— 
man any kind of license to do anything he could not do in ordinary 
times; and every man from the governor downwards to each private,. 
remains liable to be tried by a jury for any act he may have done, 
even during war or rebellion, and criminally liable for any illegal act. 
he may have committed when war and rebellion no longer exist in. 
that district at all. 


This is the certain law of England, laid down now for centuries by 
all the great lawyers, recently repeated by such authorities as Chief 
Justice Cockburn, Mr, Justice Stephen, Professor Dicey, and a score- 
of other jurists, and is, indeed, the birthright of every English 
citizen. There is nothing to qualify this principle as applying to the- 
Cape Colony. I am dealing in this paper solely with the Colony and. 
subjects of the Queen, not with any part of the two belligerent. 
Republics and their citizens. And I am not dealing with any act. 
done during a state of war or overt rebellion in the Colony. I confine. 
myself to acts done long after all operations of war and rebellion 
have disappeared within the dominions of the Crown. I am treating 
exclusively of acts done to civilians in person and property, as punish- 
ment, on suspicion, by way of confiscation. Now every single act. 
of this kind is liable to be tried by a jury, and makes every man 


responsible for ordering or abetting it liable to civil and criminal 
proceedings. 


A score of great authorities and hundreds of cases establish these- 
rules of English law :-— 


1. Martial law, 7.¢., the government of any district of English soil 
by military persons or tribunals, is unknown to our law. 


2, A rebel may be killed in open fight. He cannot be arrested or- 
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punished, nor his goods taken, by any military force except during a 
state of war in that district. 

3. To try a civilian {by any military court or person, for any 
treason, or conspiracy, or on suspicion, is a flagrant illegality, for 
which every one responsible for injury to his person or goods, may 
himself be tried and punished. 

4, Every official remains personally liable to trial for every breach 
of law, committed by him or by his order, whether it affects the- 
liberty, person, or goods of any citizen. 

5. An official or soldier charged with illegal acts has a good defence 
if his act was necessary to repel invaders or to suppress open rebellion :- 
but this is a question of fact, which nothing can withdraw from the- 
inquest of a jury. 

6. He has no good defence if he did more than what was necessary~ 
for this end, if he did it to terrorise, if he acted under malice or for 
private ends, or if he acted only on suspicion and not upon flagrant. 
acts of rebellion. 

7. He has no defence at all if these illegal acts were done to- 
civilians when all signs of war or rebellion had long ceased in that 
district. ‘‘ Long”’ certainly means several months; and “ district ’”” 
certainly means a hundred miles. 

8. There can be no bar to this trial by jury, except a strict Parlia-- 
mentary Act of indemnity. 

9. Even an Act of indemnity will not protect an official charged. 
with personal malice, corrupt motive, or abuse of arbitrary power. 

10. Of malice, corruption, abuse of power, a local jury are the- 
sole judges. And the right of a jury to hold inquest on every such 
act of any official or soldier is inalienable, and remains over a long 
period of time. 

Now, it is notorious that in the Cape Colony civilians have been. 
arrested, imprisoned, maltreated, and plundered by soldiers and. 
volunteers professing to act under official authority and the proclama- 
tion of the Governor long after every sign of war or active rebellion 
has ceased in the Colony. Every act of the kind is liable to be tried 
by a jury, and is certain to find condign punishment, whilst English 
law prevails. No plea that the person injured or robbed was a 
traitor, a possible rebel, or might ultimately be troublesome, can be 
heard. It is a crime for a soldier, official, or policeman to try treason, 
disaffection, or riot. This is the sole privilege of the civil law and 
its guardians. To violate the course of civil law in British soil whilst 
no open disturbance exists therein, is a crime, for which every official, 
high or low, is answerable to a jury. There are at this moment, 
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hundreds of officials, civil and military, from Sir Alfred Milner 
downwards, against whom thousands of processes could be brought, 
so soon as civil and criminal courts again are open to English citizens, 
for violent acts ordered and carried out in the teeth of English law. 

It is the bounden duty of all free men and loyal subjects of the 
‘Queen in the Cape Colony carefully to collect the evidence and to 
preserve documentary and other proof of all illegal acts committed in 
the Colony under colour of official or military authority, especially of 
all acts committed in the Colony when all show of military operations 
had entirely ceased therein. The smallest act of violence or theft done 
‘under such circumstances is certainly a crime. Let them be above 
all careful to collect evidence of such acts done by personal enmity, 
greed, or party passion. No indemnity will ever cover such enormi- 
ties, and civil and military officials, from the highest to the lowest, 
have been severely punished for such offences long after the crime. 
Above all things, our Cape fellow-citizens are bound to resist any 
interested or party Act of Indemnity being passed in the Cape 
Parliament. Guilty officials, we know, are looking to this to save 
them from the liability they now lie under in person and in fortune. 
Juries and judges must one day be again at work in the Queen’s 
dominions. And until they are, let no hurried and sweeping 
Indemnity be passed to screen the guilty. Most of these crimes 
are being committed by partisans to bolster up a majority of the 
ascendancy electors and gerrymander a new Parliament. Let them 
be disappointed. Let there be no general and vague Indemnity 
for crime. Let legal proof of it be carefully preserved until the day 
-of Justice dawns again. FrREDERIC Harrison. 


A SOCIALIST ON PATRIOTISM. 


In the July number of the Social Democrat, Mr. E. Belfort Bax dis- 
claims the sentiment of patriotism with which I recently credited 
Socialists. “The majority of Social Democrats,” he says, “do repudiate 
patriotism as implying any special duty of attachment to the State 
system in which they happen to have been born as against any other. 
‘The Socialist has no affection for any of these national State systems as 
such.’”’ The words ‘‘as against any other” import an idea which is not 
mine. I repudiated for Positivists and, as I believed was true, for Social 
Democrats, “ any desire to extend our national power, importance, or 
wealth to the disadvantage of any other country.” Special attach- 
ment to my own parents does not involve any feeling against other 
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people’s parents. What my duty is towards my country when she is. 
behaving unjustly towards another country is a question which I 
argued just before the present war broke out in the Positivist 
Review for last October under the heading ‘‘Inter Arma.” It may 
seem presumptuous in me to claim to know the feeling of Socialists. 
better than one of themselves. But I believe that what I wrote then 
would satisfy most of them. 

It is easy to prove that love of Humanity is a nobler sentiment: 
than love of Country. It is also easy to prove that love of Country is. 
nobler than love of Family, and love of Family than love of Self. 
Nevertheless all of these sentiments are natural and permanent. 
Their strength is inverse to the order in which I have named them.. 
Capacity for the weaker or more altruistic of them has never been. 
absent, in germ at least, from Man. These germs have been 
developed by culture so that the more altruistic have gradually: 
modified, though by no means mastered, the less altruistic; and in this. 
human progress has consisted. It may be confidently hoped that this. 
modifying process will go on for a period beyond which it is un- 
necessary to look. But at the best the order of natural strength will 
remain what it always has been. The degree of strength will alone be 
modified. 

Humanity—by which expression I mean all those men and women 
who have contributed in even the humblest and most passive way to- 
progress—has not been so foolish as to aim at rooting up any of these- 
feelings. For they are ineradicable. Each, even the lowest, is- 
essential as a basis and preparation for the feeling next above it. 
We could not know how to love our families if we did not love 
ourselves. Love of Family we find largely developed in very early 
civilisations. It was a necessary training for love of Country which 
was carried to the highest pitch in the City-States of antiquity. 
Love of Man, irrespective of the political union, began to be extensively 
preached in the West by Christian thinkers some eighteen hundred 
years ago and by the Stoics even earlier. As a doctrine it has 
established itself beyond question, and in practice it has upon the- 
whole made encouraging progress. But it is still, and ever will be, 
weaker than the less altruistic sentiments. 

Socialist doctrinaires think they can improve upon this graduated. 
scale by suppressing the intermediate steps. Mr. Bax denounces 
Patriotism as a purely mischievous sentiment. It makes one smile. 

‘that he should think he can eradicate it from the human heart— 
particularly with the spectacle he has now before him of its strength 
in its rankest and most perverted form among the disinherited class. 
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~who have less reason than others for gratitude to their country. I do 
mot know what he thinks of Family. Logical Socialists have 
denounced that step also in the scale as unnecessary and mischievous. 
‘hey profess to believe that the sentiment of universal benevolence, 
deft as the sole affective motor face to face with pure egoism would be 
victorious. Fortunately such naive credulity has never been widely 
spread. Mr. Bax may manage to persuade himself that he has no 
affection for his country. But I will not believe it even of him. As 
for the majority of Socialists I am sure that they love their families 
and love their country. If I am drawn to them it is because I believe 
that they also recognise love of Humanity as the highest, though most 
difficult, of duties, and look to it for light and discipline in the 
performance of the narrower duties to which they are more propense. 
The combined and duly co-ordinated sentiments, love of Family, 
Country, Humanity, are none too strong for the task of disciplining 
love of self. 

Perhaps Mr. Bax will reply that he did not say a word about love 
-of Humanity or universal benevolence, and that he based his argu- 

ment entirely on economic considerations. Just so. That is the root 
-difference between Socialists—or I should rather say Marxians—and 
Positivists. Ve take account of all the natural feelings and aim at 
training and disciplining them. They seem to treat two only as 
ineradicable and worth taking into account, the nutritive and the 
sexual instincts. The rest they think they can twist about or suppress 
-at their will, 

Mr. Bax says it is obvious that as the whole system of things economic 
‘tends to become more international this must inevitably lead to some 
‘form of international direction involving political power in the last resort. 

To most people this will seem a non sequitur. His assertion that ‘‘ for 
practical purposes, Patriotism and Imperialism are synonymous,” will 
be welcomed by imperialists but will have no weight with patriots. 
Moral and intellectual unity, first of the West, ultimately of the 
World, is a healthy and inspiring ideal towards which we are 
-approximating continually though we may never completely reach it. 
Towards political unity there are no signs of approximation, but the 
contrary. ‘Those who treat politics as a mere department of economics 
leave out of account the most distinctive and not the least permanent 
characteristics of our nature. 

There is a small matter in Mr. Bax’s article which I must not leave 
unnoticed. He complains that Positivists are supercilious in their 
attitude towards opponents. ‘It was at one time, I believe, their 
-custom to refuse to answer criticisms at public meetings they were 
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addressing on the principles of Positivism, on the ostensible ground 
“that their critics had only wanted to hear themselves speak, and 
‘therefore were not worth answering.” If Mr. Bax had said that we 
‘were not much in the habit of addressing ‘public meetings” on the 
principles of Positivism his statement would have been correct. But 
‘whenever any of us have done so I am not aware that we have refused 
‘to answer criticisms where such was the customary practice. The 
meetings in our own halls are not ‘public’ except in the sense that, 
as we have nothing to conceal, anyone may walk in and listen. Every- 
-one has a right to elect in what way he will propagate his opinions, 
‘whether by writing, lecturing, or oral discussion. I think I remember 
that Mr. Bax once declined to meet someone who challenged him to a 
public discussion on the ground that written discussion was more 
profitable. That is also my view. Epiror. 


dr DENS Sy A Gos nary Wl aed & ale 


Iv can never be too often repeated that if a failure of the rains is the 
immediate occasion of famine in India, poverty is the real cause. In all 
parts of Europe, save Russia, drought has long since ceased to produce a 
famine; the nations of the West have become too prosperous for that. 
In India, on the contrary, famines show no diminution, either in 
intensity or frequency. That of 1897 was accounted the worst of the 
century, and was called the Great Famine; and now, only three years 
later, we have one still more terrible. It is affirmed, by men like Sir 
William Wedderburn who have passed their lives in India, that the 
stores of grain once laid up under every peasant’s hut are there no longer. 
‘This is partly due to the fear of the money-lender, the product in great 
“measure of our rigid system of taxation and a special object of 
protection to our rigid system of law. But it is also due to the poverty 
-of the people which renders it impossible to store up grain for the 


ti f dearth. 
time o b, Z Hs 5 


To what, then, is the poverty due. Not to over-population, for the 
increase is moderate—only ‘94 per cent., if we exclude Burmah ; 
_about the same as that of Japan, and much less than that of many 
European countries. Three causes of poverty are very obvious. 
“First, the loss of village industries, owing to European competition— 
a loss which is not made good by the establishment of mills in a few 
large centres. As a result, nearly the whole population is driven to 
-agriculture. Secondly and more important still, over the greater part 
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of India the rent or land tax is being raised at every periodical 
reassessment, this being rendered necessary by the expensive 
form of Government. Thirdly, and most important of all, 
there is a terrible drain of produce from India without economic 
return for the home charges, interest on debt, pensions, etc., etc., 
which have to be paid in Europe; and as Mill has pointed out, the 
effects of this are the same as a tribute, viz., that India has to buy 
dearer and sell cheaper throughout her foreign trade; and this in 
addition to the actual payments made, which as represented by the 
difference between exports and imports amounted in one year to no 


less than Rx. 35,000,000. 
+ * * % 


It thus appears that the poverty of India is in some measure a 
result of our system of Government—surely an unanswerable argument 
both for reducing its expense by the employment of Indians in greater 
numbers, and for making a grant from the Treasury of the United 
Kingdom to a country in such terrible distress. 8S. H. Swrnvy. 


The expulsion of women and children from their own homes in 
Pretoria by Lord Roberts and their dispatch into the enemy’s lines in 
order to straiten his means of subsistence and so drive him to- 
surrender is a very barbarous measure. It resembles the act of 
Marshal Rosen at the siege of Derry, when he collected Protestant 
women and children and drove them under the walls of the obstinate 
city. The Spectator says it is clearly the duty of the husbands and 
relatives of these Boer women to feed them. Epiror. 
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COMTE’S ATTITUDE TO SOCIALISM. 


Brtnc much impressed with the paper in the Posvtivist Review on 
the subject of ‘‘ Positivism and Social Democrats,” I have been 
induced to reflect upon the utterances of Auguste Comte on the 
subject of Socialism and to consider how far his followers consider 
their opinions thus based to be in harmony with those that Socialists 
hold. It is clearly shown by the Editor of the Review that in many 
of their leading opinions the chiefs of the Socialist movement are in 
entire harmony with Positivism. They, equally with ourselves, 
repudiate Imperialism, disapprove of militarism, desire the welfare, 
mental, moral, and material of the working classes, which a military 
policy so cruelly interferes with, and to promote peace by the 
disintegration of the too vast existing nationalities, ‘They seek, 
equally with ourselves, to effect an union between citizens of different 
countries. On the other hand, Socialism advocates a class war as the 
only means by which the proletariats can obtain its due share of the 
advantages of the social state, while Positivism endeavours to create a 
spiritual power which shall prevail by moral means upon the wealthy 
class to govern for the good of the whole community. With so much 
in common between the two movements it would certainly be desirable 
that they should work harmoniously together. And although Socialists 
may think a ‘‘class war” the only remedy in the present circumstances, 
yet one can hardly doubt that if it were clear to them that the 
peaceable means of amending the present state of things could prove 
effective, they would adopt them rather than more violent measures 
which would ensure opposition and provoke reprisals, 

Auguste Comte’s condemnation of Communism is well known, but 
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TI will quote some of the terms he uses. The compilation cannot be 
complete, as I am separated from my books for the moment. At the 
end of the third volume of the ‘Positive Politics’”’ he describes the 
rise of Socialism with its ‘‘ Utopian views subversive of Family and 
Prosperity’: ‘‘ Developing the programme which had been indicated 
under the bloody rule of the Rousseauists, the revolutionists made the 
Organisation of Industry consist in the abolition of the one basis 
which the past supplied for it, the general distinction between 
employers and employed’”’; whereas, ‘‘the true solution indicated 
by the New Philosophy lay in the establishment of a new universal 
morality, constructed on a positive basis and worthily applied to all 
ranks alike by an universally respected priesthood, which should be 
the normal arbiter in the main conflicts arising out of practical life.” 
In a letter to Mr. Hutton, Auguste Comte describes Socialism and 
Communism as ‘‘ subversive utopias.’”’ Without more quotations it is 
plain that the founder of Positivism considered Socialism to be worthy 
of condemnation as opposed to the Institutions of Family and Property. 
It will be remembered that it was for a similar reason that in 
considering the Greek elaboration he condemned the teaching of Plato 
and his school. Of the tendency of some Socialists to attack these 
institutions there can be no manner of doubt. A Socialist of the 
present day in his so-called ‘‘outspoken essays” reverts to the 
denunciations of marriage which one had thought were almost out of 
date, advocating a flagrant and almost unspeakable immorality. It is 
not my intention to discuss that aspect of the question. Any attack 
on marriage is in such flagrant opposition to all accepted principles of 
Morality that it seems unnecessary to defend the institution here. If 
Socialism involves the desecration of the Home, Positivism will never 
have anything to do with it. 

But there are Socialists who, whether or not their communistic 
principles should logically lead to such a disregard of domestic ties, 
certainly neither in their lives nor in their writings advocate anything 
of the sort described. Men of blameless personal conduct and of 
ardent philanthropy, they see in the term Property, an euphemism for 
the more odious term of Capitalism against which they raise a bitter 
and an unremitting warfare. As Comte approved of Capitalists as a 
class, and sanctioned Property as an institution, and the division of 
Society into employers and employed, we must consider how far 
this approval sanctions the state of things now existing, by which wars 
are waged to cheapen labour, by which slavery is continued as in 
the compound system of Kimberley, and under the Glengrey Act else- 
where in the Cape Colony, and by which throughout the West, some 
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five-twelfths or more of the value of the labourer goes to swell the 
inordinate wealth of the capitalist and his class. . 

Now Auguste Comte, of course, sanctioned nothing of the sort. 
Nothing was further from his intention. Both war and slavery he 
showed had performed useful functions in the human evolution; war 
by developing collective activity ; slavery by encouraging the growth 
of industry. But the days for war and for slavery are utterly gone 
by. As to war, here is one quotation which will suffice: ‘Where 
experience has at last convinced society that the only road to riches 
lies through peaceful activity, or works of industry, the direction of 
affairs properly passes to the industrial capacity. Henceforward 
military force in its turn, can only occupy a subordinate position, as a 
merely passive force, and one in all probability destined to become 
finally useless.’” And one quotation as to slavery: it ‘is only toler- 
able as the subjection of the labourer to the warrior. Hence while in 
antiquity slavery aided the progress both of the master and the slave, 
by bringing them into closer contact, its unnatural modern form 
degrades both by separating them.” How then did he approve of 
capital and property which such an earnest, clear-sighted and right- 
thinking man as Mr. H. M. Hyndman, denounces as the source of 
most of the existing evils of the day. 

First we should remember that Comte looked upon wealth as one 
of the social forces, and as needing an organ for its direction and 
control. ‘‘ Material products,” he said ‘“‘as destined for individual 
consumption and as perishable by nature, for their preservation and 
use needed the collective attention of the patriciate, aided by the 
general watchfulness; they also required to be appropriated to 
individuals, as otherwise the concentration which is normal for them 
would become illusory, or rather impossible. By personal appropriation 
the nutritive reservoirs of humanity are formed which have everywhere 
to renew man’s material existence, whilst their managers direct the 
labours required for their continuous replacement.’’ The chief office 
of the patriciate consists ‘‘in restoring to each organ of society, the 
materials he is constantly consuming as provisions for his subsistence 
or as the instruments of his function.” After pointing out the true 
gratuitousness of all labour, and thus raising all citizens to the dignity 
of social functionaries, Comte remarks, ‘‘The proletariate will feel 
that the main office of the patriciate is to secure to all the peaceable 
enjoyment of those home satisfactions in which our true happiness 
chiefly lies.” ‘‘Each proletary should own in property all the 
materials of exclusive and constant use, either for himself or for 
his family. The ruler can alone secure order in practical life,” 
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“Many estimable men are yet without property in the furniture 
in most common use, and some do not even own the clothes 
they wear.” ‘As for the dwellings most proletaries are still rather 
encamped than housed in our anarchical towns.” He recommends 
that the people should be enabled to obtain ownership in their houses. 
In respect of wages they should be “ divided into two unequal parts, 
one independent of the actual labour and attached to the service 
performed, the other dependent on the results attained.” 

From their remarks it seems that the Capitalism which Comte 
approves is not one which so far as the remuneration of the labourer 
is concerned the Socialist need be discontented with. The labourer is 
to own all materials of exclusive and constant use, including his 
dwelling; he is to have a fixed wage and a share in the profits. 
Elsewhere Comte speaks of the working classes of the future, ‘‘shielded 
as they are from liability to want.’”” A truly Arcadian condition if it. 
could only be attained; but, says Comte, ‘‘ we are far from its actual 
attainment.’”’” However the Socialist could have little to complain of 
were such a condition once realised, unless indeed he were to hold 
that no private property should exist. But whatever Socialists may 
have originally maintained, it is to be doubted whether such a state 
of things would be recommended by anyone now-a-days. In his 
hopeless enterprise against the fundamental institutions of moral 
society, an essayist may run tilt against the institution of marriage, 
but he would hardly be followed in a similar attack on personal 
property by any Socialist of reputation. It would involve a contra- 
diction to do so. The very object of the Socialist is to enable the 
workman to obtain for himself and his class the proper return for his 
labour. The capital he accumulates at present passes to a great 
extent into the hands of unscrupulous and grasping employers, 
and much of it is wasted in wild luxury, while the producer of the 
wealth and his family languish on a starvation wage. The Socialist 
of the day wishes rather to transfer than to destroy property. When 
Mr, Hyndman talks of destroying capital, he proceeds to explain : “ its 
destruction only involves the change from individual or company 
ownership to the ownership of the community at large ;”’ and further 
on he says “that the members and their families of a great co-opera- 
tive system need food, clothing, and house room,” which indicates. 
that all property is not to be suppressed. It is the concentration of 
the profits on one class, as at present, to which he objects, not without 
vast reason. 

The dispute between Positivism and Socialism seems to be in the 
main reduced to the question as to whether capital can be better 
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‘utilised in the hands of the few or of the many. This is an economic 
question of great importance and depth. In agriculture the question 
‘is that of the Grande and the Petite Culture. In Manufacture, some 
commodities in certain societies are better worked up by the small 
capitalist, in others large capital is required; so also in Commerce. 
In both the tendency of the present day is to the massing of capital. 
And in banking this is eminently the case, in view of the 
‘argeness and far reaching nature of the operations involved. But 
there is no real disagreement here between the Positivist and the 
Socialist, at any rate such a Socialist as Mr. Hyndman in his 
“* Economies of Socialism ” would appear to be. While the Positivist, 
‘in the first place, has no desire whatever to run counter to the natural 
fitness of things—(he only requires that concentration of capital which 
the circumstances of the case seem to demand)—in the second place he 
accepts as highly normal the organisations which apparently Mr. 
Hyndman would approve. The institution of the Post Office is not 
objected to by one Positivist, nor would the railway system be so if 
worked for the common advantage. But it is clear that whether the 
‘great organisations suggested by Mr. Hyndman are worked for the 
profit of individuals or for communistic purposes, in each case the 
larger the organisation the greater the necessity of individual con- 
centration of direction, in other words of a class of capitalists. The 
Positivist ideal involves the extreme limitation of the numbers of 
such people. It was Auguste Comte’s custom to reduce his concep- 
tions when possible to a concrete shape—often numerical in its 
character—a custom of great utility. This is what he said of the 
numbers of capitalists: ‘‘Two thousand bankers, a hundred thousand 
‘merchants, two hundred thousand manufacturers, four hundred thou- 
sand agriculturists, in my judgment provide enough industrial chiefs 
for the hundred and twenty millions who form the population of the 
West. With this small number of patricians will be concentrated all 
the capital of the West, of which they will have to direct in freedom 
the active employment, under a constant moral responsibility, and in 
the interest of a proletariate of thirty-three times that number.” , 

The reasonable objection of Socialists is to the exploitation of the 
working-classes of all countries for the advantage of the capitalist 
class—including their indolent dependents. Socialists show very 
plainly how enormous is the present spoliation; they are indignant 
‘with it, and with a perfectly comprehensible impatience they desire to 
upset forcibly the cruelly unjust system which now exists, which is the 
eause of most of the poverty of the Western cities and the rural 
districts; which is at the root of the starvation of India, the oppression 
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of China and Egypt, and of the present outrage on two free States in 
South Africa. Socialists are indignant at the idea of effecting any 
reform by moralising capitalists; as well attempt, they would say, to 
moralise wild beasts thirsting for blood. None shows more clearly 
than Mr. Hyndman in the work mentioned, that the present state of 
things, at any rate in Europe, is only possible because custom, use, 
social convention fixed in law, enable a particular class to retain a. 
right to exclusive property obtained at the cost of the labourer work- 
ing on a starvation wage. In what does this custom, convention, or 
law depend but on the moral condition, or rather the immoral condition, 
of society? How is it to be removed except by superior moralisation 
preventing a society from giving any further countenance to an evil 
state of things? Auguste Comte, and all his followers, no doubt, 
rest their hopes of the future on the moralisation of the race. They 
trust that by the gradual institution of Positivism it will be possible, 
while restraining the proletariate from that use of revolutionary force, 
which their pressing needs and vast numbers so easily suggest, also to 
bring in various ways, religious mainly, pressure to bear upon the 
capitalist class to compel them to make a right use of the capital which 
the community creates, and with the management of which they are 
entrusted for the benefit of the community and the human race. But. 
they have no immediate hopes of moralising any capitalist. You 
cannot moralise any person while he is enjoying or depending upon. 
the fruits of his ill-conduct or of an evil system for his existence, and 
for the fulfilment of his various satisfactions. It is necessary that 
individual amelioration should go hand in hand with moralisation of a 
people or a class. To remove the means of evil is the best way to 
prevent evil being done. Positivism offers a religious scheme for the 
re-organisation of the mental, practical, and moral condition of man. 
Its priesthood are the theoricians, who see the right course and 
counsel its adoption. It must appeal to the politicians, the practical 
men, to carry it out. The Socialists think some revolution will be 
necossary, and of course the right of such action remains to the 
injured, but not only does revolution produce reaction, as all history: 
shows; but, also, it produces a disturbance which it needs subsequent 
moralisation to correct. Man cannot dispense with moral effort, and. 
he cannot begin it too soon. 

Finally, to prove the similarity of Mr. Hyndman’s views with those: 
of Positivists, no one has more forcibly shown than Mr. Hyndman. 
how the great inventions, the developments of the power of human 
production are due to the skill and labour and foresight of the past. 
ages of Humanity, no less than how renewal of the material products 
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of the world is owing to the eternal labours of ever-recurring genera- 
tions. What it is also necessary for Socialists to see is that Society 
is made up of individuals, each receiving infinitely more than he can 
return, his own contribution being trifling compared with the work of 
the great collective being. But small though that part be yet it is 
essential, and when at rare intervals the truly great man arrives on 
the scene, though subordfnate to the whole evolution, it is an im- 
portant share that he takes. To utilise human products, whether of 
a spiritual or of a temporal character, individuals will always be needed; 
they will require some spiritual or temporal reward. Nothing more 
than adequate temporal compensation is desired by Positivism for the 
capitalist, and organised Socialism will hardly deny it to him. 
AurreD H. Haeearp. 


BU S01 C.K. 


THE poor in his misery and the rich in his covetousness alike cry 
out aloud for justice ; and though neither knows precisely what it is 
that he claims, both vaguely feel that their claim is founded on the 
best principles of morality, honour and social welfare. By many good 
people Justice is considered to be the virtue that most of all beseems 
man and woman; such indeed was the teaching with which a venerable 
kinswoman enlightened the present writer’s childhood. And truly, 
the more one considers the matter, the plainer one sees that the evolu- 
tion of man in history has been not merely a struggle for existence, 
but also a conscious struggle for justice. The indignant and proud 
claim of the Social Democrats, who declare that they want justice and 
will be satisfied when they get it and not till then, is as old as it is 
natural and honourable. The Hebrews passionately longed for 
justice, both as between man and man and as between God and man; 
from Numa to Justinian the Romans aspired to apply it practically to 
the life of the whole world ; amongst the ancient Greeks Justice was a 
cardinal virtue, and the Christians cherished it better than is com- 
monly known. 

Perhaps Plato was never better inspired nor more pregnant with 
inspiration for others than when in his most brilliant and provoking 
way be tried to make the hobbling wits of his readers follow his 
elusive thoughts on the subject of Justice. It may be objected that a 
teacher ought to teach his doctrine plainly ; but after all, Plato by his 
suggestiveness has succeeded here better than more dogmatic teachers, 
and he might reasonably plead that an extremely difficult subject is 
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treated better by suggestion than by dogmatism. His dialogue ‘The 
Republic” professes to answer the question What ts Justice ? He 
almost immediately gives up the attempt to furnish a scientific 
definition of Justice in the abstract, and takes his stand firmly on the 
position that Justice exists and is to be studied in concrete societies ; 
that no society can exist without Justice; that Justice is, as it were, 
the very terms on which human beings consent to live in a society ; 
that a low form of Justice exists in low societies, a higher form in 
higher societies; that, finally, Justice is to be found in its purest 
form by studying the best imaginable form of society. So he pourtrays 
his imaginary commonwealth, hoping that as we study the society the 
idea of Justice may come implicitly to pervade our minds. Here 
Plato differs from the common man; for while the latter says ‘ By 
applying Justice I can make a good community,” the former says 
‘‘Give me a good community and I will show you Justice;” in 
considering Justice and the Community the former presupposes the 
Community, the latter Justice. Plato evidently looks upon Justice as 
a conerete virtue, to be seen only in its application, but so strongly 
growing and so widespread that it is surely found as the nation’s very 
life and soul wherever a nation exists; whereas the common man 
regards Justice as an abstract principle, very rare in fact, but 
susceptible of easy recognition and practical application. Hence, 
according to Plato, the great importance of knowing what Justice is; 
for if a nation be sound, it must be because there is plenty of Justice 
in it, and that Justice of a high form ; if the nation be decaying, it is 
because its Justice is too poor in quality and too small in quantity. 
So also the wise politician, desiring to improve his own country, 
should do his best to increase and improve above all things the 
national Justice ; for Justice is, according to Plato, that subtle quality 
according to which the duties, honours, and rewards and punishments 
of a State are, for the health of the State, allotted to the citizens. 
According to the Christian Religion the three cardinal virtues are 
Faith, Hope and Charity, to the exclusion of Justice. But Dante 
tells us that Faith, Hope and Charity dance in the ideal world hand 
in hand with the pagan cardinal virtues, Courage, Prudence, Temper- 
ance and Justice; and certainly there is a far stronger sense of justice 
pervading Christianity than the Christians know. A Christian usually, 
when he meditates upon Justice, has in his mind the crude and cruel 
doctrine of the Atonement, in which the imaginary divine Justice 
shows to such singular disadvantage. But where the spirit of Christian 
Justice really shows itself is first in the great formula Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive owr debtors, a manly and moderate prayer with a 
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dignified appeal for fair treatment and no favour ; secondly in the noble 
commandment Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, which displays 
the fulness of pagan Justice which the Christians inherited better 
than they knew. For after all, as Mr. Edwin Barrow tells us in a 
passage of excellent. moral judgment, the commandment is not high 
above our heads but well within our power of easy performance ; 
because first we love our neighbours better than we always realise, as 
is proved by our feelings towards them in their times of trouble, and 
secondly we really do not love ourselves after all nearly as much as is 
commonly supposed. This very moderate commandment, like the 
above-mentioned prayer, is an honour to Christianity, not on account 
of any saintly exaltation such as may be found in other parts of that 
religion, but because of its rough and ready justice, such as so well 
beseems the common, robust, simple and straightforward man. 

But, despite both the Platonic insistence that Justice is essentially 
a concrete virtue vanishing as soon as one tries to separate it from the 
community in which alone it exists, and the Christian’s studied 
neglect of a virtue which so finely pervades his system, surely it is not 
beyond the power of Moral Philosophy to give some fairly clear 
abstract view of Justice, so that we may know better its fundamental 
nature. On this point, as on many others, the present writer is glad 
to have considerable support from Mr. Henry Sidgwick’s ‘‘ Methods 
of Ethics.” 

Briefly therefore we may say that the great principle underlying 
all Justice is the principle of Equality; although, as always happens 
when we reduce principles to practice, it undergoes much modification 
when we try to apply it for the good of Humanity, by repentance for 
instance on the one hand and charity on the other. 

Now Justice is of two kinds, first Retributive Justice which is con- 
cerned with the punishment of wrong-doers and the assessment of 
damages for injury; secondly Distributive Justice, which has to do 

~-with the assignment to each individual of his share in the gifts with 
which Humanity and the Earth bless the labour of Man. 

We are apt to underrate the arrangements made in early civiliza- 
tion for the maintenance of Retributive Justice, on the ground of their 
excessive severity. But if we remember the awful excesses to which 
the passion of Revenge naturally leads individuals, then we shall 
realize the great advance in humanity made by any nation that can 

"insist on “‘an eye” being full satisfaction ‘‘for an eye” and “a tooth 
for a tooth.” Lex Talionis, or in popular language tit for tat is clearly 
a good attempt to bridle the passion of Revenge and to introduce 
Equality, which is the soul of Justice, into man’s dealings with man. 
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Revenge demands more than an eye for an eye and @ tooth for a tooth; 
rather a blow for a word, a life for a blow, and a general massacre 
for a life. The property owners of England till quite lately demanded. 
a life for a petty larceny. But the Lea Talionis may easily be seen to 
be quite unworkable if it be taken too absolutely. If, as an extreme 
instance, a surgeon loses the life of a patient whose health or life he is: 
trying to save, the benignancy of the aim and the effort justify the 
public not only,in sparing the surgeon’s life but also in awarding him 
sympathy and praise, nay even money. Many have been the modifi- 
cations of the Lex TZalionis in various states; but perhaps the most 
noticeable of all is that which is known as the ‘option of a fine,” 
which generally means that the rich can transgress with impunity (for 
they do not really suffer from the fine) while the poor have to smart 
for their crimes, This is a most objectionable feature of English 
justice, placing the power of the purse above that of the law, and so 
degrading the;law and making it ridiculous. Another way in which 
we see the importance of Equality as an element of Justice is in the 
fact that all men’ought to be equal before the law. People of wealth 
and rank expect the law to cringe to them; but equality is quite 
necessary to prevent an atrocious tyranny. Moreover the law’s delays. 
are counted by Hamlet as amongst the chief reasons for suicide. 

Again, it was felt by Homer that repentance and attempts at 
making amends by the wrong-doer ought to mitigate and often even 
abolish the penalty; while the Christians went to the extreme point 
of declaring,in favour of universal forgiveness, a doctrine which they 
shared with the best Stoics. It is unworthy of a good man to exact: 
the full penalty for transgressions committed against him; thus again 
Justice is modified from its original form of Equality. In History 
these modifications of Retributive Justice have been numerous, often 
for good, often for evil; still we may say that Retributive Justice, 
though based on the equality of men before the law, and on the 
equality between the crime and the punishment, is normally subject 
to modifications based on the motive of the transgression, the repent- 
ance of the transgressor, and the moderation, mercy and charity that 
beseem the injured man. 

If we turn now to the subject of Distributive Justice, we find the 
question difficult, and the answer subject to many modifications. But 
surely we should feel that the most just distribution of the products. 
of Humanity’s labour on the Earth is that which nearest approaches. 
Kquality. And a society where a duke gets a million pounds a year: 
without working and a peasant gets fourteen shillings a week for. 
exhausting daylong toil is a society sadly lacking in Distributive. 
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Justice. Equality, however, as a measure of Distributive Justice, is: 
but a pious hope and a counsel of perfection; still the grievous 
violations of it in the Distributive Justice of to-day are most re- 
pugnant to the wholesome-minded man. Mr. Ruskin himself preaches. 
the doctrine of Equality of Wages from the text ‘‘ Unto this Last.” 

Still everybody knows that anything like an absolutely equal. 
division of the proceeds of Industry must have disastrous results. 
The dazzling allurements of the present moment, the fatal facility of 
sloth, the despair of the thrifty at seeing no good come of their thrift 
—all these show us how low the average of man’s industry may sink 
if there be entire ease concerning livelihood. The poor will under 
those circumstances prove themselves own brothers to the rich, and 
will work as little. We know indeed from the behaviour of the rich 
that a large minority of the human race is (by nature or grace or 
both) diligent and is not happy except when fully employed. But 
the majority tends to act on the Italian proverb ’7is sweet to do nothing, 
and to drift into idleness. Certain duties, moreover, are so dangerous, 
so irksome, so disagreeable or so full of care that some extra payment: 
in money or honour is found practically desirable. Usually, however, 
men are induced by hunger to take up the most disagreeable duties, 
which are consequently (most wrongly and cruelly) very ill paid. 
There is a fine strain of justice in William Morris’s picture of the 
ideal city’s dustman, conspicuous by the golden glitter of his gorgeous: 
apparel, as our soldiers are by their scarlet. Perfect equality of 
Distributive Justice, moreover, would involve incessant redistribution,. 
which would be a nuisance intolerable to any society. In short in 
the case of Distributive Justice as with Retributive Justice, Equality 
surely is the cardinal abstract principle; but as Retributive Justice is- 
at its best when Equality is modified by considerations of Repentance, 
Mercy and Charity,—so also Distributive Justice is at its best when 
Equality is modified by considerations of the impossibility of main- 
taining it without constant redistribution, the need to afford a stimulus 
to thrift and sustained industry, the need to make some men content 
with a life of care, worry and enterprise, the impossibility of altering: 
existing institutions at more than a rather slow pace. 

But, all the same, we may conclude that there is much to be done: 
yet by true reformers to make our existing Retributive Justice better, 
diminishing the power of wealth by cheapening law and expediting 
its application and by equalising rich and poor through a radical. 
revision of the much abused system of fines; and the Socialists must 
be frankly admitted to be right in their plea for Justice for the 
people; for indeed Distributive Justice sadly fails at present both for 
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the rich and the poor, and Equality in the distribution of the products 
of Industry must be consciously approached, though it can never be 
-attained completely in so complex a society as is made by so complex 
-a being as Man. 

Finally in these thoughts on Justice, we have come to the con- 
clusion that, while Justice is so essentially a quality for application in 
‘the concrete as to be best studied according to Plato’s plan in the 
acting machinery of human society, there is a master-principle running 
through its various forms, the abstract principle of Equality, which, 
whether in Distributive or Retributive Justice, must ever be kept in 
mind ; for it is indeed the basis on which rest alike the severities and 
the amenities of social life. 

CHARLES GaskELL Hicernson. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL DANGERS. 


Tue spread of education has always been accounted one of the 
-greatest and purest triumphs of the nineteenth century. Everywhere 
around us are free libraries and free schools, public museums and 
public galleries of art. The town that has not its free library is 
looked upon as behind the age: the village without a school is 
scarcely to be found. The great pictures of the world are more and 
more finding their way into the public collections. We are far from 
the middle of the last century when, as Lecky, has said, ‘“‘ England 
was already very rich in private collections, but the proportion of 
Englishmen who had ever looked at a good picture or a good statue 
was very small.’”’ The increase in education, especially primary 
education, has been enormous, and technical education, so long 
neglected, has at last been taken in hand by the public authorities. 
But so strangely constituted a creature is Man, or rather the product 
of so complex an evolution, that his most decisive advances reveal or 
even produce new and unexpected dangers; and the adaptation to the 
new social environment is often a difficult task. Thus time after time 
are the victories of progress brought to nothing and its champions 
mocked. It is in no spirit of reaction and with no wish to belittle the 
good work accomplished, that I draw attention to some considerations 
that in our zeal for popular education we are inclined to neglect. 
There is, in the first place, the danger that the school may become 
a new and more powerful State Church. In Ireland the Establish- 
ment has been overthrown. In England it has long since lost its 
coercive powers. But while with one hand we have been clipping 
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the Church’s authority, have we not been with the other erecting a 
new organisation by which the majority may enforce their views on 
the children of the minority. Some excellent persons, with whose 
motives it is difficult not to sympathise, desire that moral teaching: 
should be given in the schools more formally. So be it; but what 
moral teaching? They answer that we are all agreed on the funda- 
mental rules of morality. It is quite true that we are all agreed that. 
it is wrong to covet our neighbour’s ox or his ass, but there is con- 
siderable disagreement as to whether this applies to his goldfields. 
Loyalty and patriotism are the favourite virtues of the hour, and 
excuse many a lesson in sycophancy and rapine. Whether this. 
would be bettered, in the present temper of the public mind, if the 
moral teaching were made more formal, or whether that would not be. 
a new terror for teachers who belonged to the minority, may be open 
to dispute. It would surely be necessary to have a new conscience 
clause, so that parents could withdraw their children from ‘‘moral’’ 
teaching in which the lust of empire and the pride of race were set: 
before the children as the highest ideals. 

Secondly, there is the danger that the zealots of education may 
forget the limitations of the human organism. The young brain is. 
a very tender organ; and too early pressure may make it incapable of 
full development afterwards. Comte thought that the child should 
not begin to learn to read till the age of seven; and it is difficult to. 
read Le Play’s account of the children’s life among the Russian Serfs. 
without feeling that free activity is a necessary part of all healthy 
childhood. The present age has gone very far from the views of that 
deep student of human nature, the elder Mr. Weller, who thus. 
described the upbringing of his son, Sam: ‘‘I took a good deal 0’ 
pains with his eddication, Sir; let him run in the streets whén he 
was wery young, and shift for his-self. It’s the only way to make 
a boy sharp, Sir.’”’ Probably, we should all agree with Mr. Pickwick 
that this was ‘‘rather a dangerous process.” But if we reject this. 
way of making a boy sharp, let us also avoid all ways of making 
him dull. Too much of what passes as education seems admirably 
designed to injure his brain by premature exercise, to weaken his 
body by close confinement, and by tedious studies to give him a 
permanent distaste for learning. 

Thirdly, there is a danger lurking even in technical education. 
This is in an especial sense the province of the State, in an era wherein 
industry is the chief form of human activity; and unlike education in 
letters it gives rise to no differences of opinion. In itself, then, it is. 
at once necessary and free from one of the great dangers to which 
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public education is exposed. But technical education can never be 
sufficient in itself. It makes good ‘‘hands” rather than good 
citizens; skilled workmen rather than leaders of the people. And 
unfortunately, while it is not sufficient, it to a great extent quenches 
the desire for other forms of education. Technical institutes are 
doing for the workers, what competitive examinations have already 
done for the “professional classes’”—/.e., making knowledge a 
marketable commodity and causing all education to be despised unless 
it forwards the material interest of the scholar. Thus it has come 
about that with unrivalled educational facilities, the ideal of education 
is lower than ever. 

To raise again the ideal of education, that and not the multiplica- 
tion of educational institutions is the need of the age. The present 
chaos is only one among the many instances afforded by the present 
century of how useless is the foundation of institutions without a 
sound and generally accepted theory of social progress. 

S. H. Swryvy. 


PoAG RAS GE Re Age iase 


In March, 1898, I wrote in the Posvtivist Review, ‘‘ There is, as far as 
I can see, only one chance for the real preservation of China’s inde- 
pendence; and we never see it mentioned. Looking at her past 
history and the character of her civilisation, we cannot regard it as 
absolutely impossible that a great national movement may arise 
among her vast population and disconcert all schemes of foreign 
aggression. Such a movement of regeneration England might 
materially assist if she could dismiss all sordid calculations and could 
inspire the Chinese with confidence in the unselfishness of her 
intentions. Both conditions, it is to be feared, are out of the range 


of possibility. China can only be saved by herself.” 
cami Niall aid 


It pleases us to call the Boxers rebels, and to insist on the Chinese 
Government accepting our aid to put them down. But their uprising 
bears all the signs of being a national movement. Whether they are 
pro- or anti-Manchu we do not know ; perhaps they do not yet clearly 
know themselves. If France and Germany and Russia were occupying 
the principal ports in our island, and extorting one concession after 
another from a weak Government, I hope there would be Boxers in 
England. 


e % * * 
Mr. Brodrick’s declaration that England is opposed to any partition 
of China was justly open to suspicion, when in the same breath he 
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announced that we would protect Shanghai (which no more belongs 
to England than it does to any other European Power) at all risks. 
‘Simultaneously with this significant language a British brigade made 
its appearance off Shanghai, and the Governor of Wu Chang, a long 
way up the river, received a subsidy. Lord Salisbury knows very 
well that he is expected by his countrymen to lay the foundation of 
exclusive British control in the valley of the Yangtse. They have 
long fixed their eyes on that river and made up their minds that it is 
to be turned into another Nile. They are in no hurry to proclaim 
annexation. We have not yet annexed Egypt. If Viceroys can be 
found to play the part of the Khedive it will suit us very well. 
% * * % 

The resemblance, however, between the Egyptian and Chinese 
eases may be found superficial and deceptive. We seized the valley 
of the Nile when no European Power was prepared to interfere with 
our ambition. But the necessity for deciding what we will do about 
the Yangtse has come upon us (of course not by accident) at a moment 
when our army is locked up in South Africa, and four or five other 
Powers are represented—or soon will be—in Chinese waters by forces 
greater than our own. Probably none of them is disposed to acquiesce 
in our projected monopoly of the great river. France has shown 
plainly that she means to assert her equality. When the fate of the 
Ambassadors is decided it is not likely that even a semblance of union 
will be preserved between the allies. 

* * % * 

Our newspapers assure us that the feeling of the Italian people 
towards the Savoy dynasty is one of affectionate loyalty ; they look to 
it as the keystone of their national unity ; they are content to leave 
their foreign policy in the hands of the Sovereign; they have the 
same veneration for this monarchy of yesterday as still prevails with 
considerable force towards the ancient governing families in England, 
Russia and the several German States; the anti-dynastic parties are 
fanatics, conspirators and criminals, for whom severe repression, even 
by military tribunals, is the only proper treatment. 

* % * % 

The picture thus drawn is very wide of the truth. The Papists, 
Republicans and Socialists, who together are perhaps a majority of the 
nation, detest the dynasty. The majorities obtained by the Royalists 
at elections, are misleading, because, in addition to the pressure 
exercised by officials, the Papists are forbidden by the Church to vote, 
Successive English ministries, for reasons connected with English 
ambition, have encouraged the Italian kings to keep up an excessive 
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army, to maintain an unfriendly attitude towards France, and to 
remain entangled in the engagements of the Triple Alliance. English 
correspondents at Rome are ardent supporters of this policy, and 
systematically lend themselves to every kind of concealment or 
exaggeration in the interest of the dynasty. King Humbert’s fatal 
foreign policy has intensified all the evils from which Italy was before 
suffering, the worst of them being the miserable poverty of the mass 
of the people, due to a monstrous taxation for military purposes. 
Like all royal personages he was for a big army an 1 foreign conquest. 
A state of war and, in a less aggravated degree, the preparation for 
war, deprives a people of all control over the management of its own 
affairs, however ‘‘constitutional”’ its institutions may be in theory. 
Everything passes into the hands of the king or minister. The public 
is not even allowed to know what is being done. We are at the 
present moment under personal government as completely as the 
countries of the Triple Alliance. Our newspapers profess to know 
that Victor Emanuel III is determined to maintain the arbitrary rule 
and military policy of his father. Lord Salisbury will, no doubt, do 
what he can to keep him in this track. 

The speech of Victor Emmanuel III to his Parliament was 
evidently modelled on the utterances of the Prussian Bombastes. 
The thirty millions of Italians were told that they owe everything to 
the qualities of his father, his grandfather, and his great-grandfather. 
They are, therefore, to trust themselves to the guidance of this young 
gentleman, about whom nothing is known. He swears that he will 
devote himself to ‘‘ the grandeur of our land.” The word is ominous. 
What the nations of Europe want is not ‘‘ grandeur” but happiness, 
peaceful, inoffensive happiness; and of this the Italians have less 


than in the days when “ grandeur” was out of the question. 
Eprror. 


NOSES C.EsS% 


; Fey evening lectures at Newton Hall will be resumed on October 7th at 
o’clock. : 
On Saturday, September Ist, there will be a Pilgrimage to Westminster Abbey 
under the direction of Mr. 8. H. Swinny. Meet in the Cloisters at 3.30 p.m. , 
On Wednesday, September 5th, the anniversary of the death of Auguste 
is an address will be delivered at Newton Hall by Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
at 8 p.m. 
_ The Posrrrvisr Soctery (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
in every month. Non-members can attend. Subject for September 28th, ‘‘ The 
Political Prospect in Belgium.’’ Opened by Mr. Descours. : 
_ The best way. to secure an early and regular delivery of the Postrrvist REVIEW 
is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William Reeves 
83, Charing Cross Road, W.C., and 185, Fleet Street, E.C. : 
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Eee OE AK Bel LON). 


Mr. Cuampervatn has had his way about the Dissolution, as was to 
be expected. No one doubts that the Government will obtain a 
substantial, perhaps an increased, majority. I should be very sorry 
if it were otherwise. The worst thing that could happen would be a 
victory of the present composite Liberal party. A ministry representing 
that party would not modify in the slightest degree the iniquitous 
sentence passed by the present Government on the Boer Republics. 
It would continue to pour troops into South Africa by hundreds every 
week in order to enable Lord Roberts to carry out his threatened 
barbarities. It would maintain Sir Alfred Milner in his post. It 
would stifle all enquiry into the excesses committed under martial law. 
It would continue to suppress the evidence which was withheld from 
the South Africa Committee. The only result of the change would 
be that the Liberal party would become solidary with the Unionists in 
all the guilt and folly of this abominable war. If Mr. Chamberlain 
could forget his own personal aims and had no desire but the 
perpetuation of his policy, I do not know what should please him 
better than to hand over his half-completed work to the Liberals, 

Let those who expect anything better from the Liberal party 
remember the decisive division of July 25th. Only 52 Liberals were 
found to vote for Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s amendment; 35 abstained; 40 
voted with the Government. Unless a Liberal majority were to be 
composed entirely of men like the 52, of what use would it be? For 
-us who have consistently opposed the war to vote for candidates like 
the 40, merely because they are labelled Liberals, or even for most of 
the 35, would be to stultify ourselves. We ought to do our best to 
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exclude them from Parliament, let their professions on other 
questions be what they may. Wherever a Social Democrat is 
standing he ought to receive our support. It is not the distinctive 
doctrines of the Social Democrats which are in question at this 
election, but the principles of international justice which they have 
worthily and manfully upheld during the last twelve months. 

If the Unionists were expelled from office they would escape from 
the necessity of having to face by themselves all the consequences of 
their foolish and immoral policy. They would shift the most galling 
half of the load, the shame of a barbarous repression, the odium of 
prolonged military government, the unpopularity of increasing 
taxation and debt, the embarrassment of industrial depression, the 
humiliation of impotence in the Far Hast, upon the Liberal party, 
while at the same time they would contend that if they had been 
allowed to complete their own work without interruption, all would 
have ended successfully. No! let them drink to the dregs the cup 
they have mixed. Let them have no chance of evading the full 
responsibility. Costly as the experience may be it will be worth the 
price if the consequences of Imperialist policy are distinctly and 
painfully impressed upon the memory of the English people. 

It may perhaps be argued that though a Liberal Ministry would 
maintain the annexations they would allow a greater measure of self- 
government to the Boers, and would pursue a more conciliatory 
treatment of the Dutch generally than is to be expected from the 
Unionists. I see no reason for this belief. Mr. Morley or Sir Robert 
Reid, if they accepted seats in a Liberal Ministry, would no doubt 
contend for such a policy. But they would be resisted not only by the 
whole Unionist Opposition but by a large section of their own party 
and their own colleagues, and would be obliged either to resign or, 
remaining in office, to hold their tongues and become silently respon- 
sible for a policy which they condemned. I am not sure that attempts 
at conciliation would not be more likely to come from a Unionist 
Government. Mr. Chamberlain himself, when he has fully enjoyed 
the satisfaction of trampling on the peoples who presumed to thwart 
his projects, may be willing to try it; and undoubtedly he would 
have more facilities for trying it than he would allow to a Liberal 
Ministry. 

We have to consider what will make most for a reformation of our 
national principles and conduct in the long run. The particular case 
of South Africa is, I fear, past cure or even alleviation. The mischief 
done to England, no less than to the Boers, is irremediable by any 
course of treatment that has. the smallest chance of adoption. 
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‘Remedied it will be for them, I doubt not, sooner or later; but by 
their own right hands, not by us. For us there remains nothing but 
to pay the full penalty when it comes to be exacted. In the meantime 
we can but set ourselves to build up a pure anti-Imperialist party, 
‘which, whether in office or out of it, shall faithfully battle for its 
distinctive principle. 
I am not alarmed by the prospect of six years more of Tory 
‘government which seems so terrible to many of our friends. The 
“new lease of power,” snatched not very decently at the present 
moment, is likely to shrivel up long before its full term is reached in 
-a blaze of public discontent. Khaki may be a powerful stimulant, but 
it is a poor diet. From the first day of the new Parliament the signs 
of Unionist disintegration will begin to show themselves. The 
nation can have a dissolution whenever it really wants one. At this 
-election our business is to weed and purify our ranks. It will be time 
-enough to think about filling them up at the next. 
Epiror. 


THE PARIS MERTING. 


“Tur meeting of Positivists at Paris in September was of an unusual 
and memorable kind. Its distinctive purpose, indeed, the inauguration 
-of Comte’s statue, was inevitably postponed till next year, a plea for 
more time having been advanced by the sculptor. But advantage 
was taken of the Exhibition year to hold a special meeting to which 
all contributors to the statue were invited, and at which special stress 
was laid on the international character of Positivism. This meeting 
was held on Sunday, 2nd September, in the Hotel des Sociétés 
Savantes, Rue Serpente. Between 400 and 500 people were present. 
The chairman was M. Hector Denis, a member of the Belgian Par- 
liament and formerly Rector of the Free University of Brussels. His 
address was a very careful survey, from the point of view of an 
independent student and admirer of Comte, of the various currents 
of thought in Europe during the last half-century that were converging 
more or less directly towards the goal indicated by Comte—the reor- 
ganization of society on the basis of science. He was followed by 
_ several speakers of various nationalities, French, Mexican, Brazilian, 
Turkish, German, Russian, and English, who dwelt for the most part 
on the progress of Positivist principles in their own country. The 
proceedings were varied by recitations of Positivist poems, and by 
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vocal music. Great enthusiasm prevailed, and the tone of the meeting 
was in every respect encouraging. A sketch of the proposed statue: 
was submitted by the sculptor (M. Injalbert). Combined with the 
bust, it presents figures symbolising the relation of the religion of 
Humanity to women and to the working classes. In this part of the 
work it is proposed that the noble features of M. Fabien Magnin 
shall be perpetuated—a happy suggestion due, I believe, to M. Keuffer. 
The proceedings on the 2nd ended with a banquet at the Café Voltaire, 
at which there were more than ninety guests. 

On September 5th the usual pilgrimage was made to Comte’s tomb- 
in the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, and words were said also at the 
tomb of Magnin, of M. and Mme. Robinet, and of Mme. Clotilde de- 
Vaux. In the afternoon an address on ‘‘The Spiritual Power” was 
given by M. Jeannolle, at 10 Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, and a social 
meeting was held there in the evening which was very numerously 
attended. 

If the French journals had given adequate reports of the speeches. 
and addresses, I had proposed to give here some account of them. 
As it is, I am driven to the egotistic course of reproducing the remarks 
made by myself at the meeting of the 2nd. As will be seen, they 
are almost entirely limited to the growth of Positivism in this. 
country. 


As representing the Positivist Society of London I rejoice at the- 
opportunity of taking part in this formal act of recognition of the- 
great thinker and the great renovator of the West. In his youth 
his genius had been truly estimated by men of the highest eminence- 
like Fourier and De Blainville. In later years his fame had been 
obscured by academic jealousies and by the inadequate preparation of 
public opinion. It shines forth now without fear of further eclipse 
in a time and generation better educated for the reception of the- 
truths which this great thinker has discovered, a result due in great 
part to the exposition of his principles maintained with such vigour 
for many years by the most faithful and at the same time the most 
original of his disciples, M. Pierre Laffitte. 

The truths discovered by Comte have been already spoken of in 
some detail by our chairman, and others who will follow me will also 
deal with them. I propose to limit my remarks to a brief account of” 
the way in which they found entrance into England and of their 
development in that country. In 1838, after the publication of the 
first two volumes of the Philosophie Positive a remarkable article- 
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appeared in the Hdinburgh Review, of which the purpose was to intro- 
duce the author of this philosophy to the British public, to whom he 
was as yet quite unknown. The writer of the article was Sir David 
Brewster, a distinguished physicist well known for his researches in 
-optical science. He begins by expressing his regret for the entire 
absence of theological belief displayed in the work. But after 
making this necessary concession to Scotch orthodoxy, he proceeds 
“to present in the strongest light the most prominent features which 
distinguish Auguste Comte from other contemporary thinkers. 

In spite of his religious prejudices Sir D, Brewster accepts in its 
-entirety the law of the three stages through which our speculations in 
every department of thought pass successively ; and he recognises the 

vast philosophical import of this law. He accepts with equal readi- 
ness Comte’s classification of the sciences, and points out its superiority 
to every other attempt of the same kind. 

Sir David Brewster proceeds to describe with much power and 

-eloquence the manner in which Comte deals with the science of 
astronomy. ‘‘ We could have wished,” he says, ‘‘to place before our 
readers some specimens of our author’s manner of treating these 
difficult and deeply-interesting topics, of his simple yet powerful 
-eloquence, of his enthusiastic admiration of intellectual superiority, of 
his accuracy as a historian, his honesty as a judge, and of his absolute 
freedom from all personal and national feelings.” He notes with 
special approval the marked distinction drawn by Comte between solar 
-astronomy and sidereal astronomy. He considers that Comte is 
entirely right in insisting that, from the nature of the case, sidereal 
-astronomy can never become a positive science in the true sense of the 
word. The application to the universe of the Newtonian law of 
gravitation on the ground of a few imperfect observations of the 
phenomena of ten or twenty double stars, was, he thought, a striking 
instance of the abuse of conjecture, and of the confusion of imaginary 
with positive science. Solar astronomy, on the contrary, where the 
“phenomena to be considered are both simple and accessible to observa- 
tion, stands out as the model science, presenting as it does the 
characteristic feature of prevision; the true touchstone which marks 
off science properly so-called from erudition—that is to say, from a 
mere collection of facts that have been accomplished. 

According to Brewster, Comte was the first to define clearly the 
true function of mathematical science in positive philosophy. Limited 
in its direct operation to astronomy and to certain applications of 
terrestrial physics, mathematical science fails when confronted with 
the increasing and continuous complications presented by the pheno- 
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mena of life, whether individual or social. Nevertheless, in this. 
department, as in all others, it does not fail to offer us a logical type- 
of precision and clearness with which it is impossible to dispense. 

From this first appreciation of the great thinker we may date the 
prolonged and elaborate study of his work by the most illustrious of 
his British disciples, John Stuart Mill. Permit me to quote some 
remarkable sentences from Mill’s great treatise of Logic on what he 
calls the historical method :— 


‘‘ Notwithstanding the relative weakness of speculative activity among 
other sociological agents, its influence is the main determining cause of 
social progress. . . . Every considerable change historically known to us 
in the condition of any portion of mankind, when not brought about by 
external force, has been preceded by a change of proportional extent in the 
state of their knowledge or in their prevalent beliefs. . . . The order of 
human progression in all respects will mainly depend on the order of pro- 
gression in the intellectual convictions of mankind—that is, on the law of 
the successive transformations of human opinions. The question remains. 
whether this law can be determined. . . . It cannot be expected that it 
should be discoverable from the examination of less than a very considerable 
part of the duration of the social progress. It is necessary to take into’ 
consideration the whole of past time, from the first recorded condition of 
the human race to the memorable phenomena of the last and present 
generations. This investigation has been systematically attempted up to 
the present time by M. Comte alone. . . . I cannot omit to mention one” 
important generalisation which he regards as the fundamental law of the 
progress of human knowledge. Speculation he conceives to have, on every 
subject of human inquiry, three successive stages; in the first of which it 
tends to explain the phenomena by supernatural agencies ; in the second by 
metaphysical abstractions; and in the third, or final state, confines itself 
to ascertaining their laws of succession and similitude. This generalisation 
appears to me to have that high degree of scientific evidence which is 
derived from the concurrence of the indications of history with the proba- 
bilities derived from the constitution of the human mind. Nor could it 
easily be conceived, from the mere enunciation of such a proposition, what a 
flood of light it lets in upon the whole course of history; when its con- 
sequences are traced, by connecting with each of the three states of human 
intellect which it distinguishes, and with each successive modification of 
those three states, the correlative condition of other social phenomena. . . . 
It is now acknowledged by really scientific thinkers to be one of the: 
requisites of a general system of social doctrine that it should explain, so- 
far as the data exist, the main facts of history; and a Philosophy of History 
is deemed to be at once the verification and the initial form of the Philo- 
sophy of the Progress of Society.” 


The influence of Mill on contemporary thought in Great Britain. 
has been extremely powerful. From the publication of his two 
treatises on Logic and on Political Economy we may date the existence. 
in our country of a real school of Positive thought. Mill was followed 
by George Lewes, by Miss Martineau (author of the well-known and. 
admirable condensation of the Positive Philosophy), and in certain. 
respects by Mr. Herbert Spencer. But this last thinker has preferred. 
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to follow an independent path of his own; and as he has omitted to 
comply with the condition indicated by Comte and Mill—that of 
founding sociology upon an analytical survey of the whole course of 
history—the results attained by him, notwithstanding his wide and 
brilliant reputation, are likely to be less permanent. 

It was not till near the end of Comte’s life that there rose in 
England a school, intimately associated with the school of Paris, 
founded not merely on Comte’s philosophical doctrine, but on his 
political. and social aspirations. This school, founded by Dr. Con- 
greve, carried on by Mr. Harrison, Professor Beesly, and their 
colleagues, is still living and working in England, and I am here 
to-day as its representative. While teaching and explaining the 
philosophical principles of our master, we have devoted a large share 
of our efforts to the application of these principles to the various 
problems of international policy which were continually presenting 
themselves. specially have we striven within the limits of our 
power to appease and mitigate the inevitable conflicts between Western 
nations and retarded civilisations. Who can be blind to the dangers 
that threaten us at the present moment? Provided with all the 
appliances for war that scientific industry can forge, driven by com- 
mercial rivalry to seek everywhere new outlets for our produce, un- 
troubled by moral scruples, the West—the most civilised portion of the 
human race—is becoming a danger to civilisation itself! Above all have 
we striven to discourage our fellow countrymen from all attempts to 
extend our Colonial Empire, which has already assumed such exorbitant 
dimensions. Penetrated with the deepest love for our country, we 
have never ceased to maintain that true patriotism involves respect 
for the patriotic feelings of other peoples, and that above and beyond 
the nation there is a supreme existence towards which all true political 
conceptions and all social aspirations converge— Humanity. 

The special feature of Comte’s work may be summed up in one 
word. It is the combination of two points of view: the scientific and 
the social. This is what renders his philosophy synthetic in the 
only true sense of this word. ‘The synthesis which consists in explain- 
ing all the facts of the universe by evolutionary processes—the objective 
synthesis—was attempted in the seventeenth century by Descartes; 
it has been attempted a second time in the present century by Herbert 
Spencer. But attempts of this kind have never succeeded, because 
the universe is not accessible to man’s power of vision. The only 

possible synthesis is that which ranges phenomena in accordance with the 
degree of their proximity to the human order—the subjective synthesis, 
founded on the conception of Humanity. To this ideal of the com- 
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bination of science with social enthusiasm, or, if I may use simpler 
words, of the convergence of faith and love—the ideal which all men 
have longed for, and which France more conspicuously than other 
nations has striven to realise—Auguste Comte has pointed out the way. 
For this service posterity will never cease to revere his memory. 

J. H. Brinces. 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE CENTURY. 


Tr is always interesting to us who are governed to hear from time to 
time the inner musings of those who govern us: and when the Leader 
of the House of Commons, at the head of the greatest majority in 
recent memory, thinks aloud in public we strain our ears to listen. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour is always interesting, even when not convincing. 
He is a perfect type of the man of our highest modern culture, placed 
by fortune in a position of great authority and of central information. 
He is much more than a professional politician and by no means given 
to commonplace. He has long meditated on philosophic problems, 
and has a detached and Arnoldian way of dreaming about the Zeit- 
geist. It was therefore natural that, when he was engaged before the 
University of Cambridge in musing aloud upon the dying century, 
the world should gather round his Academic chair. 

Much of his discourse was occupied with what were avowedly his 
personal sympathies and antipathies. We all of us have a certain 
trend in our own qualities; and in acknowledging his own, Mr. 
Balfour did not offer them as dogmas, or as objects of criticism. 
And we can no more dispute the point than if he had said that 
personally he preferred golf to cricket. It was no doubt natural 
that the Leader of a great Khaki party on the eve of a 
Khaki election should turn to the age of Pitt, Wellington, and 
Canning rather than to that of Peel, Russell, and Gladstone—turn 
away from the corn laws to the great War. It is curious that the 
author of the “ Foundations of Belief”? should turn from Tennyson to 
Shelley ; but many persons agree with him. Metaphysical theist as 
he is, Mr. Balfour is the last person to care deeply for Mill or Carlyle, 
for Comte or for Newman. ‘‘Philosophic doubt,” which is no doubt 
the bed-rock of Mr. Balfour’s mind, does not go with any of the four, 
who all had very positive and most diverse convictions. But there is 
a great deal to be said for Mr. Balfour’s general contention that the 
remainder of the Nineteenth Century hardly justified the hopes and 
the achievements of the first third of its course. 
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Putting aside the personal tastes of Mr. Balfour, there is much to 
interest us in the general judgment which he passes on the century as 
-a whole. The problem evidently fascinates him, as was natural, and 
his conclusion is well-meditated and goes to the root of the matter. 
Such interest in an abstract problem is striking as coming from a 
powerful party chief in the midst of a series of crises at home and 
abroad. But Mr. Balfour is a somewhat blasé aristocrat, plunged 
‘by fortune in a political mélée for which he has no burning passion, 
whilst his fine taste and cultured intellect turn back instinctively to the 
problems debated by men of speculation and research. And in this 
region his solutions ever float in the airy world of philosophic doubt. 
Mr. Balfour is right in seizing on the development of science as the 
distinctive mark of the Nineteenth Century. He is right in his forecast 
that the crucial problem for Humanity is this: What will be the 
-effect of this development of Science on the Spiritual Kingdom of 
Man? He is right in his aspiraticn (timid as it is) that Science and 
Religion will be reconciled in the Twentieth Century. Only in 
this matter, alas! he very ‘faintly trusts the larger hope.” 

The key of Mr. Balfour’s failure to solve the problem, which, 
indeed, he but vaguely grasps, is this: He makes no account, in his 
-survey of Science, of Social Science. His science is concerned with 
Physics, hardly with Biology, not at all with Man as a social and 
a self-evolving organism. ‘lo him, absorbed in Metaphysics, reared 
on Theology, and fascinated by physical Science—the ultimate 
-doctrines of all three seeming to him equally open to doubt—there 
seems a kind of antagonism between the results of physical science 
-and the spiritual and intellectual aspirations of man. Sociology to 
his mind is as much of an imposture as Phrenology. And there he 
sees the ever-rising tide of material force and of physical science face 
to face with Man, his questionings, his abysmal yearnings, and his 
vague hypotheses of something that is not of this Earth and which 
transcends Man—that is of a world of which he can know nothing, 
-and of which he cannot form a consistent and rational idea. 

We can entirely agree with Mr. Balfour that in the next century 
there will be no antagonism between Science and Religion; and we 
-can look forward to that day with very different confidence, because 
we know that there will be a science of Man, a science of Sociology, a 
science of Morals, a science of Religion. In one sense, indeed, true 
science is Religion: or rather is the creed of Religion; but then it is 
not a science of atoms and molecules, of Force and Motion—but a 
science of Life, of Society, of human affections, convictions, and hopes. 
Mr. Balfour, who, like all metaphysicians and theologians, tlings about 
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imputations of materialism against all who cannot accept his a priore 
hypotheses, is the real materialist himself. He can see no science 
outside physical nature; he admits no possibility of such a science. 
But science means merely “positive knowledge based on proved 
evidence.” In rejecting all science other than that of the material. 
universe, and in scorning the possibility of such science, Mr. Balfour 
gives away his case; for he despairs of any real knowledge about. 
man’s social and moral nature, and finds it only in material facts. The- 
material facts are the only truths that are sure to his mind. 
Spiritual truth, moral and social truth, rests only in the cloudland. 
of the ‘‘ Great Perhaps.” 

Positivism has not the slightest fear lest in the twentieth, or the: 
fortieth, century, our knowledge and insight into the molecular con- 
struction of the universe will have stifled our interest in Man’s spiritual 
future. Why not ? Because in the sight of Positivism, the development. 
of our physical knowledge is always subordinate to, ancillary to, the 
development of social and moral knowledge; because the growth of 
Sociology and of demonstrable religion is a far nobler and far larger 
triumph than the growth of Astronomy, Physics, or Chemistry, great as. 
these are; because the great fact of the Nineteenth Century is the 
foundation of Sociology, of ethical science, of the Human Religion of 
Duty. This, not the progressof Electrical or Cosmical science, isthe glory 
of ourage. About all this, Mr. Balfour, lecturing to the students and: 
philosophers of Cambridge, had not a word to say. He makes no 
reference to it, gives no hint that it ever crossed his field of vision. 
Physics to him are sure ground; physical science is real truth. 
Outside physics he has some faint, but not sanguine, hopes that some- 
spiritual hypothesis may survive. What it may be he dares not. 
suggest. Mr. Balfour, then, is the real materialist. To him the- 
physical world and its secrets form solid certain fact. Man and his 
beliefs and his aspirations are the realm of ‘‘ Philosophie Doubt.” 

Freperic Harrison, 


OUR TREATMENT OF WEAKER RACES. 


———-—————— 


THREE essays have just been published under the title of ‘‘ Liberalism 
and the Empire,” with the object of strengthening those forces and 
convictions in the Liberal Party which oppose the present national 
tendency to militarism and aggression. ‘Two of the authors, Mr. J. L. 
Hammond and Mr. I’, W. Hirst, have already appeared as political: 
writers in ‘‘Hssays in Liberalism by Six Oxford Men,” and are 
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carrying on the good fight in the Speaker newspaper. They have 
been joined in this volume by Mr. Gilbert Murray, who was till lately 
Professor of Greek at Glasgow, and known chiefly as a writer on 
classical subjects. Mr. Murray’s essay deals with the ‘“ exploitation 
of inferior races,” and is a brilliant indictment of modern European 
methods. The leading idea in the paper is a parallelism between the 
Greeco-Roman ‘ plantation’ system of slavery and the contemporary 
methods (1) of importing destitute and semi-destitute aliens to 
countries where they can serve us; (2) of employing the weaker people 
to work for our profit in their own country. It must be said at once 
that the parallel does not go very far, nor is it at all close even in 
those cases, such as the indenturing of coolies in Queensland and the 
West Indies, which bear the nearest resemblance. Historical parallels 
are almost always vitiated by the fundamental difference in the 
general conditions and temper of society which underlies the isolated 
similarities. The false parallel between the Roman world and modern 
imperialism which is often urged in support of our imperial policy is 
a case on one side; and we must be careful on the other side not to 
use unsafe analogies of the same kind in reply. The real analogy, in 
Mr. Murray’s case, is not between the ancient plantation system and 
the modern indentures, not between institutions, but between the 
ancient theory that the slave was merely a “living tool” existing for 
the interest of his master, and the tendency in some quarters, which is 
happily not now general, to train and employ the weaker races not for 
their own welfare and development but for the profit of alien masters 
and an alien industrial system. That such a tendency does exist we 
all know, and it would be dangerous to minimise it. Mr. Murray’s 
essay is valuable as pointing out the hideous shapes which this 
exploiting spirit will take, even in a society which repudiates it, and 
under laws expressly framed to keep it in check. But it is important 
to remember that our society has formally and, as I believe, severely 
condemned it, and the failure to make this condemnation universally 
effective is due not to want of will or of conviction, but to ignorance 
and to the difficulty of carrying out a general principle under com- 
plicated conditions and at great distances from the seat of government. 
It is just here that we touch the permanent impracticability of a great 
imperialist system. 

It will be remembered that a year or two back Mr. Benjamin Kidd 
was dealing with the same subject from a different point of view 
under the title of the ‘‘ Control of the Tropics.” His account of the 
capacity of the coloured races was largely biassed against them, and 
he was evidently convinced that South America and China and all the- 
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tracts of the earth’s surface, where the white man is not in command, 
were and must be a howling wilderness of misery and misgovernment. 
But he made one good point which seems to follow inevitably from a 
right appreciation of the historical evolution of the last century, and 
that is that the altruistic sentiment is gradually spreading to our 
dealings even with the weaker races. He certainly exaggerated its 
effectiveness, but he was right to claim it as a factor—ultimately the 
dominant factor—in the solution of the question. To agree with Mr. 
Kidd on this point does not mean the acceptance of the theory that it 
is the “white man’s burden” to relieve coloured men of their 
possessions and manage them and enjoy the usufruct on their behalf. 
It means simply that in all our dealings with them we must apply to 
them, as we profess to apply to ourselves, the canon of altruistic 
-conduct, to treat the lives of others as ends in themselves of equal 
value with ours, and not as means to our own existence and pleasure. 

Some of us may have been inclined to think in recent years that 
heartless treatment of weaker races is one of the signs of the times 
rather than the spread of the altruistic sentiment which Mr. Kidd 
-deseribed. The sufferings of the natives of India, the practical slavery 
of thousands in South Africa, the lynchings in America, the horrors of 
the Congo, must make the most convinced optimist hesitate and 
-qualify his statements. Yet the conclusion surely is irresistible that 
the wave of humanitarian enthusiasm and reform which has been rising 
all over the West in the last two centuries has flowed even into the 
more distant channels of European influence. The stream, no doubt, 
becomes weaker and more sluggish, but to deny its real activity is to 
postulate a hiatus in nature. The social phenomena, which we deplore, 
especially in the West, South and East of Africa, are clearly due to the 
greed of conquest and gain, which has driven European nations to lay 
hands on far more territory and more human beings than they can 
properly control. They are glutted with nominal acquisitions and 
unable to apply to them the principles of humane government which 
they acknowledge at home. 

Mr. Murray does not speak in his essay of the West Indies, the 
typical case in the British Empire of communities which have risen 
from the plantation system, partly by force of circumstances, partly 
by the slow filtration of humane ideas, to the position of free, mainly 
black societies, with good promise of a permanent and progressive 
civilisation. ‘To anyone who wishes to study a more hopeful instance 
of a coloured race under white direction and influence a book called 
“Black Jamaica,” by W. P. Livingstone, may be strongly recom- 
mended. The author, who published his book at the end of last year, 
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has studied the condition of Jamaica on the spot for ten years, and 
writes with perfect freedom and impartiality of the crimes and 
blunders that have been committed by the Government and the 
governing class of the island down to the outbreak of 1865. He holds 
that all the events of the past sixty years, 7.¢., since the emancipation 
of the slaves, have been leading up to one conclusion. That is, that 
‘the blacks must be recognised as having entered into full possession 
of the country. It is inevitably theirs; its history will henceforward 
be their history, its fortune their fortune. It is time that this fact 
should be frankly acknowledged and accepted by the responsible 
element and the outlook reconsidered on the fresh basis thus furnished.” 
He does not, of course, imply by this that the white population should 
be withdrawn and the island converted at once into another Hayti. 
What he implies is, that as the white element is, roughly speaking, 
7,000 out of 700,000, the interests of the coloured people are practically 
the interests of the whole population, and that the exceptional white 
man should regard himself as a trustee of the interests of the black. 
The negroes do not desire in Jamaica to be left to themselves. They 
are not envious of the state of Hayti. While that is so, there ig 
ample work of the noblest kind for those white people who can live 
healthily in the climate and recognise their duty to the coloured 
people. In spite of the bad record of the past, the better attitude 
becomes easier and more common through the general evolution of 
humanity towards the consciousness of a universal brotherhood. It is 
not a difficult position to hold, for the people dealt with are simple 
and without hostile prejudice. They have no sense of oppressed 
nationality, and their primitive superstitions have almost disappeared. 
Instead of dying out before a higher civilisation they become stronger 
both morally and physically by contact with the sound elements in 
English civilisation. It is generally admitted—and Mr. Livingstone 
gives plenty of convincing evidence—that the negroes in Jamaica, 
when regularly paid and well treated, will work steadily and well. 
The work on the railways and tramways of the island is done almost 
entirely by them under the direction of white men, and there is no- 
reason to doubt that with proper education they would be able to do 
work of superintendence also. The great difficulty in field labour and 
work under small employers is that the labourers are not paid sufficient 
regular wages to enable them to maintain a good physique, to say 
nothing of a good home. 

So we are brought to the conclusion that the relations of stronger 
and more advanced, with weaker and less advanced races, are at bottom 
only an extension of the relations of the stronger individuals with the 
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-weaker in the same society. It is the same spirit which prompts the 
-white man to drive “niggers” in the tropics and the capitalist to 
break up trade unions at home. And the solution must be the same 
‘in both cases—combination among the exploited and a stronger sense 
of human obligation among the governing class. Only with the 
weaker and less advanced races, combination, courage, foresight, and 
tenacity are so much more difficult to attain that the obligation on the 


stronger party becomes tenfold greater. 
F. 8S. Marvin. 


THE COMING CHANGES IN LONDON 
GOVERNMENT. 


‘Every citizen of London should be looking forward with keen interest 
to the municipal elections of next month, which may or may not mark 
‘the beginning of a new and better era in the history of local govern- 
ment in what Cobbett called “the great wen.’ At the time of 
‘writing, London does not seem to have realised that any change is 
about to take place, and if the present apathy continues the bad old 
ways of the vestries and local boards will simply be continued, and 
‘the only change will be for the worse, owing to the additional 
powers that the new organisation will give to the old hands. It is 
most disheartening to find no other feeling than that of gloomy 
pessimism among those who are really interested in London municipal 
affairs ; they seem to be convinced that the installation of the new Act 
will not bring forward a better type of local candidate, but that the 
narrow-visioned small tradesmen, the parsons, the jerry-builders and 
the own-axe grinders will still have things all their own way. The 
‘Positivists of London should do their utmost to prevent these gloomy 
forebodings being realised. They can do much by inducing broad- 
minded honest men, capable of working hard in the committee-room, 
to come forward as candidates. Showy platform orators are not 
required, but men of all classes who will be willing to work quietly 
and unostentatiously, not to serve their own private ends, but for the 
welfare of the community as a whole. 

| It is an old story, that the ratepayer who grumbles loudest at the 
increase of rates is the last man to put himself out of the way to 
insure the election of trustworthy guardians of the public weal and 
the public purse. But even the grumbling ratepayer has probably 
failed to realise the enormous spending powers that will be placed in 
‘the hands of the men who are elected on the new borough councils in 
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November next. One power alone should rouse to vigilance the most 
apathetic, and that is the power that will be given to the new men to 
“spend money on the promotion of and opposition to Bills in Parlia- 
ment. Parliamentary procedure in connection with what are called 
Private Bills is worthy of the days that preceded the Ballot Act, and 
the bad old times of the rotten boroughs. Every item of business in 
connection with this procedure is carried on in the most expensive and 
extravagant style, to the sole advantage of the Parliamentary agents 
sand their myrmidons. As an instance of what expenditure on Parlia- 
mentary procedure really means, the Derwent Valley Water Board 
have recently had to pay a bill for £100,000 for expenses incurred in 
passing their new Water Act. Thus before a single penny is ex- 
pended on the practical work of securing an additional supply of 
water, £100,000 has to be spent in producing nothing but a crop of 
Parliamentary agents’ and counsels’. bills of costs. In London 
hitherto the power to spend money on Parliamentary procedure has 
been confined to the London County Council, and that body has ex- 
ended very large sums in this direction. What will happen when 
‘the members of every London borough council have similar spending 
powers depends upon the class of men that will be elected. If thought- 
‘less and incompetent men are elected, the burden of local indebted- 
ness, which has now reached colossal proportions, will be increased at a 
disastrous pace, for such men are only too ready to try experiments of 
the wildest character because they have not to put their hands in their 
pockets to pay for them, and because they can relieve themselves of all 
responsibility at any time they may wish to do so. On the other 
chand, it is useless to elect men who are incapable of realising the 
necessities of the immediate and even the distant future, who set their 
faces stubbornly against all expenditure, and whose parrot cry of 
economy is entirely mischievous. 

The changes brought about by the new Act offer a golden oppor- 
tunity for introducing fresh blood and a better type of representative 
into local government. The words ‘“vestryman” and ‘ guardian” 
had become so tainted, so associated with unwisdom, corruption, pre- 
judice, and disorderliness that men of real capacity often shrank from 
taking an active part in local affairs from a dread of their names 
being prefixed to such titles. These titles are swept away by the new 
Act, and in their place appear the more attractive ones of mayor, 
aldermen, and councillors. Human nature being what it is there 
should be a greater chance of securing an able man to act as mayor 
of a borough than there has been of securing one to act merely as 
chairman of a vestry. F. W. Bocxert, 
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Tux worst, and yet the most common, justification of the recent crimes. 
in South Africa, the plea most dear to the hypocritical Liberal who- 
supports the Government, is the argument that the destruction of the 
Boer Republics should be approved since it rids the world of an 
unprogressive, bigoted, and ignorant people. No Liberal, we are 
assured, need deplore the downfall of Krugerism. On this ground it 
is open to any strong nation which covets the land of a weaker to- 
proclaim its piracies as a righteous Crusade to improve civilisation. 
China is obviously unprogressive, bigoted, ignorant. So the partition. 
of China becomes the duty of Europe. Persia, Turkey, Central Asia, 
are not up to Western ideas. It is the mission of Russia to implant. 
them there. Spain, Austria, Italy, South America, offer unlimited 
fields for Liberal Imperialism. The doctrine is merely a plea for 
miscellaneous plunder and conquest. 

In this shameful and burlesque trick called the General Election it 
is plainly the duty of all who hold with us to refuse to vote for any 
man who has supported or condoned the Government policy—whether 
he call himself Unionist, Liberal, Radical, or Social Democrat. The 
appeal to the electors is avowedly made to test their South African 
war and its settlement. This has been the greatest infamy perpetrated 
by England in this century—abominable in its conception, shameful 
in its disasters, ruinous to the true interests of our country, both at 
home and abroad. It will hand down to our descendants the memory 
of its authors as amongst the most reckless Ministers and the present 
reign as one of the most dishonourable in our history. No man who 
has assisted this Administration in its career of folly and wickedness. 
can receive from us who have denounced it from the first the least 
excuse or pity. And whatever their past services, whatever their 
future promises, they should be marked for the rest of their political 
lives as hardened traitors to Progress, to Justice, and to England. 

Freperic Harrison. 


NOC hiss 


Sunday evening lectures at Newton Hall, Fleur-de-lis Court, Fetter L 
will be resumed on Sunday, October 7th, at 7 o’clock, when Mr. Bossy will 
begin a course of lectures on ‘‘ Europe from 1648 to 1815.”’ 

On Monday, October 8th; there will be a Social Meeting at Newton Hall, with 
tea and music, at 8 p.m. All persons interested in the work of the Hall are- 
cordially invited. 

The Posrrrvist Socrrry (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
n every month, at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for October 27 
‘« Positivism and the Ethical Societies.’? Opened by Mr. Marvin. ‘ 
_ The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Posrrrvist Review 
is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William Reeves 
83, Charing Cross Road, W.C., and 185, Fleet Street, E.C. i 


London: A. Bonnur, Printer, 1 & 2, Took’s Court, B.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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Being the Anniversary of the death of Aruguste Comte. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


—<—<>__—_ 


WE meet to-day to honour the memory of Auguste Comte, on this the 
48rd anniversary of his death in September, 1857, at the age of 
fifty-nine., 

On Sunday last there was held in Paris a most remarkable gather- 
ing of his followers and of others who value his work—men of many 
nations, languages, and forms of society—who met to commemorate 
the fact of the City of Paris having accepted a statue which has been 
subscribed by a large body of adherents in many parts of the Oid and 
the New World. ‘The subscriptions were 1,250 in number, many 
of these representing collective bodies. They came from France, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
Great Britain, the British Empire and Colonies, Greece, Holland, 
Italy, Portugal, Russia, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Brazil, 
United States, Hayti, Mexico, and the Argentine Republic. The 
Transatlantic subscribers exceed those of Hurope. ‘The German 
exceed the British, which in value is only the ¢hird on the list for a 
reason which I need not further explain—the abstention of the friends 
of Doctor Congreve. Delegates spoke at the Conference from Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, Russia, Portugal, Brazil, Turkey, and Mexico. 
The latter counts more than 500 subscribers, with a total amount of 
upwards of £300, 

This year which the French hold to close the 19th century and to 
open the twentieth, which they have celebrated by a gigantic Exhibi- 
tion of all nations, has been marked by a series of Congresses of an 
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International character. So much so, that a special Hall of Congresses 
has been built in the Exhibition. The medical world, the legal, the 
historical, the philosophical worlds, have been called together to 
confer. There have been Peace Conferences, Sanitary, Economic, 
Medical, Literary, Geographical, and Physical gatherings, and now 
the Chambers of Commerce. But, so far as I know, there has been 
but one international congress called to honour the memory and to 
preach the thoughts of any one man. And that man is the solitary 
thinker who died nearly half-a-century ago—Auguste Comte. 

In the forty-three years that the followers of Comte have met in 
various countries and places to honour his memory, we have long been 
accustomed to take for special consideration some one or other of the 
very numerous points of his vast and many-sided scheme. To 
attempt in an hour’s discourse to sketch in outline the Positive philo- 
sophy or the religion of Humanity would be a vain task ; to rehearse 
his work and his place in the world of thought year by year would 
become a monotonous repetition. I shall conform to our ordinary 
practice to-day, and propose to ask your attention to the international 
character of the whole Positivist movement—social, political, moral, 
and religious. 

The highest, most permanent, most characteristic fact of the 
scheme of Auguste Comte is that it is humanitarian and truly 
universal—embracing the whole human race, past, present, and to 
come, and stretching over the entire planet, across all continents and 
seas, in both hemispheres and every climate and race. It is not 
national, in the sense of being adapted to one people specially. Yet 
it is far from the idle sophism of the Socialist extremists, that there 
are not, or ought not to be, distinct nations, that the future will get 
rid of the very notion of nationality. Positivism is international—not 
in the sense of teaching us to discard nationality, but in bringing 
nations together. It alone is international, in any permanent and 
complete way; because, whilst other systems and religions multiply 
the bars between nations, or vainly strive to eliminate the idea of 
nation, Positivism stimulates and glorifies the sense of Nationality, 
and points the way to harmony between nations in the conception 
of Humanity. The Positivist alone has the true sense of Patriotism, 
because his Fatherland is to him the source, not of savage and selfish 
contests, but the pure image and inspiration leading up towards 
a just and beneficent Humanity. The current social and religious 
schemes are exclusive, sectional, local, even when pretending to be 
Catholic, ecumenical, or humanitarian. The Positivist Synthesis 
alone is as wide as this earth, as universal as mankind. It in- 
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-corporates—it includes—it develops all that is worthy to live in 
human power. It destroys nothing—it rejects nothing—it despises 
nothing, which can be assimilated into the ever living, ever growing 
organism of Humanity itself. 

See the difference between the real and the false Catholicism. No 
-doubt the Catholic Church claims to be or to become Catholic just as 
the Eastern Christians claim to be orthodox, ecumenical, 7.¢., world 
wide. And so in turn did, and perhaps does, Islam claim to be as 
universal as the human race. But all of these, and all known 
religions, claim the allegiance of mankind only on condition of 
‘renouncing and denouncing the false systems, the damning errors of 
other religions and codes of life. The Catholic cries, ‘“‘ The Athanasian 
“Creed or eternal hell!’? The Greek Pope cries, “The orthodox 
‘Church or the bottomless pit!” Conquering Islam cried, ‘‘ The Koran, 
slavery, or the sword!” Confucians cry out to Christians, “Ye 
foreign devils!’’ Christians hold all forms of polytheism, paganism, 
fetichism, and nature-worship to be deadly superstitions. Modern 
civilisation calls everything that does not conform to its habits 
barbarism, savagery, abomination. Musulmans, Chinamen, Polyne- 
sians would slay a European as readily as they would a pig. The 
‘Greek philosophers and statesmen regarded all non-Hellenes as 
barbarians. So the Romans never dreamed of incorporating bar- 
barous or nomadic tribes in the Empire. No former type of civilisa- 
‘tion ever dreamed of doing more than to crush and overpower a wide 
area of the earth. No existing type of civilisation, no existing form 
-of religion, does now even aspire to become dominant except at the 
price of forcing others into its own schemes and forms. Positivism 
alone incorporates, includes, develops, and builds up into one 
Supreme Humanity, all that is, all that ever has been, all that ever 
shall be of human faculty and power worthy to live. 

Take the Positivist Calendar of 558 worthies, or types of men and 
women, of all ages and nations, to be held in honour. This is the 
concrete form of Comte’s historical philosophy and human religion— 
7.e., reverence for the true servants of Man as a whole. It is not 
exclusive, it is not absolute or final. It is a concrete specimen of 
what good and great memories we should preserve. Now, in this 
catalogue, every form of human merit or power appears—every age, 
every nation, every skin, every race, every faith. Fetichists, astro- 
laters, nature-worshippers, polytheists, the great founders and 
prophets of the religions of the Hast—Moses, Abraham, Samuel, 
David, Solomon, and Isaiah; Confucius and his great predecessors 
and followers ; Bouddha and the Bouddhists ; Mahomet and the great 
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Khalifs; the heroes of Greece and Rome; and not only heroes and 
founders, but warriors, poets, artists, philosophers, and men of science. 
Then come the great founders and teachers, martyrs, and chiefs of the: 
Catholic Church from Paul and John down to Fénelon and Bossuet. 
But Catholics do not exclude Protestants. Puritans and Quakers are: 
beside Popes and Jesuits. Art, Science, Philosophy, Poetry, the ~ 
Drama, Law, Justice, Economics, Statesmanship, and defensive war— 
all stand in their due place as having built up the Humanity 
we know. Now, all other known systems of Philosophy and 
of Religion exclude nine-tenths of those. The Jew, the Musul- 
man, the Confucian, the Bouddhist, would turn with horror or 
contempt from all but a few of these mighty names. The 
Catholic would be scandalised if asked to find anything worthy of 
religious reverence in Sesostris or Menu, Aristophanes and Moliére, 
Lamarck or Bichat. The Protestant is scandalised at the admission of 
Hildebrand and Loyola. The Jacobin and the Voltairean would be 
even more puzzled or amused if asked to revere these ultramontanes. 
The modern Socialist despises all the ancients of every school 
and every creed. And even a philosopher like Herbert Spenser would 
tell you that nearly every name that stands under Moses, Aristotle, 
Cesar, St. Paul, Charlemagne, Descartes, and Frederick, had been. 
anything but an aid to human progress. 

The religion of Humanity alone has the great heart to accept in 
their due sphere and relative order all alike; the Negro, and the 
yellow race, African, Asiatic, American, the Egyptian priest, the 
Hindoo Brahmin, the Confucian master, the monk, the anchorite, 
the playwright, the painter, the physicist, the preaching friar, and the 
Quaker friend: the ruler, the soldier, the martyr to science, or to his. 
cause. All are honoured alike, if only they did useful work in their 
own age, according to their own lights, and left even a corner of the 
world the better for their lives. The creed of Humanity alone can 
honour all :—all who have died in the service of Man. 

It is true that well-meaning Christians still nurse the pious hope. 
that the ideal of Christ, and the beatitudes of the Sermon on 
the Mount will in the end make wars to cease and mankind to dwell 
together in brotherly unity and love. But what are the facts? For 
1900 years Christ, as he said with bitter truth, has come to- 
bring a sword into the world. For 1900 years every form of war, 
savagery, torture, persecution, has been wreaked on mankind in 
every continent, in the name of the Prince of Peace and for the 
promotion of the Gospel. Ask history! And is it better to-day > 
Ask our rulers why, under the blessing of the Church of Christ, 
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‘they are slaughtering Boers in Africa, and desolating the homes of 
peaceful farmers. Why are missionaries everywhere the pioneers of 
brandy-sellers, slave drivers, buccaneers, and speculators? Ask the 
Boxers what they find brotherly about the Gospel of Christ! Ask the 
Emperor William why Christianity to him means Revenge, Slaughter, 
-and further conquests ! 

The answer is simple. In the first place, this tendency of the 
creeds to divide, not to unite races; to foster strife, hatred, and scorn 
between nations ; to stimulate bloodshed, not love and brotherhood, is 
not peculiar to any sect or Church. Protestants, Puritans, Ana- 
baptists, are all as hot and fierce and exclusive as Catholics. Nor is 
it peculiar to Christians. Jews, Musulmans, Brahmins, and Con- 
fucians can be quite as narrow and as bloody as Christians them- 
selves. It is a vice inherent in theology as such. And why is this? 
This is the reason. Theology (by its very essence and postulate) takes 
the believer in idea up beyond the world and its earthly concerns, 
outside of man to a sphere that utterly transcends man’s petty interests 
and his daily life. The domain of theology—of all forms of theo- 
logical belief—is in a transcendental world wherein everything human 
is mere dross—a passing bubble in the infinite Universe. Hence—the 
beliefs, the hopes, the fears, inspired by Theology in any of its types, 
‘become things against which no human interest, no human life, or 
pain, or good, or merit can weigh a grain in the Hternal Balance. 

This is the first point: that all theological systems present their 
‘believers with an ideal beside which human things are naught, and 
in comparison with which no human evil need count. ‘Burn the 
body and save the immortal soul! ”—is the natural and often sincere 
war-cry of the Christian fanatic, just as our Christian priests and 
journalists to-day cry, ‘‘Crush out the Boer Republics and plant in 
Africa British civilisation and our free Christian institutions!”? Hence 
every theological scheme tends to foster a frame of mind in which 
everything human—everything humane I may say—is ruthlessly 
sacrified and ignored under a sense of religious duty in the name of a 
Higher Law, transcending mere Man and this low earth of ours. 

Yet this would not be so continually done were it not for a 
second feature of theology. This is the vague, arbitrary, hypothetical 
nature inevitable in every theological belief. The God or gods, 
demons, or spirits, imagined by theology, are necessarily creatures of 
the mind. Vishnu, Jahveh, Osiris, Melkarth, Zeus, Jupiter, Odin, 
Almighty, God the Son, and Holy Ghost, have never been seen by 
men, nor felt by the senses. They are all creations of human fancy, 
and their very existence depends on inference, hypothesis, and hope. 
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All this is utterly unreal and cloudy. It varies from hour to hour, 
from mind to mind, from one type of culture to another. Hach 
theologian peoples his hypothetical heaven or hell with hypothetical 
deities or demons, spirits of good or evil, dominations, princedome,. 
powers. Jews, Musulmans, and some Christians people theirs with 
one Almighty Demiurge. But the objects of theological worship 
differ enormously, as widely as the Jahveh of Moses, or the Allah of 
Mahomet differ from the Madonna of a Russian or Neapolitan Image,. 
or the Christ of Ignatius Loyola from that of Leo Tolstoi. Every 
divine being of Theology is the shadow on the cloud cast upwards. 
from the mind and temper of the believer. And the believer may be 
a savage brute, a gross idiot, a sentimental enthusiast, or a puzzle- 
headed dreamer. Hence it is an inherent tendency in all forms of 
theological belief to frame a religious ideal, a spurious code of duty, 
out of the personal interests or personal passions of the believer him- 
self. Theology is ever tending to sanctify self and self-love. 

Put together these two features, both bred in the bone of all 
forms of Theology—first, that there is imagined some supreme interest 
quite transcending all human interests; secondly, that this supreme 
ideal has to be created out of the inner consciousness of the believer 
himself, with no visible, sensible, earthly indications to guide him. 
Now, since human beings and human societies differ very widely 
in their mental, moral, and social states, with passions, tastes, 
habits, and feelings differently cultivated and indulged, the divine 
object of each theology differs from the divine object of every other 
theology ; and yet each system holds its own type to be the sole 
exclusive truth, reducing all human interests to mere nothingness. 
The divine ideal of such theology becomes a reflection of the believer 
himself—the sort of glorified Being which he would like his own 
parent, or king, or chief to be; that is to say, an almighty protector 
of his tribal interests, and an irresistible destroyer of all rival tribal 
interests. It is in vain to talk to such a theologian of cruelty, in- 
justice, moral wrong to others, torture, death, and waste on earth. 
He says with a smile, “‘ Our Jahveh, our Jove, our Father Almighty is. 
the God of Battles, and will give us the victory, and confound our 
enemies. For he is All-wise, Just, Merciful, and Omniscient; and 
whatever blood he permits to be shed is all done to some good end in 
His everlasting purposes.” 

The cure for this—the one only cure—is the full recognition of sn. 
organic Humanity—living on this earth, limited to earth, visible to 
the senses, and capable of scientific demonstration. This—this only— 
sweeps away the subjective, hypothetical, fictitious ideal of supreme 
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power and duty, restores us to the real, human, and natural world in 
which we live. The plain dictates of common morality can then 
assert their law. If Humanity be our guide and our providence, if 
the service of Man be our practical religion, it is insane to pretend 
that it is providential, a religious duty to massacre men, to spread 
ruin and misery amongst men. An honest fanatic may believe that 
he is serving his God by bloodshed, torture, waste, and slavery. No 
one but a madman can think he is serving Man by these crimes and 
horrors. 

I diverge one moment to remind you that we are preaching no 
Atheism in this. We have no dogma about the origin of the Universe, 
and do not attempt to deny that it may be governed by a moral 
providence. We will interfere with no such mystery, nor forbid any 
honest mind from cherishing what belief, what hope it can trust. 
We say only this. Our means of apprehending such creation, such 
providence in the Universe, after all these thousand years of medita- 
tion, are so confused, doubtful, so dependent on each man’s idiosyn- 
crasy—nay, on the mood of the hour—that they are wholly unfit to 
give us a consistent law of conduct. In the practical things of this 
world we must act on that which we can prove, on what we can see, 
on the moral law that we observe in our families and with our 
neighbours. The interests of humanity at large are the highest of 
which we have any certain knowledge; and that which wounds, 
crushes, degrades, or slaughters any body of men cannot be for the 
good of Humanity. 

The essence of the Religion of Humanity is to present on every 
side of human life an ideal of Human Evolution in all its types—the 
evolution of the Individual, of the Family, of the Tribe, of the Father- 
land, of the Family of the Nations, of Civilisation, of Humanity as a 
whole. The three types of its Trinity are—Family, Country, 
Humanity, each indispensable, each indestructible, all harmonising 
in one organic whole. The relative and historical character of the 
entire Positivist scheme is always calling attention to the successive 
phases of human evolution—each of which has its own place and its 
special value, and contributes to the final result. Fetichism is not 
disgusting and degrading in the eye of the Positivist synthesis. It is 
the child-like, the natural, the emotional and sympathetic form of 
early Man’s sense of reverence and submission. And the Nature- 
worshippers of Africa, Asia, or Polynesia, are simply what our 
ancestors, the ancestors of Greeks, Hebrews, Egyptians, Teutons, and 
Celts once were, whose chiefs and priests we still remember with 
honour. So, too, with Polytheists, Musulmans, Theists, Iconodules, 
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and Mariolaters. They are but arrested types of beliefs and churches 
which once held foremost rank and achieved useful service in the vast 
Evolution of Humanity. 

The Positivist, therefore, comes to all international questions with 
a spirit wholly different from that of the Christian missionary, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, the European trader, soldier, or official. His 
attitude is not that of our governments, consuls, ministers, and 
journals. The one idea of the missionary is to convert, 2.¢., to get 
converts who shall be baptised and take the sacraments and hear the 
Gospel. That is everything—the rest nothing. The missionary 
hardly cares how weak and useless the convert becomes, how com- 
pletely he has sunk his own national self-respect, how completely 
he has abjured his old errors and his own fellow-countrymen. To 
the Positivist this would be a burning shame out-weighing any out- 
ward concession and lip-service. 

So, too, the European trader regards the non-Christian as a natural 
servant of the Christian; his custom, his labour, his land, his com- 
mercial opportunities are valuable, but he himself is an object of pity, 
contempt, of material profit. The Kuropean merchant and speculator 
sees money in the heathen, and as they are mere benighted pagans 
and barbarians he looks on them only as a slave-driver looks on his 
slaves—or as the planter looks on his coloured labourers—which 
amounts to much the same thing. To the governments of what call 
themselves civilised Powers, the African, Asiatic, and Polynesian 
peoples are the ‘‘ lower orders ”’ of the nations, out of whom their duty 
is to extract by diplomacy, or war, the maximum of profit, territory, 
prestige, and aggrandisement that can be wrung by skill and energy. 
These non-European races are not Christian, not civilised, not at all 
up-to-date ; and accordingly, it is to the glory of God and the further- 
ance of Christian civilisation (as the Spectator puts it week after week) 
that these Gibeonites should hew wood and draw water to further our 
Christian expansion and our Christian trade, the development of our 
machinery and marvellous inventions. 

Now, the Positivist, whose whole education, whose morality and 
religion, combine to impress on him genuine respect for every tribe of 
the great human family, and for even the primitive types in the long 
evolution of Humanity, approaches the non-Christian and the non- 
modernised races of whatever skin, and of whatever climate and form 
of life, in a totally different spirit. Not as the Christian missioner 
who will love the “nigger” if he will come to chapel, but otherwise 
groans over him as a brute or a demon; not as the Christian trader, 
who regards him only as a biped who can be cajoled or bullied into 
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good trade ; not as the statesman who regards the barbarian as an easy 
prey to a pushing policy. No! the Positivist holds all sons of men 
his real brothers in Humanity ; he fully recognises in them the great 
historical types he is wont to honour. He has a lively sympathy with 
their naive beliefs and their sacred traditions. Far from despising 
them as raw savages because they know nothing of railroads, machine 
guns, stock exchanges, and syndicates, he well knows that these 
“outer barbarians” as our modern vanity regards them retain a 
simplicity, often a sense of personal honour, a spirit of rest and 
content, it may be an equality of general happiness, which we have 
lost in the frenzy of competition and will one day strive with tears and 
groans to recover. 

The religion and polity of Humanity alone can found any durable 
international peace and harmony between peoples of different race, 
manners, and belief. Christianity, commerce, and progress, the 
vaunted ideals of to-day really in practice divide, stir up strife, 
stimulate rivalry, and fan ambition and conquest. There is no 
common Christianity. Christians are divided into numerous jealous, 
envious, and quarrelsome sects. Christianity teaches its believers to 
despise all non-Christians, and it shuts its eyes when they exploit and 
oppress non-Christians. Commerce means to-day furious competition, 
and often a competition to crush, exploit, or enslave the lower races. 
And what we call “ progress” is a fierce desire to get the utmost of 
material expansion for our own nation, and thrust aside into the 
hindmost ranks all other nations. Christianity offers no check on 
this, because Christianity in practice means the particular Church, 
sect, or superstition which each nation has invented for itself. Com- 
merce not only offers no check, but violently stimulates every form of 
national egoism, since commerce means to us to-day unlimited com- 
petition. Progress means nothing but more engines of destruction, 
more machine guns, more means of turning things upside down, of 
making the weak the slaves of the strong who hold the magic lamp of 
modern inventions. For a whole century now, the nations of Kurope 
have been competing with each other, as to which can get most profit, 
territory, and prestige out of Asiatic, African, and Polynesian races. 
Even the great Republic of the West has at last been drawn into this 
inhuman strife. And the rivalry of the European nations is constantly 
bringing them into conflict with each other, as we see in China to-day. 

Nothing can stem this torrent of selfishness, cruelty, and blood- 
shed, but such a radical regeneration of opinion and practice as that 
which is offered by the religion and polity of Humanity. Its entire 
scheme of education, of policy, of cult, of creed, combines to found 
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a new public conscience in men and in nations. Peace, honesty, 
magnanimity, order, become its prime duties, the basis of all action. 
The harmony of Europe to raise the lower races, not to crush them ;. 
to protect them from interference, not to conquer them ; to foster their 
true civilisation, not to exploit them for our own material profit; to 
enlarge their simple beliefs into faith in Humanity, not to seek to tear 
up their spontaneous faith by the roots, and desecrate the temples, 
and tombs, and customs of their whole antiquity—this is the doctrine 
of Positivists—this is the religion they in practice profess. 

It is now some thirty years since Positivists first came forward in 
England to preach these principles which Auguste Comte reduced to a 
system nearly fifty years ago. During all this period the voice of his 
followers has been steadily raised to urge these truths on our country- 
men. And it has been raised the more earnestly as the madness of 
the age grew more violent and insolent. There has been in these 
thirty years no case of international wrong but we have done our best. 
to expose and oppose it. We can afford to pass by with silent scorn 
the stock insults poured out against us by the wire-pullers of party, by 
the journals in their keeping and in the pay of financial swindlers—their 
charges that we are the enemies of our country, or are careless of the 
honour of England, or have some party end in view. Our countrymen 
can weigh these slanders for themselves. They know by the experience 
of thirty years how completely aloof we stand from party intrigues and 
from the prejudices of any faction, Tory or Radical—how deeply we 
scorn to involve ourselves in the combats of the party hacks on either 
side ; they know how keenly—how fiercely—we love this island of our 
fathers—how cruelly we. suffer by all that dishonours and enfeebles. 
it; they know that our remonstrances against public crimes and 
popular delusions cannot be bred in us from any mean ill-temper or 
any petty spirit of detraction (there may be such creatures in the 
dregs of the political world, but they are none of ours). No! our 
countrymen know that our resistance to this policy of international 
aggression is based upon solid and coherent principles of public 
policy ; for it has been urged during a whole generation, with perfect 
consistency, with ample reason, with deep conviction—nay, with 
irrepressible passion ; and, above all, it is to us the very kernel of a 
new religion to which we have all dedicated our lives. 

In this twelve months of shame, folly, and ruin in which since this 
last September, our country has been plunged, we at any rate have 
tried to do our duty. Almost the first public remonstrance with the 
Prime Minister, who has been more the tool than the agent of these 
crimes, came from Newton Hall more than a year ago. Our platform, 
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our hall, our meetings, our lectures, our Review, our voices, and our 
pens in every available place have been engaged in the cause of 
Justice, honour, and peace. No one can say that we ever entangled 
ourselyes with any interest of party, with any intrigue, with any 
personal attack. The prime mover even of all these horrible crimes 
—the brain and the nerve of the party of aggression—well knows 
how we have striven to avoid anything like personal criticism. We 
have been, from the first, the most uncompromising opponents of 
every step in this sinister drama of trickery, bullying, oppression, 
ravage, and bloodshed. 

I make bold to say that Newton Hall has done its best.. Not, 
indeed, that we are vain enough to claim any greater wisdom than 
others ; not that we in the least fail to recognise how feeble are our 
voices in themselves, how slight an influence we can exert in the 
mélée of organised parties. No! we are not so conceited as to claim 
any personal merit at all. But we know, and the public knows, that 
we have behind us consistent principles, that we have had a long 
experience in preaching them, that we have nothing to gain by our 
preaching, that on the other hand there is nothing that we fear, and, 
finally, that we are inspired by a real Religion. 

In saying this, I do not undervalue the efforts made by so many 
public men, so many a worthy priest and minister of the Gospel, 
so many a true-hearted woman. Least of all would I be wanting 
in honour for that noble statesman who has quitted his party, even 
if he has not imperilled his future career—the staunch and energetic 
President of the South African Conciliation Committee. Nor do I 
failin my honour to John Morley and other members of the Liberal 
Party, who have fought so stout a battle in a hopeless minority. 
I know that some of the choicest of the Liberal statesmen, of the 
intellectual leaders, of Churchmen, of workmen, of reformers, have 
done their duty nobly, under far greater difficulties and with far 
greater sacrifices than any which await us here. We have burnt 
our ships long ago, and orthodox and reactionary vengeance can do 
us little more harm now. It is true that in every party, in every 
church, in every class, there have been conspicuous examples of 
courage and honesty in opposing the madness of the hour. We 
have been ever ready to join forces with them, whatever their party 
or school, and never more willingly than with active Socialists such 
as John Burns and H. M. Hyndman. 

But I venture to claim this as our privilege. Throughout these 
twelve months of shame and crime it has been the Religion of 
Humanity which made the first appeal to justice and reason. It was- 
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this which placed that appeal on clear, general, systematic grounds, 
and urged it as part of a consistent and organic policy. It was 
this party alone which went solid for the principle from first to 
last, without any hesitation, without any deserters. Lastly and 
mainly, it was this alone which made the question of justice and 
international peace a cardinal principle of religious duty. The 
churches, the sects, the parties, the established institutions, the 
movements, and schools of opinion and thought, all miserably 
failed, all were more or less divided, without guidance, or consis- 
tency, or courage, or self-respect. 

The churches outdid even their former record of servility and 
prostitution to the State by fawning on the schemes of the Govern- 
ment, and publicly blessing their acts of bloodshed and plunder. 
In the long history of Christian persecutions, priests of Christ have 
rarely showed themselves in so odious a light as when they hounded 
on the destroyers of two Christian Republics. They were even fore- 
most in these orgies of barbarous triumph ; for parish priests shame- 
lessly flaunted their sacred cloth in the tomfool travesties that they 
called carnivals which paraded the streets. Even the Catholic Church 
followed the craze, and a cardinal preferred to follow the Tory party 
and to ignore the judgment of all Catholics abroad. In this century 
the Church of England has done nothing which has so deeply 
ruined its moral hold on the thinking world, and so deeply estranged 
from itself, estranged from Christianity, so many pure and right 
spirits. 

Nor were the Protestant sects any more to be trusted. They were 
notoriously divided. Wesleyans, Unitarians, Independents, Baptists, 
were broken up and paralysed. Christianity offers no bar against 
national aggression where a different form of Christianity, another 
type of civilisation, is to be broken in the interest of some group 
of Christians. Jews, Atheists, Agnostics, Ethicists—all were 
divided, uncertain, half-hearted. Nor did any of the Humanitarian, 
Socialist, and reforming movements offer any sure support to Truth. 
All were divided. The most conspicuous leaders of women’s rights, 
women who are never tired of telling us what women would do if 
they had political power, were, as they have long been, ardent 
asserters of violent Imperialism. The Fabians were divided— 
neutralised—not very keen either way. To their parochial oppor- 
tunism it seemed that a triumphant Toryism might accept from them 
some trifling economic experiment: and the slaughter of a brave 
people, and the blackening of the fair name of England was a 
moderate price to pay for some petty municipal reform. I have 
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spoken with honour of certain Socialist leaders and the Social 
Democratic group. But, as a whole, Churches, sects, religions, 
parties, movements, academies, societies, journalists, have been broken 
up, half-hearted, uncertain, or certain only in the cause of plunder, of 
blood, and conquest. Positivism only has flung into this struggle its 
whole soul and its united force. 

Why is this? Because, as I say, nothing can stem this madness 
but the force of Religion—Religion, I mean, colouring the whole 
character of our education, our morality, our politics, our government, 
our diplomacy. And it must be religion which unites men, which 
rests on realities, certainties, and obvious facts, which is humane, 
world-wide, and open to all skins and types of civilisation. Chris- 
tianity necessarily divides men, and it is so elastic that it can be used 
and manipulated by any passion and all vices. All forms of theology 
divide men, and can be diverted to any bad end by their vague, sub- 
jective, superhuman character. No form of mere Hthicism, no Agnosti- 
cism, no Atheism, no type of Humanitarian reform, is strong enough to. 
resist the passion of self-glory and the lust of conquest and oppression. 
Not any one of these can turn our countrymen from the evil delirium 
that has seized them, and drive out the rage for expansion and 
ascendancy which is destroying our English morality, blackening our 
good name, and sapping the very vitals of what I still call my 
country, but what the hysterics of the hour have nicknamed the 
Empire. 

There is but one thing which can save us and our descendants from 
a shameful end. We shall have to learn that our interest and highest 
duty combine in requiring us to look to the good of Humanity as a 
whole, and the moral and intellectual elevation of all its members, 
tribes, and families. There is no visible Providence for us, for any 
nation, apart from Humanity as a whole. The welfare and 
happiness of that Humanity are things obvious, matters of proof and 
practical experience. They are not to be overriden and thrust aside 
by the fictitious behests of some imaginary Being in the heavens. 
We are our brother’s keeper. It was the first murderer, in the old 
Hebrew myth, who uttered the cynical falsehood that he was not. 
Humanity is our Father and Mother on earth, and all sons of men 
are its children and our brothers. That is plain and visible fact. If 
we have an Invisible Father in the Universe (and this we shall 
certainly not deny) we cannot plume ourselves on being his sole, 

legitimate offspring, and think that we hold his mystical mandate to 
slaughter and enslave our brethren on earth. Tor international 
wrong-doing—the curse, the disease of our time—there is but one 
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antidote, the Religion of Humanity, proclaimed just fifty years ago 
by the greatest of modern thinkers, whose memory we revere 


this day. 
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AFTER THE KHAKI ELECTION. 


Tue famous Khaki Election of 1900 has proved nothing, except the 
unscrupulousness of one side and the cowardice of the other. After 
desperate efforts and a surprise election taken on a stale Register 
which disfranchised one quarter of the electors, after violent appeals 
to the country that to support the Government was to save the 
Empire, and to vote against the Government was to side with the 
Queen’s enemies, the Unionists have improved their position by two 
seats; they have got about one third of the entire constituencies to vote 
for them; and have a majority in the aggregate of less than one 
twenty-fifth of the total poll. Nearly half the electors polled, some 
two millions of “free and independent ”’ Britons voted for treason, as 
Ministers assured us daily, for the Boers and the ruin of the Empire. 

On the other hand, the Opposition have found that Khaki was not 
at all the irresistible force they supposed it to be; that the great 
majority of the constituencies had not lost their heads, and were by 
no means proud of the work of the last twelve months; that they felt 
deep discontent about many domestic and financial problems; that the 
Liberals were weak and demoralised because they had no one to lead 
them, and no principles offered to them as a cause. Not a few of 
the most pronounced opponents of the war and of annexation have 
been returned in triumph, and several of them with increased 
pluralities. Several prominent Liberals who lost their seats owed 
their defeat much more to the power of beer and local intrigues than 
to their views on the war. The cry of Liberal Imperialism did 
nothing but damage the Liberal party. And the more long-headed 
leaders of the Liberals at last begin to see that, if in July last year 
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they had taken up a policy of peace and honour in a vigorous spirit, 
and had fought it consistently as Mr. Courtney and Mr. Morley have 
done, they would to-day be at the head of a strong party with a fine 
future. 

No election since the Reform Act has been so barren and un- 
meaning. Day after day the returns continued to contradict each 
other, and that in adjoining constituencies of similar character. 
Upwards of seventy seats were lost and won, and on the balance, the 
Ministers obtained the comical gain of two. Everything was used on 
their behalf—wealth, influence, bullying, wheedling, carriages, false- 
hoods, postal violation, calumny, and unlimited bluster—and the 
result is ni. A million sterling or so has been spent; everyone but 
printers and bill-stickers have been put to trouble; torrents of lies 
have been poured out—and the House of Commons returns in effect 
the same; with the same confused groups, with no definite mandate, 
with no question settled, with no programme before it; representing 
nothing in particular and aiming at nothing but itself—a great party 
and a strong Government bitterly denounced and discredited, their 
tricks exposed, their failures resented, and a terrible chaos for them 
yet to face. The Khaki bubble has burst: and ruin waits for its 
authors. 

I do not write in any party sense. I did not vote at this election. 
And publicly and in private I did my best to urge all voters to support 
no candidate, Unionist or Radical, who directly or indirectly 
approved or has condoned this infamous war and the destruction of 
two free States. I do not desire to see the Liberal Party in power. 
Liberals, if now in office, would inherit all the evil policy of their 
predecessors, and would carry it on unmodified. They would inherit 
also all the dilemmas and difficulties of the holders of power, and 
there could be no free criticism of their conduct. I can see no good in 
Liberal concentration if it means, as it seems to be intended to mean 
the general acceptance of Liberal Imperialism. Liberal Tmperaligea 
are only adroit or timid Jingoes. The only true Liberals are those 
who honestly forswear Jingoism, and its bottomless pit of Imperial 
expansion and Union Jack blustering. Imperial expansion involves 
of necessity a policy of combat and adventure abroad, enormous 
taxation at home, veiled conscription for the working class, and an 
end to all domestic and social reform. All this is the flat negation of 
Liberalism. 

The elections have ended in nullity and prove nothing but a moral 
defeat all round. The aggregate votes cast are small, little more than 
half the electors on the new Register. With so enormous a margin of 
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voters, whose verdict has not been recorded, it is ridiculous to talk 
-about ‘an appeal to the country.’ Allowing for uncontested seats, 
‘there are still some millions of electors of 1901 whose opinions have 
mot been declared. With so vast a proportion of unknown elements, 
‘the apparent majority of 132 for the Government rests on a foundation 
-of sand. No one denies that they have still a great majority, though 
less by 20 than that of 1895 ; and in some quarters they have largely 
increased their poll. The wonder is that they have not done more. 
With everything in their favour, flogged-up enthusiasm over the war, 
frantic appeals to the patriotic sentiments of a great nation, unlimited 
‘bullying, corruption, trickery, and lying, they have just held their 
-ewn, with two over; England and Ireland being absolutely unchanged 
in representation; a Liberal gain in Wales of four seats; a Unionist 
gain in Scotland of six seats. Of the four nations united under the 
Orown, two go for Opposition: Ireland by four to one, and Wales by 
six to one: Scotland just turned in their favour. What is there to 
shout for in all this? 

It has been a moral defeat all round. Of the four nations in the 
Union, England alone is heartily Jingo. Scotland for the first time is 
divided: of its 72 seats, 37 go to the Imperialists and 35 to the 
“enemies of the Queen.’”’ Wales and Ireland are almost solid the 
-same way, in spite of all the Irish and Welsh regiments in Khaki. 
In England the losses of the Opposition in the boroughs jus; 
balance their gains in the counties. Forty-six members who gave 
no support to the war policy have been returned, some of the 
most prominent with an increased plurality. Thirteen Liberals who 
opposed the war policy have lost their seats; nine Liberals who 
-supported it are also rejected ; and twenty-five Liberals who did not 
“vote at all are returned. When Cheshire, Westmoreland, Devon, and 
Derbyshire go one way, and Essex, Cumberland, Staffordshire, and 
Monmouth go the other way, when the only Labour member who 
-supported the war is rejected by an immense plurality, when deter- 
mined opponents of the war policy such as Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Burns, Mr. Burt, Mr, Channing, Mr. Ellis, 
Mr. Bryn Roberts, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Labouchere 
are returned—it is impossible to say that anything whatever has been 
proved, much less that the war spirit has ‘‘swept the country,’ ag 
was so confidently predicted. 

Tt was intended, by all the manceuvres which wealth, society, and the 
control of Government give to the party in power, by working the 
-excitement caused by war for the moment successful, by beating the 
gong of ‘ loyalty” as if it were for a ‘‘side-show ” at a fair, to sweep 
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the opposition away and snatch the semblance of a mandate to do- 
what they pleased. Nothing of the kind has occurred. The drawn 
battle is so full of contradictions and cross voting, the swagger of the: 
one side and the wriggling of the other side are so palpable, the 
appeal to the electors was either such rank ‘‘buncombe” or such 
hollow commonplace, that no serious conclusions can be drawn from 
it. The whole thing was more or less of a dodge or more or less of an 
empty form. Here and there the dodge won a point: here and there 
the ‘formal vote of confidence”? was carried. But on the whole there 
was no heart in it, except to save or win a seat: no principle to assert. 
on either side: no cause to believe in. Half-hearted electors voted 
mechanically for the ‘old lot,” or laughed with and cheered some- 
lively young blood. It was a moral defeat for the Government which 
has failed to recover the position it held when it was formed in 1895 ; 
it was a moral defeat for the Opposition which had no union, no- 
principle, no leader; it was a moral defeat to the electors who could 
not make up their minds at all, or who voted aimlessly on some trivial 
and local ground ; and above all it was a moral defeat for the Parlia- 
mentary system which decides its national issues in ways so abortive 
and discordant. 

The only men who come out of these elections with increased credit. 
are those who, like Mr. Morley, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Channing, and. 
Mr. Burns, having no safe seats to fall back on, risked their whole- 
career by opposing the war from the first hour, stoutly denounced 
every step of this evil business, and fought their election on this frank 
issue. They have put to shame the Liberal acrobats sitting on their 
fences, and the Liberal Jingoes waving their sham Union Jacks, both 
of whom thought to win popularity, the one by assuming a garb of 
invisible drab, the other by borrowing a Khaki uniform. It is now 
clear that electors, earnestly addressed in favour of peace and justice 
by men who knew their own minds and who honestly believed the 
profound wrong done to the cause of civilisation by this war, and the 
incalculable dangers and troubles it must bring upon our country, 
were quite ready to be convinced and to stand by those who had a 
policy of their own. It is now clear that no Liberal party can be 
organised on the basis of coquetting with the views of aggressive 
Toryism. And lastly, it is clear that those who for electoral purposes 
borrowed Khaki uniforms will have to keep them permanently and 
must be absorbed in the Jingo party. 

The invention of Tory Democracy and Liberal Jingoism must end 
the era of the old party divisions. The old parties have ceased to: 
exist and the whole scheme of Parliamentary grouping must be recast... 
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It is quite true that the Imperial problem is the great issue not only 
-of this election, but of our time. ‘Imperialism ” is a word of double 
meaning, for, in a sense, Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Burns, and Sir 
Robert Reid might call themselves ‘“‘ Imperialists” inasmuch as they 
neither aim at nor desire any break-up of the Empire. The proper 
‘term for Imperial expansion is Jingoism. And the inevitable 
-cleavage in the parties of the next generation will be between Jingoes 
and Anti-Jingoes. Jingoism inevitably involves increased taxes, 
‘perilous adventures, forced service under arms, denial of domestic 
‘reforms. Reduction of taxes, peace with foreign nations, a voluntary 
army, home reforms, are absolutely impossible with a policy of Jingo- 
usm. They who long for these things must forswear Jingoism, oppose 
‘it, cast off the memory of it asa bad dream which has afflicted the 
last quarter of this nineteenth century. And it is beginning to be 
evident that Jingoism in effect means the domination of England over 
the other members of the Empire. Ireland and Wales are perma- 
nently hostile to it: Scotland is almost evenly balanced, England only 
is deeply involved in it. And before long we shall see the distant 
‘Commonwealths, absurdly nicknamed ‘‘the Empire,” begin to join 
‘Wales and Ireland in arevolt against the attempt of ‘‘the predomi- 
‘nant partner” to domineer over the other nations united under one 
‘Crown, but excluded from the British Government. That is what 
Imperialism comes to in the end. 
FREDERIC Harrison. 


WHAT THE IMPERIALISTS MEAN BY 
SIMPERTALISM?? 


Ar a time when every object which seeks the favour of the public, 
from Church services and hospitals to cigarettes and ballets, is 
prefixing to its name the word ‘‘ Imperial”; when, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain tells us, ‘‘new Imperialists grow up like mushrooms every night,” 
it is interesting to receive a more or less authoritative definition of 
the spirit of Imperialism from one who is probably the most respected 
and the most honest of its votaries. Sir Edward Grey is free from the 
disadvantage of being an original or philosophic thinker. He is a 
‘plain common-sense Englishman” who expresses satisfactorily the 
views and feelings of his kind. And his statement of the prevailing 
ideal really gives food for thought. 

‘Do not let us be afraid,” he says, ‘‘of the word Imperialist..... 
The true Imperial feeling is of the kind I have endeavoured to 
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express in the published address which is before you—that isr 
not to be afraid of making your strength felt where British interests are 
concerned.” 

Let us analyse the meaning of this definition. To “‘make your 
strength felt’? is to use force—that is, in the case of a nation, at any 
rate in the context where Sir Edward uses the phrase, to go to war. 
The policy which he recommends, then, is not to be afraid of going 
to war under certain circumstances. What are the circumstances > 
When the country is invaded? When the honour of the nation is- 
pledged by treaty? When some oppressed nationality is being 
maltreated in a way which our common humanity cannot tolerate ? 
All these and other emergencies may justify a readiness to appeal to- 
the last resort of men and beasts. But it is no special emergency at 
all that Sir Edward contemplates; it is simply ‘where British 
interests are concerned.”’ They are always concerned somewhere or 
other! It is an ordinary and normal state of affairs. He simply 
means that we ought to like war better than we do, and have less- 
reluctance in general to resort to it. 

Yet it is not quite that. There is one kind of war which remains. 
repugnant and condemnable even to the ‘‘ Imperialist.” He does. 
not recommend disinterested wars or wars on points of conscience. 
To run risks for such causes as the Unity of Italy, or the Abolition of 
Slavery, or the Independence of Greece, would be wrong. Just so- 
Lord Rosebery disapproved of intervention on behalf of the persecuted 
Armenians on the ground that he was “lawyer to the British 
Empire” and found no British interests involved. In the case of 
Cuba, for instance, if the United States fought for philanthropy to 
save the Cubans from intolerable cruelties, Liberal ‘‘ Imperialism ’” 
has no word to say in their favour. Only if they “ saw a good thing 
in it” for themselves, and meant to make money or gain territory, 
only then does Liberal ‘‘ Imperialism ” give its sanction to the Ouban 
War. We should be more ready than we are, that is the doctrine, to- 
make war whenever we can gain something by it. 

This is not very elevated political morality ; but political morality 
is out of fashion and must not be insisted upon. It is not very 
sagacious, or at least not very sanguine, statecraft. For the whole: 
realm of international statecraft lies in diplomacy, in negotiations, in. 
methods of agreement. The more a statesman believes in his own. 
powers of diplomacy the less anxious will he be to throw diplomacy 
aside and resort to arms. It shows a touching modesty in so dis- 
tinguished an Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, this extreme- 
distrust of British diplomacy, this anxiety to have the country ready 
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to fight at once about its difficulties rather than leave them to the 
Foreign Office! 

But, be it moral or immoral, be it statesmanlike or unstates- 
manlike, why in the name of all Grammar and History should this 
policy be called ‘‘ Imperialism” ? What has it to do with the British 
Empire? The word Imperialist—bad as it is from many points of 
view—can be rationally understood as denoting one who habitually 
considers the interests of the British Empire as a whole, as opposed 
to a “ Little-Hnglander”’ who only cares for the interests of England 
itself. This is a perfectly real and intelligible antithesis. An 
Imperialist in the only true sense is one who feels himself a citizen 
of the British Empire, and regards all subjects of the Queen as his 
fellow-subjects. A “‘Little-Englander ” is a man who does not really 
regard Canadians, Australians, Irishmen, and Indians as his fellow- 
subjects or fellow-citizens, and who is ready to misgovern, despoil 
or neglect them, if the exclusive interests of England so demand. 

It may well be that all ‘‘ Imperialism” is a mistaken ideal. It 
may be that the British Empire is too diverse and too unwieldy to 
have any prospect of ever emerging into real unity of life and 
government. But it is at any rate a sane and intelligible 
“Imperialism” to argue that so long as the House of Commons 
is as a matter of fact supreme over Australia and Canada and India, 
so long it has definite duties towards those communities and is 
bound to watch over their interests. 

No English Government ventures to thwart the wishes of Canada 
or Australia. The Australian Irish may be harried occasionally. 
The French Canadians may be disregarded or insulted; but even that 
process must be kept within narrow limits. Any liberties taken with 
the self-governing colonies are dangerous. But India is helpless. 
There we can see the difference between the true Imperialist and the 
Little-Englander standpoint. A Little-England Government does 
not recognise Indians as fellow-subjects. It debars Indians from 
their own civil service. It makes wars for its English interest, and 
overtaxes India to pay for them. It neglects India in time of famine. 

If Sir Edward Grey wishes to expound a real policy of Impe- 
rialism let him show us something upon these lines. The thing that 
he has shown us has no relation to the Empire, to Greater Britain, at 
all. It is an old, old policy or absence of policy, which every nation 
knows bitterly well under a number of different names. It has been 
discredited as Chauvinism; discredited as Jingoism; discredited as 
Militarism. Wherever it has existed it has been discredited. 
Wherever it exists now in any country of Europe it is condemned by 
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the unanimous voice of all the other countries. A policy of being 
‘not afraid to show your strength where your interests are 
concerned”! Of being not averse to War when you can gain by it! 
What a revelation of political sagacity to have waited till the Twen- 
tieth Century for its announcement! It was old in the days of Assur- 
bani-pal and Og the King of Bashan! : 

How has this strange and futile confusion arisen? A confusion it 
obviously is. There is a true anthithesis between a Jingo at one 
extreme and a Peace-at-any-Price Man at the other—a true antithesis 
between a Little-Englander and a believer in Greater Britain. But why 
should anyone imagine that a Little-Englander is necessarily peaceful, 
or that an interest in Greater Britain implies a readiness to resort to 
War? 

It is in part, no doubt, the use of the unfortunate word ‘‘ Empire.” 
Greater Britain is not mainly an Empire. Empire is the rule of one 
nation over another nation. We exercise Empire over India, Uganda, 
the Soudan, the conquered South African Republics. We do not 
exercise Empire over Canada and Australia. But observe how this 
double meaning operates in Sir Edward’s ingenuous mind. His subject 
is of course the war and the annexation of the South African Republics. 
*‘In the minds of many people,” he says, ‘‘I am afraid Imperialism 
implies a sort of despotic government maintained by military force. 
The British Empire is not like that, and never can be. It is composed 
of free, self-governing communities, bound together not by force, but 
by sentiment and affection.’ Therefore, the implied conclusion runs, 
how can anyone pretend that there is anything violent or despotic in 
annexing the Boer Republics? It is no hardship to the Boers to be 
made part of the British Empire, because Canada is part of the British 
Empire, and it is not oppressed. It is not a warlike or aggressive 
policy to annex the Soudan to the Empire, because Australia is part 
of the Empire and is essentially peaceful and unaggressive! Does 
Sir Edward for an instant imagine that the Boers will be governed 
by anything other than ‘‘a despotic government maintained by 
military force?” 

The fact is that events of recent history have led us in the first 
place to apply the term ‘“Empire’”’—the term that properly denotes 
the conquered territories—to the whole of Greater Britain; and, as:a 
natural consequence, to slip into believing seriously that the principles 
of conquest—of ‘‘Empire” in the strict sense—are the general 
principles of patriotism towards Greater Britain; or at least into 
juggling very prettily with our own and the national conscience by an 
adroit interchange of the two senses of the great popular word. 
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The healthy life of the free self-governing communities really 
attracts but little attention in the Mother Country. News from Canada 
and Australia is scanty and unexciting. It is the regions of conquest 
and war, it is the North-west Frontier, the Soudan, and South Africa, 
that appeal constantly to the imagination of England—it is so interest- 
ing to read about men killing one another! The result is that people 
who have the ordinary boyish interest in fighting, actually imagine 
that they are interested in the welfare of Greater Britain; and they 
generally know nothing of Greater Britain except the look of the 
colonial contingents and the names of a few battles. 

The present writer may perhaps be excused for referring to a 
personal incident in illustration of this development of Imperialism 
into Militarism. In the notes of a lecture which he gave on Imperial 
Federation in the year 1890, after remarks on the advantages of the 
project and on the obstacles in its way, come the following lines: 
“‘ Dangers : (a) Movement may become plutocratic; only the rich travel 
to and fro between England and the colonies; (d) Militarism—Army 
and Navy the only actual Imperial bodies in existence.” It did not 
perhaps need much skill in prophecy to foresee these dangers. The 
working classes of Australia and England never meet, almost never 
-correspond, and care little about each other. It is the rich commercial 
men who travel constantly to and fro, who have houses on both sides 
-of the ocean. And few will dispute that the influence of such men in 
~*‘ Imperialist’ circles is dangerously great. The other fact speaks 
for itself. Almost the sole symbol of the unity of Greater Britain is 
.at present to be found in the Army and Navy, and the ‘‘ Imperialist” 
movement has thrown itself blindly into the paths of Militarism. 
‘These dangers may be avoidable or they may not. It may or may not 
be possible for a wise ‘‘ Imperialism” to organise gradually a vast 
unity out of the diverse elements of ‘‘Greater Britain.” That is 
another question. But the difficulties are great enough in any case; 
and if the ‘“‘ Imperialist”? movement continues to follow its present 
direction—and its prophets seem to know of no other—then it will 
have two more difficulties to contend with. An Empire based on 
-<interests’’ and predominantly influenced by rich financiers must 
-face the risk of disgusting honest men; an Empire whose unity lies 
mainly in its fighting power and its ambition, and whose reluctance 
to use force in its own interest—a reluctance never excessive—is to 
diminish year by year, must face the risk of alarming, alienating, and 
perhaps uniting in armed resistance the self-respecting nations of the 


world. 
Girpert Murray. 
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BLEEDING UN DIAS 


Tu state of India assumes from year to year a more and more 
terrible appearance, but in all the period during which British rule 
has prevailed there, never has the flagrancy of its character been more 
in evidence than during this last year of the nineteenth century, which 
appears to have fulfilled all the prognostications of the wisest thinkers. 
who have concerned themselves with the condition of that most. 
wretched country, whose miserable doom it has been to fall under the: 
control of British royalty, aristocracy and plutocracy, aided and 
supported by the international capitalists who are interested in 
encouraging the exploitation of weak nationalities. For the last. 
thirty years famine has succeeded famine in India, just as war has 
succeeded war; the famine of 1897 was the severest on record of the 
many that had occurred. But the famine of 1900 was even more 
severe. It affected the greater portion of the country. It attacked 
districts which had hitherto been comparatively safe ; it has destroyed 
innumerable lives; the cattle have succumbed to its violence; the land 
is going out of cultivation; not only are the harvests destroyed, but. 
the very seed corn is becoming scarce. At the end of June there were 
over six millions of people receiving relief on works and otherwise, and 
dying like flies in spite of the relief they were given; cholera and 
pestilence were rife; and although since the monsoon has broken 
there is some abatement in the distress, there is not the slightest 
doubt that on the next failure or deficiency of the rain-fall all this. 
misery will be repeated perhaps in even greater severity than at 
present. ‘There is not visible any symptom whatever which leads one- 
to have the remotest hope of a more happy state of things occurring. 
Indeed the prospect is deplorable to the profoundest extent. 

Those disinterested persons who have written on this awful topic 
have exhausted the powers of description in telling of the horrors of 
this famine. Pictures of the starved and starving have appeared in 
the daily papers and in the magazines. Statistics have been con- 
stantly quoted in despatches from the Viceroy, telegraphic and written ; 
figures upon figures have been printed; a few speeches in Parliament 
have been made which point to the speakers being aware of the 
terrible state of things and being hopeless of any real remedy; and 
there have been a few newspaper articles which have evinced on the- 
part of the writers a true appreciation of the facts. But it is clear 
that partly from the fact of the war in South Africa occupying the- 
attention of the public, and partly from the coldness which the people- 
of England always evince towards the distresses of their Indian 
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subjects, pictures, records, despatches, and statistics leave them abso- 
lutely indifferent to the unspeakable horrors of the Indian situation. 
It is true that about £300,000 has been subscribed by the public 
towards the famine. It is also true that about one million has been 
subscribed towards the South African war by the public, which has 
also sanctioned the expenditure of many tens of millions for the latter 
purpose. That public grudges, in fact refuses, any taxation to relieve 
the natives of India in the awful calamity to which they are exposed 
at the moment, and which will infallibly recur in a very short space of 
time. Itis impossible to use language too strong—India is ruined, 
starved, bankrupt, depleted of capital, and there is absolutely nothing 
to protect many of her teeming millions from pestilence and famine 
constantly recurring, save the diminution of the population to a far 
lower level than now exists, to be effected by those ghastly agencies ; 
or, what is almost out of the question to expect, that England should 
realise thoroughly the crime it is perpetrating, which is unparalleled 
in the history of mankind in intensity if not in its nature, and put an 
end to this awful outrage on every principle of morality by deliber- 
ately withdrawing from India. 

From time to time thinkers have attacked our Indian system ; 
they have pointed out the immorality of the conquest and occupation 
of the country, and its subjection solely for the pecuniary benefit of the 
conquerors. They have shown that the days for such conquests have 
gone by, from the point of view of the benefit of either conquerors or 
conquered. They have pointed out that the civilisations of Hast and 
West clash and injure each other without any corresponding benefit to 
either side. And they have urged England for such theoretic reasons 
to withdraw from an immoral and odious position. Their advice has 
been met merely with neglect or contempt. Others from time to time, 
as one unjust war after another is waged, as one unjust annexation 
after another is perpetrated, have protested against these wars and 
these annexations. They have shown in pamphlets and publications 
that the expense is not justified by any benefit to India itself. The 
annexations were of course an outrage to India, the wars were mainly 
outside her borders, and their object was not to protect India so much 
as the English rulers of India. Sometimes there was not even this. 
excuse. The Abyssinian war had nothing to do with India. The 
conquest of Burmah was mainly prompted by jealousy of the 
French. The wars in Afghanistan were caused by jealousy of the 
Russians. All such representations have been unavailing. Unjust and 
useless wars and annexations continue. And the map is now painted 
red from the confines of Persia to the far remote boundaries of Siam. 
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Some of these writers while admitting the immorality of the whole 
-procedure have pointed out its inevitable result in the pauperisation 
of the people. Some inkling of such a probability has even reached 
the minds of those responsible for the government of the country, and 
they have not been behindhand with a remedy, which they were the 
more ready to employ as they saw in it a method for benefiting them- 
‘selves. It is as though the one suffering from an incurable complaint 
should consult the inventor of a patent medicine for a remedy, 
Naturally the quack recommends his nostrum. And the British 
capitalist ruler was ready with his. The construction of railways, 
canals, and other public works was to increase the commercial 
advantages of India and, when new annexations afforded no more 
fresh sources of revenue, to come to the rescue with increased pro- 
duction of materials to make good the loss inflicted by disastrous and 
expensive wars and military administration; by excessive expendi- 
ture on civil administration; by heavy interest on loans contracted 
to meet current charges, the interest of which was guaranteed 
by the State; and by the enormously heavy burden of the Home 
Charges. The capital for these railways and works was found 
in Europe; the interest had to go back there. The railways formed 
so many conduits for exporting the very means of subsistence of the 
people, and they therefore have been a double source of loss to the 
people of India; first of all they carried away their means of liveli- 
hood, and, secondly, the people have to be taxed to pay the interest 
upon public works which are useless for their welfare. 

Doubtless there were famines in India before the British raj; but 
there is no record of any one equal in intensity to those which have 
lately occurred ; the worst was in Bengal, a province which, owing 
probably to the permanent settlement of the land revenue there, has 
been comparatively free from this scourge of late years, as the people 
have been able, owing to far lighter taxation than elsewhere enforced, 
to retain a little of the wealth which they toilsomely produce. Famine 
is the gift of the British to India; it is the return given for careers 
for her sons in the civil and the military services, for the pride of 
power and conquest, for the pensions of retired officers, their widows 
and children, for guaranteed interest on railways and other works, 
for regularly paid interest on Government loans. To meet the taxa- 
tion involved, the cultivator must pay in cash, whereas formerly he 
paid in kind; to find the cash he must sell his produce at market 
rates, and thus, the taxation being excessive, his stocks have been 
gradually depleted, and when a short rainfall occurs millions must 
starve. An elaborate machinery has been invented to enforce the 
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payment of debts even at exorbitant rates of interest, which the 
necessities of the cultivator compel his entering into, whereby he: 
perhaps delays for a little the moment when he and his family must 
die of hunger. What the poverty of the Natives of India is may be 
judged by this fact. Lord Cromer, then Major Baring, in his budget 
speech in 1882, said: ‘‘In England the average income per head of 
_ population was £33; in France it was £23; in Turkey, which was 
the poorest country of Europe, it was £4.” ‘It was calculated that 
the average income per head of population in India was not more 
than 27 rupees a year.’ Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji can only make out. 
an income per head of 20 rupees per annum! 

‘When it is remembered that in addition to the native army an army 
of about 70,000 Europeans is kept in India, that every well paid 
public appointment is filled by an European, that the natives are prac- 
tically excluded from any high place in the administration, that the 
wars are all embarked in for the purposes of the English Government, 
it will not be wondered at if the charges of ordinary administration are. 
exorbitantly high. But this is by no means all: the home-charges 
amount to about sixteen millions yearly on official account alone, but,. 
besides these, there are remitted to Europe in one year somewhere 
about fourteen millions, in all about thirty millions of money without 
any return whatever. This is the tribute of India to England; it is this 
outflow of capital which is bleeding India to death. Thirty millions 
yearly are sent out of a country where the average income per head 
of the population is not more than 27 rupees each year to a 
country where the average is £33. Will not such figures as these 
come home to our people and make them realize that if India is not 
ruined alreadyit soon must be ? No country can ever possibly withstand 
a drain of this kind for ever. If the population are forced to give 
their life-blood to meet it, then they must die—and they are dying. 
Indeed, they have already been ruined; but still many thousands of 
Europeans are living in indolent luxury on the spoils which are thus 
being extorted from India, under the influence of a devoted Civil 
Service recruited from the flower of the English Universities, many of 
whose number think that they are devoting their zealous lives to a 
splendid cause, whereas they are acting with a crushing force that 
Roman “publicans”’ would have been almost ashamed of and which 
British Pharisaism applauds. By the late currency juggle the taxation 
of the people has been further enhanced to meet the increase of salaries 
of the officials. 

The end of course must come. One day India will be unable to 
further endure the strain. Our rulers should take up the task of 
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meeting the not very distant disaster to Hngland, which they have 
omitted to meet in respect of India. India we say ¢s ruined; when 
whole classes in England have also been ruined, perhaps our Govern- 
ment will bestir itself. The demoralization of one of the most in- 
fluential portions of English society no one seems to think anything 
about. Yet the aggressive spirit, blatant Imperialism, military 
adventure, the conquest and oppression of other conquered peoples are 
all encouraged by the classes who feed and batten on this unprece- 
dented spoliation. And they lend their support to a bastard horde of 
capitalists, who embark on financial speculations that they would 
never otherwise take up, relying on the power and the goodwill of 
the English people to enforce their extortionate demands and to 
guarantee this otherwise unpayable interest. The working-classes 
of England have slight profit from this usury. The capital 
misapplied in India could all be profitably employed in England. 
It might perhaps obtain a less rate of interest; that disadvantage the 
working-classes would hardly feel. The ruin that will one day come 
when the huge bubble bursts will be felt even by the proletaries who 
are meanwhile deprived of the benefit of capital they themselves 
have accumulated. 


It has lately been proposed that a Parliamentary grant should be 
made to meet the cost of the Indian famine. This is a nostrum like 
to that of making railways and canals. It is hardly better than the 
dole of £300,000 from the Mansion House Fund to people who are 
being starved by the removal of capital to the amount of thirty 
millions yearly. A Parliamentary grant even of millions would 
be of no avail to check the impending disaster. What is wanted is 
a sum equal to that annually extracted from India, and the English 
people ought not to pay such a sum or anything like it. There is but 
one alternative to the destruction of India and disaster to England. 
That is, that speedy arrangements should be made for winding up our 
affairs in India, meeting in a suitable manner all legitimate claims, 
which India would willingly pay in exchange for the relief from the 
most crushing and cruel tyranny of which the world has any record. 
India has never paid its way under the Company or under the Crown 
and it never will. Let us be rid of a bad bargain. Both countries 
will reap the benefit. This is the Positivist solution of the difficulty. 

AurreD H. Haaaarp. 


PARRA Gah Al Ps ss 


Iv the object of the European Powers was to see a stable government 
set up in China, and to establish peaceful commercial relations, each 
step taken from the midsummer till now has been a worse blunder 
than the last. The unprovoked attack on the Taku forts on June 17th 
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heads the list. It raised the Boxer movement, previously a local 
‘insurrection, to the level of a national uprising. It led within three 
‘days to the assassination of the German Ambassador. The capture and 
yplunder of Tien-tsin, the capture and plunder of Peking, have followed. 
Not satisfied with this, the Huropean Powers are now engaged in an 
expedition to Pao-ting, the metropolis of Pe-chi-li. And mean- 
time we are indignant that the Chinese Court should decline to place 
itself at our mercy by returning to Peking. 

A point on which the French Government strongly insists is that 
importation of cannon and ammunition from Europe into China shall 
be permanently prohibited. In other words, that China shall remain 
for the future open to such unscrupulous attacks as those of the 
German Emperor in 1897, or of our own Government in the days of 
Palmerston. The prohibition would be futile; since Chinese work- 
men, with a few Japanese engineers to instruct them, will easily 
provide what is necessary. But it illustrates the spirit which animates 
the West in dealing with the East. British Positivists have been 
forced to concentrate their criticism on British statesmen. But they 
are under no illusion as to the superior morality of other Western 
nations. 

Lord Salisbury’s reply to the German and French proposals is 
said to recommend that instead of a joint occupation of each military 
station, each shall be placed under the guardianship of a single power. 
The advice is doubtless given in the hope that Shang-hai may be 
allotted to England. But other powers know as well as we do that 
Shang-hai is the key to the Yang-tse valley, and that the holders 
-of that valley will dominate the trade of China. J. H. Brivags. 


Some of the books selected by Auguste Comte are out of print and 
very difficult to obtain. New editions have been published in Paris 
by Dr. Hillemand of Condorcet’s Tableau Historique des Progrés de 
VP Esprit Humain (1 vol. G. Steinheil, 2 Rue Casimir Delavigne, 
5 franes), and of Bichat’s Anatomie Générale Appliquée a la Physiologie 
et a la Médecine (1 vol. Same publisher. 3.50 francs). The first 
mentioned volume was first published by Mme. Oondorcet in 1795, 
and was at once translated into English; but it was not till the 
complete edition of Condorcet’s works, edited by Arago in 1847-9, that 
some very interesting fragments were published. The book is not 
often to be found, and the only edition hitherto on sale is that in two 
small volumes published by the Bibliothéque Nationale, which is very 
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badly printed. The new edition is well printed on good paper, and. 
contains the unpublished fragments. It has also a short life of 
Condorcet. The work is very interesting, and was much praised by 
Auguste Comte. The work of Bichat, though more technical, is very 
valuable and also very scarce, as the last edition was published in 
1821. The Paris group hope, if these volumes meet with anything 
like a good sale, to reprint other works selected by Auguste Comte 
which are out of print. Pavut Dzsoovrs. 


One shape in which the military spirit, stimulated among our 
population during the last twelve months, is beginning to show itself 
appears not to meet with such approval as might naturally have been 
expected from the Imperialist Press. It seems that boys ‘‘ between 
fourteen and eighteen” belonging to particular streets or districts in 
London band themselves together to go forth and do battle with 
similar bands organised in other districts. They wage desperate war 
with sticks, belts, and stones for the honour of their native streets. 
In some instances they have got to revolvers, which are fired at the 
word of command, not without casualties. Except that this patriotism. 
is of a narrower and more local kind, it appears not to differ gemeri- 
cally from that which when exhibited by Imperial Volunteers is 
universally applauded. It quite reminds one of the furious combats. 
which Spartan lads were encouraged to carry on under official 
inspection. But our officials, alas! fettered by red tape and routine, 
neglect the most precious opportunities of developing the pugnacious. 
instincts of the lower orders. Stranger still, the most martial of our . 
journalists, so far from encouraging these young warriors, call them 
Hooligans, and demand the severest punishment for them. ‘(In 
every case of murder,” says the Spectator, ‘the boy should be hanged, 
the plea of youth being set aside.” Both among Hooligans and 
journalists the value of human life has undergone a notable fall in. 
the last twelve months. Eprror. 
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Sunday meetings at Newton Hall, Fleur-de-lis Court, Fetter Lane, at 7 p.m. 
On Sunday, November 4th, Judge Lushington will lecture on ‘‘The Fifth 
Centenary of Chaucer.”’ 
On Sundays, November 11th, 18th, 25th, and December 2nd, 9th, and 16th 
Mr. Frederic Harrison will lecture on ‘‘ The Duties of Citizens.’’ : 
On Monday, November 12th, there will be a Social Meeting, with tea and. 
music, at 8 p.m. All persons interested in the work of the Hall are cordially 
invited. 
7 the Posrtrvist Socizry (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
in every month, at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for November 30 
‘ Positivist Organisation.’” Opened by Mr. Beesly. : 
; ees i way, to secu an ha and regular delivery of the Posrrrvist Revinw~ 
is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. illi 
83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. ‘ : ane a 


London; A. Bonnar, Printer, 1 & 2, Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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INDIAN FAMINE AND TAXATION, 


Unwer the title, ‘‘ Famines in India,” an important book has been 
lately published by Mr. Romesh C. Dutt, formerly member of the 
Indian Civil Service, and now lecturer on Indian History at University 
College, London. It consists of a series of open letters addressed to 
Lord Curzon on the connection between famine and land assessment in 
each province of India, followed by appendices containing illustrative 
details, and extracts from speeches given by experts on the subject. 

It is becoming every year more urgent that English citizens should 
inform themselves as to the broad outlines of Indian administration 
and taxation. We are rapidly approaching the point at which we shall 
have to choose between the abandonment of India or a large and 
constant. call upon the British taxpayer for its retention. During the 
present year, while we have been squandering our resources and in- 
dulging in insane jubilation on the conquests of two small States 
whose united population is less than that of a large British town, 
India has endured the pangs of famine—the most grievous and wide- 
spread famine of the century. 

In the autumn of last year the rain failed in Bombay, the Punjab, 
Rajputana, the Central Provinces, and to some extent also in Madras, 
Relief works were opened, to which by the end of October half-a- 
million of applicants had resorted. This number had increased 
by the end of 1899 to three millions; by the end of March to 
nearly five millions; at Midsummer to nearly six. Nearly two 
millions still remained in October on these relief works. By far the 
largest number of applicants for relief came from the Bombay 
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Presidency, and from the Central Provinces. But the famine, said 
Lord Curzon in a speech delivered a few weeks ago at Simla, “has 
affected a quarter of the entire population of India, and the estimated 
logs to crops is fifty millions sterling, in addition to the loss of some 
millions of cattle... .. The scale of almsgiving has been unpre- 
cedented, and is likely to embarrass future famine administrations.” 
He added that the expenditure of the Indian Government on famine 
administration had amounted to seven millions sterling. 

To what extent the death rate has been increased it is impossible, 
at present, to estimate with accuracy. In Bombay famine has been 
accompanied by plague, which began in September 1896, and up to 
April of the present year had caused 300,000 deaths in the Presidency, 
and 60,000 in other parts of India. 

Famine, due to deficient rain-fall, is a disaster of perpetual 
recurrence in India. In 1770 ten millions are said to have perished 
from it in lower Bengal. In 1791, and again in 1802, it attacked 
Madras, Bombay, and the dominions of the Nizam ; in 1803, the North- 
West Provinces. Subsequent periods of famine were 1807, 1812-13, 
1824-25, 1833, 1837-8, 1854, 1860-1, 1866-7, 1868-9, 1873-4, 1876-8. 
From this last, affecting a population of 58 millions, five millions 
are estimated to have died. It formed the subject of wide and pro- 
longed enquiry by a strong Commission, whose final report in 1880 
laid down the principles by which the Government of India has since 
been guided in the famines of 1889, of 1892, of 1897, and in that 
which is now slowly coming to an end. 

In the early days of our experience of famine, the remedy in which 
most confidence was placed was prohibition of the export of grain. 
Some efforts were made in Madras in 1792 to establish public works ; 
but not much was done in this direction till a later period. In the 
Bombay famine of 1812, and in Madras in 1824, attempts to interfere 
with the natural process of the corn-trade were definitely abandoned. 
In the famine of North India in 1837, the principle was announced 
that Government should provide work for the able-bodied poor, leaving 
charitable agencies to deal with those who were incapable. In 1860-1, 
however, Government assumed both functions. Cooked food was 
given in poor-houses to those who were willing to receive it, though 
unwillingness to leave their homes, intensified by the difficulties of 
caste, led large numbers to prefer death to relief of this kind. The 
terrible Orissa famine of 1866 came too suddenly to admit of any 
elaborate organisation of relief. In 1868, and again in 1873-4, “ tests 
of pauperism” were to a great extent abandoned, and Government 
resorted to the doubtful policy of importing grain ; but the apparatus 
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for its distribution was wholly inadequate, and much of it never 
reached those for whom it was intended. The wiser policy of non- 
interference with the ordinary course of trade has since that time been 
systematically adopted. 

The wide-spread and severe famine of 1876-8 was made the 
occasion for a searching review of past modes of dealing with the 
subject, and for establishment of principles for future guidance. It 
was found that of the 109 years between 1770 and 1879 there had been 
24 bad years to 85 good. It was decided that an annual sum of 
£1,500,000 should be set aside in the Indian Budget as a famine fund. 
_As already stated, it was laid down that Government should meddle 
neither with the import nor the export of grain; but that vigorous 
measures should be taken for the extension of means of communication. 
“On the outbreak of famine, public works should be forthwith opened. 
Such works were to be within easy reach of the homes of the applicants. 
Nothing shouid be done to relax the ties that bind man to man in the 
village community, and in this way to promote the growth of a vagrant 
population. The work offered was not to be entrusted to contractors ; 
it should be of a useful kind, suitable for unskilled hands, such as 
stone-breaking, earthworks, &c.; the task expected of each labourer 
was to be about 75 per cent. of that done in ordinary times. The 
wages to be given should be such as would procure an allowance of 
food sufficient to maintain life and health, usually fixed at a pound and 
half of grain daily for an adult male, the allowance for women and 
children being proportionately less. To each system of works a 
hospital was to be attached. Somuch for that portion of the distressed 
population who were capable of work. For the incapable destitute, 
the poor-house system, which in previous famines had broken down on 
trial, was to be restricted to mendicants and tramps. Out-door relief 
was to be given in each village; the head-men being entrusted, under 
proper supervision, with the distribution of doles of grain. 

Finally, the very important question of the land revenue was not 
left untouched. The Commissioners explain that the settlement being 
usually made for long periods, upon an average between good and 
bad years, the revenue should be paid in bad and good years alike, 
This principle, however, they say, does not apply to years of extra- 
ordinary drought. ‘‘ The true principle on which leniency should be 
shown is this: that nobody should be forced in such cases to borrow in 
order to pay the land revenue, but that all who can pay it without 

borrowing should do so.” 

They observe that when the proprietor has any surplus crop, the 
high prices prevailing in famine years will enable him to pay the 
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revenue. Enquiry must be made whether there is a surplus or not. 
It must be seen to that whatever relief may be given to the land- 
owner is passed on to his tenant. Relief must, in most cases, be 
suspension, not remission, of revenue. When interest is exacted for 
arrears it is not to exceed one anna per rupee, ¢.¢., 6} per cent. 

Briefly, these are the lines on which for the last twenty-five years. 
the Indian Government has been proceeding in times of famine.. 
Regarded as a policy for the relief of distress, every one must admit 
that it is careful, considerate, and humane. It is analogous in many 
‘respects to the policy adopted during the Lancashire cotton famine of 
1864, when once the administrators of relief had shaken off the 
opprobrious and oppressive restraints of the English Poor Law. But. 
there is a fundamental difference between the two cases which it is 
well to examine. When the American war ended, the cotton famine- 
ceased, and Lancashire entered on an unbroken period of prosperity.. 
But in India, hard upon the end of one famine, follows the beginning 
of another. Thickly scattered through 85 good years are the 24 years. 
of distress. We search the pages of the Famine Commission for pro-. 
posals to render the Indian population more capable of making such 
provision during years of plenty as shall enable them to tide over these- 
recurring years of scarcity ; but we search in vain. With the problem 
of lightening the burden of taxation, a problem inviting reduction of 
our enormous expenditure, civil and military, it was not theirs to deal. 

Estimating the average expenditure at 40 millions, we find that, 
roughly speaking, half of it is defrayed by land revenue. It is- 
commonly spoken of by Anglo-Indian writers as amounting to between 
3 and 7 per cent. of the gross annual produce. The fallacy of averages. 
was never more flagrantly illustrated. No reliable estimate has ever 
been framed, none, indeed, has ever been systematically attempted, of 
the value of the actual produce of any province in any single year. 
Even as to what proportion remains fallow in any year no two guesses 
will agree. To average barren lands assessed at 1s. per acre with 
rich and well watered lands assessed at £1 per acre, to lump together 
the different provinces with totally different systems of collection, can 
lead to no useful result whatever. It is like saying that the death rate- 
of a country is 20 per 1,000, though large parts of the population may 
have a death rate of 60. In many parts of India the revenue from. 
land, instead of being from 3 to 7 per cent. of the gross produce, is. 
from 20 to 25. 

On these points Mr. Romesh Dutt’s book deserves very careful 
study. It contains a clear statement of the methods of assessment of 

“the revenue in each of the provinces of India. In Bengal and in. 
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Northern India the cultivators pay rent to the landlords, from whom 
the revenue is collected. The State-demand from the landlord is fixed 
by the Settlements of 1793 and 1855, and the demands of the landlords 
‘on the tenant are also to a large extent restricted by the State. In 
these two provinces the land revenue realised is between five and ten 
per cent. of the value of the gross produce. ‘In Bombay and in 
Madras,” says Mr. Dutt, ‘‘the State is virtually the landlord; it has 
not provided adequate protection to the cultivator against over- 
assessment ; and the land revenue realised is between twelve and 
thirty-one per cent. of the gross produce in Madras, and probably 
more in Bombay. In the Central Provinces the cultivators pay rents 
to private landlords, but the rents so payable are fixed by the State, 
and the proportion of the rent demanded as Government revenue is 
also fixed by the State. In recent settlements the rents have been 
raised from two to twenty per cent., and the revenue from twenty to 
one hundred per cent.” (pp. 18, 19). This part of India would appear 
from Mr. Dutt’s statement to have been treated with exceptional 
severity. The principle laid down in the Settlement instituted in 1860 
qvas that half the net produce should be paid by cultivators as rent to 
landlords. The net produce was ascertained by deducting about one- 
third of the gross produce as the cost of cultivation. One half of what 
remained (7.c., a third of the gross produce) was fixed as the rent 
payable by cultivators. As to the revenue payable by the landlord, 
this was in some cases fixed at three-quarters of his receipts. In 1890 
a new Settlement was begun ; and the increased assessments, both of 
rent and of revenue, show that it is as least as severe, if not more so 
than that of 1860. It is to be noted that this is the province in which 
the famine of the present year has been felt most disastrously. Bombay 
-comes next in degree of suffering; and there, too, it appears, both 
from Mr. Dutt’s volume and from the reports supplied by Mr. Nash 
to the Manchester Guardian, that the revenue has been collected, often 
from starving people, with merciless rigour. 
One remark it is important to make, as the prevailing misconception 
with regard to it leads to a sort of dull indifference as to all that 
-happens in India. It is common to say, Famine in India results from 
-over-population, and over-population follows from our peaceful rule. 
Famine is the only check on population. Now itis essential to observe 
that it is not in the most densely populated parts of India that famine 
occurs most frequently and most severely. Bengal, where 400 people 
‘live on every square mile, has been almost free from famine for half a 
century. The famine-stricken districts of Bombay and the Central 
“Provinces have not half this population. But in Bengal the assessment 
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of land revenue is moderate, and it is fixed. In Bombay, Madras, and 
the Central Provinces it is not fixed, and it is continually rising. 

On page 131 of the Famine Commissioners’ Report we read these 
ominous words: ‘“ We learn from evidence collected from all parts of 
India that about one-third of the land-holding class are deeply and. 
inextricably in debt.” If their own recommendation, that only those 
who could pay the land-tax without borrowing should be compelled to. 
pay it, were carried into effect, the revenue from land would be 
diminished by one-third. Another remark, also of terrible suggestive- 
ness underneath its guarded language, is to be found on page 138 of 
their Report. ‘‘As time has gone on, as the pressure of population on 
the soil has increased, as peace has enabled more labour to be devoted 
to agriculture, and as canals have in parts provided a more liberal and 
constant supply of water, it can hardly be doubted that the temptation 
has been felt to raise more crops off the soil, and to extend cultivation 
to poorer soils which formerly were unremunerative ; and that to some 
cxtent the earlier cultivated and better soils have been exhausted, and the: 
addition of the poorer ones has lowered the general average of pro- 
duction.” Soils in China that have been cultivated for three thousand. 
years are as productive now as at the beginning. 

I am no advocate of the sudden abandonment of India: a policy 
which, were it possible, would mean hopeless anarchy and disorder, 
But no one can doubt that if India is to be saved from bankruptcy, if” 
she is not to become a permanent burden on the British taxpayer, 
fundamental changes must be made in her administration. The time- 
is past when such changes can be safely handed over to a small and 
exclusive body of experts. Public opinion must be freely and frankly 
invited on leading principles. Three points may be mentioned on 
which attention should be concentrated. 1. Permanent settlement of 
the land revenue should be extended to the whole of India, as Canning 
proposed forty years ago: and thus the full advantages of his industry 
will be secured to the cultivator. 2. By the substitution on a larger 
scale than at present of native for British officials, the drain of home- 
charges should be diminished. At present, four millions sterling, a 
tenth part of the annual revenue, are devoted to non-effective services ;. 
to the maintenance of non-resident soldiers and civil servants released 
from work, not as in this country when old age is at hand, but in the 


full vigour of middle life. 3. Finally, the flagrant injustice of saddling 
India with the cost of our wars in Abyssinia, Egypt, the Soudan,. 
Persia, Afghanistan, and China, shall not merely cease, but compensa- 
tion should be made for sums already disbursed in this way. By 
these and other means India may be saved from ruin and launched on. 
a new career of health and prosperity. J. H. Brinass. ~ 
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ARMY REORGANISATION. 


Ivy the reorganisation of the Ministry one thing, at least, seems clear. 
Lord Salisbury has been bent upon carefully fortifying his own personal 
position in it against internal rivalry, if any exists. He, his two 
nephews, his son-in-law, and his son, form a solid platoon. The first 
four are in the Cabinet. With Lord Lansdowne, who must be con- 
sidered Lord Salisbury’s special confidant, they constitute a fourth of 
it, and nothing can prevent them from being a private council for 
foreign affairs, which the Premier evidently means to keep more than 
ever under his own control. Time was when there would have been 
a loud outcry against nepotism, and probably among hungry place- 
hunters that is the name given to it. But it has given satisfaction 
to the friends of peace, both at home and abroad, who think it a 
guarantee against something more dangerous than nepotism. Cer- 
tainly it is a snub for the London Press. Lord Salisbury has 
greater weight with the country—if he chooses to make trial of it 
—than all the prints in Fleet Street and its neighbourhood put to- 
gether. But I wish I could feel any confidence that his foreign 
policy does not in the end come to much the same thing as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. 

Unless new foreign difficulties should crop up, the immediate work 
to which the Government has pledged itself is a reorganisation of the 
Army. No one outside the Government—perhaps no one inside— 
knows what is to be proposed. Hardly any subject could be 
mentioned which so closely concerns England as a nation, and every 
English citizen as an individual. For England the question is whether 
she will plunge deeper than ever before into the policy of imperialism, 
which is a crime against Humanity and a certain road to our own ruin. 
The individual citizen has to consider whether he will subject himself 
to the intolerable yoke of militarism which he has always pitied other 
Europeans for enduring. 

Army reorganisation is a term used to cover two very distinct 
objects. Strictly speaking it means no more than a rearrangement 
of existing materials. On that it is not likely that much will be said 
in the Posirtvist Review. It is a question that can be profitably 
discussed only by experts. As to existing materials the public seems 
to have made up its mind on only two points ; first, that Lord Roberts 
is a great General; and secondly that our private soldiers are the best 
in the world. To doubt either of these articles of belief is almost 

treason. The miserable show that our Army has made is generally 
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attributed to the inefficiency of the regimental officers from the 
Colonels downwards. No one questions their courage. But they are 
said to be, in too many cases, careless, idle and imperfectly acquainted 
with their duties. For this the system is responsible. The scale of 
expenditure forced upon an officer by custom is so much above his 
pay that he serves, to a considerable extent, at his own expense. 
Gratuitous service is generally inefficient. The young officer receives 
his commission on the tacit understanding that not much work will be 
exacted from him. If he were called upon to go through the un- 
ceasing drudgery imposed upon the German or French officer, men 
with private incomes would not enter the army. 

While the public leaves experts to dispute about the reorganisation 
of the Army in its higher departments, such as the apportionment of 
functions between the Commander-in-Chief and his highest subordi- 
nates, his relations with the Minister of War, and the dependence of 
both upon the Treasury, it loudly demands greater efficiency from 
regimental officers. Let us clear the service, it says, of idlers who 
enter it chiefly to amuse themselves. Let us have officers who are 
well trained, are devoted to their work, and work their way upwards 
by merit, as in other walks of life. Let unnecessary expenditure be 
sternly repressed. Let it be made possible for an officer without 
private means to live on his pay. For instance, do not compel a 
cavalry officer to provide his own chargers or to have pantaloons 
which cost him seven guineas. 

This is the sort of reform that to most people seems most urgent, 
most simple, and most easy. It is just what they will never get— 
never, at least, while the rest of our institutions remain what they are. 
The Army sets its face against the introduction of poor men—not only 
of rankers, but even of poor gentlemen. By Army I mean, of course, 
the permanent element of the Army, the body of officers. The private 
soldiers are a mere temporary, floating, unstable element, who no more 
represent the Army than the occupants of beds on any particular 
night represent the Charing Cross Hotel. The Army is intimately 
bound up with the hierarchical constitution of society as now existing. 
Perhaps if we said it was the key-stone of the arch, we should not be 
guilty of any great exaggeration. That key-stone is not going to be 
taken out for repair just yet. The privates, we are assured, prefer to 
be led by gentlemen, and it may be true. The well-to-do taxpayers 
themselves, from whom the loudest cry for efficiency is now rising, may 
pause when they come to see what it involves. 

I do not like to be thought an advocate for inefficiency. Still, 
there are few bad systems that are entirely without compensations. 
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The British officer is less of a professional soldier than the officer of 
any continental army. But is this an unmixed evil? If he is less 
formidable to his enemies, he is also less estranged from his own 
‘countrymen. A large number of our officers, especially in the most 
fashionable and expensive regiments which set the tone to the rest, do 
not enter the Army with the intention of making it their profession. 
They remain in it a few years; but they mean to return to civil life, 
from the pursuits, associations and interests of which they are never, 
even during their spell of soldiering, divorced. They do not show or 
feel any of that insolent contempt for the pékin which is deliberately 
‘cultivated in the French and German armies. They have not the least 
desire to substitute a Government of the sabre for parliamentary institu- 
tions, or courts-martial for civil tribunals. Many of them expect to be 
themselves magistrates and grand jurymen some day, and, perhaps, 
members of Parliament. We should soon find we had made a change 
for the worse if we had a large body of officers with no past, present, 
or future outside of their profession, no education, associations or 
manners but those of the regiment, no income but their pay, soured 
by the daily comparison of their lot with the freedom, comfort, and 
prosperity of the companions of their boyhood, who had the good sense 
to choose the strenuous and useful occupations of civil life. The 
French army is, for military purposes, a better army than ours. I 
believe about a third of the officers have risen from the ranks. But it 
is a standing menace to the French Republic. Let us bear that in 
mind when there is a demand for radical changes. 

Of reorganisation in this sense, however, I believe there is not 
much danger—not even if a resolution in its favour were unanimously 
passed by the House of Commons. The social forces arrayed against 
it are too strong. The pay of officers may perhaps be raised. Certain 
charges, such as that for the regimental bands, now borne by the 
officers, may be defrayed by the taxpayers. But the scale of expendi- 
ture imposed by the unwritten laws of custom will just be increased 
by the amount so added to the officers’ means, because, over and 
above the taste for amusement and display, there is a deliberate 
design to keep poor men out of the Army, a design tacitly approved 
by probably a majority of both Houses of Parliament and the class 
to which they belong, though it would not do for them to avow it 
openly. A “New Model” of an army was once created in England 
under stress of war. The results are not forgotten. 

But reorganisation in the strict sense of the word is not the 
principal military problem which the new Parliament will be asked 
to deal with. A still more pressing and difficult question is how to 
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provide a sufficient number of private soldiers to meet the enormously 
increased demands now made upon our army. Hitherto we have had 
what I hold to be by far the best military system for a population 
engaged in peaceful industry—an army recruited by voluntary enlist- 
ment. To this system we owe not only those liberties of which we have- 
been so proud, but also, in a great degree, the industrial advantages 
which we have enjoyed. But the new outburst of Imperialism is 
about to impose upon us sacrifices from which we used to be exempt,. 
and from which we might easily have always remained exempt. Hither 
our overgrown Empire must be contracted or the Army must be very 
largely increased ; and this can only be effected by the introduction of. 
compulsory service in some shape or other. The limits of voluntary 
enlistment have been ascertained by long experience. No one who is 
any authority on the subject believes that it will furnish any larger 
number of soldiers than it has furnished hitherto. It is true that no- 
official politician has yet proposed compulsion. But many unofficial 
politicians have, and it is certain to be the burning question in the 
new Parliament. 

I am surprised to see that some Social Democrats advocate 
universal service as preferable to voluntary enlistment. They argue 
that if the Army is virtually the armed nation Capitalism will have no- 
coercive force to rely on, and will be unable to resist the advance of 
Collectivism. This reasoning has an air of probability about it, but 
is contradicted by experience. Look at Germany, where universal 
military service can be seen in its completest form. Is it any check 
upon the will of the Emperor? On the contrary, it is the surest. 
support of his authority. A Social Democrat, while serving his time- 
in the army, is as obedient an instrument of arbitrary power as anyone 
else. It will perhaps be said that the German is naturally submissive. 
to authority. But what is it that has tamed the spirit of the whole 
population? Why, the habit of universal military service. The- 
Frenchman is supposed to be naturally rebellious. But he, too, when 
once in the army, is broken in to blind obedience. It is not safe for 
us to argue from the example of Switzerland. Switzerland is, happily 
for its citizens, a small country. It has no Crown and no House of 
Lords. It is a Republic, or rather—what is still better—a Federation 
of small Republics. Above all, Switzerland is not cursed with an 
Empire. 

If a great nation like ours has moderate aims, voluntary enlistment 
will give her the moderate army she requires. Among her young: 
men there will always be a certain number who have no regular 
employment, because they dislike regular industry. That is the class. 
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that enlists. No steady, industrious young man, who has learnt some 
way of earning his living, enlists in the army. When the idle or- 
incompetent happen to be starving, they go to the recruiting sergeant. 
It is the best thing they can do. In most cases, if they did not take: 
to soldiering, they would fall into some worse kind of life. Drill and 
discipline are probably good for them, and they are generally shaped 
into excellent soldiers. Happily they are a small percentage of the- 
population. But there are just enough of them to give us as large an 
army as we have any legitimate use for. When we have such a class 
as this, fit for soldiering, fit for nothing else, and volunteering in 
sufficient numbers, I am astonished that any democrat should wish to 
throw the burden of military service on the vastly greater number of 
young men who prefer peaceful industry. The problem of national 
defence has been naturally solved for us. Why should we perversely 
seek to make it more difficult ? 

But even if it were possible to raise a larger army without com-- 
pulsion and without intolerable expense, I think it would be the part 
of a good citizen to oppose any increase. We have the experience of 
the last twelve months to shcw us that the more the numerical 
strength of the Army is increased, to the worse uses it will be put.. 
Until our countrymen become wiser and more regardful of the rights- 
of other nations, I do not wish to see them in possession of a force 
which they would only abuse. Eprror. 


THE POSITIVIST METHOD. 


‘Tt is not enough to have a good understanding ; the essential matter is to. 
possess a good Method.’’—Dzscarrzs. 


Reavers of this Review are aware that Positivism professes to be- 
a system based upon science. But it is not merely a collection of the 
various groups of facts which have been ascertained in the separate- 
sciences, put together in the fashion of an encyclopedia or dictionary. 
Such collections supply us with a great deal of useful information, but 
they are not sufficiently organic to be of much avail as a means of 
guidance in our daily life. For that purpose we want to organise 
science itself in the same way that the various sciences have organised 
and systematised common everyday knowledge. Now it is this 
_ organisation of science, this conversion of science into philosophy, that 
constitutes the great characteristic of the Positivist Method. Let us. 
begin by considering the significance attached by Comte himself to the. 
word Positive as used throughout his works. 
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He considered that the word connoted the meanings which we 
-attach to the words real, useful, certain, precise, organic, relative, and 
_sympathetic.. Now the first four meanings are those which are 
universally acknowledged to be implied in the word scientific. 

Science being merely “trained and organised common-sense,” it 
-deals with real phenomena as opposed to the fictions of the theologians 
and metaphysicians; its ends are useful ones, being directed to either 
the increase of our knowledge of phenomena, or to the attainment of 
a greater mastery over the external world: and it is specially dis- 
“tinguished from common knowledge by the greater certainty and 
precision of its previsions. But it can hardly be said that science in 
the usual acceptation of the term is either organic or sympathetic in its 
-character, nor can it be fairly described as being relative, seeing that 
a large number of researches are being constantly prosecuted without 
the slightest reference to the social needs of the time. 

These defects are, I need hardly say, due in the main to the fact 
“that the great body of professed scientists have not yet realised the 
enormous significance of Comte’s work in founding the science of 
sociology. And hence the majority of scientists still conduct their 
work in that narrow highly specialised manner which looks upon all 
“new facts, however trivial, as of equal importance, ignoring altogether 
the social standpoint. 

And we shall find that the main difference between Comte’s method 
-and that of the average scientist consists in a combination of the qualities 
characteristic of all science, with an organic, relative, and sympathetic 
spirit; and it is this combination, this fusion of science with social 
enthusiasm, which constitutes the special feature of Positivism, dis- 
tinguishing it on the one hand from mere Scientific Agnosticism or 
Evolutionary theories of the universe, and, on the other hand, from 
the non-scientific theories of the theologian and metaphysician. Posi- 
tivism, in a word, accepts fully all the doctrines of science, but, in 
addition, it co-ordinates them into a consistent and synthetic 
Philosophy, with a view to the guidance of our daily lives. 

This Philosophy recognises that the attempt to explain the Uni- 
verse as a whole is quite futile, owing partly to the very limited means 
~of investigation at our disposal, due to the limited range of our 
faculties, but above all to the important fact that such knowledge of 
the outside world as we have attained to is wholly conditioned by and 
relative to our physical and mental constitution. We have no abso- 
lute starting point in our investigations other than is supplied by our 


‘ For a fuller exposition of this point, see the articles by Dr. Bridges in the 
Positrvist Review for July and August, 1896. 
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own points of contact with the outside world, and even as regards. 
such a fundamental notion as that of Space, our ideas are wholly of a 
relative nature. As the late Clerk Maxwell so clearly put it in his. 
little work on ‘Matter and Motion’: ‘“‘There are no landmarks in 
space, one portion of space is exactly like every other portion, so that 
we cannot tell where we are. We are, as it were, on an unruffled sea,. 
without stars, compass, soundings, wind, or tide, and we cannot tell 
in what direction we are going. We have no log which we can cast 
out to take a dead reckoning by. We may compute our rate of 
motion with respect to the neighbouring bodies, but we do not know 
how these bodies may be moving in space.’’ And similar language. 
might be held with regard to all our ideas, for all our knowledge is, 
as Kant pointed out, the product of two inseparable factors, the out-- 
side world supplying the objective element, while the mind supplies. 
the subjective portion. 

The essential relativity of all our knowledge is now an accepted 
doctrine among all modern thinkers; but the peculiarity of Comte’s. 
philosophical work, indeed we may say its distinguishing feature, lies. 
in the fact that he pushed the doctrine to its logical conclusion—that 
since all human knowledge is absolutely relative in character, it was. 
impossible to construct a philosophy which would explain the Universe. 
as a whole, apart from the human standpoint. 

It was only possible to construct a philosophy which would 
explain that particular portion of the universe which happens to fall 
within man’s cognizance, and even that minute portion could only be- 
viewed in its relations to man himself. Rejecting therefore as utterly 
baseless the idea of Descartes that the function of science was to- 
explain the universe in its entirety, as an objective whole, Comte set 
himself to work to construct a philosophy which aimed simply at 
explaining the relations between Man and his Environment, between 
Man and the World. 

It may be said: ‘That is all very well, but is not, as a matter of 
fact, our knowledge of the universe daily increasing, is not the: 
boundary-line between the Known and the Unknown constantly re- 
ceding, as science adds to its domain new fields of thought? Why 
then should we not, given sufficient time, at last succeed in compassing 
the universe?’”? The task is impossible because our knowledge is of a 
purely phenomenal kind, and to merely increase the amount of our 
knowledge will in no wise affect the nature of it, such increase will 
not make it less relative and conditional than it was before. The 
quantity of it may be increased, but it remains of the same quality. 

‘The human standpoint being therefore, by the very nature of, the 
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case, the only one within our grasp, it follows that all our scientific 
knowledge admits of being arranged in an order which beginning 
with the most elementary notions of mathematics, and proceeding 
through the physical sciences, ends in an account of Man himself, first 
as an organic individual, then as part of a great. organism, Human 
Society, or Humanity. 

Science having proved the essential relativity of human knowledge, 
Comte was able, as I have said, to take the next great step, which was 
‘to arrange the sciences themselves in an order relative to Man. He 
‘thus succeeded in accomplishing the great task which so many of his 
predecessors had fruitlessly essayed, the formation of a scientific 
philosophy which should leave no part of man’s nature, either physical 
or moral, unexplained. Thus for the first time men had placed before 
them a relative philosophy instead of the absolute schemes of the 
theologian or metaphysician. 

The question of the possibility or the reverse of an explanation of 
‘the universe may be thought by some to be of little importance, to 
possess only academic interest; but a greater mistake could not be 
made. It is really a question of fundamental importance, for as long 
-as men believe that science is an instrument by which man is going 
to explain the whole universe, so long will the energies of scientists 
be largely frittered away in pursuing the ignis-fatuus of an objective 
synthesis. Whereas the highest mission of science is to be the 
handmaiden of philosophy and religion, in supplying the materials 
for systematising our social and moral life. Special researches will 
always be needed in every science, but they should be subordinated to 
the general body of scientific truths already known. 

The Positivist Method, then, is a thoroughly scientific one, and 
‘since it builds up the separate sciences into a consistent whole, it has 
a highly organic character, it is eminently synthetic. 

It is, of course, in dealing with social phenomena that the sym- 
pathetic side of Positivism is best seen. Instead of treating each 
political or social problem as an isolated case, to be solved simply by 
reference to the exigencies of the moment, the Positivist Method 
insists upon due consideration being given to the historical genesis of 
the problem. 

Holding that the past history of man is really the life-history of a 
great organism, which has been slowly developing from a state of 
savagery to one of peaceful industry—holding as it does that our race 
has been progressively evolving a higher and higher morality, it 
insists upon the subordination of politics to morals, upon the recog- 
nition of the rights of the weaker by the stronger. It insists that to 
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violate the moral law is as disastrous for the nation as for the 
‘individual; that the result is deterioration of the national character, 
retrogression taking place towards a lower type. 

The Positivist Method, then, teaches us to solve the problem of the 
Present by the light derived from the Past. 

How greatly we are in need of this sympathetic method of dealing 
with political problems is only too evident from the present condition 
of Europe. That condition is very largely due to the crude application 
to politics of certain conclusions belonging to the domain of biology. 
Now, one of Comte’s greatest merits consists in his having been one of 
‘the first to perceive that each science possesses, in addition to the 
general scientific method common to all, a special method of its own, 
due partly to the special nature of its subject-matter, and partly to its 
relative position in the scale of the sciences. And, as a corollary from 
this, it follows that we cannot apply conclusions drawn from the lower 
‘sciences, in an indiscriminate fashion in the domains of sociology and 
morals, without falling into grievous errors, into what Comte termed 
the philosophical error of materialism. For example, the Darwinian 
‘doctrine of the survival of the fittest is founded upon a firm basis of 
biological fact, but we are not justified in extending that doctrine 
beyond its proper sphere to social problems, except in a very limited 
way. ‘The reason is, that in these latter problems we have to deal 
with an entirely new factor, the existence of Human Society, a factor 
-of such prodigious sociological importance as to completely overshadow 
the mere biological element. 

And here we come upon the last and most important characteristic 
of the Positivist Method, its recognition of Humanity as the true 
centre of all Thought, Feeling, and Action. 

While the first half of Comte’s career was devoted to the founding 
-of sociology and morals as distinct sciences, and to the basing of 
philosophy upon science, the latter part of his life was devoted to the 
revealing of the only possible source of true Unity, namely Humanity. 
Beginning with the extension of the reign of scientific law to the 
phenomena of human society—and so supplying the last link in the 
long chain of scientific evolution—Comte ended by fully revealing the 
existence and constitution of the great sociological organism of 
Humanity. 

The Positivist Method was now perfected, for every fact within 
man’s cognisance could henceforth be dealt with by the same general 
method, and a centre had been found round which could be grouped 
the whole of Man’s active, intellectual, and emotional life. 

The long divorce between religion and science, between analysis 
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and synthesis, was now at an end, and the prophetic words of Joseph 
de Maistre were fulfilled :— Lk th ) 
‘Religion and science in virtue of their natural affinity, will meet 
in.the brain of some one man of genius—perhaps of more than one— 
and the world will get what it needs and cries for: not a new religion, 
but the revelation of revelation.” 
Surely such an one was Comte. H. Gorpon Jones. 


PAY ean, ROAM Eso 


Tir two sections of the so-called Liberal party are every day exhorted 
by the Westminster Gazette to sink their really important difference, 
and ‘find some ground of principle or policy on which they can join 
in criticising and attacking the Government.’’ So that they are not 
to attack because they have a principle, but to find a principle in order 
that they may attack! What is this but party spirit naked and not. 
ashamed ? ‘ 4 ‘ 4 

Between Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery not the smallest. 
difference of principle or policy can be pointed out. What, then, 
does Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman mean by inviting the latter to come 
back to “his old comrades”—in other words, by admitting that he- 
regards himself as nothing but a warming-pan? The party formerly 
known as “Liberals” are now divided on a fundamental question 
which dwarfs all others, and is likely to do so for a long time to come. 
It is not a mere question of ‘‘ blatancy,” as the plasterers would have. 
us believe. For the matter of that Lord Rosebery is, if anything, 
more ‘blatant’ than Mr. Chamberlain. The very complaint that 
the Imperialists make of him is that he is all bark and no bite. It is. 
not the “blatancy” of either statesman that does the mischief. 
“‘ Blatancy ” breaks no bones. The cobra is more dangerous than the- 
rattle-snake. Epiror. 
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Sunday meetings at Newton Hall, Fleur-de-lis Court, Fetter Lane, at 7 p.m. 

On the Sundays, December 2nd, 9th, and 16th, Mr. Frederic Harrison wil! 
continue his lectures on ‘‘ The Duties of Citizens.’’ 

On the Sundays, December 23rd and 30th there will be no lecture. 

On Monday, December 31st (‘‘The Day of All the Dead’’), the Address will 
be given by Mr. Frederic Harrison, at 8 p.m. 

On Tuesday, January Ist, 1901 (‘‘ The Festival of Humanity ’’), the Annual 
Address will be given by Mr. Frederic Harrison, at 8 p.m. 

On Monday, December 10th, there will be a Social Meeting, with tea and 
ra at 8 p.m. All persons interested in the work of the Hall are cordially 
invited. 

There will be no meeting of the Posrrrvisr Socrery on the last Friday in 
December. 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Posrrivist Revinw 
is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William Reeves, 
83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2, Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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